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THE  POLARITY  OF  THE  COMPASS  PLANT.* 

BY  W.  P.    WHITNEY. 

The  first  mention  of  the  so-called  "polarity"  of  the  Compass 
Plant,  SUphium  ladniatum,  was  made  in  communications  ad- 
dressed to  the  National  Institute,  by  General  Be^j.  Alvord,  then 
Brevet  Major,  U.  S.  A.,  in  August,  1842,  and  January,  1843; 
although  the  fact  was  well  known  to  many  hunters  and  others,  as 
subsequent  letters  have  shown.  The  truth  of  his  statement  hav- 
ing been  doubted.  General  Alvord  presented  another  communica- 
tion at  the  second  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Cambridge,  August,  1849,  in 
which  he  confirms  his  own  observations  by  those  of  other  officers, 
all  agreeing  in  the  conclusion  that  the  radical  leaves  of  the  plant 
really  present  their  edges  north  and  south,  while  their  faces  are 
turned  east  and  west,  the  leaves  on  the  developed  stems  of  the 
flowering  plant,  however,  taking  rather  an  intermediate  position 
between  their  normal  or  symmetrical  arrangement  on  the  stem  and 
their  peculiar  meridional  position. 

General  Alvord's  first  conjecture,  that  the  leaves  might  have 
taken  up  so  much  iron  as  to  become  magnetic,  having  been  neg- 
atived by  analysis,  he  suggested  that  the  resinous  matter,  of  whicb 
the  plant  was  full,  and  from  which  it  was  sometimes  called  "Rosin 
Weed,"  might  have  some  agency  in  producing  electrical  currents. 

As  to  its  geographical  distribution,  he  stated  that  it  extended 

*Bead  before  the  Harrard  Nataral  History  Society,  at  Cambridge,  Dec.  6, 1870. 

Kntered  aeeordtng  to  Act  of  CoiurreM,  in  the  year  lan,  by  the  Pxabodt  Acadxmt  or 
SCBDf  ex,  in  the  Ofliee  of  the  Librarian  ot  Congress,  at  Washiagtoa. 
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from  Texas  on  the  south  to  Iowa  on  the  north,  and  from  Southern 
Michigan  on  the  east  to  three  or  four  hundred  miles  west  of  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas ;  its  chief  habitat  being  rich  prairie  land.  * 

At  the  same  meeting,  Dr.  Gray  stated  that  ^^  there  were  plants 
then  growing  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  here,  and  these  did  not  pre- 
sent the  edges  of  their  leaves  north  and  south,  or  in  one  plane 
more  than  another."  He  thought  "  that  the  hypothesis  of  electri- 
cal currents  was  hardly  probable,  as  rosin  was  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity ;  but  that  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  leaves  were 
inclined  to  be  vertical,  and  the  direction  of  their  edges  north  and 
south  was  the  one  in  which  their  faces  would  obtain  an  equal 
amount  of  sunlight." 

The  statement  of  General  Alvord  was  confirmed  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Morris,  "  who  had  observed  the  fact  while  running  lines  for 
surveys  on  the  prairies." 

At  the  nineteenth  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  Rev.  Dr.  Hill  presented  a  paper 
on  '*The  Compass  Plant,"  in  which  he  gives  additional  evidence 
for  the  truth  of  General  Alvord's  statement,  f 

In  November,  1870,  Dr.  Gray  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Charles 
E.  Bessey,  of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  School,  in  which  he 
says:  *'we  have  the  curious  ^Compass  Plant,'  S.  laciniatum, 
growing  in  great  abundance  throughout  all  this  region.  The 
polarity  of  its  leaves  is  very  marked.  Use  is  made  of  it  by  the 
settlers  when  loet  on  the  prairies  in  dark  nights.  By  feeling  the 
direction  of  the  leaves  they  easily  get  their  bearings." 

From  the  record  of  these  observers  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  leaves  on  the  prairies  do  assume  a  meridional  bearing ;  and 
the  cause  assigned  for  this  by  Dr.  Gray  is  undoubtedly  the  coiTect 
one,  viz. :  that  both  sides  of  the  leaf  are  equally  sensitive  to 
light.  It  only  remains  to  be  shown  what  renders  its  two  sides 
thus  equally  sensitive.  It  is  well  known  that  the  two  sides  of  a 
leaf  usually  differ  in  structure,  that  the  number  of  stoinata^  or 
breathing-holes,  is  much  greater  on  the  under  than  the  upper  sur- 
face ;  and  that  the  tissue  of  the  upper  is  denser  than  that  of  the 
lower  stratum.  As  the  two  surfaces  of  the  leaf  of /S'.  laciniatum  ap- 
peared somewhat  alike.  Dr.  Gray  suggested  that  it  would  be  well  to 

*For  his  paper  tee  the  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Adyancement  of  Science. 
t  For  an  abstract  of  his  paper  see  the  Ambrican  Katuralist,  Voi.  FV,  p.  496. 
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examine  the  leaf  microscopically  in  order  to  see  if  it  corresponded 
with  ordinary  leaves  in  the  above  respects,  or  with  truly  vertical 
leaves,  the  two  surfaces  of  which  are  usually  similar  or  nearly  so ; 
also  to  compare  with  it  the  leaves  of  other  species  of  Silphium^ 
in  which  no  tendency  to  assume  a  north  and  south  position  is 
shown.  The  species  observed  were  the  S.  laciniaJtum^  or  Compass 
Plant  in  question,  S.  perfoliatum,  S.  composUum  and  S.  terehinthU 
naceum;  the  magnifying  power  used  was  about  four  hundred  di- 
ameters ;  and  the  results  obtained  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 


HAMS  OF  8PBCIE8. 

Ayerage  nomber  of  stomaU  Ib  the  Held  of 
the  microscope  at  one  time,  on  the 

UPPKB  SUSFACB. 

UNDBB  0UBFAOB. 

S.  Utciniatum 

20 
10 

s 

10 

20 

S.  DerfoUaium ^ 

80 

S.  eoMootUum 

0 

S,  itrebintkinacetnn 

90 

The  cellular  structure  of  the  leaf  of  S.  laciniatumj  on  making 
a  traverse  section,  appeared  to  be  homogeneous  throughout ;  but, 
in  the  herbarium-specimens  this  could  not  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. For  this,  and  for  more  extensive  comparison  of  the  sto- 
mata  of  the  two  surfaces,  further  examinations  should  be  made  in 
summer  upon  the  firesh  plant. 

But  the  observations  here  recorded  appear  to  show  that  the 
meridional  position  of  the  edges  of  the  leaf  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  structure  of  the  two  surfaces,  which  being  identical,  at  least 
in  the  important  respect  of  the  number  of  the  stomata,  seek  an 
equal  exposure- to  the  light ; — the  mean  position  of  equal  exposure, 
in  northern  latitudes,  being  that  in  which  the  edges  are  presented 
north  and  south,  the  latter  to  the  maximum,  the  former  to  the 
minimum  of  illumination. 

Note.  —  In  LongfeUow'a  reference  to  thia  plant,  in  ^'  Etangeline  **^:  — 

**  lA>ok  at  this  delicate  plant,  that  lifts  its  head  Arom  the  meadow, 
See  how  its  leayes  all  point  to  the  north,  as  trae  as  the  magnet. 
It  is  the  compass-plant  that  the  Anger  of  God  has  suspended 
Here  on  its  fragile  stalk,  to  direct  the  trayeller's  jonmey 
0?er  the  soa-like  pathless  limitless  waste  of  the  desert,''— 

it  is  carioas  to  see  how  he  has  misapprehended  the  character  and  aspect  of  this  coarse 
and  stout  plant.  —  Eds. 


THE  FAUNA  OF  THE  PRAIRIES. 

BT  J.  A.    AIXBN. 

In  an  article  in  a  previous  number  of  the  Naturalist,  ♦  atten- 
tion was  invited  to  some  of  the  distinctive  features  of  the  primi- 
tive flora  of  the  prairies.  In  the  present  paper,  which  forms  in 
some  measure  a  sequel  to  that,  will  be  noticed  the  more  prominent 
peculiarities  of  the  fauna  of  the  same  region,  f 

The  general  facies  of  the  fauna  of  the  prairies,  as  well  as  of 
the  flora,  are  determined  by  a  few  predominating  species.  The 
diversity  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  a  given  region  being 
dependent  upon  the  diversity  of  its  physical  features,  one  at  all 
versed  in  the  general  principles  of  zoological  and  botanical  geog- 
raphy, would  hence  never  anticipate  finding  on  level  plains  the 
highly  varied  life  one  constantly  meets  with  in  regions  broken  by 
mountain  chains  and  valleys.  Woodless  regions  being  also  far 
less  prolific  in  species  than  wooded  districts,  the  prairies,  with 
their  level  surface  and  general  absence  of  timber,  hence  present 
conditions  in  a  high  degree  conducive  to  the  production  of  the 
slightly  varied  fauna  and  flora  they  are  found  to  naturally  support. 

On  entering  upon  the  prairies  from  the  eastward,  a  marked 
change  is  met  with  in  the  mammalian  fauna.  Whilst  few  of  the 
eastern  species  wholly  disappear,  {  many  of  them  become  re- 
stricted to  the  narrow  belts  of  woodland  that  border  the  streams, 
so  that  they  thus  cease  to  be  either  prominent  or  characteristic. 
This  is  eminently  true  of  the  wood-inhabiting  Rodents  and  Car- 
nivora,  and  also  especially  so  of  the  bats.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
few  other  species,  which  find  their  congenial  homes  in  an  open 
country,  become  at  once  numerously  represented,  some  of  them 
being  peculiar  to  the  prairies.  A  marked  difference  between  the 
mammalian  life  of  the  prairies  and  that  of  the  wooded  region 
to  the  eastward  thus  results.  Although  the  bats  are  generally 
wide-ranging  species,  most  of  those  inhabiting  the  Northeastern 

*  Vol.  IV,  pp.  677--585,  December,  1870. 
't  Northern  Illinois,  and  Central  and  Western  Iowa. 

t  See  the  writer's  **  Cataloipie  of  the  MammalB  of  Iowa."   Proc.  Boat.  Soc.  Nat. 
HUt.,  Vol.  Xin,  pp.  17»-194,  JanoaiT,  18W. 
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States  being  found  throughout  nearly  the  whole  continent,  they 
are  dependent  for  shelter  upon  the  forests,  or  the  caverns  here  and 
there  afforded  by  a  somewhat  broken  country.  On  the  prairies 
they  are  hence  primitively  few  in  number,  in  respect  to  individ- 
uals, and  locally  restricted,  forming  no  impoi-tant  element  in  the 
fauna.  As  settlements  increase,  they  soon  multiply  and  become 
more  uniformly  distributed,  the  outbuildings  of  the  farms  afford- 
ing them  their  required  shelter. 

The  feline  and  ursine  Camivora,  as  the  Bay  Lynx  {Lynx  I'ufuB)^ 
the  Panther  {Felis  concolor  Linn.),  and  the  bear,  are  likewise  rare 
on  the  prairies,  as  are  also  apparently  the  weasels.  But  the 
skunks,  minks,  foxes  and  wolves,  being  less  dependent  on  a  for- 
est shelter,  not  only  maintain  their  relative  abundance,  but, 
through  the  addition  of  a  few  strictly  prairie  species,  are  repre- 
sented in  more  than  their  usual  ratio  at  the  East.  Two  species  of 
the  Western  Canidce,  the  Prairie  Wolf  (Cants  IcUrans  Say),  and  the 
Swift  or  Kit  Fox  (Vulpes  ftdvus  Aud.  and  Bach.),  here  make  their 
first  appearance,  as  does  also  the  Badger  (Taxidea  Americana 
Waterh.)  and,  especially  at  the  southward,  the  little  Striped  Skunk 
{Mephitis  bicolor  Gray).* 

The  luxuriant  and  highly  nutritious  prairie  grasses  afford  am- 
ple sustenance  to  the  Herbivora,  and  in  addition  to  the  common 
Deer  of  the  East  (Cervus  Virginianus  Bodd.)  the  prairies  were 
once  preeminently  the  home  of  the  elk  and  the  buffalo,  which 
have  but  recently  been  driven  beyond  the  Missouri. 

Of  the  Rodents,  one  or  two  species  only  are  known  to  disappear 
near  the  prairie  border.  These  are  the  little  Chickaree,  or  Red 
Squirrel  {Sciurus  Hudsonius  Pallas),  which  is  to  a  great  extent  a 
northern  and  a  pine-wood  species,  and  the  Woodchuck  {Arctomys 
numax  Gmel.),  which  seems  to  be  almost  unknown  much  to  the 
westward  of  the  Mississippi.  A  Vesper  Mouse  (Hesperomys  Michi- 
ganensis  Wag.),  the  Mississippi  Fox  Squin*el  {Sciurns  Ludovicianus 
Custis),— the  latter,  of  course,  a  woodland  species — two  Ground 
Squirrels  {Spermophilus  tridecem4ineatus  Aud.  and  Bach.,  and  S. 
FranJdini  Rich.),  and  the  Pouched  Gopher  {Oeomys  bursarius 
Rich.),  —  a  singular  and  strictly  prairie  animal — add  at  least  five 

*This  species  has  bat  recently  been  made  known  as  an  inhabitant  of  Central  Iowa 
(see  American  Natubaust,  Vol.  IV,  p.  876,  August,  1870),  whence  the  writer  has  re- 
ceived two  skins  of  this  animal  flrom  Professor  H.  W.  Parker,  of  Grinncll.  The  writer 
haa  also  recently  learned  of  its  occurrence  as  a  rather  common  species  in  Missouri 
and  in  Souttacm  Ulinois. 


0  tMK  WAVnA  or  TBE 

of  tbi;  fiKMii  chMra/dtriMe  mad  woiX  wnmaoam  wptatm  of  the 
pn^rUm.  'T\m  peculiar  luUyito  of  the  three  liut  samed  render  theni 
wimp  mnumn  ttie  mrM  fntereating. 

Tlie  Hird  fannA  of  the  prairiea  preaente  pecoliaritiea  abnilar  to 
the  mariimaiian.  WhiUt  nearly  all  the  birda  of  eaatem  North 
America  occur  here,*  moat  of  the  woodland  apeciea  exiat  <hi1j  as 
eitiier  Mp^^^*^  reaidenta  or  caaaal  riaitora  during  their  migrations, 
a  few  either  wholly  weatem  or  atrictly  prairie  q>eciea,  making  np 
the  bulk  of  the  aummer  reaidenta.  The  narrow  timber  belts  that 
fnieraect  the  prairies  are  hence  in  aommer  comparatively  qniet 
and  tenantlean.  Even  aoch  widely  diatribated  and  generally  aban- 
dant  Hpecfcfi  aa  the  robin,  the  blue  bird  and  the  diipping  and  song 
aparrowN,  arc  rarely  met  with  in  the  breeding  seaaon  in  the  unset- 
tled dintrlctfi.  The  awallows  are  also  rare,  as  are  all  the  species 
that  depend  upon  forest  shelter  for  nesting  places.  The  field 
sparrows  of  the  Kast,  as  the  Yellow-winged  {Catumiculus  passer^ 
{ntL»  Ik>n.),  the  Field  (SpixeUa ptmlla  Bon.),  the  Bay-winged  (Pcece- 
te9  gramineui  Baird),  and  the  Savanna  (Pas^ereultis  savanna)^  and 
eapeclally  the  Black-throated  Bunting  {Eugpiza  Americana  Bon.), 
and  the  Western  Lark  Finch  (Chondestea  grammaca  Bon.),  are  char- 
aoterfstio  and  predominant  kinds  which  almost  alone  enliven  the 
broml  stretches  of  the  wild  prairie.  Not  less  characteristic  than 
either,  however,  are  the  Horned  Lark  (EremophUa  alpestris),  and 
the  Meadow  Starling  (StumeUa  Ludoviciana  Swain.),  whose  song 
is  hero  wilder  and  far  more  musical  than  at  the  East.  Of  the 
blaokbinls  inhabiting  the  grassy  marshes,  one,  the  Yellow-headed 
Troupial  (Xanthocephalus  icteroc^hcUus  Baird),  is  also  strictly  a 
bird  of  the  prairies. 

Other  birds  not  usually  common  at  the  East  are  the  Cerulean 
Warbler  (iJendraeca  coerulea  Bd.),  perhaps  the  most  common 
warbler  of  the  prairie  woodlands,  and  the  beautiful  Swallow- 
tailed  Kite  {Nauderus  furcatua  Vigors),  whose  graceful  flight  and 
elegant  form  one  never  tires  of  watching  as  it  skims  over  the  prai- 
ries In  search  of  its  reptile  food.  The  Prairie  Hen  forms  the  chief 
game  bird,  and  is  nowhere  else  so  thoroughly  at  home.  The  slug- 
gish Turkey  Buzzard  {Cathartea  aura  111.)  is  also  conspicuous 
hero,  iind  the  Sand-hill  Crane  is  also  more  or  less  frequent. 

*Hm  tho  writer's  lists  of  the  summer  birds  of  Western  Iowa  and  Northern  lUinois, 
published  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Boston  Soo.  Nat.  Hist.,  Vol.  I,  pp.  49S-50S,  1868. 
AUo  a  nominal  list  of  the  birds  of  Iowa,  in  the  Report  of  the  Geological  Surrey  of  that 
Slal«,  Vol.  11,  Appendix,  January,  1871. 
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The  reptiles  afford  mainly  negative  featdres.  In  consequence 
doubtless  of  the  annual  fires  that  have  swept  over  the  country  for 
centuries,  all  the  land  species,  including  the  turtles,  the  snakeb 
and  the  lizards,  are  extremely  scarce,  and  form  but  an  insignifi- 
cant feature.  ' 

Of  the  fishes,  doubtless  several  spiecies  are  more  or  less  pecu- 
liar to  the  prairie  streams  and  ponds,  but  I  am  unable  to  give  at 
present  any  facts  respecting  them. 

The  land  MoUusca  have  suffered  similarly  with  the  reptiles  from 
the  fiery  ordeal  to  which  for  long  ages  they  have  been  subjected^ 
and  are  equally  scarce  and  confined  chiefiy  to  the  timbered  river 
banks  and  bottoms.  The  fluviatile  species  are  numerous,  but  do 
not  appear  to  essentially  differ  specifically  from  those  of  the 
western  waters  generally. 

The  Insect  fauna  *  presents  peculiarities  similar  to  those  of  the 
flora,  on  which  their  existence  is  so  intimately  dependent.  Cer- 
tain groups  are  represented  in  an  unusual  variety  of  species  and 
abundance  of  individuals,  but  the  most  numerous  forms  are  often 
exceedingly  localized.  Other  groups  are  again  but  sparsely  repre^ 
sented.  No  country,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  is  richer  in 
Orthoptera  (grasshoppers),  either  in  species  or  individuals ;  and  a 
few  species  of  butterflies  are  also  especially  numerous,  of  which  a 
small  proportion  seem  to  be  strictly  prairie  forms.  The  Hemip- 
tera  and  the  Neuroptera  exist  in  great  abundance,  the  dragon  flies 
being  richly  represented,  both  as  respects  the  number  of  the 
species  and  the  gorgeousness  of  their  colors,  many  of  which  are 
rarely  or  never  seen  in  the  Atlantic  States.  The  Hymenoptera, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  comparatively  few,  especially  the  bees 
and  wasps,  notwithstanding  the  abundance  of  the  flowers.  If 
the  Diptera,  however,  do  not  make  up  the  equilibrium,  it  is  not 
because  mosquitoes  and  blood-sucking  flies  (Tabanidce)  are  de- 
ficient either  in  variety  of  species,  in  number  of  individuals,  in 
size,  or  in  voracity. 

As  regards  Crustacea,  the  single  family  by  which  this  class  is 
mainly  represented,  the  craw-fishes,  or  AstacidcBj  seems  here  to 
almost  find  its  metropolis;  and  as  for  worms,  the  ponds  and 
streams  afford  leeches  of  gigantic  size. 

In  the  above  sketch,  reference  is  had  exclusively  to  the  wild  or 

*For  a  partial  list  of  the  Bntterflies  see  the  Transactions  of  the  Chicago  Academy, 
Vol.  1,  pp.  396-4187, 1870.  . 
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unreclaimed  prairies ;  but  in  the  long-settled  parts  of  the  prairie, 
great  modifications  of  the  original  fauna  have  already  taken  place. 
No  sooner  does  the  pioneer  encroach  upon  these  districts  of  unri- 
valled agricultural  resources  than  the  larger  mammalia  at  once 
and  forever  disappear.  The  elk,  the  buffalo  and  the  beaver  are 
the  first  to  be  exterminated,  and  soon  after  them  must  follow  the 
deer  and  the  wolves.  *  The  small  rodents  perhaps  for  a  time  in- 
crease in  numbers,  especially  the  ground  squirrels  and  probably  the 
field  mice,  as  the  farmer's  crops  afford  them  abundant  sustenance, 
their  great  fecundity  and  reclusive  habits  further  protecting  them 
from  diminution.  The  Pouched  Gopher,  from  its  remarkable 
subterranean  habits,  defies  all  means,  except  poison,  that  may  be 
used  for  its  extermination.  Rarely  coming  to  the  surface,  and 
only  at  night,  the  settler  finds  it  nightly  throwing  up  its  little 
hillocks  of  earth  in  his  garden,  and  even  around  his  very  door,  as 
with  the  boldest  impunity  it  digs  its  extensive  galleries,  uprooting 
the  farmer's  favorite  plants,  and  destroying  his  fruit  trees  by  feed- 
ing in  winter  upon  their  roots.  The  bats,  everywhere  in  our 
country  beneficial  to  the  agriculturalist,  soon  domicile  themselves 
in  his  outbuildings,  and  rapidly  increase  in  numbers. 

Scarcely  less  marked  changes  in  the  bird  fauna  likewise  occur, 
although  few  of  even  the  larger  species  are  as  yet  either  wholly  ex- 
terminated or  even  much  reduced  in  numbers,  whilst  many  of  the 
smaller  kinds  have  rapidly  increased.  The  artificial  groves,  the 
orchards  and  the  fields  become  soon  peopled  with  the  half-domes- 
tio  species  that  likewise  frequent  cultivated  grounds  at  the  East. 
The  swallows,  no  longer  restricted  to  the  hollow  trees  of  the  lim- 
ited forests  for  nesting  sites,  confidingly  occupy  the  numerous 
boxes  erected  for  their  use,  or  take  advantage  of  the  shelter 
afforded  them  by  barns  and  outbuildings.  The  martin  and  the 
bam  swallow  thus  soon  become  numerous,  and  colonies  of  the 
Qliff  swallow,  migrating  perhaps  from  distant,  regions,  soon  con- 
struct their  nests  beneath  the  eaves  of  barns  and  of  public  build- 
ings, and  are  not  only  undisturbed  but  cordially  welcomed.  The 
poor  chimney  swifts  alone  seek  in  vain  for  a  home,  for  bricks  and 
stone  being  scarce,  the  necessary  stove-pipe  substitute  for  chim- 
neys, or  the  various  patented  devices  invented  to  take  the  place 

*The  Prairie  Wolf  {Canis  latram)  is  well  known  to  have  been  formerly  abundant  as 
far  east  as  Dlinois.  (See  '*  Notes  on  UlinoiSf"  in  the  Ulinois  Monthly  Magazine  for 
July,  1881.) 
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of  bricks  BSid  mortar,  unfortunately  rarely  afford  them  convenient 
nesting  places. 

In  traversing  a  ney^  country,  one  is  often  struck  with  the  differ- 
ences in  the  habits  that  many  of  the  birds  present,  from  those 
familiar  to  him  as  chai*acteristic  of  the  same  species  in  long  settled 
districts.  The  unsuspiciousness  of  the  blue  jay  and  the  crow  at 
Uie  West,  teaches  us  that  the  distrustfulness  of  man,  exhibited  by 
these  birds  at  the  East,  is  an  acquired  trait,  while  one  is  surprised 
to  see  the  meadow  lark,  so  wild  and  cautious  in  the  older  states^ 
singing  with  the  utmost  confidence  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses  in 
the  embryo  villages  on  the  newly  settled  prairies. 

In  regard  to  the  changes  in  the  numerical  proportions  of  the 
species  of  the  lower  classes  of  animals,  especially  of  the  insects^ 
space  would  fail,  even  if  they  were  known,  as  unfortunately  to  a 
great  extent  they  are  not,  to  fully  detail  the  disturbances  that  fol- 
low man's  occupation  of  the  country.  The  destructive  influence 
of  the  swine  upon  certain  species,  when  these  animals  are  aUowed 
to  run  at  large,  is,  in  some  cases,  too  patent  to  be  passed  over 
unnoticed,  even  in  the  present  cursory  sketch.  The  grasshoppers, 
during  their  times  of  periodic  abundance,  afford  them,  by  no 
means  unsavory  meals ;  but  their  fondness  for  the  river  mussels 
(  Unianidce)  is  excessive.  These  they  systematically  hunt  in  the 
shallower  parts  of  the  rivers,  especially  in  dry  seasons,  till  for 
miles,  in  some  cases,  they  seem  to  have  thoroughly  exterminated 
them ;  and  they  also  search  for  the  craw-fishes,  which  everywhere 
abound  in  the  marshes,  with  similar  avidity,  and  must  soon  greatly 
diminish  their  numbers.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that 
the  fauna  of  the  prairies  is  not  of  so  high  a  type  as  that  of  l^e 
adjoining,  more  diversified,  wooded  districts  situated  under  the 
same  parallels.  There  are  fewer  camivora  and  more  rodents,  the 
preponderance  of  the  latter  being  greater  than  at  the  eastward. 
In  other  classes,  especially  among  insects,  the  lower  groups,  as 
compared  with  the  higher,  are  there  both  relatively  and  absolutely 
more  numerously  represented.  In  short,  as  in  the  flora,  so  also 
in  the  fauna,  there  is  a  simplicity  and  uniformity  that  gives  to 
both  a  comparatively  low  and  uniform  character. 


THE    BARNACLE    GOOSE. 

BY  G.  N.  LAWRENCE. 

During  the  winter  I  was  much  surprised  to  see  at  the  store  of 
Mr.  J.  Wallace,  Taxidermist,  New  York,  a  fine  specimen  of  this 
species,  which  he  had  recently  mounted.  On  inquiry,  he  stated 
that  it  had  been  sent  from  Currituck  Sound,  North  Carolina,  by 
a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Elias  Wade,  Jr.,  who  was  there  on  a  shoot- 
ing excursion.  Mr.  Wade  wrote  that  he  considered  it  very  rare, 
and  wished  it  carefully  preserved. 

As  it  was  of  much  importance  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  concern- 
ing it,  I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Wade,  for  more  precise  informa- 
tion as  to  whether  it  was  alone  or  with  others  of  the  same  species, 
or  in  bompany  with  any  other  kind  of  geese,  etc.  I  have  received 
his  reply,  and  as  his  letter  gives  the  desired  information,  also 
other  interesting  facts  connected  with  the  locality  where  the  speci- 
men was  killed,  I  have  thought  best  to  add  a  transcript  of  it. 

"CuRMTUCK  Club  House,  Dec.  15th,  1870. 

Your  favor  of  the  9th  inst.,  was  duly  received,  and  I  thank  you 
for  the  information  contained  in  it  relative  to  the  goose  I  sent  to 
be  mounted.  I  regret  that  I  can  learn  nothing  here,  about  the 
character  or  habits  of  the  bird,  no  one,  even  among  the  oldest 
gunners,  having  ever  seen  or  heard  of  anything  like  it  before,  and 
being  of  course  entirely  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  presence  or 
origin.  This  region  being  a  great  rendezvous  for  geese,  for  time 
out  of  mind  tens  of  thousands  making  it  their  winter  home,  it  is 
remarkable  that  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  before  been  seen  by 
the  oldest  people.  It,  of  course  excited  great  curiosity  among 
the  natives,  and  gave  rise  to  all  sorts  of  absurd  conjectures  rela- 
tive to  its  origin,  mongrel  character,  etc. 

The  bird  was  killed  on  the  31st  day  of  October,  on  our  grounds, 
within  600  yards  of  the  club  house,  from  a  blind  where  we  had 
fifteen  or  twenty  live  geese  decoys  set  out,  and  it  was  evidently 
attracted  by  them  so  fru*  as  to  bring  it  within  shot,  when  it  was 
killed  on  the  wing  before  alighting  among  the  decoys.  It  came 
up  unaccompanied  by  any  other  bird,  and  whether  it  would  have 
alighted  or  not,  with  the  decoys,  had  it  not  been  shot,  of  course 
cannot  be  told. 

Our  locality  is  in  Currituck  Sound,  about  60  miles  south  of 
Norfolk,  and  30  north-east  of  Roanoke  Island.    We  have  nearly 

(10) 
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all  the  varieties  of  ducks,  which  frequent  the  waters  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Long  Island,  the  Chesapeake,  etc.,  except  the  brants, 
which  are  rarely  seen  here.  The  water  of  the  Sound  from  its 
bead,  some  forty  miles  north  of  us,  and  for  a  considerable  distance 
below  us,  is  very  nearly  fresh,  being  very  slightly  brackish,  and  is 
everywhere  filled  with  a  species  of  grass,  which  serves  as  food  for 
the  birds,  and  for  which  they  seem  to  have  a  great  fondness. 
They  begin  to  congregate  the  last  of  September,  and  remain, 
usually,  from  the  first  to  the  middle  of  March,  furnishing  generally 
the  finest  kind  of  shooting  during  the  whole  interval. 

E.  Wade,  Jr." 

The  first  announcement  of  the  occurrence  of  this  goose  in  North 
America,  was  made  by  Prof.  Baird,  in  the  Naturalist  for  1868 
(Vol.  n,  p.  49).  A  specimen  was  received  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  from  Mr.  6.  R.  Ross,  who  obtained  it  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  region.  Its  acquisition  was  considered  by  Prof.  Baird  a 
most  important  one,  as  thereby  its  claim  to  be  considered  Ameri- 
can was  fiilly  established.  A  second  specimen  now  having  been 
procured  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  thus  bringing  it  within  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  it  is  deemed  worthy  of  record. 


SOME  RELICS  OF  THE  INDIANS  OF  VERMONT. 

BY  OKOROE  H.  PERKINS,  PH.D. 

Though  more  rarely  found  now,  Indian  relics  were  formerly 
very  abundant  in  many  parts  of  Vermont.  Especially  favored  in 
this  respect  are  the  borders  of  streams  emptying  into  Lake 
Champlain,  and  the  higher  lands  near  by,  as  well  as  the  shores  of 
the  lake  and  its  islands.  In  a  few  localities  the  number  of  do- 
mestic implements  found  indicate  the  site  of  a  village,  or  at  least 
of  a  frequently  occupied  camping  ground.  Near  some  of  these, 
burying  grounds  have  been  found,  in  which  the  dead  were  placed 
in  a  sitting  posture  according  to  the  Indian  custom. 

Remains  of  ancient  fortifications  have  been  found,  near  which 
multitudes  of  flint  stones  and  arrow  and  spearpoints  strewed  the 
ground.  Here  and  there  the  number  of  unfinished  articles,  as  well 
as  the  trimmings  of  stone,  show  where  they  were  manufactured. 


tt 
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On  Graud  Isle  in  the  lake  there  was  such  a  place,  und  in  this  case 
the  §tone  ased  by  these  primitive  workmen  was  unlike  any  exist- 
ing in  the  neighborliood. 

We  are  told  that  the  country  about  Lake  Champlain  was  occu- 
pied mainly  by  the  Iroquois  and  Coosucks,  tbougli  undoubtedly 
other  tribes  visited  these  regions  not  unfrequently.  How  iininy 
of  the  implements  Tound  were  made  by  members  of  these  tribes 
is  not  known,  but  some  of  them  must  date  farther  back  than  the 
occupation  of  the  ground  by  these  tribes,  as  the  stj'Ic  and  char- 
acter of  the  work  is  unlike  any  they  have  produced. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  relics  which  have  been  discovered 
were  made  from  stone  found  in  Vermont,  either  in  place  or  aa 
drift,  but  a  few  arc  of  diAbrent  material  flom  anything  found  in 
New  England. 

Pestles  and  mortars  for  pounding  corn  are  not  uncommon ;  the 
latter  being  usually  mere  shallow  cavities  in  some  hard  rock  ;  l>nt 
sometimes  they  are  deeper.  The  pestles  are  usually  well  made 
and  taper  from  the  middle,  toward  each  end,  though  the  larger 
ones  taper  only  toward  one  end.  They  are  usually  of  compact 
material,  as  trap  or  granite,  but  some  are  of  sofler  material,*  as 
slate  or  schist.  I  have  seen  only  one  that  had  any  kind  of  orna- 
ment upon  it.  This  is  a  large  one,  over  two  feet  long,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  University  of  Vermont.  It  is  cylindrical  as  usual, 
and  is  rounded  at  one  end,  while  the  other  is  carved  to  resemble 
the  head  of  some  animal,  it  may  be  a  wolf,  t 

Small  triangular  articles  are  found,  which,  from  the  roundness 
and  smoothness  of  the  edges,  aeem  made  to  rub  down  the  seams 
in  garments.  Here,  as  in  every  locality  in  which  Indian  relics 
are  found,  great  numbers  of  aiTowpointa  and  spearheads  have 
been  picked  up.  Many  are  made  of  uiilky  quartz  and  many  more 
of  flint  or  chert.    They  vary  greatly  in  form  and  workmanship. 

Gouges  and  chisels  arc  rather  common  all  over  the  state.     The 


■Tbeae  long  implements  of  lott  or  t\Mj  iloae,  esDenitlr  called  "peiUei,"  ware 
probablr  used  Tor  mBnhlog  gnia  oa  n  Dal  tUinc  or  log.  bf  a  rolling  ptoccss  nlher 
[blD  by  pouniiing,  ae  Uie  antt  material  rrom  wblrb  they  are  made,  woulil,  If  used  M  a 
(•eitle.glve  nlher  more  grll  to  Ibe  --Indian  cake"  than  even  an  Indian  nouij  bellkvlr 
to  relish.— F.  W.  P. 

I  In  Ihe  toUeotlon  or  the  Nev  York  Slate  Mngeum  at  Albany,  there  Ii  a  long  "  peallo" 
or  ideallcal  panent  aad  (Dtne  ivagh  oarrlug  ne  Uie  one  deacrilieil  riom  Ihe  Iturlington 
Huaenm.  Tbeae  are  the  odI]'  ones  that  bote  cume  under  my  obiemllon.  hating  tbe 
handle  eaired  to  tepreient  an  nnlmal,  though  moat  of  Ihe  longer  Iniplcmenta  of  Ifal* 
Btharo  aknob  at  the  handle  ai  if  for  Ute  porpoae  of  hl 
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f<Mrmer  vary  in  shape,  some  being  rounded  on  each  side  and  some 
angular;  some  are  grooved  throughout  the  whole  length,  and 
some  only  for  a  short  distance.  They  are  from  six  inches  to  a 
foot  in  length,  and  are  usually  one  and  one-half  inches  to  two 
inches  broad.  The  chisels  are  smaller  and  less  common.  Both 
are  made  of  various  kinds  of  stone,  some  being  of  trap,  others 
of  granite  or  syenite,  while  others  are  of  talcose  and  mica-schist, 
and  could  be  of  use  only  in  working  quite  soft  substances,  or  in 
dressing  skins. 

Axes  and  hatchets  of  various  kinds  are  found,  but  not  very 
ofben.  Ornaments  or  amulets  of  stone,  disc-shaped,  with  a  hole  in 
the  centre,  are  sometimes  met  with.  They  are  an  inch  or  so  in 
diameter,  and  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick. 

A  very  pretty  pipe  is  in  the  Museum  of  the  University  at  Bur- 
lington, and  was  dug  up  not  far  from  Burlington.  It  is  shaped 
like  a  common  clay  pipe,  but  the  bowl  is  smaller  and  thicker,  and 
the  stem  shorter.  It  is  wrought  from  a  piece  of  dark  clouded 
gypsum,  and  is  nicely  polished.  The  stem  is  two  and  two-fifths 
inches  long,  and  one-third  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  end,  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick  next  the  bowl.  The  sides  are  somewhat 
angular,  and  the  bore  quite  large,  being  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  end,  and  growing  very  gradually  smaller  towards 
the  bowl.  The  bowl  is  one  and  one-half  inches  high  and  nine- 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  encircled  by  two  rows  of  ob- 
long cavities,  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  broad,  and  from  three- 
tenths  to  one-half  of  an  inch  long,  and  one-eighth  of  an  inch  deep, 
no  two  being  exactly  alike.  There  are  seven  of  these  in  the  lower 
row  and  eight  in  the  upper,  and  they  were  probably  inlaid  with 
some  ornamental  substance. 

Pots  of  various  sizes  and  shapes  have  been  found  ;  one  holding 
twenty  quarts.  All  these  are  made  of  burnt  clay.  There  are  a 
tew  articles  of  Indian  workmanship  in  the  Museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  which  are  peculiar  and  worthy  of  special 
notice.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  the  jar  (Fig.  1). 
This  curious  relic  was  found  about  six  miles  from  Burlington,  in 
the  town  of  Ck>lchester,  in  1825.  It  was  found  some  distance 
below  the  surface  and  covered  by  a  stone  over  which  a  root  of  a 
large  tree  had  grown  ;  this  tree  was  quite  decayed,  ^nd  the  stone 
itself  considerably  decomposed.  The  jar  is  made  of  a  kind  of 
clay  made  very  coarse  by  small  bits  of  mica,  quartz,  and  felspar. 
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had  obtained,  it  may  be,  by  pulverizing  granite.  This  is  (|uit« 
brittle,  and  inclined  to  ci'umble,  but  is  made  firm  by  a  coating  both 
on  the  outside  and  inside  of  the  jar,  ot  a  fine  smooth  clay  which 
still  bears  the  inorliB  of  some  smoothing  instrument.  The  jar  is 
>-cry  rudely  bumed,  and  is  much  harder  near  the  top  than  at  the 
bottom.  The  color  varies  with  the  degree  of  exposure  to  Hrc. 
The  bottom  is  reddish  l)rowu,  which  grows  dnrker  toward  the  top 
where  it  is  almost  black.  The  interior  is  considerably  darker  than 
the  outside,  bcin;^  of  a  unirorm  black.  The  general  form  is  very 
symmctricul.  The  lower  thin!  is  hemispherical,  and  without  orna- 
ment. Above  this  the  form  is  compressed  so  as  to  be  quadrilate- 
ral, and  the  sides  taper  towards  the  top  and  are  (juite  elaborately 
ornamented.  This  ornamentation  is  entirely  made  up  of  straight 
lines  and  rings.    Beginning  below,  we  have  first  a  row  of  deeply 


impressed  rings,  running  around  the  jar.  These  are  .37  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  the  width  of  the  ring  itself  .08  of  an  iuch,  tims 
leaving  a  centre  of  .29  of  an  inch  in  breadth.  They  arc  all  of 
very  nearly  equal  size,  though  some  are  more  deeply  imprinted 
than  others,  but  were  evidently  made  with  the  same  instrument,  n 
cylinder  of  bone  probably ;  then  come  two  lines  very  near  to- 
gether. Above  these  the  sides  are  covered  with  a  scries  of 
straight  lines  running  in  various  directions.  Three  of  the  sides 
are  very  nearly  alike,  but  the  remaining  aide,  instead  of  having 
the  V-shaped  centre  flUed  with  horizontal  lines  surrounded  by 
oblique  and  perpendicular  tines,  has  the  lines  differently  arranged, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  1,  A.  The  upper  etlge  of  each  side  is  Ijov- 
elled  and  ornamented  by  a  series  of  short  parallel  lines,  and  a  i-ow 
of  four  or  five  rings  occupies  each  corner.  Above  this  the  body  is 
much  constricted  to  form  a  neck.     This  is  circular  and  about  half 
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on  inch  wide,  and  baa  a  row  of  the  same  rings  around  it.  Above 
this  neck  the  top  agKin  swells  and  tiecomea  ai|iiarc  like  the  Bides, 
&nd  the  edge  curves  from  the  cornerB  to- 
ward the  centre.  It  is  ornamented  with 
a  somewhat  different  orrftngement  of 
liDes  fk-om  that  of  the  sides,  as  is  bIiowu 
in  Fig.  1,  B.  The  aides  from  6  to  c  ore 
2^  inches  high,  and  at  the  bottom  about 
six  inches  broad,  and  five  at  the  top. 
Two  of  them  are  a  little  broader  than 
the  rest.  Around  the  inner  edge  of  the 
top  there  is  a  band  of  short  parallel  lines,  but  with  this  exception 
Uie  interior  is  destitute  of  markings.  All  the  lines  r\g,  s. 
are  very  distinct,  indee<i  they  are  narrow  grooves 
rather  than  lines,  being  on  the  average  .06  of  an  inch 
wide  and  from  .02  to  .04  of  an  inch  deep.  P>one 
of  them  are  exactly  straight,  though  very  nearly  so. 
The  rings  are  twice  as  deep  os  the  lines.  The 
thickness  increases  from  the  bottom  upwai'ds,  a 
piece  broken  ttora  the  bottom  shows  a  thickness 
of  .22  of  an  inch ;  at  the  neck,  where  u  corner  is 
broken  off.  it  is  .32  of  an  inch,  and  at  the  top  .37. 
Other  measurements  aie  as  follows:  whole  height 
7,5  inches:  diameter  of  top  5.1  inches  (inside) ;  di- 
ameter of  neck  4.6  inches ;  length  of  enrve,  a  U>  b,  ' 
11  inches;  circumference  of  iteck  16.5  inches;  circumference 
Fig.  (.  around  a,  b,  i.  e.  the  largest  part,  27 

V  inches ;  length  of  one  side  of  top,  i.e. 
from  r  to  <{,  5.4  inches  ;  height  of  c,  d, 
1.75  inches.  When  filled  to  the  very 
brim,  it  holds  nine  pints. 
Another  larger  jar,  Tig.  2,  was  fonnd 
iu  Bolton,  Vermont,  about  fifty  years 
ago.  It  is  not  ornamented  except  by 
a.  ring  about  the  nock.  The  general 
form  is  spherical,  the  top  being  con- 
tracted to  form  n  neck.  The  mouth  is 
wide.  The  color  is  a  drab,  and  the  whole  surface  is  entirely 
smooth  except  the  brim.  Around  this  is  a  band  about  an  inch 
wide,  made  np  of  oblique  lines.    Below  this  is  u  line  of  notch-like 
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f^iHrftrit,  awl  vjtmd  (Iw  Mp  fai  ■  umm  faaml  md  ioMde.  sBotbor, 

tfMi  nu4ft  »|f  'ff  alvtrt  parall*!  ItoM.    Tlw  jar  is  9 J  incites  in 

dliwMrUr  at  tlWf  larK*M  part,  and  7^^  at  the  maalh.    The  depHi 

^  ;(,  i»  'J.!i  inchcM.     It  U  atMtrt  ofH-foartli  of  kd  inch 

•  tbkk  at  tlK  rattan,  and  half  aa  incfa  at  the  top. 
It  ia  in  tti«  poaaeaaion  of  J.  X.  I^mmtot.  Eaq.,  of 
Burlingt^fH. 
Fig,  >l  rpprmmta  a  aingnlar  implement  reaent- 
MinK  •  P><^k.  It  ia  made  oT  a  greenish  saind- 
at/^K,  an<l  in  aa  amooth  as  the  material  allows. 
Ttif.  I<!n((th  ia  8,25  inches.  The  ends  are  broad 
an'l  thin,  bnt  at  the  middle  the  thickness  rapidly 
Ino^axeH,  and  at  this  point  it  ia  1.75,  irhile 
tlu!  hreulth  ia  l.C  inches.  The  blant  points  are 
nmoothcr  than  the  rest,  bearing  eridence  of  consid- 
i!rab)«  imu  'I'liU  ralic  was  foand  half  a  mile  south  of  Barlington. 
FIk.  4  Ih  an  lni|)lement  the  nse  of  which  can  only  be  conjeot- 
iiroil.*  It  in  muiUi  from  a  light  colored  talcose  slate,  and  is  qait« 
amootli.  Th«!  tnld'llc  is  much  thickened  and  perforated  by  a  lai^ 
hole  .[t6  tit  an  Inch  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  somewhat  less  at 
tlia  ap«^x.  I'Vom  this  central  portion  the  aides  diminish  in  thick* 
nc'NS  toward)*  the  cdgeH  wliere  they  are  qnite  thin.  The  whole 
l(^ii|{tli  of  tlie  implement  la  4  inches ;  the  breadth  at  the  top  is  3.87 
IiicIk'm,  and  iit  the  liottom  1,9  inches. 

KIk.  r>  In  nn  arrow  or  apcarpoint  of  unique  style.  The  mate- 
rial In  iHiinillor,  Imlng,  instead  of  flint  or  some  hard  stone,  of  a 
noinpaet,  but  not  very  hard,  mica  slate  of  dark  gray  color.  The 
atirfmH-    in     covered  ^^  *^-  *■ 

Willi  Did  markN  of  the 
liiMtnimmt  used  in 
mnkluK  it,  ami  is  nut 
nt  ail  Hm<K)th.  The 
sldi'M  nn>  Mlraif(ht,  the 
|H)liit  rallicr  blunt, 
the  linrhs  short,  aharp  and  angular.  The  shank  ia  thick  and  the 
<Mltti>N  ti(<v(>llo<l.    The  aides  of  the  shank  are  scalloped  sharply  and 

•  1'h«H<  |Hir(Unl«l  ttDDW  ara  often  tOnni  and  an  of  rariona  ahapoa  and  aiaaa. 
NqUtVT  auil  l>avU  Sfurv  iinc  fnim  Ibe  mounda,  oa  page  UO  oT  iheir  work,  and  ire  haT* 
omaiHilia  MuapniDnrihoPMbodrAoadaBij,  RmBdlaSalem.afiieailjiaeaaiBeabBpa 
UtuHfh  mad*  iif  dlft<»nt  nulerial.  Sqatar  and  Darla  plaoe  tham  nuder  Iba  bead  of 
>.  ui  (vrset*.  —  F.  W.  P. 
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regularly.  The  whole  length  of  this  instmment  is  2.75  inches, 
and  the  greatest  breadth  1.33  inches.  The  shank  is  .8  of  an  inch 
broad  and  .3  of  an  inch  thick.    It  was  found  at  Corinth,  Vermont. 

Fig.  6  seems  to  be  a  badge  of  office,  amulet,  or  something  of 
the  sort.  •  It  is  made  of  a  very  pretty  breccia  composed  of  light 
and  dark  material.  It  is  finely  wrought  and  very  smooth,  though 
not  poli8he<1.  The  upper  side  is  worke<l  to  a  sharp  edge,  fVom 
which  the  sides  round  outwards  towanls  the  rectangular  base, 
which  latter  has  a  hole  at  each  end  running  obliquely  through  the 
ends.  The  length  of  the  relic  is  4.5  inches  and  the  height  nearly 
2  inches.  This  was  found  about  a  mile  north  of  Burlington,  Vt. 
All  these  articles,  except  Fig.  2,  are  in  the  Museum  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont.  Besides  such  remains  other  traces  of  the 
Indian  tribes  are  seen  in  the  hieroglyphics.  At  Bellows  Falls  two 
rocks  were  found  nuiny  years  ago  on  which  were  rudely  traced 
heads,  a  large  group  on  one  and  a  single  head  on  the  other.  Some 
of  these  luul  rays  coming  fVom  the  top.  Near  Brattleborough,  by 
the  side  of  the  river,  a  large  rock  was  found  which  was  covered 
with  tracings  of  animals,  as  snakes,  birds,  etc.,  in  all,  ten  figures, 
some  not  recognizable  as  representing  an}*  animal. 

Such  are  some  of  the  works  which  tell  us  of  the  former  occu- 
pants of  Vermont. 


THE  PRINCIPLF^  OF  BEE  BREEDING,  f 

BT  rRKDKRICK  WILUAM  VOQSL. 

C>K  the  programme  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  General  Conventloii 
of  Cierman  Bee  Keepers,  held  in  the  City  of  Nurembnrg,  on  the 
14th,  15th  and  16th  days  of  September,  1869,  the  first  question 
was  as  follows : 

*  ImplriBcnU  of  thif  •Insular  form  mkI  higti  flnlth  bave  been  fbuod  boUi  In  tba 
mooad*  and  om  the  tarflMa  tliroaKto«oC  Om  SoaUi  and  West,  but  never  to  my  kaowledfa 
bave  tbej  been  mentioned  from  any  New  Eng land  State  before.  They  are  always 
made  of  ornamental  stone  and  perforated  at  their  lower  eomer.  Hardly  two  specimens 
are  alike  In  their  finish,  though  all  hare  the  singular  general  fbnn  given  In  the  flgnie 
above.  Sqnier  and  Darit  (8. 1.  Cootr.  I.  tSB)  give  IMmres  of  three  i^  these  stones  under 
the  bead  of  ornaments,  but  question  their  being  simply  for  t&at  purpose.  —  T.  W.  P. 

t  Translated  from  the  bermaa  by  Samuel  Wagner,  Editor  of  the  Ameriean  Bee  Joar* 
■al.    rroasthe  Anaalaof  B«eColtiira,forl970. 
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What  i»  the  vtiiue  of  mixed  bntda  of  bee»  producai  by  croamnj 
the  Italian,  Ihe  Egsplilla^  the  C'arniolian  or  Heath  Jiee,  with  th« 
oonrnwn  Black  Be«f 

On  the  general  subject  of  bee  breeding  tbuB  introduced,  but 
with  incidental  reference  also  to  tbe  productiou  of  improvect 
breeds,  Mr.  Vogel,  an  eKperienced  and  accomplisbed  bee  keeper 
and  breeder,  of  tlio  Province  of  Brandenburg,  in  PnissiA,  nha 
probably  has  more  diversified,  practical  and  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  it  than  any  other  apiarian,  submitted  the  following  re- 
marks : 

If  we  carefully  consider  tbe  topics  embraced  in  No.  1  of  our 
pTOgnini™^!  we  shall  rew^nize,  as  tbe  substnnc*  of  them,  this 
query,  "  Is  it  possible  to  produce  an  improved  breed  of  bees? 
And  if  so.  what  are  the  principles  of  breeding  which  we  must 
adopt?" 

I  do  not  deny  tliat  on  this  question  I  shall  speak  with  a  certain 
degree  of  complacency,  for  that  which  I  have  to  communicate  is 
not  derirwl  from  the  indulgeiice  of  an  idle  fancy,  but  is  based  on 
observations  made  at  the  hive  —  tbe  only  sure,  living,  and  pare 
source  of  apistical  science. 

In  a  discourse  on  the  production  of  an  improvetl  breed  of  bees, 
we  have  to  fix  clearly  in  our  minds  the  distinction  between  variety 
and  race,  for  tbe  two  ideas  nrc  not  unfrcqucntty  confounded,  or 
used  in  a  very  arbitrarj-  sense.  The  idea  of  variety  includes  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  constitutional  properties.  In  bees  there  are  among 
'  others,  good  or  bad  temperaments,  swarming  propensity  or  the 
want  of  it,  disposition  to  build  drone  comb,  etc.,  etc.  Allow  me  to 
include  all  such  constitutional  properties  luider  tbe  general  term 
charaderialics.  Variety,  uccordiugly,  is  based  on  the  character- 
istics. Corporeal  markings,  size  and  color,  do  not  come  into  con- 
sideration in  determining  tbe  idea  of  "  variety."  If  the  bees  of  any 
particular  district  are  distinguished  by  a  marked  propensity  for 
swarming,  or  by  any  other  special  characteristics,  we  are  warranted 
in  designating  thera  aa  a  "  variety."  Thus,  in  my  estimation,  the 
heath  bees  of  Luncberg,  those  of  Ixiwer  Austria,  etc.,  etc.,  are 
simply  new  varieties  of  our  well-known  black  bee.  The  peculiar 
constitutional  properties  wliicli  characterize  varieties  are  rooted  in 
the  psychical  or  spiritual  nature  of  the  insect,  and  arc  elicited  by 
the  kind  or  quality  of  tlie  pasturage,  by  particular  modes  of  man- 
agement, by  diversity  of  climate,  ur  some  other  domiimting  pecu- 
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liarity  nf  the  district.  Acronlinglv  tlii-«v  constitutioiml  pro[M>rtira 
(liMppoar  or  uv  lo«t  hy  lapse  of  time,  hj-  hpiiiovmI  to  n  iliRt-rvnt 
loMllty,  and  thns  •uhjpctinff  the  ioacict  to  other  climatic  influcuroa 
and  oUun-  conditioiu  or  roana(r<»mpQt  or  paatiiraffp.  Hcnn?.  tt  is 
obvSons  tliat  for  the  {iroduction  of  an  in)])roA'0(l  ttroeil  nii^re  varie- 
Um  are  of  wry  sti)H>r<liuatt.'  account.  At  the  wiim>  tiintt,  tiofrem,  I 
conlnMl  that  the  imHliiction  uf  an  iuipnivisl  lirmi I  of  grnmii  cntur 
—  that  i*.  one  f^uaili/  nailrd  ta  nil  pariti  of  an  cstcnHiii'  i-oimtry — 
\n  an  iinpiMsihilitj-.  On  the  other  liond,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that,  for  each  particular  ilintrict  jmaACMinK  inarbcd  pcH-nliarity  of 
climalp  aixl  |Muitiirafrp,  an  Impmted  breed  spe<'ially  Huited  to  ttuiae 
coniUti^ms  may  Im>  pfuduce*!.  And  in  this  as[K>4-L,  the  cxiating 
rarieliea  of  tht*  kout-y  he«ii  are  nf  high  Hi^niUcance  an<l  vuliitt. 

Tlw  mvaning  and  «xl«tnt  of  the  idea  oxprcMHcd  by  the  torm  toim 
havt>  Intiti  iiince  hern  "ottlfd  by  ■cirncc.  The  term  embrama  a 
i-mtain  ammint  of  <-xtcmal  corporeal  marking,  among  which  are 
uxe  and  color.  U'hra  tlie  btHts  of  any  extensive  re){ion.  or  even 
of  a  limited  district,  are  found  to  be  strllcin|;ly  dttillnguished  by 
tbetr  larfce  or  small  siae.  by  the  color  aud  qtuUity  of  their  pubett- 
c«ac«,  or  of  the  tint  of  their  dorsal  l>ands.  (him  the  common  type 
uf  the  buntT*  Iwc  —  aasumin);  aa  sut'li.  for  Ihi^  pn'sont,  our  common 
hiark  be^,  we  aw  w«TTnnl«i  in  d«Mti|inBtin(;  tlicm  aa  a  dl«tinct  varu 
rfyorroo*;  and  tlut  each  faricty  or  rwi:  has  itc  own  distinguishing 
iiiaathulional  rharar (eristics  is  Reuerally  Icnown. 

I  an  not  of  opinion,  however,  that  in  order  to  produce  or  Im- 
prove  breeil,  recoursis  mittl  ueceitHarily  Iw  liad  to  the  foreign  racial 
which  have  been  inlrodnc**!  among  u«,  though  it  is  ofti-n  alleged 
that  wc  should,  tram  thL>  «lart,  hare  availrtl  o»rs4-lvc»  nf  them,  and 
e  Muleavuml  thus  In  nriginate  an  impmvt-d  tirci-d.  Hut  had 
that  i-oura«  It^-m  ailnplnl,  we  ahouU)  banlly  vvrr  have  rviwhed  a 
■uttinfac'tory  n-^nll.  'I'hr  pure  races  wonld  have  disaiipciiTtHl  under 
our  banibi  long  Iwforc  wc  could  have  siicceetled  in  sntistilutlnn  an 
liii|«wnd  brwd  tor  them.  It  was  muHi  wiser  to  labor  primarily  to 
e  atock  of  piire  racea.  while  at  the  aome  time  the 
I  of  eadt  were  asaidunusly  atwlied.  And 
now  thai  hoth  these  jwlnta  have  lieen  attaincil,  we  arv  placed  in  a 
|M>aiUoa  favorinit  and  f\imi>thing  nteans  and  facilitivs,  for  the  orig- 
inalitm  awl  proiltietinn  of  an  improve^i  breed. 

I'emtit  me  now  to  coniniiinicatc  tlie  resutta  of  a  series  of  experi- 
mi-itts.  all  of  whii:h  had  for  tlirtr  objtM-t  to  aMwrtain  the  principlca 
which  sbiiuM  guiile  and  goviTn  us  in  the  eniloavor  to  produce  and 
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establish  an  Unproved  bread  of  bcee.     The  experimenU  institutetl 
were  so  numerous,  that  they  might  be  told  by  fifties  or  huudreds. 

1.  Crossing  the  black  be»  wiUt  the  Italian. —  When  the  Italian 
bee  was  introduced  bv  Dzierson,  it  ntta  supposed  thut  the  wurkers 
producett  by  the  Italian  queen,  fertilized  by  a  black  drone,  would 
show  an  intermingling  of  the  external  markings  of  the  parents. 
But  this  was  soon  found  to  Ije  a  mistake.  In  the  second  genera- 
tion already,  degeneration  became  apparent  —  the  hybrids  divided 
numerically,  one  portion  resembling  the  Italian,  and  the  other  the 
black  bees.  For  ttie  purpose  uf  experinieol,  I  continued  breeding 
in  these  two  directions,  and  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation 
reached  again  on  the  one  hand  the  pure  Italian  bee,  and  on  the 
other  in  the  fourth  degree,  the  pure  black  bee.  The  hybriilism  was 
thus  again  resolved  into  itn  aiaval  elements.  The  facts  thus  experi- 
mentally ascertained  are,  however,  of  very  subordinate  significanee, 
elucidating  only  the  coloration  of  the  hybrids.  Of  higher  and 
much  greater  practical  value,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  solution  of 
the  inquiry:— "Do  the  constitutional  cLaracteristies  of  the  two 
become  couuuinglcd  in  the  black-Italian  hybrids  'f  Or  are  those  of 
the  one  variety  or  race  simply  transmitted  to  the  othert"'  It  is 
well  known  that  very  diifercut  answers  have  been  given  to  these 
questions.  Some  breeders  state  that  the  hybrids  of  the  blaek  and 
Italian  bees  possess  the  constitutional  properties  of  the  Italians ; 
while  oUiers  allege  the  direct  cuntrarj-.  8orae  assert  that  the 
hybrids  are  more  irascible  than  the  black  bees  ;  others  again  say 
they  are  less  so.  Some  declare  that  they  will  store  more  honey, 
while  others  say  that  they  will  store  less,  etc.  The  truth  is,  the 
constitutional  properties  of  the  two  are  of  an  exceedingly  subtile 
nature,  which  makes  it  extremely  difllcult  to  base  a  reply  on  the 
results  of  a  cross  between  them.  It  is  only  by  crossing  the  black 
bee  with  the  Egj'ptiau  that  we  can  obtain  any  clear  light  on  the 
point  under  consideration. 

2.  Crositing  the  black  bee  and  the  Egi/ptian.  —  When  the  Egjlv 
tian  bee  was  consigned  to  me  by  the  Berlin  AcclimatiKftUon 
Society,  1  was  of  opinion  that  this  bee  was  of  little,  or  at  most  of 
only  slight  iniportance  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  for  I  supposed 
then  that  whatever  was  to  he  learned  of  the  proposed  mysteries  of 
tJie  bee,  had  already  Ijeen  revealed  by  means  of  the  Italians. 
Now,  however,  I  feel  assured  that  the  future  of  ajnaticai  l/ieoiy  i)ei'- 
taint  to  the  Egyptian  bee. 

Very  soon  some  of  the  Egyptian  queens  became  fertilized  by 
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Tbe  wnrkvn  producdil  by  thrw  qnp«nfl  wcrp  not  ppnt-pt- 
f  lafuvr  than  the  piiiv  El|[y]>tlitn  workpra,  anil  in  otiirr  rrnfNi-lii 
«UII  rwwinliled  Ihe  Kn^iiiitUu)  tvpe  rcn-  luuL'h.  The  rtronmi  pro- 
■liind  hv  Ibf  «e  riupcno  —  aini.-c  Itupretciiation  I'xcrtM  no  iliroct  infln- 
imtx  on  tlirtn  —  wriv  atill  |iur«  t!)iypUiin.  1  now  raixtx]  Horoc 
jomg  qinvnn  fWim  tlip«o  impurely  frrliliiiM  n)oth(T",  nwl  ttn- 
plojrwl  lbf>  Kohln-  proopu  to  scciin<  thpjr  fertflizatimi  by  litiwk 
dronei.  Arvonllni^  to  the  oxpcri<'n<^  dpriveil  from  cTossinR  the 
hiack  hr*  anil  the  Italian,  the  worker*  pnxluce<l  by  such  <|ueena 
■Jtoulil  haTO  bven  numorically  ono-hair  black  beea.  anil  the  other 
half  Kf^^tian.  Itat  whra  tho  IiyTirii)  wcirk<'rii  made  tlioir  ap|>(iar> 
ancc  imr  antidpntiuna  wnrc  not  rvBli«p<i.  Thp  hybrido  divprfiicil 
in  two  dlnwUunti  indeeil,  bnt  the  parmtal  miu-kinfra  hIiowihI  tlipm- 
neirea  iulii|;lc'<l  or  nietteil  into  each  other,  in  a  portion  of  the  pro 
tfeny.  A  portion  of  the  wurker<i  renenibloil  the  Italian  workers  so 
jierfectly.  in  color.  «iip.  and  chamcU'rimicn.  thut  no  »'x(iert  could 
diBtingiiiah  tticm  tmm  pttn<  iLnlianii.  Another  iiortioii  of  tbem 
"till  rcwmblcd  the  I-^-]>tinn  ticcn.  nhowinp:  a  black  ImHy  covereil 
with  a  frrn.\-i«h  pnbcwence,  and  manirestinic  the  o&nfltitutionnl  rhar- 
ttrteristlcs  or  the  l-^-ptians.  Theac  observations  led  me  to  Biip|>oc<«> 
that,  probably  ajpea  ago.  the  Italian  bee  may  have  origliuited  from 
a  eroaa  of  the  bladi  l*ec  with  the  K^yptlan.  I  contmiinicalMl 
thia  conjrctnre  to  Dr.  Gemta^cker  of  B<>rlin  and  other  friends, 
the  lattrr  received  Ihii  >ntg^»tinn  nith  jrrcttt  iliitfavor.  n^niin([ 
it  aa  •lemitatnry  and  diidionoring  the  Italian  l>ce,  and  it  rcijnireil 
no  in»'onni'lerahle  lalmir  to  convince  llictn  Ihnt  the  conjecture  hail 
no  rrfMvncfl  whatever  to  any  (nipponwi  value  or  want  of  valoe  of 
any  variety  of  the  boney  i»w,  bnt  was  of  »  purely  sclentiflc  natiuv  ; 
anil  that  one  variety  might  in  e<xtnoinic  value  xtill  rank  hijjb  slmve 
another.  Ihoiifrh  li  )><■  i-learlV  denmnntraleil  Xa  he  of  hybrid  ori^tin. 
I)r.  (]er«t»ecker  Informefl  me  that  ho  was  unalilc  to  diatinffuiidi  the 
workers  producml  hy  a  cnwa  of  the  black  bw  with  the  Kf^ypllan, 
from  the  pure  Italian  workem ;  but  tlmt  I  hod  assi^ed  no  reason 
fye  ny  bj'pothexia.  and  that  the  t;(H>}^apbiral  distribution  of  the 
boney  bee  militalnl  a^inct  It.  I  then  again  carefViIIy  studied  the 
rKvUent  little  trealiiw  by  Dr.  Oerslaeckcr.  on  "The  Gci^raphlcal 
Distribntion  of  the  Honey  Bee,"  am)  found  that  the  f^tgrnpliieal 
distiibntion  of  the  races  fruiilfdied  no  conelnaive  argitnkentii  cither 
varaf^alnat  my  view*.     Here  the  idea  oceurrwl  to  me  that  the 

i  would  attain  lu  tltn  higliest  dogrtw  of  probability,  if  a 
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hybrid  queeu  of  the  second  or  third  generation  slioiilil  lie  fniiml  to 
produce  drones  which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  Italians. 
Impatiently  did  I  await  the  return  of  spring.  Tlie  drones  finally 
Blade  their  appearance  and  diverged  likewise  in  two  directions; 
one  [wrtion  could  not  be  distinguished  IVom  Italian  drones,  while 
fmother  portion  resembled  the  Egyptian  drones  in  size,  bnt  having 
black  bodies  with  grsyish  pubeBcencc.  I  then  raised  young 
queens  IVom  an  Egji>tian  hybrid  queen  of  the  second  degree  ot 
degeneration,  and  arranged  to  have  them  fertilized  by  dronrs  de- 
rived from  tlie  same  mother,  but  bearing  Italian  markings.  Tlic 
workers  produced  by  these  queens  resembled  the  Italians,  while 
the  drones  diverged  in  the  two  directions  adverted  to.  I  now  prtK 
ceoded  to  breed  in-and-in  from  the  hybrids  thus  obtained,  and  in 
the  third  and  fourth  generations  all  the  drones  bore  Ilie  Italian 
morkingB.  It  might  here  be  objected  that  on  alavol  prim-iples, 
these  hybrids  must  revert  to  their  distinct  parental  or  primttl  races, 
as  is  the  ease  with  hybrids  of  the  black  bee  anil  the  Italians.  But 
1  have  now  before  me  black  Egi-ptian  hybrids  of  the  nineteenth 
generation,  and  iteac  still  retain  their  ebaraeteristic  markings 
unchanged  alike  in  queens,  and  drones,  and  workers,  though  ratlier 
intensified  in  degree  and  permanence.  Firmly  establisheil,  there- 
fore, do  I  regard  this  fact  —  From  a  crona  of  the  black  bte  with  the 
EgnjJtian,  a  ht/brid  is  produced  tchick  wi  man  can  duttiiguidt  from 
the  Italian  bre. 

Now  what  do  these  observations  teach?  For  brevity'fl  sake  I 
will  express  the  question  thus ; — Did  Divine  Omnipotence,  when 
placing  the  animal  creation  upon  the  earih,  provide  in  each  case 
only  owe  primitive  pair?  Or  did  He  create  each  race  at  once  in 
larger  groups?  And  if  the  latter,  were  all  the  animals  of  the 
same  class  perfectly  alike  as  regards  si:!e  and  color?  Or  did  God 
create  directly  the  different  races  of  the  honey  bee?  When  we 
reflect  thai  no  mortal  eye  wituesswl  the  grand  act  of  creation,  and 
further  consider  that  no  reply  can  be  deduced  (rota  any  known  laws 
of  nature,  they  may  be  regarded  as  highly  presumptuous.  But 
tJie  arrogance  apparently  involved  in  them  vanishes  at  once,  when 
I  state  that  I  have  not  deduced  the  reply  (Vom  my  own  mental  cog- 
itations, but  (torn  facts  with  which  I  became  acquainted  when 
croasing  the  common  block  bee  with  the  I^tj-ptian.  My  observa- 
tions constrained  me  to  accept  two  primitive  races  for  the  hont^y 
bee.    A  portion  of  each  of  these  races  certainly  existed  since  the 
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■Uirn  (if  hirtofy,  ami  Uimp  I  denominate  oWt^Hol  or  primani  nu>«iB. 
In  tliK  nmnii'  of  tiniL'  othprn  aroHi  fknni  the  proHHlnK  or  intermix- 
tutv  of  the  iiriinKry  races  aird  thetie  I  caJI  ilerieaJiif  or  mYniwidry 
raoeit.  iir  mrietifji.  Ilie  lilauk  Imw  and  the  Kgyptiut  I  regnti)  tut 
prln«ry  rarva.  The  ItAlUun.  i'nH.-ro|itnnM,  Svrtnna.  rhiiww,  etc.. 
Mtf. — "  WItii  i-KH  ttHinl  Iho  pmplrH?  who  luune  thoir  nunrw?"  nil 
Ih—n  ar«  nothing  num'  than  ttai^  liyhriilouii  ]iro<lnrtKi  sprin^ng  ft'om 
tto  two  originKl  nw^ut  —  inrrr  ilcrivativo  or  serondan-  rao«s.  I 
raitan  to  mj  that  if  all  tbrae  mixed  products  l>c  entirely  rvmoTnl. 
l««viaK  mt  only  Ibe  pure  black  hoe  and  tli«  pure  EfOT**"*-  1  could 
HWdlly  nproduc«  any  dc«Llr<^  M>c'oiidary  rtuv.  liy  croMiint;  tboac 
two  prinuu^M.  PoNailily,  lh^  ■Irikin^ly  lilnck  honry  her  or  Mail- 
■fucar  nwy  y*t  pro«'  li>  U-  anolhrr  primary  rat*. 

S,  Cmiunnff  tkf  Italian  lirr  nnd  tht  Egyfilian,  —  What  han  hith- 
nU)  Iwcn  naid  is  of  nilmrrilnate  importance,  ho  far  an  rcftardit  tbir 
[imdiK'tion  of  an  improved  lireed.  liecauae  ll  referii  oaly  lo  thv 
color  or  marlinifs  which  It  may  be  ihoujAt  dcntrable  lo  (rive  lo  thi* 
improved  lir^ed.  ItuI  of  hitther  nnd  mon"  practical  iini»<>rtance  la 
the  anluUou  of  the  qunstiono.  !■  th«  ■■otiKlitiitional  tniniM-roinent 
timnMniMtMr  to  another?  And  if  so,  i*  Uti*  Ut  be 
of  the  i]Hceii  or  drone?  Or,  again,  do  tite  con- 
:ics  of  the  two  rap<^  or  varieti«8  become  so  eom- 
ev  nritnl  into  each  other  by  the  cross,  that  new  aad 
ipwU  constitutional  pruperlles  are  ibe  result?  In  hrceiUng  we 
turn  hltlierto  rell<-d  mainly  on  tlie  qneen.  We  staid  —  "  tlili!  \»  a 
dmice,  populnua  colony  with  s  flne  iiroUnc  qiit-fn.  tltcrrfore  we  must 
use  MHne  of  lis  bkxKl  fur  rmiaing  ifueena."  lint  I  do  not  Iwlievc 
that,  in  the  enilearor  Ui  procnn-  an  improved  iTeed,  it  h>  suiHcient  to 
bav*  n-gnni  only  ftir  Uit*  iinalities  trf  the  queen.  According  t«  my 
i>ba«rTation«.  thoM*  of  the  drone,  loo.  mqiit  Vie  taken  into  account. 

In  order  to  accumulate  facta.  It  Viecame  necesaarr  to  cross  tbe 
Italian  bee  with  the  K^t'ptiaa.  because  these  two  are  the  exact  ooun- 
teritarts  of  eacli  other,  aa  reganbi  cuiiiilitulidiiol  eharacte-riKtlew  — 
the  Kicyptiaoa  having  a  Ovry  temjuToment,  while  Uie  Italian  is  of 
a  placid  and  gvntle  dUpo*illon.  Tlte  first  inquiry  wna: — Doee 
the  t#m|>cnunent  n>i>ide  in  the  seminal  fllament,  or  in  the  egg? 
In  other  worU,  u  the  seminal  filament  the  germ  of  the  young  bee. 
oris  tbe  egg? 

When  first  tbe  somiiuU  filamentii  were  difooT«red  in  the  gcnenu 
tive  fluid,  it  WON  thought  that  radi  WM  tin  indplvnt  giinn  of  a 
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nascent  creature ;  and  that  the  young  animal  is  nothing  more  than 
a  fully  developed  seminal  filament.  Accordingly,  it  was  assumed 
that  the  egg  only  contained  the  requisite  nutriment  for  the  suste- 
nance and  development  of  the  seminal  filament.  Now,  if  this 
were  in  reality  the  germ  of  the  nascent  creature,  the  constitutional 
properties  must  be  inherent  in  the  drone.  But  every  bee  breeder 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  an  unimpregnated  queen  lays  eggs  which 
produce  drones  exclusively ;  and  he  Airther  knows  that  worker  bees 
occasionally  lay  eggs  from  which  living  creatures  are  developed, 
and  that  these  are  invariably  drones.  From  these  facts  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  egg  contains  the  germ  of  the  young  bee.  Let  us  now 
inquire  what  observation  and  experiment  further  teach.  I  crossed 
pure  Egyptian  queens  with  Italian  drones.  In  the  hybrid  progeny, 
the  constitutional  properties  —  the  temperament  —  of  the  Egyp- 
tian seemed  completely  obliterated,  as  it  were,  and  those  of  the 
Italian  substituted.  I  next  crossed  the  Italian  queens  with  Egyp- 
'  tian  drones,  and  the  progeny  displayed  the  Egyptian  characteris- 
tics wholly.  Hence,  it  was  manifest  that  the  temperament  of  the 
bee  resides  in  the  seminai  filament.  Accordingly,  in  our  endeavors 
to  provide  an  improved  breed,  our  attention  must  be  preeminently 
directed  to  the  drones  by  which  the  selected  queen  is  to  be  ferti- 
lized. We  come  now  to  the  question  whether  drones  possess  di- 
versities of  temperament ;  but  the  elucidation  of  this  branch  of 
our  topic  would  occupy  too  much  time  at  present.  I  may  per- 
haps have  occasion  hereafter  to  discuss  it. 

Some  may  dissent  from  the  views  I  have  here  expressed,  but  we 
cannot  disagree  in  our  object,  namely,  by  steadfast  endeavor  and 
close  scrutiny  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  which  the 
Omniscient  has  embodied  in  that  very  diminutive  member  of  ani- 
mated nature,  the  Honey  Bee. 


HABITS    OF    THE    PRAIRIE    DOG. 

BY  PBOF.   B.   G.  JILLSON,   PH.D. 

October  26th,  1869, 1  received  two  Prairie  Dogs,  which  had 
been  forwarded  from  Cheyenne,  Wyoming  Territory.  They  were 
about  the  same  size,  each  measuring  thirteen  inches  in  length,  the 


t  antl  ui  elf[lilb  Inches  long.  For  want  or  a  better 
e  kofit  until  apriuK  In  ouo  of  the  Urge  roouia  of  tbtt 
ua[vi>nity  )>aUtliu||E.  whtro  ■  1k>x  wm  iMaigneil  Tor  their  e*[>«vial 
uw!.  with  full  {wrmiaitioii  to  nin  nlioiit  as  they  <:boM\  pnivldnl 
tkHf  nmainctl  on  llicir  good  twhavior.  Ilanily  bad  tbvy  btxm 
id  in  tlioir  now  qnartrrs  when  t4ipy  began  to  niakc  a  foraging 
dltion  about  llie  room,  and  dlkcovtrriug  Hcvcral  boxes  of 
»  mlutfraloglcal  Hpcclineuit  wm[)|M.*d  in  soft  paper,  pronouucoti 
Um  Ifttter  article  couflncatvd,  nud  prui'efded  to  appn>priut«  it  to 
tlu'ir  own  u>p.  Hciting  tliu  [inpcr  wtlb  tlivir  twth  they  would 
•oon  strip  the  spocimcii,  nnd  flitting  on  thrir  land  legs,  and  using 
'Uwir  |>aws  as  liands,  would  cram  their  monlh  and  check  pouebM 
with  l]i«  plunder — the  Ioqk  ends  protruding — and  then  with  a 
pvculiBf  unbliug  gnil  crinis  the  room,  and,  having  dcposit«>d  their 
1(10(1  unilcf  a  caiH)  ot  aiiparatun,  (guickly  return  fur  inurf.  Thia 
was  continued  for  Mvcral  liayo,  till  tlicy  lind  gathered  an  imtnrnm: 
fWUltily  of  warm  material  composed  of  every  scrap  of  wood  or 
r  that  oould  be  obtained.  Not  satiufled  with  this  wholesale 
ring,  tbey  cuinmeueed  an  lm]iitcrlmliiat«  gnawlujr  of  table 
I,  oabinet  cases,  boxes,  etc..  in  fact  everything  upon  which  tbey 
eoahl  exercise  their  shnqi  incisors  except  tlie  stuv«,  which  I 
notieeil  they  cBre(\illy  avoided  after  onco  trying  their  skill  uiran  it. 
So  tronbtesoniR  did  they  at  length  become,  that  they  were  conftned 
In  their  (mx.  and  only  occaHlunally  permitted  to  run  at  largo 
untler  a  wBtcb(\il  eye.  At  such  tiu)«s  tbey  would  auible  about  the 
rtMim,  occasionally  stupplug  and  wbikklng  tlicir  tail  in  a  iuohI 
amiiaing  wanner.  At  the  aligliteat  noise  they  would  raise  tbem- 
iwlvtut  ujKin  tbeir  bind  leg*,  with  their  fore  legs  hanging  down  In 
front,  and  with  a  (|uidc,  sluirp,  intelligent  look  In  all  dlreetions, 
r  to  disooTcr  tbe  cause  of  tbe  dlstnrbanoe.  They  soon 
I,  oonting  when  called,  and  eating  ^^>m  my  band, 
tboo^  tbay  would  MODetlnica  givo  strangers  who  were  too  familiar, 
a  prstty  sharp  nip.  Their  food  oonsisted  uf  the  blade,  itlock,  and 
gntin  of  uom,  tb»  blaiivs  and  routs  of  grass,  cabbage  leaves, 
imitry  lt>p«,  njiplex.  nuts,  etc.  Ot  i>eaDuts  tbey  were  \ery  fond, 
but  of  uuts  with  a  ban]  shell  tliey  secme^l  to  huve  no  conception 
wbslavar.  Taking  them  In  their  pawn,  tbey  would  try  tlirir  teeth 
upon  Ibem,  and  then  let  thua  drop  in  np[>arnnt  disgust ;  in  tills  ro- 
speot  ai-ting  very  dilTfreully  frum  thmr  near  relatives,  the  squirrels. 
WThea  the  nuts  wer«  erack^d,  however,  tbey  seemed  to  enjoy  them 
M  ft  great  luxury.    Thoir  peculiar,  short,  quick  and  sharp  voice 
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was  orten  exorciaed  for  the  amusemetit  of  my  fiends.  At  a 
peculiar  chirrup  of  mine,  they  would  qaii-kly  assume  an  erect  post- 
ure, their  fore  paws  liaiigiug  in  front,  their  beads  raised  aa  high  im 
possible,  and  with  mouth  turned  upwards,  give  fortli  a  sonud  so 
nearly  resembling  the  yelp  of  a  domestic  puppy,  as  to  confer  on 
these  peculiar  animals,  the  familiar,  though  by  no  means  appropri- 
ate, name  of  Prairie  Dogs.  At  each  cry  they  Jerked  thoir  laiU,  as 
if  it  cost  them  an  eifort  to  speak  so  loud.  They  were  very  affw.-- 
tionate.  seldom  quarrelling,  and  oden  standing  witb  their  fore  pnws 
on  each  other's  shoulders,  rubbing  their  noses  together.  1  onco 
discovered  that  one  of  them  hail  crawled  through  a  small  hole, 
and  was  wandering  about  between  tiie  laths  snd  outside  of  tlio 
building.  As  often  as  I  called,  it  would  answer,  and  at  length 
discovering  that  it  ha<l  found  its  way  to  the  ceiling,  I  removed  a 
board  from  the  floor  of  tlie  room  above  and  releasing  it,  returned 
it  to  its  companion.  The  demonstrations  of  all'ection  which  fol- 
loweil  would  put  to  shame  miujy  a  couple  of  higher  iuteliigencc. 
Tlie  nest  day  the  other  one  had  not  been  released  ten  minutes, 
when  it  too  passed  through  the  same  hole,  and  probablj-  following 
the  track  of  its  predecessor,  was  finally  removed  from  the  same 
opening.  On  being  returned  to  its  ([uarters,  demonstrations  were 
indulged  in,  similar  to  those  of  tlie  preceding  day.  During  the 
greater  part  of  December,  January  and  February,  they  lay  in  a 
dormant  state,  although  there  was  usually  a  fire  iu  the  room  six 
days  in  eaeli  week.  They  were  generally  found  occupying  the 
centre  of  their  paper  heap,  coiled  up  in  su<^h  a  way  as  to  resemble 
two  small  parcels  of  Air.  Their  temperature  was  so  much  reduced 
that  they  seemed  cold  to  the  touch,  and  often  provoked  the  remark 
fVom  strangers  "  They  are  dead,  stojie  dead."  They  ne\'er  ojjcned 
their  eyes,  and  showed  by  their  actions  that  they  desired  nothing  eo 
much  as  to  be  let  alone.  Towards  the  close  of  February  Ihey 
began  to  eshibit  signs  of  returning  life,  occasionally  leaving  their 
box,  to  which,  however,  they  would  soon  return.  Early  iu  the 
spring  1  took  them  to  my  home  a  few  miles  fi^im  the  city,  and 
placctl  them  in  a  lai^  pen  where  they  hod  abundant  opportunity 
of  enjoying  their  well  known  digging  propensities.  Having  se- 
lected a  comer  they  commenced  their  labors  and  were  soon  out  of 
sight.  In  a  few  days  they  had  raised  a  mound  around  the  en- 
trance one  foot  and  a  half  in  height  and  two  feet  in  diameter. 
Their  under-groand  work,  however,  seemed  never  completed,  for 
they  were  constantly  throwing  dirt  from  the  hole.    In  dij^ng. 
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tb^  fl^^^^^^HRH.  tlirowing  the  dirt  iKitne  ilUUnce  to  Ibp 
r  feet.  Somrtimtrs  Uwy  titrncd  arouml  nnd 
poabed  lli«  (Ifrt  berore  tliem  with  their  {mwa.  Tbcy  hul  n  kIdku- 
Ur  bablt  of  tuiDK  tltvir  uoaea  as  minintiirv  batlorinp-ram*,  mini 
WCTv  oonatnntli.'  Imntin^  tlio  OKrtJi  about  tboir  pt-u  In  thb  tnnnnvr. 
Tbey  Ajfi^l  much  of  linnr  linic  —  «olIK^tiluod  oue,  ani)  Bometimes 
bolfa' — nittiog  fivrt  on  tlicir  monnil  with  iiieir  {inwi  hniif^ing  down 
in  ftuHt.  ■pparcully  tnkin§E  »  onrvcy  uf  thrir  narrow  qiiariera.  At 
tlut  sli^trntt  uoiap,  lltry  would  dart  into  thpir  koli!  shaking  tlicir 
tittle  tails  in  «  most  comical  and  dirisivc  ni.inncr.  llonlly  luul 
Muf}'  diiU4][Mearetl,  liowevvr,  wlion  Uicir  lieada  would  stcaltliily  rvap- 
pear  wtlli  a  gazv  of  curioaity  and  imperii  no  Bce.  Though  ap- 
panrntly  m>  timid,  tbry  somvtimen  «,*x)iibit«H|  an  udvvnturoua  spirit, 
ma  aliown  by  Uirir  rrcqnnnt  cJimlut  to  the  roof  or  the  atljoiulnft 
0(wl-«hMl,  while  Uicir  hasty  and  awkward  eorambling  to  got  down 
wma  •ometiraes  amusing  to  beholJ,  Wishing  to  examine  tJuHr 
uniler-oiround  haliitatiot),  I  commeiiciil  Koveinber  2fth,  to  dig 
them  out.  A«  Uirir  burrow  pasMnl  under  the  coal  aJied,  Ita  d«ptb 
waa  pntbabtr  modiRiil  by  tliin  circumatnnuu,  and  the  task  was  not 
•o  ifivnt  aa  1  at  Brat  aupposod. 


{ 


In  Uw  above  vkrbrh.  A  li  V  represents  the  outline  of  that  cor- 
ner of  tb«  pen  in  which  their  hole  was  commenced,  and  V  B  D 
the  aldu  of  the  coal-alxHl  under  whivh  they  burrowed.  Hie 
paMagM  were  about  three  and  a  hair  InclicM  in  iliameter,  and 
Beariy  kkiihI,  hiring  slightly   flattentd   bom  alwvc,  downward. 


HABTn   or  TBB  PBAIBIB   TtOO. 

Their  depth  is  indicated  in  inches  by  the  flgiircs  in  the  cut,  the 
Dieasnrenients  being  taken  from  the  top  of  the  passage  to  tUe 
surface  of  the  ground.  E  shows  the  position  of  a  side  excava- 
tion, spliericol  in  shape,  and  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  which, 
when  opened,  was  found  filled  with  dried  grass,  corn  fodder,  etc. 
F  was  also  spherical,  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  empty,  ff 
was  n  lilind  passage,  or  cui  de  wic,  three  feet  in  length,  packed 
solid  with  grass  and  tittle  masses  of  dirt,  the  object  donbtless 
being  to  keep  moist  the  winter's  supply  of  food ;  tlie  packing 
being  accomplished  by  the  bunting  process  already  desoribed. 
The  burrow  passed  under  K  as  indicated  by  the  dotted  linos,  and 
Fig^  g  as  shown  by  the   section   in  the  margin, 

where  a  represents  tlie  surface  of  the 
ground,  b  one  side  of  the  granary  ^.  and 
c  the  passage  way  beneath.  The  distance 
from  a  to  6  was  eight  inches,  the  width  of 
b  at  this  point  six  inches,  and  the  distance 
from  ft  to  c  four  inches.  The  total  length 
of  nnder-ground  excavation  was  about 
twcnty-flve  feet.  The  question  is  often 
asked,  does  the  Prairie  I>og  require  any 
water?  The  gentleman  who  brought  mine  on,  said  he  had  had 
them  two  months,  during  which  time  he  had  given  them  nothing 
to  drink.  1  received  them  Octoljer  26th,  1S63,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  Ist  of  May,  1870,  I  am  sure  they  drank  nothing. 
March  11th  and  April  3d,  I  placed  a  dish  of  water  before  them, 
Each  time  they  merely  smelt  of  it,  and  turned  away  without 
drinking  a  drop.  From  the  1st  of  May  to  the  lust  of  Novem- 
l>er,  they  occupied  their  summer  quarters,  and  though  always 
rejecting  the  water  placed  before  them,  they  may  have  received 
an  abundant  supply  from  the  falling  rain,  the  dew,  and  the 
moist  earth.  During  the  month  of  December,  1870,  oue  of  them 
drank  four  times,  viz.,  on  the  7th,  half  an  ounce ;  the  0th,  two 
ounces ;  the  Hth,  one  and  a  half  ounces ;  the  20tli,  one  and  a  half 
ounces,  and  on  the  22d,  commonce<i  its  winter  nap. 

It  is  often  recorded  in  the  books,  that  the  Prairie  Dog,  owl  and 
rattlesnake  live  lovingly  t<^ether  in  the  same  hole.  I  have  scon 
many  "dogtowns"  with  owls  and  dogs  standing  on  contignous, 
and  in  some  caeea,  on  the  same  mound,  but  never  saw  a  snake  iu 
the  vicinity.     I  have  conversed  with  many  fixintiersmen  and  have 
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yet  to  find  one  who  will  acknowledge  his  belief  in  this  singular 
phenomenon.  In  a  region  of  country,  where  snakes  are  so  abun- 
dant as  in  some  parts  of  the  West,  it  would  be  very  strange  if 
they  were  not  occasionally  found  in  ^^  dogtowns  "  as  well  as  else- 
where. In  the  room  in  which  my  dogs  were  confined,  was  a  cage 
containing  two  AiU-grown,  living  rattlesnakes.  This  gave  me  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  testing  the  friendship  of  these  animals 
for  one  another,  but  my  cautious  skepticism  exceeded  my  curiosity, 
and  my  little  friends  did  not,  this  time  at  least,  fall  victims  to 
scientific  experiments. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  BIRDS  AND  INSECTS. 


The  few  last  numbers  of  the  French  ''  Revue  des  Cours  Scieki^ 
tifiques"  (Nos.  36,  38,  40,  1870),  which  has  been  suspended  since 
the  siege  of  Paris,  contain  the  reports  of  a  course  of  lectures 
by  M.  Marey  on  this  interesting  subject.  The  distinguished  lec- 
turer has  brought  to  bear  on  this  difilcult  theme  rare  experimental 
and  mechanical  tastes,  added  to  a  nicety  of  manipulation  charac- 
teristic of  his  countr>'men. 

Who  of  us,  as  remarked  to  the  translator  by  an  eminent  orni- 
thologist, can  even  now  explain  the  long  sustained,  peculiar  flight 
of  the  hawk,  or  turkey  buzzluxi,  as  it  sails  in  the  air  without 
changing  the  |)osition  of  its  wings?  and,  we  would  add,  the  some- 
what similar  flight  of  a  butterfly  ?  It  is  the  poetry  of  motion,  and 
a  mar>'ellous  exhibition  of  grace  and  ease,  combined  with  a  won- 
derAil  underlying  strength  and  lightness  of  the  parts  concerned  in 
flight. 

Before  we  give  a  partial  account  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
delicate  experiments  of  I^fessor  Marey,  our  readers  should  be 
reminded  of  the  great  diflferences  between  an  insect  and  a  bird,  re- 
membering that  the  former  is,  in  brief,  a  chitinous  sac,  so  to  speak, 
or  rather  a  series  of  three  such  spherical  or  elliptical  sacs  (the 
head,  thorax  and  abdomen)  ;  the  outer  walls  of  the  body  forming 
a  solid  but  light  crust,  to  which  are  attached  broad,  membranous 
wings,  the  wing  being  a  sort  of  membranous  bag  stretched  over  a 
Aramework  of  hollow  tubes,  so  disposed  as  to  give  the  greatest 
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liglituess  and  Rtrcngtb  to  the  wing.  The  wings  are  moved  by  pow- 
orAil  iniiHeles  of  flight,  ftlliiig  up  the  citvity  of  tho  thorax,  just  tu» 
the  miiBi'les  are  largofit  about  the  thorax  of  a  bird.  Jloroovt-r  in 
the  body  of  insects  that  fly  (aiiuh  as  the  bee.  cock-chaf<^>r  and  dragon 
fly),  as  distinguished  from  those  that  creep  exclusively,  the  air 
tubes  (trachcie)  wliich  rainif)-  into  every  part  of  the  body,  arc  di- 
lated hero  and  there,  es|)eciully  in  the  base  of  the  alxlomen.  into 
large  sacs,  which  are  filled  with  air,  when  the  insect  is  about  to 
lake  flight,  so  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  Iwdy  is  greatly  di- 
minished, ludeetl,  these  air  sacs,  dilatable  at  will  by  the  insect, 
may  be  compared  to  the  swimming  bladder  of  fishes,  which  enables 
them  to  rise  aud  fall  at  will  to  ilifferent  levels  in  the  sea,  thus 
effecting  an  immense  saving  of  the  labor  of  swimming.  In  the 
birds,  as  everybody  knows  who  has  eaten  a  chicken,  or  attended 
the  dissection  of  a  Thanksgiving  turkey,  the  soft  parts  are  exter- 
nal, attached  to  the  bony  framework  comprising  the  skeleton,  thw 
wing  bones  being  directly  connected  with  the  uentral  back  bono  ; 
so  that  while  these  two  sorts  of  animated  machines  are  so  differ- 
ent in  etnictnre,  they  yet  act  in  much  the  same  manner  when  on 
the  wing.  The  differences  are  clearly  stated  by  Marey,  some  of 
whose  conclusions  we  now  give  almost  word  for  word- 

The  flight  of  butterflies  aud  motlts  difllrs  from  that  of  a  binl, 

in  the  almost  vertical  dii'ection  of  the  stroke  of  their  wings,  and  ' 

pj    ji  in  their  faculty  of  sailing  in    the   air    without 

making  any  movements  :    though  sometimes  in 

■  the  course  thry  [iursue,  they  setm  to  resemble 
birds  iu  their  flight. 
The  flight  of  insects  anri  birds  difiers  in  the 
form  of  the  trajectory  of  the  wing  in  space ;  in 
the  inclination  of  Uie  plane  in  which  the  winga 
beat ;  in  the  rfile  of  each  of  the  two  alternating 
(and  in  au  inverse  sense)  morements  that  the 
wings  execute ;  as  also  in  the  facility  with  which 
the  air  is  decomposed  during  these  difl"erent 
movements.  As  the  wings  of  a  fly  are  adorned 
with  a  brilliant  array  of  colors,  we  can  follow  the  trajectory,  or 
figure,  that  each  wing  writes  in  the  air ;  it  is  of  the  form  of  a 
figure  of  eight  (tig.  9).  first  discovered  by  l*iofessor  .T.  Bell 
Petti  grew  of  Edinbm^h. 

By   an    ingenious  machine   siwciully    devised   for  the  |)iirposc, 
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Man-y  f<iim>l  that  ■  Irinl'it  wiii^  tiiovcn  In  an  vllipae.  wllb  a  pointti] 

Niiininit  (Fig.  10).    Thv  inwtct  IicmU  tlic  air  in  a  iti«lin?tly  Inirizoii- 

tftl  plonc  Imt  (Itt^  hini  in  it  n-rtiivl  plnnc.     ThK  wit 

i«  liDiMrnHoiM  to  Ihr  air;    nhile  Ibv  Itini'A  wing 

ivstHta  liip  uir   tmly  on    Ita  UDiIer  ud<>.      H«uc«. 

Uu'tr  MP  Iwii  ■■irU  of  I'lrei-tw  ;  In  the  insert,  the  uji 

anil  <l'i«-n  atTnlu-ii  nrv  nctive  ;  in  liio  tiinl.  tlie  lovr- 

vhng  of  tli«  wing  i«  the  unly  ncUrc  |icritHl,  tlutuiih 

the  num  itrak*  fanw  to  suMlAin  tlK>  tiirH,  tlu-  nir 

acting  on  tba  wing.    Tbe  binl's  hotly  i»  horixontal 

wlim  Um  wing  g1v*B  ft  (lownwani  Mroke ;   but 

when  the  )i«ttt  In  upwanl.  the  bird  i^  plaonl  in  nn  ini-liucU  jihuw 

tike  ft  witi|riMl  |ir(>jM-tili-.  nnil  iiionntM  up  un  tin-  air  liy  mrftim  of  lint 

iiiclintHl  vurfnivN  Html  it  |iiijii>ivi.'ly  utfrra  to  llir  rpnintnnc*'  of  tliis 

fluid. 

In  on  insect,  an  puergetic  movement  is  e<|UAll,v  noci-itiun'  to 
■Irike  the  nir  at  both  tiestit  u{)  anil  ilowu.  In  the  hlnl,  <>ti  the  cou* 
limrr.  one  aoUve  beat.  only,  in  ni-feiuan-.  tlw  iliiwn  beat.  It  cre- 
fttea  at  that  time  all  thv  motive  fnrr-c  that  will  Im  iliii]M'nwil  iluring 
the  entire  tvrnlutiou  of  the  wing.  ITii*  rtilfcronce  if  doe  to  the 
dlAnvncw  In  form  of  the  wing,  llie  <liff*'r«nc«  bctwcpn  the  two 
forma  of  flight  is  shown  by  an  inspection  of  the  two  accompftnying 
fignm  (11,  IS).  An  Inatwl's  wing  is  small  at  the  base  and  broad 
at  the  end.  Tlus  breadth  would  be  useless  near  the  body.  bc^auBo 
at  thl«  point  the  wint;  ''"^  ^"^^  move  swiftly  enough  to  strike  the 
air  pfiWtively.  The  type  of  the  inxet^^tviui  wing  is  deatined,  then, 
simply  to  Mrihe  the  air.  Hut  in  thi-  tiini  the  wing  [ilay*  also 
a  pasaire  rAIr,  i.  e.. 
It  reccirea  thv  pr«a- 
Mire  iif  thv  ah-  on  its 
umler  ai"li',  wbfD  llic 
binl  is  im^vcled  rap- 
i<lly  onward  b;  Its  bc< 
quired  BwiRBcaa.  In 
tbMw  eondhioaw  the 
whole  aainu]  is  earned  onwartl  iii  apace;  all  tiw  poinln  of  its 
wing  have  the  name  relocit}-  {eilf*»e).  The  neigbUiring  regions 
of  the  boily  are  u»el\il  to  prens  «]»}»  the  air  which  auts  ns  on  a 
paper  kite  (orr/.roiuaf).  The  Uoe  of  the  wing  alau  in  tlie  binl,  ii 
and  proriiled  with  l^thera,  which  form  a  broad  sorfhcc 
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which  the  air  preaees  with  a  force  and  melliod  very  efflcadoiis  in 
supporting  the  bU-d.  Fig.  13  givei^  nii  idea  of  this  disposition  of 
the  wing  ht  the  a<.'tive  and  passive  time  in  a  bird. 

The   inner  half  of  the  wing  is  the   passive    part  of  the  organ, 
while  the  extcniul  Imlf.  thut  whifh  strikes  the  air,  is  the  nelive 
part.      A     fly's    wing 
*'*■  "'  niakea  3;)0  revolutions 

in  a  second,  exeenting 
cini sequent ly  GGO  sitn- 
jile  oscillations;  it 
ought  at  each  tijne  to 
impress  a  lateral  devi- 
Trsjfci'.ry  of.  bird's  winr  ation  of  the    body   of 

tlic  insect,  and  destroy 
the  velocity  that  the  preceding  oscillation  has  given  it  in  a  con- 
trary direction.  So  that  by  this  hypothesis  the  insect  in  its  Sight 
only  utilizes  fifty  to  one  hundred  ])arts  (or  one  half)  of  the  resist- 
ance that  the  air  fumishea  it. 

In  the  bird,  at  the  moment  of  lowering  the  wings,  the  oblique 
plane  which  strikes  the  air  in  decomposing  the  resistauee,  produces 
a  vertical  component  which  resists  the  weight  of  the  bird's  bcxly, 
and  a  horizontal  com]>onent  which  imparts  swiftness.  The  hori- 
zontal component  is  not  lost,  but  is  utilized  during  the  rise  of  the 
wing,  as  in  a  paper  kite  when  held  in  the  air  against  the  wind. 
Thus  the  binl  ntilizes  seventy-five  out  of  one  hundretl  parts 
of  the  resiatance   that  the  air  ftirnishes.     The  style   of  flight  of 


liirds,  is,  therefore,  theoretically  KU|n?nor  to  that  of  insi'Cts,  As 
to  the  division  of  the  muscular  force  between  the  resiatance  of  tlie 
air  and  the  mass  of  the  body  of  the  bird,  we  should  compare  tho 
exertion  made  in  walking  on  sand,  for  example,  as  compared  with 
walking  on  marble.     This  is  easy  to  measure.     When  a  fish  strikes 
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the  water  with  its  tail  to  propel  itself  fonn'arcU  it  performs  a  double 
taxk :  one  part  consists  in  pushing  baokwanls  a  certain  mass  of 
wat4*r  with  a  certain  swiftness,  and  the  other  in  pushing  on  the 
IkkIv  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  surroun<ling  fluid.  This  last 
|>(>rti(m  of  the  task  only  is  utilixcil.  It  wouhl  U*  greater  if  the  tail 
of  tlie  fish  encountere<l  a  soli<l  object.  Almost  all  the  pro|K*lling 
agencii>s  employee!  in  navigation  undergo  this  loss  of  labor  (^ra?vii7) 
wliidi  <ie|K>nds  on  the  mobility  of  the  point  cTappuL  The  bird  is 
plactMi  among  conditions  especially  unfavorable. 

lYofessor  Marey  ends  his  first  lecture  with  a  discussion  of  the 
division  of  the  muscular  force  between  the  resistance  of  the  air 
an<i  the  mass  of  the  IkkIv  of  the  bird.  His  second  and  third  lee- 
tun^H  are  on  the  resiMtance  of  the  air,  illustratinl  by  mathematical 
and  physical  data,  and  the  exhibition  of  his  peculiar  and  delicate 
machinery'  for  solving  these  problems  by  actual  experiment. 
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The  Geology  and  PinrsicAL  C5E<>«RArnY  of  Brazil.*  —  In 
gleaning  after  some  of  the  most  notable  of  the  world's  travellers 
who  have  visited  Brazil,  little  enough  would  seem  to  l>e  left  for 
another  explorer  in  the  same  field.  By  steadily  pursuing,  however, 
for  the  most  part  one  line  of  study,  though  a  most  comprehensive 
one,  our  author  as  a  geologist  has  brought  together  in  this  read- 
able book  a  simple,  clear,  philosophic  account  of  Brazilian  geology 
in  its  widest  sense,  which,  while  doing  Justice  to  the  preceding 
writers,  contains  a  vast  deal  of  novel  information  and  does  de- 
cided credit  to  American  geographical  and  geological  science. 
Our  really  good,  caref\illy  prepared  books  of  travel  can  be 
counted  on  the  fingers'  ends.  This  new  candidate  for  favor  may 
well  be  included  among  the  select  few.  In  Humboldt's  famous 
"Travels"  and  **  Views  of  Nature  "  we  have  the  results  of  years  of 
travel  by  a  natural  philosopher ;  in  Bates's  and  Wallace's  narra- 

*  Thayer  ExpediUon.  SctoDtlflc  BesalU  of  a  Joarner  in  Brasll.  By  Louii  AgaaaU 
•ad  hit  trarcUInf  Compaaiont.  Geology  aad  Physical  C^eofraphy  of  Braail.  By 
ProfiM»or  C.  r.  Ham.  With  Uliutrmtiont  and  mapt.  Boston:  FWda, Osgood  A  Co., 
1K7U.    8TO.  pp.OO.    $iM. 
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lives  we  receive  the  impressions  of  single-minded  zoologists  as  to 
the  natural  scenery,  the  customs  of  the  people,  the  habits  and 
strange  ways  of  beasts,  birds  and  insects ;  the  works  of  Herndon, 
Gibbon,  and  Orton,  are  contributions  to  the  geography  of  the 
Amazon  valley ;  and  in  Fletcher  and  Kidder,  and  Burton,  we  see 
the  human  aspect  of  Brazilian  life.  To  fill  up  these  sketches, 
more  or  less  fragmentary  and  random,  we  need  a  faithful  study 
by  a  master  with  the  details  elaborated  with  scrupulous  care. 

To  begin  with,  we  need  to  know  how  the  South  Ameiican  con- 
tinent w^s  built  up,  and  the  history  of  the  changes  by  which  it 
became  so  rich  and  fertile,  as  well  as  the  physical  and  climatic 
peculiarities  which  have  determined  the  genius  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  will  hereafter  influence  their  progress  in  civilization.  The 
materials  for  such  a  work  have  been  most  industriously  gathered 
by  I^ofessor  Agassiz  and  his  assistants,  and  the  present  volume, 
which  we  owe  primarily  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  Mr.  Thayer,  and  to 
Professor  Ilartt's  ardor  in  making  a  second,  independent  visit, 
assisted  by  generous  friends  in  New  York,  is  the  first  fruits  of 
these  new  explorations. 

The  volume  before  us  does  not  touch  specially  upon  the  physi- 
cal geology,  of  the  Brazilian  Andes  and  head  waters  of  the 
Amazon.  The  author  confines  his  studies  mainly  to  the  geology 
and  geography  of  the  coast  provinces  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  to 
Pernambuco,  Meanwhile,  he  gives  the  results  of  others  who  have 
written  on  the  geology  of  the  whole  empire,  so  that  the  work  grad- 
ually and  naturally  enough  expanded  into  a  general  view  of  the 
subject.  As  a  necessary  part  of  the  author's  especial  researches, 
the  marine  fauna  of  the  shores  between  Rio  and  Pernambuco  was 
quite  fully  investigated,  and  the  animals  collected  were  placed 
in  the  hands  of  experts  for  identification.  Coral  reefs  of  consid- 
erable extent  were  discovered  midway  between  the  cities  of  Rio 
and  Bahia,  the  few  reef-building  species  of  corals  being  closely 
allied  to  those  of  the  West  Indies,  while  the  crabs,  star-fishes  and 
sea-urchins  scattered  over  the  reefs  were  largely  West  Indian  spe- 
cies, showing  that  the  whole  assemblage  of  these  animals  was  a 
southerly  extension  of  the  West  Indian  fauna.  Indeed,  there  is 
scarcely  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  life  as  we  go  from  the  penin- 
sula of  Florida  to  Cape  Frio.  The  differences  between  the  two 
extremes  are  often  great,  but  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the 
other  is  graduated.     The  two  American  continents  grew  up  like 
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twin  brothcrfl  un<ler  the  same  lawfl,  and  with  the  same  troatinont 
at  natiire*H  hamU,  and  stand  tcMlay  not  rivals,  Imt  couipleiuontA 
of  each  othor.  \Vc  do  not  And  those  strong  contrtists  in  their 
phynical  and  biological  featureti,  that  we  do  in  the  opi>oHing  lands 
of  Asia  and  Australia,  where  two  continents  almost  Join  hands, 
and  yet  are  most  strangely  opiK>8e<l. 

For  instance,  IVofessor  Hartt,  seconded  by  the  decision  of  Dr. 
Sterry  Hunt,  finds  that  the  Aindamental  gneiss  rocks  of  Brazil  are 
the  exact  re|>etition  of  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Labrador,  Canada 
and  the  Atiirondacks.  The  gold  bearing  rocks  of  the  province  of 
Minas,  of  probable  I»wer  Silurian  age  rei>eat  (oddly  enough  even 
to  their  geographical  names)  the  characters  of  the  auriferous  strata 
lying  about  the  basin  of  Minas  in  Nova  Scotia.  ^'Tlie  coal  basins 
lie  just  south  of  the  tropics,  but  within  the  range  of  the  palm, 
and  they  are  a  coast  formation,  corresponding  in  this  resiu^ct  to 
the  coal  basins  of  Acadia,  Massachusetts  and  Rhoile  Island.*'  To 
continue  the  wonderful  parallelism,  at  a  later  chapter  in  the  geo- 
logical history*  of  Brazil,  the  Triassic  IVriod,  were  depositeil  rocks 
agretMug  precisely  in  physical  characters  with  the  New  Re<l  sand- 
stones of  the  Connecticut  valley.  The  Cretaceous  rocks  embrace 
species  of  Ammonites  considered  by  l^of.  A.  Hyatt  as  identical 
with  Texan  forms,  which  llourislied  on  lK)th  sides  of  the  Andes- 
Uocky  Mountain  chain,  and  lived  in  a  sea  which  coverctl  Brazil, 
Peru,  and  Texas  alike,  before  the  appearance  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  The  reptilian  remains  examined  by  I^fessor  O.  C. 
Marsh  indicate  croco<liles  and  gavials  and  others  of  the  same 
genera  as  those  found  in  the  marls  of  New  Jersey.  The  Tertiary 
clays  and  sands  are  less  like  those  of  other  lands,  so  far  as  ro- 
ganls  their  fossils,  the  tyi>es  l>eing  more  s{>ecialized,  ushering  in 
the  pri'scnt  tropical  life  of  Brazil. 

The  close  analog}'  to  the  geological  history  of  our  northern 
continent,  is,  in  the  author^s  view,  farther  carricnl  out  by  Agassiz's 
8upiK>sition  of  a  continental  lirazilian  glacier.  Here  geologists 
differ,  ami  most  of  them  dissent  fVom  such  a  startling  view.  Pro- 
fessors Agassiz  and  Hartt  do  not  know  otherwise  how  to  account 
ft)r  the  presence  of  their  **  unstratitleil  **  '*  drifl"  clays  and  sands, 
often  gold  bearing,  which  are  spread  over  the  whole  coast  area 
from  Uio  to  Pernambuco,  and  *•*  in  the  valley  of  the  Amazonas 
westwanl  to  the  confines  of  Peru."  (teologists  will  more  gener- 
ally eretlit  the  truth  of  the  theory  of  the  glacial  origin  of  this  thin 


aheet  of  clay  and  s&ail,  when  the  rocks  beneath  are  round  to  be 
grooved  and  polished,  when  the  coast  claye  are  found  to  coiiliiiD 
glacial,  ai'ctic  shells,  and  the  transported  buulJers  described  by 
the  authors  are  mora  numerous  and  unmistakably  of  ico  origin. 
But  Uie  grand  objection  to  the  tbeorj'  of  the  former  existence  of 
a  continental  glacier  in  tropical  America,  is  the  unbroken  conti- 
nuity of  tropical  life  since  tlie  close  of  the  Tertiary  period.  While 
the  coral  reefs  of  Florida  were  slowly  riauig  above  the  waves  of  a 
heated,  equatorial  sea,  the  waters  of  New  York  bay,  and  Massa- 
chusetts bay  were  the  home  of  the  walrus,  the  great  auk,  and  th« 
arctic  seals,  and  the  ocean  deptha  were  peopled  with  a  truly  arctic 
assemblage  of  animals  and  plants.  At  Charleston,  however,  the 
aeaa,  as  indicated  by  the  fossils  of  the  post-tertiary  period,  were 
not  much  colder  than  now,  and  the  Floridian  fauna  was  as  tropical 
as  now.  Meanwhile  in  Brazil  flourished  giant  sloths,  and  other 
quadrupeds,  which  roamed  over  the  Pampas,  while  their  ally,  the 
Hairy  Mammoth,  braved  the  snows  of  the  northern  woods  and 
prairies.  It  would  be  difficult  for  ns  to  imagine  that  the  valley  of 
the  Amazon  differed  so  greatly  in  its  climate  at  that  time,  an<)  not 
leave  behind  the  usual  marks  (at  least  more  than  Agassiz  and 
Hartt  here  indicate)  of  an  ice  period.  The  deposit  of  Tertiary 
shells  at  Pebas,  about  two  thousand  miles  from  the  month  of  the 
Amazon,  described  by  Conrad,  and  discovered  by  Professor  Ortoa 
in  Professor  Agossiz's  Amazonian  "  drid,"  must  effectually  settle 
the  question  of  the  Amazonian  beds  at  least.  There  may  have 
been  local  glaciers  on  the  Organ  mountains  about  Kio. 

An  interesting  sketch  of  the  Botocudos,  a  verj-  degraded  In- 
dian tribe,  without  a  belief  in  a  supreme  God,  is  appended  to  Mr. 
Hartt's  narrative,  of  which  we  would  not  take  leave  without  refer- 
ring to  its  value  to  the  colonist  and  capitalist,  from  its  AUl 
accounts  of  gold  and  diamond  mines,  aud  other  natural  produc- 
tions. The  Brazilians  will  remain  under  lasting  obligation  to  the 
author,  wlio  has  given  tbem  a  most  compact  and  accurate  account 
of  the  geology  and  mineral  wealth  of  their  magniliccnt  country. 
Since  its  publication.  Professor  Hartt  has  led  a  new  cspadition  to 
Brazil,  accompanied  by  a  large  corps  of  assistants,  to  make  troab 
explorations  about  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon.  The  Emperor  of 
Brazil,  who  has  already  done  so  much  towards  developing  the 
natural  resources  of  his  empire,  might  do  much  for  'H»  advance- 
ment by  instituting  a  geological  survey  under  the  direction  of  one 
BO  familiar  with  the  subject  as  our  author. 
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TiiK  Clamificatioh  of  tiie  Earf.d  Seals.  —  In  the  reviow  of  my 
j>a|H»r  on  the  "Karcd  Seals"*  by  Dr.  Thcoiloce  Gill,  publiMhed  in 
the  January  number  of  the  NATi*RAijsT,t  I  ^as  pleaseil  to  see  that 
this  accomplished  zoologist  found  in  it  a  few  things  to  commoud, 
nor  was  I  surprised  lo  And,  knowing  liis  opinions  previously,  that 
on  a  few  points  we  still  somewhat  differ.  I  regretted  to  obser\'e, 
however,  that  notwithstanding  his  accustomed  accuracy.  Dr.  (iill 
had,  in  the  present  article,  fallen  into  several  by  no  means  unim- 
portant errors.  lie  quite  severely  criticises  my  provisional  differ- 
entiation of  the  Otariad(B  into  two  subfamily  groups,  and  in  so 
doing  has  not  only  questioneil  the  value  ascrilxMl  by  me  to  the 
characters  alleged  to  l>e  distinctive  of  the  two  groups,  but  also  the 
fxi*i**nrp  of  9ucM  distinctions^  at  least  to  anything  like  the  extent 
claimed  for  them. 

The  diHtinctions  given  as  characteristic  of  the  two  groups  were 
differences  in  the  character  of  the  pelage,  in  size,  form,  the  rela- 
tive length  of  the  ear  and  the  swimming  membranes  or  toe-flaps. 
Without  discussing  here  the  taxonomic  value  of  these  distinctions, 
I  j)ro|>ose  to  examine  briefly  whether  any  of  them  have  been  shown 
by  Dr.  Gill  "  to  be  degmded  to  absolute  nullity,** 

First,  in  reganl  to  the  pelage.  The  Oulophffcinn'  were  charac- 
terizeil  as  having  "  thick  under  ftir,"  and  the  Trichophocince  as 
lK*ing  '*  without  under  fur.'*  As  showing  that  this  character  is 
not  a  trenchant  one.  Dr.  (iill  cites  the  observation  of  Dr.  Peters 
that  the  Arctf»cephalus  antarctiais  (Otaria  pusilla  Peters)  has  very 
thin  under  Air,  and  the  remark  of  Dr.  (rray  that  in  Zulophus  lolta- 
tus  (Z.  rinereus  fJill)  the  young  are  "covered  with  soil  ftir  which 
fallrt  off  when  the  next  coat  of  fur  is  developed,"  both  of  which 
objections  I  ha<l  alrearly  notice<l.  I  To  go  over  the  ground  again, 
however,  I  may  state  that  since  Dr.  Peters  wrote,  it  has  \yeen  aa- 
certaine<l  that  lH)th  the  Arctftcephalus  antarcticus  and  the  A. 
ciner^HS  are  richly  provide<l  with  under  fur,  so  well  so,  at  least, 
that  these  animals  are  pursued  for  their  fur,  which  forms  an  arti- 
cle of  high  commercial  value.  §     The  remark  respecting  the  tem- 


•  BallHla  or  Um  MoAeani  of  Compantire  Zoolofy.  Vol.  II,  pp.  1-106,  IS70. 

tVol.  IV.  pp.07S-(WI. 

:  Bull.  Man.  (!omp.  Zool .  Vol.  II.  p.  41. 

f  Aoo  mmd  MMg.  Nkt  IIi»t..  4th  ter..  Vol.  I.  p.  tlS.  March.  1800.  Ihr.  <Srmy  describes  the 
ji,  rifMTTtu  M  hATiojc  the  "uniler  for  ftbundmnt"  (Ann.  and  Ut^g.  Nat.  llUt.,  3d  ser. 
Vol.  XVllt.  p.  mi.  isw).  which  remark  is  conflnned  bjr  «  j'oanK  specimen  of  this  animal 
la  the  MoseoB  of  ComparatlTe  Zoolofjr. 
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porary  under  f\ir  possessed  by  the  young  of  Zalophus  lobatus  was 
made  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and  though  often  quoted  since, 
has  never  yet  been  confirmed,  so  far  at  least  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain.  Since  such  a  fact,  however,  would  be  contrary  to 
analogy,  to  say  the  least,  the  accuracy  of  this  observation  seems 
to  require  confirmation.  While  in  the  hair  seals  the  homo- 
logue  of  the  under  fur  of  the  i\ir  seals  may  be  considered  to  exist 
in  the  short,  stiflT,  crisp  under  hairs,  —  which  are  so  few  as  only 
to  be  discovered  by  the  most  careful  search,  at  least  in  old  males 
of  Eumetopids,  and  apparently  also  in  Otaria  and  ZcUophua^  — 
they  do  not  accord  at  all  in  their  nature  with  the  fine,  soft,  abun- 
dant, silky  under  fur  of  the  fur  seals.  The  under  fur  of  the  fur 
seals  is  known  to  vary  more  or  less  in  amount  with  the  season, 
which  variations  may  have  given  rise  to  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Peters  cited  by  Dr.  Gill. 

In  regard  to  size,  the  hair  seals  were  characterized  as  "  large," 
and  the  fur  seals  as  "  smaller."  As  the  representatives  of  Otaria 
and  Eumetopias  are  several  times  larger,  in  respect  to  bulk,  than 
any  of  the  representatives  of  either  'Callorhinus  or  ArctocephaluSj 
and  the  representatives  of  Zalophus  are  considerably  larger  than 
any  of  the  fur  seals,  I  fail  to  see  that  the  difierence  in  size 
"seems  to  be  more  than  reduced  to  a  mimimum  and  to  be  de- 
graded to  absolute  nullity." 

In  regard  to  form,  the  fur  seals  were  described  by  me  as  being 
"  more  slender"  than  the  hair  seals.  This  observation  was  based 
upon  a  comparison  of  the  skeletons  of  two  of  the  leading  genera 
—  Eumetopias  and  CaMorhiniis  —  and  the  figures  and  descriptions 
of  the  other  species.  Not,  only  are  all  the  bones  smaller  in  com- 
parison to  their  length  in  Callorhinus  than  in  Eumetopius,  but  the 
limbs  are  also  slenderer  and  longer  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  body.  In  the  comparison  Dr.  Gill  has  attempted  to  make,  in 
his  review,  of  the  form  of  Eumetopias  with  that  of  Callorhinus^  in 
order  to  determine  whether  there  was  any  difference  in  form  in  the 
two  groups,  a  singularly  improper  basis  was  adopted,  namely,  the 
"ratio  of  the  skull  to  the  length  of  the  male  skin."  His  rather 
obscure  comparative  table  serves  only  to  represent  the  individual 
variation  in  the  specimens  of  the  same  species,  as  exaggerated  in 
stuffed  specimens.  Had  he  computed  the  ratio  the  length  of 
the  skull  bears  to  that  of  the  whole  skeleton,  data  equally  at  his 
command,  instead  of  between  the  skulls  and  skins,  his  table 
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would  have  liad  some  value  as  showing  the  variation  in  respect  to 
this  ratio  that  obtains  between  specimens  of  the  same  species. 
But  the  idea  of  determining  the  relative  slendemess  of  two  ani- 
mals by  the  number  of  times  the  length  of  the  head  is  contained 
in  the  total  length  of  the  body,  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  novel  one  to 
me,  since  slendemess  and  robustness  of  form  usually  involve,  as 
is  well  known,  the  head  as  well  as  the  trunk,  as  a  little  reflection 
will  doubtless  at  once  convince  my  reviewer.  That  the  expression 
"'form  more  slender'  of  the  former  [_Oulophocin(B']  implies  a 
greater  relative  total  length  for  these  animals  than  the  head  alone 
would  indiixUe^"  is  an  announcement  for  which  I  was  quite  unpre- 
pared. 

In  regard  to  the  length  of  the  ear  in  the  two  groups,  it  appears 
that  Dr.  Gill  has  also  been  unfortunate  in  bis  generalizations.  Ac- 
cording to  his  quoted  measurements,  the  ear  in  the  longest-eared 
species  of  the  hair  seals  {Eumetopias)  scarcely  equals  that  of  the 
shortest-eared  species  of  the  fUr  seals,  but  he  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten that  the  bulk  of  Eumetopias  is  several  times  that  of  the 
largest  of  the  fur  seals,  so  that  while  the  ear  is  absolutely  but 
little  longer  in  the  fur  seals  than  in  the  longest-eared  hair  seals,  it 
is  relatively  very  much  longer. 

Having  said  this  much  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  charac- 
ters I  gave  as  distinctive  of  these  two  groups,  I  desire  to  add  a 
word  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  "  conservatism."  Dr.  Gill  says, 
*'  In  the  case  of  doubtful  species  —  at  least  of  those  which  have 
tangible  characters,  but  the  value  of  which  may  be  dubious  —  some 
naturalists  refer  such  at  once  to  species  which  they  appear  in  their 
judgment  to  most  resemble,  while  others  —  probably  most — retain 
them  with  reserve,  awaiting  future  information.  Of  the  former 
school,  Mr.  Allen  is  an  ardent  disciple,  and  finding  a  certain 
range  of  variation  in  some  known  form,  he  concludes  that  analo- 
gous variations  are  only  of  like  value."  In  reply  to  this,  1  will 
only  say  that  my  practice  is  to  never  reduce  to  a  synonyme  any 
species  presenting  "  tangible  characters,"  or  even  those  which  ap- 
pear to  have  such  characters,  or  where  the  probability  seems  to  be 
that  it  may  be  distinct,  though  not  as  yet  properly  characterized. 
When  no  evidence  of  the  validity  of  a  given  species  has  been 
advanced,  which  in  the  light  of  present  facts  can  be  so  considered, 
I  deem  it  subservient  to  the  interests  of  science  to  refer  them  to 
the  species  to  which  they  seem  evidently  to  belong;  as  in  no 
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other  way  will  their  true  character  be  more  likely  to  be  eventually 
made  evident ;  for  those  authors  who  have  recognized  them  as 
valid  will  be  likely  to  reinvestigate  the  subject  before  submitting 
to  their  being  dropped  from  our  systems.  All  zoologists,  I  think, 
will  admit  that  the  tendency  is  to  a  multiplication  of  nominal 
species ;  and  all  likewise  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  eradicate  a 
nominal  species  fVom  our  systems.  Probably  few  naturalists  now 
doubt  that  many  currently  received  species  rest  solely  on  char* 
acters  of  individual  variation,  and  it  seems  to  me  unwise  to  retain 
such  species  as  are  unquestionably  of  this  character  in  the  hope  that 
through  some  fortunate  circumstance  they  may  be  some  day  proved 
valid.  It  seems  to  me  impossible,  in  fact,  that  any  one  who  has 
compared  a  large  number  of  specimens  of  any  well  known  species 
with  each  other,  can  resist  the  conviction  that,  as  the  number  of 
specimens  in  our  museums  increases,  the  number  of  species  will 
be  greatly  reduced,  notwithstanding  that  in  the  mean  time  not  a 
few  really  new  ones  may  be  discovered.  I  have  myself  found  that 
the  more  common  species  of  both  the  birds  and  mammals  of  east- 
ern North  America — of  which  I  have  examined,  in  many  instances, 
hundreds  of  specimens  of  each — vary  in  size,  and  even  in  projwr- 
tions,  in  specimens  from  the  same  locality  and  of  the  same  sex, 
from  twelve  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  their  average  size  and  form  for 
that  locality,  and  to  a  correspK>nding  extent  in  color.  Add  to  this 
the  normal  range  of  the  geographical  variation  each  species  ex- 
hibits, which  ordinarily  fully  equals  that  of  the  individual  varia- 
tion, *  and  it  becomes  at  once  evident  that  with  the  custom  of 
zoologists  to  describe  species  from  a  single  specimen,  and  often 
an  imperfect  one,  and  their  usual  want  of  familiarity  with  the  ex- 
tent of  variation  within .  specific  limits  in  the  common  species  of 
their  own  country,  the  liabilities  to  an  undue  multiplication  of 
species  have  been,  and  still  are,  very  great.  This  to  many  may  be 
a  matter  of  small  moment,  but  to  the  philosophical  zoologist,  who 
desires  to  carefully  investigate  the  varied  phenomena  of  animal 
life,  it  is  one  of  high  importance. 

Having  said  thus  much  in  reply  to  the  strictures  of  Dr.  Gill,  I 
now  reluctantly  turn  critic,  and  pass  in  review  the  classification  of 

*See  on  this  subject  a  paper  in  the  BuUetin  of  the  Maseum  of  ComparatiTe  Zoology 
(Vol.  II,  pp.  186-250)  entitled,  "On  the  Indiyldnal  and  Geographical  Variation  among 
Birds,  considered  in  Respect  to  its  Bearing  upon  tl^e  Valae  of  Certain  Assamed  Specific 
Characters.'' 
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the  eared  seals  proposed  by  this  author  in  his  above-<;ited  paper. 
While  still  agreeing  with  him  in  regard  to  the  comparatively  wide 
separation  of  Zahphus  ft'om  its  nearest  allies,  and  in  regard  to  its 
being  intermediate  between  the  fur  and  other  hair  seals  in  respect 
to  size,  but  only  in  this  point,  I  am  compelled  to  still  differ  with 
him  in  respect  to  its  constituting  a  primary  group  coordinate  with 
that  of  all  the  other  eared  seals.  *     Whilst  a  somewhat  aberrant 
form,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  by  no  means  very  far  removed  from 
Eumetopias  and  Otaria,     I  can,  in  fact,  scarcely  comprehend  how 
it  has  happened  that  the  author  in  question  has  overlooked  the 
presence  of  a  well  developed  sagittal  crest  in  all  the  genera  of 
the  OtariadfB  except  ZcUophus^  as  he  seems  to  have  done  in  the 
differentiation  of  his  two  primary  groups  of  this  family.     The 
supposition  that  he  has  examined  only  the  skulls  of  females  or 
young  males  of  the  other  genera  is  hardly  sufficient  to  explain  this 
oversight,  since  figures  indicating  its  presence  in  the  males  of  the 
other  genera  have  been  long  published,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many 
distinct  allusions  to  it  by  authors.    While  familiar  with  the  distinc- 
tive characters  of  Zalophus^  he  has  failed  to  indicate  them  in  his  di- 
agnoses, the  comparatively  unimportant  character  fhmished  by  the 
rostral  outline  being  far  less  characteristic  than  its  slender  elon- 
gated muzzle  and  other  features,  which  had  previously  been  well 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Gill,  as  well  as  by  other  writers.     The  sagittal 
crest  reaches,  it  is  true,  its  maximum  development  in  Zahphus; 
but  any  one  who  has  seen  the  high  sagittal  crest  possessed  by  old 
males  of  Eumetopias  SteUerij  in  which  as  a  thin  solid  plate  it  at- 
tains the  height  of  38  mm.,  or  an  inch  and  a  half;  and  the  rela- 
tively scarcely  less  developed  sagittal  crest  in  old  males  of  Callo- 
rhinus  ursinus;  and  the  figure  of  old  male  skulls  of  Otaria  jubata, 
and  some  of  the  species  of  Arctocephalus^  in  which  a  high  sagittal 
crest  is  represented ;  cannot  but  be  surprised  to  find  in  what  is 
assumed  to  be  an  enumeration  of  'Hhe  most  obvious  and  dis- 
tinctive characters"   of  the   genera   Callorhinus^  Arctocephalus^ 
Otaria  and  Eumetopias^  a  diagnosis  contrasting  ^'  a  sagittal  groove 
fh>m  which  are  refiected  the  low  ridges  indicating  the  limits  of  the 
temporal  muscles"  in  these  genera,  with  ''a  solid,  thin,  and  much 
elevated  sagittal  crest "  in  Zalophus  !    The  females  of  CaUorhinus 
ursinus  and  Otaria  jubata,  and,  so  far  as  at  present  known,  of  all 

*See  American  Naturalist,  Vol.  IV,  p.  681. 
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the  eared  seals,  have  the  "  sagittal  groove,"  etc.,  as  above  de- 
scribed, as  do  also  the  males  till  they  have  attained  nearly  their 
full  size.  The  sagittal  crest  in  the  males  of  Eumetopi<ur  and 
Ccdlorhinus  rises  at  first  as  a  double  ridge  on  each  side  of  the 
sagittal  suture,  beginning  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  skull.  It 
develops  most  rapidly  in  its  posterior  part,  and  gradually  ex- 
tends anteriorly  to  a  point  opposite  the  orbital  processes.  Grad- 
ually the  laminae  of  this  double  plate  become  soldered  into  one, 
uniting  first  posteriorly,  while  anteriorly  the  crest  remains  com- 
posed of  two  closely  applied  thin  plates,  which,  in  old  age,  be- 
come firmly  united  the  whole  length.  The  s^ttal  crest  in  old 
male  skulls  of  ZcUophus  hence  differs  from  the  corresponding  crest 
in  Eumetopias  and  Callorhimis,  only  in  being  relatively  somewhat 
higher,  and  in  being  more  produced  anteriorly.  I  am  not  sure, 
however,  that  in  very  aged  animals  even  this  slight  difference 
would  be  constant.  In  one  of  the  skulls  of  Zalophus  I  have  seen, 
the  two  plates  were  not  entirely  soldered  at  their  anterior  end, 
thus  indicating  their  development  primarily  as  a  double  plate,  as 
in  Eumetopias  and  CallorJiimis.  The  only  other  character  given 
as  separating  these  two  groups — that  of  the  rostral  profile — I 
deem  too  trivial  to  require  more  than  the  incidental  remark  already 
given  to  it. 

In  concluding,  I  may  add  that  the  deservedly  high  standing  of 
my  critic  as  a  naturalist  seemed  to  demand  from  me,  in  justice  to 
m^'self,  some  notice  of  his  sweeping  criticisms,  especially  since 
not  merely  the  assumed  value  of  the  characters  given  by  me  as 
distinguishing  what  I  considered  to  be  two  primary  groups  of  the 
Otariadce  were  questioned,  but  also  even  the  existence  of  such 
distinctions  ;  but  more  especiall}'^  it  was  due  to  the  interests  of  sci- 
ence that  his  incorrect  diagnosis  of  one  of  the  two  groups  he  con- 
siders as  the  two  primary  groups  of  this  family,  should  not  pass 
unnoticed,  since  on  this  error  was  based  a  new  classification  of  the 
Otariadce,  Having  done  this,  the  writer  will  here  let  the  subject 
rest. — J.  A.  A. 

The  Early  Stages  of  Ichneumon  Parasites.* — These  em- 
bryological  studies  were  made  by  Prof.  Ganin  on  the  eggs  of 
Platygaster,  Polynema,  Teleas  and  Ophioneurus,  which  are  minute 

« 

"■BeitrUge  zur  Erkenntniss  der  EntwickeluDgsgoschichte  bci  den  Insecten.  Von  M. 
Ganin,  ans  Charkow.  Siebold  and  KSUiker's  Zeitechrift.  1869,  pp.  381 -451,  with  4 
plates.   Leipzig. 
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Eg|r-parftfllte  of 
Canker  Worm. 


Fig.  15. 


ichneumon  ^g-parasites  of  the  hymenopterous  family  Proctotry- 
pidce,  of  which  the  Platygaster  of  the  Canker  worm  (Fig.  14)  and 
PlatygcLster  error  Fitch  (Fig.  15,  copied  from  the  "  Guide  to  the 
Study  of  Insects")  are  familiar  examples.  It  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  the  larvae  of  these  egg-parasites  were  little  foot- 
Fig,  u.  less,  white  maggots,  like  the  young  of  other  ich- 
neumon flies.  In  the  valuable  and  well  illustrated 
memoir  before  us,  however,  the  author,  a  Russian 
professor  who  pursued  these  studies  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Leuckart  of  Giessen,  shows 
that  the  insects  pass  through  a  series  of  remarkable 
changes  before  assuming  the  final,  and  more  normal  larval  state, 
the  series  of  changes  indicating  a  succession  of  metamorphoses, 
comparable,  as  Ganin  says,  to  the  hyper-metamorphosis  of  Meloe 
and  Sitaris. 

The  earliest  stages  of  the  embryo  of  Platygaster  were  observed 
in  the  youngest  specimens  of  Cecidomyia  larvae,  or  dipterous  gall 
maggots,  which  live  exposed  on 
young  willow  leaves.  The  female 
sometimes  lays  from  twelve  to  fif- 
teen eggs  in  the  body  of  the  larval 
Cecidomyia,  though  usually  not  so 
many.  When  they  are  numerous 
they  are  not  all  laid  at  one  time, 
as  the  embryos  are  found  to  be  in 
different  stages  of  development. 
Usually  only  one  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  embryos  leaves  the  body 
of  its  host  as  a  fly.  The  eggs  are  generally  laid  in  the  masses  of 
cells  composing  the  "  fatty  body,"  and  in  the  interior  of  (or  be- 
neath, im  innem)  the  supraoesophageal  ganglion  of  the  Cecidomyia 
larva.  Not  one  species  only,  but  sometimes  three  species  of  Platy- 
gaster oviposited  in  the  body  of  a  single  gall-fly  maggot.  These 
diflfered  from  each  other  in  the  size  of  the  egg,  and  very  strik- 
ingly in  the  form  of  their  first  larval  stages.  One  of  these  Platy- 
gasters  lays  its  eggs  (from  one  to  six)  almost  exclusively  in  the 
intestines  of  the  gall  maggot.  The  eggs  of  the  other  species  of 
Platygaster  are  usually  found  in  the  body-cavity  of  their  host.  It 
is  sometimes  impossible  to  find  a  Cecidomyia  larva  which  is  not 
infested  by  these  parasites.     The  death  of  the  host  occurs  shortly 
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before  pupntion,  at  Icaet  Gnnin  coiilrl  never  flnil  uny  Plntygnstpr 
in  any  other  sitiinlion  than  in  the  lar^a  of  Ceoidomyia. 

The  eggs  of  PlatygaBter  token  from  the  ovary  of  a  female  two 
or  three  days  after  leaving  the  pnpn,  are  long,  oval,  with  a  long 
thin  stalk,  and  a  very  elastic  shell  (chorion).  During  the  develop- 
ment of  the  erabrj'o  the  egg  increases  in  size  from  ten  to  fifteen 
times  its  original  bulk.  The  eggs  of  this  and  the  other  genera 
mentioned  below,  differ  fVom  those  of  other  insects  in  wanting  the 
nutrient  yolk-cells  (emShmngsdotter),  The  entire  egg  consists 
of  the  formative  yolk-cella  (bildungadotter).  This  formative  yolk 
^pcars  as  a  pale,  thick,  stmcturelesa  protoplasm,  in  which  the 
so-called  yolk  cellules,  or  nuclei  (dotterkomchen).  are  wanting.  In 
the  central  part  of  the  e^  wo  find  in  the  direction  of  its  longer 
axis,  a  considerable  number  of  transparent  molecular  cellules  ;  but 
at  the  periphery  of  the  e^.  these  most  minute  of  all  organized 
histological  atructnres  are  wanting.  The  protoplasm  of  the  cf^  is 
wholly  Btnictureleea. 

The  ovarian  egg  is  formed  by  the  growth  of  a  cell  lying  at 
the  hinder  pole  of  the  egg  tube,  This  egg-cell  has  at  first  no 
membrane ;  its  transparent,  viscid  protoplasm  gives  origin  to  the 
yolk.  The  small,  sharply  contoured  nucleus  of  the  egg  is  no  other 
than  the  primitive  vesicle  of  the  egg.  Tlie  primitive  vesicle  dis- 
appears when  the  imago  leaves  the  pups.  Its  ground  Enbstaiicc,  as 
also  that  of  the  granular  portion,  resemliling  the  white  of  an  egg, 
is  converted  into  a  fine,  molecular  mass,  whicli  is  found  in  the 
central  part  of  the  ripe  egg.  The  number  of  egg  tubes  in  each 
ovary  is  thirty,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  eggs  in  each  tube. 
The  ovary  of  Platygaster  differs  from  that  of  alt  other  insects 
in  that  it  ia  a  closed  tube,  or  sac.  Hence  it  follows  that  at  every 
time  an  egg  is  laid,  the  egg  tube  is  ruptured.  This  was  also  oIk 
served  in  the  Sheep  tick  (Melophagus)  by  Lenokart,  and  in  certain 
flies  (Limnobia,  Psychoda,  and  Mycetohia)  by  Ganin. 

The  earliest  stage  observed  after  the  egg  is  laid,  is  that  in  which 
Uio  egg  contains  a  single  eel!  with  a  nucleus  and  nucleolus.  Out  of 
this  cell  (Fig.  16  A,  a)  arise  two  other  cells.  The  central  cell 
(a)  gives  origin  to  the  embryo.  'ITie  two  outer  ones  multiply 
by  snlidivision  and  form  the  embryonal  membrane,  or  "  anmion," 
whicli  is  a  provisional  envelope  and  does  not  assist  in  building  up 
the  body  of  the  germ.  The  central  single  cell,  however.  muHiplies 
by  the  subdivision  of  its  nucleus,  thus  building  up  the  body  of  the 
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genn.  Fig.  16  B,  g,  shows  the  yolk  or  germ  Just  forming  out  of 
Uie  nuclei  (o);  and  ft,  the  peripheral  cells  of  the  blastoderm  skin,  or 
"anmion."  Fig.  16  C  shows  the  yolk  transformed  into  the  embrjo 
((?),  with  the  outer  layer  of  blastodermic  cells  (6).  The  body  of 
the  germ  is  infolded,  so  that  the  embryo  appears  bent  on  itself. 
Big.  16  I)  shows  the  embryo  much  farther  advanced,  with  the  two 
pairs  of  lobes  {Tnd,  rudimentary  mandibles ;  d,  rudimentary  pad-like 
organs,  seen  in  a  more  advanced  stage  in  E),  and  the  bilobate  tail 


DcTelopmaot  of  Eit-parulM  FIMTfuWr. 

{at).  Fig.  17  (m,  mouth;  at,  rudimentary  antennte;  md,  mandi- 
bles ;  d,  tongue-like  appendages ;  st,  anal  stylets ;  the  subject  of 
this  figure  is  of  a  different  species  flrom  the  insect  previously  fig- 
ured, which,  however,  it  closely  resembles)  shows  the  first  larva 
atage  after  leaving  the  e^.  This  strange  form,  the  author  re- 
marks, would  scarcely  be  thought  an  insect,  were  not  its  origin 
and  farther  development  known,  but  rather  a  parasitic  Copepodous 
crustacean,  whence  he  calls  this  the  Cydopa-like  stage.  In  this 
condition  it  clings  to  the  inside  of  its  host  by  means  of  its  hook- 
like jaws  (md),  moving  about  like  a  Cestodes  cmbiyo  with  its 
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wrrti  known  six  boofcx.  The  tail  moves  np  and  dom,  and  is  of 
hilt  little  uwifiUiice  in  Its  elforts  to  change  its  pUce.  Sii^nlmrij 
(rrioiijfli,  tli<!  nen'oiiM,  vascular,  aad  respiratory  systemg  (tracbe«) 
am  wantinf^,  and  tlic  alimentary  cana]  is  a  blind  sac,  remuning  in 
ai)  indilfercnt,  or  unorganized  state.  How  long  it  remains  in  this 
Mt^e  ermld  not  lie  ascertained. 

Thr  Kfjymtl  Itimd  gtage  (Fig.  18 ;  a,  cesophagns;  ng,  Bupraaeso- 
pliflgeal  gaiiKliun  ;  n,  nervous  cord  ;  ga,  and  g,  genital  organs  ;  nw, 
^      J  baiid^  of  muBcles)  is  attained  by  means 

^  of  a  mou  t    as  usual  in  the  metamcav 

1 1  scs  of  nsccts  With  the  change  of 
ak  n  11  e  lor  a  ent  rely  changes  its  form. 
So-called  hj'podennic  cells  are  devel- 
oped Tl  c  s  ngular  tail  is  dropped, 
tl  c  scgmc  ts  of  the  body  disappear, 
and  the  bod)  grows  oval,  while  within 
Iwgi  B  a  senes  of  remarkable  changes, 
like  the  ordinary  development  of  tlie 
embryo  of  most  other  insects  within  the 
egg.  The  cells  of  the  hypodermis  mul- 
tiply greatly,  and  lie  one  above  the 
other  ill  mimeroua  layers.  They  give 
rise  to  a  special  primitive  oi^an  closely 
resembling  the  "  primitive  band  "  of  all 
insect  embryos.  Tho  alimentary  canal 
is  made  anew,  and  the  ner^'oua  and 
vascular  systems  now  appear,  but  tbe 
trachea'  are  not  yet  formed.  It  re- 
mains in  this  state  for  a  much  longer 
[H'riutl  thtui  in  the  previous  stage. 

Tht^  thini  lan-alform  only  a  ffew  live 
to  n-aoh.  This  is  of  the  usual  long, 
oval  fonn  of  llio  lana-  of  iohntninions.  and  the  body  has  thirteen 
wguwnts  exclusive  of  the  head.  The  muscular  system  has  greatly 
iU>velo|H<il  and  the  lana  is  much  more  lively  in  its  motions  than 
iH'ftmv  The  new  or)rans  that  develup  are  the  air  tubes  and  fU 
l>o>.Ue».  TIm>  "imaginal  dist."*!"  or  rudimentary  portions  destined 
to  deveU>|>  and  form  the  skin  of  the  adult,  or  imago,  arise  in 
the  pu)>a  »tate.  which  rvsembW  that  of  other  iclmemnoDS.  These 
diM.'A  an.-  i^ly  eu^a^l.  in  l^atygaster.  in  building  op  the  nidi- 
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mentary  appendages,  while  in  the  flies  (Muscidte  and  Corcthra) 
they  build  up  the  whole  body,  according  to  the  remarkable  dis- 
coTcry  of  Weismann. 

The  origin  of  the  Bting  is  clearly  ascertained.  Ganin  shows 
that  it  consists  of  three  pairs  of  tubercles,  situated  respectively 
on  the  7tb,  8th,  and  9th  segments  of  the  abdomen*  (Fig.  19,  Ig). 
The  labium  is  not  developed  from  a  pair  of  tubercles,  as  is  usual, 
but  at  once  appears  as  on  unpaireil,  or  single,  ot^an.  The  pupa 
state  lasts  for  five  or  six  days,  and  when  the  imago  appears  it  eats 


Fig.  18. 


its  way  out  through  a  small 
round  opening  in  the  end  of  the 
skin  of  its  host,  the  Cecidomyia 
larva. 

Not  less  interesting  is  the  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Polynema,  another  egg-  , 
parasite,  which  lays  its  eggs 
(one,  seldom  two)  in  the  eggs  of 
a  small  dragon  fly,  Agrion  virgo, 
which  oviposits  in  the  paren- 
chyma of  the  IcaYcs  of  water- 
lilies  (Nymphrea).  The  eggs  de- 
velop as  in  Platygaster.  Tbe 
earliest  stage  of  the  embrj'o  is 
very  remarkable.  It  leaves  the 
egg  when  very  small  and  immov- 
able, and  with  scarcely  a  trace  of  »*«™'  '•"'  "^  ""tk"'*'' 
oi^onization,  being  a  mere  flask-shaped  sac  of  cells.!  ^^  remains 
in  this  state  five  or  six  days. 

•  Tho  reTlewer,  in  hi«  "  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Iniecla."  p.  14.  and  preTlonsly,  In  Iha 
ProceedtaiK*  of  tho  Boiton  Society  of  Natuml  Ulslory.  vol.  xi,  p,  903,  1808,  has  ehown 
that  the  oripoeitor  of  Bombas  arlsea  rnim  Ibree  palrg  of  tnberclea  like  ttione  figured  by 
auiia,bDIIhe  tvo  HuCerior  pslra  are  repreeentnil  aa  both  arlslogt^m  the  same  (peonl- 
tlmale)  eegment  or  the  abdomen.  It  ta  not  Improbable  tlint  at  an  earlier  period  eaeh 
pair  ariaea  from  a  aeparate  aegment,  aa  tn  Platygaater.  Later  aludlea  haTe  couTioced 
the  reTJewer  that  theee  organ!  are  homologoui  nlth  tbe  abdoiDlnal  Jointed  atyleta  of 
many  insecta,  and  conaeqnenUy  wllh  the  lega  and  appeodagea  of  the  month ;  and  even 
with  the  "apring"  of  Podnria. 

tTtals  reminds  na  (though  Ganln  doea  not  mention  It]  of  the  development  of  the  em- 
bryo or  JuluB,  the  Thoueand  legs,  nhlch,  according  to  Nevpurt,  hatcfaea  the  2fith  day 
after  the  egg  la  laid.  At  thia  period  the  embryo  la  partially  orgHalzed,  baring  hint 
tracea  of  aegmonta.  and  ft  la  atlll  enreloped  In  Ita  embryonal  membranea  and  retalna 
iu  eonneetloo  with  the  shell.  In  thia  condition  It  remaina  for  aerenteen  daya,  when  It 
throwa  off  Iu  embryooal  loembtaae,  and  beoooiea  detached  from  the  shell. 
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III  the  secnnd  stage,  or  Hlstriobdella-litie  form,  the  larva  ib,  in 

its  general  appearance,  like  the  low  worm  to  which  Gauin  compares 

it.     It   miiy  be   described  aa  bearing  a  general   resemhlnnre  to 

the  third  and  fully  developed  larval  furin  (Fig.  19,  fg,  three  pairs 

of  abdominal  t^iberclea  destined  tu  form  the  sting ;  I,  nidiments  of 

the  legs ;  fk,  portion  of  the  fatty  body ;  at,  rudiments  of  the  an- 

tenntc ;  Jl,   imoginal   discs,  or  rudiments  of  the  wings).     No 

developed    in    the  larva,  nor  do  any    exist   in    the 

imngo  (Ganin  thinks,  that  us  these  inseets  are 

somewhat  atpiatic,  the  a^^liilt  inseets  flying  over 

the  aurfuee  of  the  water,  the  wings  may  act 

as  respiratory  organs,  liki*  gills.)    It  lives  six 

to  seven  days  before  pupating,  and  remains 

^^^^  from  ten  lo  twelve  days  in  the  pupa  state. 

^^^^^^L       Ifir^'OCn J*        ^'"^  ^8^'p'opment  of  Ophioiieurus,  another 

^^^^^^1      jjky  nl  egg-parnsite,  agrees  with  that  of  Platygaster 

^^^^^^n       linP^H^y '     ^^*^  I'olynenia.     This  egg-parasite  passes  its 

^  /  early  life  in  the  eggs  of  Pieris  brasmax,  and 

^H  two  or  three  live  lo  reach  the  imago  state, 

^^L  though  about  she  eggs  arc  deposited  by  the 

^^^^^^^  female.      The  eggs  are  oval,  and  not  stalked. 

^^^^^H     /'  The  larva  is  at  first  of  the  form  indicated  by 

^^^^^H      v.  Fig.  20   £,  and  when   fully  grown   becomes 

^^^^^^  I  ^O  ^'.£:'j  of  a  broad  oval   form,  the   body   not   being 

^F  \VlU/  "^   <'"''<*^  •"*"  BPEiuents.     It  differs  from   the 

^H  xIl/  genera  already  mentioned,  in  remaning  within 

^H  nniiuTiorPoijTKiiu.      its  egg   membrane,  and    not  assuming   their 

^H  strange  forms.     From  the  non-segmented,  sac-like  larva,  it  passes 

^H  directly  into  tlie  pupa  state. 

^H  The  last  egg-parasite  noticed  by  Ganin,  is  Tcleaa,  whose  devel- 

^B  opment  resembles  that  of  Platygaster.      It  is  a  parasite  in  the 

^1  eggs  of  Gerris,  the  Water  Boatman.     Fig.  20  .4  n-presents  the 

^H  egg :  B,  C.  and  I),  the  first  stage  of  the  larva,  Hid  abdomen  (or  pos- 

^H  terior  division  of  the  body)  being  furiJshc<l  with  a  series  of  bria- 

^H  ties  on  each  side.     (B  represents  the  ventral,  C  tlie  dorsal,  and  £> 

^^K  the  profile  view ;   at,  antenna ;  md,  hook-like  mandibles ;  mo, 

^^1  month;  b,  bristles;  in.  intestine;  sw,  the  tail;  ul,  under  lip,  or 

^^1  labium).    In  tlie  second  larval  stage,  which  is  oval  in  form,  and 

^^B  non-segmented,  the  primitive  band  is  formed. 

L 


In  concluding  the  account  of  his  remarkable  discoveries,  Gai 
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Fig.  20. 


draws  attention  to  the  great  differences  in  the  formation  of  the 
egg  and  the  germ  of  these  parasites  from  what  occurs  in  other 
insects.  The  egg  has  no  nutritive  cells ;  the  formation  of  the 
primitive  band,  usuall}'  the  first  indication  of  the  germ,  is  retarded 
till  the  second  larval  stage  is  attained ;  and  the  embr^^onal  mem- 
brane is  not  homologous  with  the  so-called  "amnion"  of  other 
insects,  but  may  possibly  be  compared  with  the  skin  developed  on 
the  upper  side  of  the  germ  of  the  low,  worm-like  acarian,  Pen- 
tastomum,  and  the  "larval  skin"  of  the  embryos  of  many  low 
Crustacea.  He  says,  also,  that  we  cannot,  perhaps,  find  the  ho- 
mologues  of  the  provisional  organs  of  the  larvse,  such  as  the 
singularly  shaped  an- 
tennae, the  claw-like 
mandibles,  the  tongue- 
or  ear-like  appendages, 
in  other  Arthropoda 
(insects  and  Crusta- 
cea) ;  but  that  they 
may  be  found  in  the 
parasitic  Lemean  crus- 
taceans, and  in  the 
leeches,  such  as  His- 
triobdella.  He  is  also 
struck  by  the  similarity 
in  the  development  of 
these  egg-parasites  to 
that  of  a  kind  of  leech 
(Nephelis),  the  embryo 
of  which  is  provided 
with  cili8e,  recalling  the  larva  of  Teleas  (Fig.  JB,  C,),  while  in  the 
true  leeches  (Hirudo)  the  primitive  band  is  not  developed  until 
after  they  have  passed  through  a  provisional  larval  stage. 

This  complicated  metamorphosis  of  the  egg-parasites,  Ganin 
also  compares  to  the  so-called  "hyper-metamorphosis"  of  certain 
insects  (Meloe,  Sitaris,  and  the  Stylopidae)  made  known  by  Sie- 
bold,  Newport  and  Fabre,  and  he  considers  it  to  be  of  the  same 
nature. 

He  also,  in  closing,  compares  such  early  larval  forms  as  those 
given  in  Figs.  17  and  19  to  the  free  swimming  Copepoda.  Finally, 
he  says  a  few  words  on  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  remarks 
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Deyelopment  of  Egg-parasite. 


"tlierc  is  no  doubt  tUtit,  if  a  solution  of  Uie  questioiia  ariNlug 
oonceming  llie  genealogical  relation!)  of  diireiont  aiiimula  atiiung 
thi'msclves  is  iiussiblo,  comparutiye  embryology  will  ufford  tlif  firsl 
aud  trui^st  principles."  lie  modestly  siiggeats  tlial  tbo  facts  pre- 
sented in  his  paper  will  widen  our  views  on  the  gonetic  relation* 
of  tlie  Insects  to  other  auimals.  and  refers  to  the  opinion  first  ex- 
pressetl  by  Frits  MiJller  (Fur  Darwin,  p.  9]),  and  endorsed  by 
Uiet-'kel  in  liis  "  Geuerelle  Moipliologie,"  that  we  must  seek  fur  tbe 
ancestors  of  iuseL'ts  and  Aruebnida  in  Ibe  Zoiin  fonn  of  Cruetacea. 
Ue  cautiously  remarks,  however,  that ''  tbe  embryos  and  larvii!  ob- 
served by  me  in  the  egg-parasitt^s,  open  up  a  new  and  wide  ti«l<l 
for  a  whole  series  of  sneb  considerations ;  but  I  will  suppress 
them,  since  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  a  theory  which  I  build  up 
to-day,  can  easily  be  destroyed  with  some  few  facts  which  I  team 
to-morrow.  Since  comparative  embryology  ojb  a  science  does  not 
yet  exist,  so  do  I  Ibiuk  t-bat  all  genetic  theories  are  too  premntnre, 
and  without  a  strong  sciontiQc  foundation." 

llie  reviewer  is  perhaps  less  cautious,  but  be  cannot  relVain  fVom 
making  some  reflections  suggested  by  the  remarkable  discoveries 
of  Oanin.  lu  the  first  place,  tbese  facts  beai-  strongly  on  Cope 
and  Hyatt's  theory  of  evolution  by  "acceleration  and  ri'tardatiou." 
In  tbe  history  of  these  early  larval  stages  we  sec  a  remarkable  ac- 
celeration, or  hnrrj'iug  up,  of  tbe  embryo.  A  simple  sue  of  unor- 
ganized cells,  with  a  bnlf-made  intestine,  so  to  Bl>eak>  is  hatched, 
and  made  to  do  tbe  duty  of  an  ordinarj-,  iinite  highly  organized 
larva.  Even  tbe  formation  of  the  "primitive  band,"  usually  the 
first  indication  of  tbe  organization  of  tbe  germ,  is  post|K>ueil 
to  a  comparatively  late  period  in  larval  life.  The  ditferent  ana- 
tomical systems,  the  heart,  with  its  vessels,  tbe  nervous  system, 
and  the  respiratory  system  (trache;e).  appear  at  longer  or  sbortor 
iuteriials,  while  in  one  genus,  tbe  trachea;  are  not  developed  at  all. 
'rims  some  portions  of  the  animal  are  accelerated  in  their  develop- 
ment more  than  others,  while  others  are  retarded,  and  in  others 
still  certain  organs  are  not  developed  at  all.  Bleanwhile  all  live 
is  a  fluid  medium,  with  much  the  same  habits,  and  surrounded 
witli  quite  similar  physical  conditions. 

The  highest  degree  of  acceleration  is  seen  in  the  reproductive 
organs  of  the  Cecidumytan  larva  of  Miastor,  which  produces  a 
sunmier  brood  of  young,  alive,  and  whiob  live  free  in  the  body  of 
the  child-parent ;  and  in  the  pupa  of  C'bironomus,  which  bns  been 
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recently  shown  by  Yon  Grimm,  a  fellow  countryman  of  Ganin;  to 
prodace  yonng  in  the  spring,  while  the  adult  fly  lays  eggs  in  the 
autumn  in  the  usual  manner.  This  is  in  fact  a  true  virgin  repro- 
duction, and  directly  comparable  to  the  alternation  of  generations 
observed  in  the  jelly  fishes,  in  Salpa,  and  certain  intestinal  worms. 
We  can  now,  in  the  light  of  the  researqhes  of  Ganin,  Siebold, 
Leuckart,  and  others,  trace  more  closely  than  ever  the  connection 
between'  simple  growth  and  metamorphosis,  and  metamori)hosis  and 
parthenogenesis,  and  perceive  that  they  are  but  the  terms  of  a  sin- 
gle series.  By  the  acceleration  of  a  single  set  of  organs  (the  repro- 
ductive), no  more  wonderAil  than  the  acceleration  and  retardation 
of  the  other  systems  of  organs,  so  clearly  pointed  out  in  the  em- 
bryos of  Platygaster  and  its  allies,  we  see  how  parthenogenesis 
under  certain  conditions  may  result.  The  barren  Platygaster 
larva,  the  fertile  Cecidomyia  lar^'a,  the  fertile  Aphis  larva,  the 
fertile  Chironomus  pupa,  the  fertile  hydroid  polyp,  and  the  fertile 
adult  queen  bee,  are  simply  animals  in  different  degrees  of  organi- 
zation, and  with  reproductive  systems  difiering  not  in  quality,  but 
in  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  of  their  development  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  the  body. 

Another  interesting  point  is,  that  while  the  larva;  vary  so  re- 
markably in  form,  the  adult  ichneumon  flies  are  remarkably  simi- 
lar to  one  another.  Do  the  differences  in  their  larval  history  seem 
to  point  back  to  certain  still  more  divergent  ancestral   forms? 

These  remarkable  h^'per-metamorphoses  remind  us  of  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  embryo  of  Echinoderms  into  the  Pluteus-  and 
Bipinnaria-forms  of  the  star-fish,  sea-urchins,  and  HolothuriflB ; 
of  the  Actinotrocha-form  larva  of  the  Sipunculoid  worms ;  of  the 
Cercaria-form  larva  of  Distoma;  of  the  Pilidium-form  larva  of 
Nemertes ;  and  the  larval  forms  of  the  leeches ;  *  as  well  as  the 
acarian  Pentastomum,  and  certain  other  aberrant  mites,  such  as 
Myobia,  and  in  a  less  degree  certain  other  more  highly  organized 
mites,  such  as  Atax,  and  Hydrachua,  and  the  ticks,  which  may 
almost  be  said  to  pass  through  a  hyper-metamorphosis. 

While  Fritz  Muller  and  Dohrn  have  considered  the  insects  as 
having  descended  fh)m  the  Crustacea  (some  primitive  zoea-form), 

*  Lenckart,  in  his  great  work,  "  Die  Menechlichen  Parasitcn,"  p.  700,  after  tlie  anal* 
ogy  of  llimdo,  which  derelops  a  primitiye  streak  late  in  laryal  lifB,  ventures  to  con- 
sider the  first  indications  of  the  germ  of  Nemertes  in  its  larval,  Pllidiam-form  as  a 
primitive  streak.  He  also  suggests  that  the  development  of  the  later  larval  forms  of  the 
BoidBoderms  is  the  same  in  kind. 
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and  Dohm  has  mlduoed  the  BUpposed  zoea-form  larva  of  {.hetx  egg- 
parasites  as  a  proof,  we  caunot  but  tliink  in  a  subjut^t  so  iniruljr 
speculative  as  the  ancestry  of  animals,  that  the  fkcts  lirnug'ht  out 
by  Ganin  tend  to  conflnn  the  reviewer's  theory,  espressod  in  tlw 
last  number  of  this  journal,  that  the  aueeatry  of  nil  tlio  insects 
(inclnding  the  Aravhiiids  and  Mjiiapods)  should  be  traced  directly 
lo  the  worms.  The  development  of  the  degrade<l,  aberrant  arooh- 
nidan  Pentastomnm  accords,  in  some  important  reapocts,  with  that 
of  the  intestinal  worms.  The  Leptus-form  lan-a  of  Julus,  with  its 
strange  embryulogical  development,  in  some  respects  ho  like  that 
of  some  worms,  points  in  that  direction,  as  eertainly  as  does  the 
embryological  development  of  the  egg-parasito  Ophioueurus.  The 
Nauplius  form  of  the  embryo  or  larva  of  all  Crustacea,  also  points 
back  to  the  worms  as  their  ancestors,  the  divergence  having  per- 
haps originated  in  the  Rotatoria.  In  these  similar  modes  of  devel- 
opment between  the  worms  and  the  Crustacea  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  worms  and  insects  on  the  other,  have  we' not  a  strong 
genetic  bond  uniting  these  tliree  great  classes  into  one  grand  sub- 
kingdom  ;  and  cjin  we  not  in  imagination  perceive  the  successive 
steps  by  which  the  Creator,  acting  tlirough  the  secondai-y  laws  of 
evolution,  has  built  up  the  great  articulate  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom?— A.  S.  P. 
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TuAKsrittATiON  OK  Aqueous  Vapok  btthe  Lkaves  of  Pi.asts. 
—  Professor  McNab  of  Cirencester  College,  England,  has  recently 
published  an  important  series  of  experiments  on  this  suliject 
l"he  plant  experimented  on  was  in  all  cases  tlie  common  dicrrj'- 
laurel  {Prunes  Uiurooeraawt),  and  the  fluid  to  determine  the  rapid- 
ity of  ascent,  lithium  citrat«,  a  verj'  small  quantity  of  which  can  be . 
detected  by  means  of  the  spectroscope.  Ur.  McNab  divided  tlie 
results  under  tlie  folhiwiug  heads:  —  1.  Quantity  of  water  in  the 
leaves.  The  mean  of  several  experiments  gave  G3.4  per  cent.  2. 
Quantity  of  water  which  can  be  removed  by  calcium  chloride,  or 
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sulphuric  acid,  in  vacuo.  This  was  found  to  be  from  5.08  to  6.09 
per  cent.  3.  Amount  of  transpirable  fluid  in  the  stem  and  leaves, 
7.58  per  cent.  The  remainder,  from  56  to  57  per  cent.,  was  there- 
fore determined  to  be  fluid  in  relation  to  the  cell-sap  of  the  plants. 
4.  Rapidity  of  transpiration  in  sunlight,  diffused  light,  and  dark- 
ness. The  results  given  are: — in  sunlight,  3.03  per  cent,  in  an 
hour ;  in  difliised  daylight,  0.59  per  cent. ;  in  darkness,  0.45  per 
cent.  5.  Amount  of  fluid  transpired  in  a  saturated,  and  in  a  dry 
atmosphere  in  the  sun,  and  in  difldised  daylight.  In  sunshine,  the 
experiments  gave  25.96  per  cent,  in  an  hour,  in  a  saturated  atmos- 
phere ;  20.52  per  cent,  in  a  dry  atmosphere  ;  in  the  shade  the  re- 
sults were  reversed,  nothing  whatever  in  a  saturated,  1.69  per 
cent,  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  These  results  strikingly  confirm  the 
earlier  experiments  of  Dch6rain,  that  evaporation  from  leaves  is 
due  to  light  and  not  to  heat,  and  that  it  proceeds  equally  in  a  per- 
fectly satiu-ated  atmosphere.  6.  Quantity  of  water  taken  up  by 
leaves  when  immersed  in  it.  The  mean  of  several  experiments 
gave  4.37  per  cent,  in  one  and  one-half  hours.  7.  Quantity  of 
aqueous  vapor  absorbed  by  leaves  in  a  secluded  atmosphere. 
This  was  found  to  be  nil,  again  confirming  the  statement  of  M.M. 
Prillieux  and  Duchartre  that  plants  absorb  no  moisture  whatever 
in  the  state  of  vapor  through  their  leaves.  8.  Diflerences  in  the 
amount  of  fluid  transpired  by  the  upper  and  under  side  of  leaves 
in  the  sim  and  in  diffused  daylight.  From  the  upper  surface  in 
sun  1.74  per  cent,  in  an  hour,  from  the  under  surface  12.33  per 
cent. ;  from  the  upper  surface  in  diffused  light  2.82  per  cent,  in 
forty-eight  hours,  from  the  upder  surface  16.08  per  cent. ;  from 
both  sides  when  coated  with  collodion,  0.86  per  cent,  in  sun,  2.56 
.per  cent,  in  diffused  light.  9.  Relation  of  fluid  taken  up,  to  that 
transpired,  and  that  retained,  by  the  plant.  Increase  of  weight  of 
branch  in  saturated  atmosphere,  diffused  daylight,  in  forty-eight 
hours,  7.34  per  cent.,  in  ordinary  atmosphere,  7.14  per  cent.,  in 
darkness,  3.01  per  cent.  10.  Rapidity  of  ascent  of  fluids.  From 
4  7-12  inches  in  ten  minutes  to  8  7-12  inches  in  ten  minutes.  11. 
Influences  of  gases  on  transpiration.  Transpiration  of  fluid  in 
oxygen  in  one  hour  in  sun,  12.77  per  cent.,  in  atmospheric  air,  7.5 
per  cent.,  in  carbonic  acid,  4.01  per  cent.,  in  nitrogen,  1.97  per 
cent.  The  bad  weather,  and  the  lateness  of  the  season,  terminated 
the  experiments  before  several  points  of  interest  could  be  fully 
determined. — A.  W.  B. 
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Male  Flowers  on  the  Ear  of  Indian  Corn. — In  the  April 
number  of  the  American  Natltialist,  we  expressed  a  desire  to  see 
specimens  with  a  part  of  the  ear  male,  that  being  so  very  much 
rarer  than  the  case  of  the  male  panicle  bearing  female  flowers 
and  fniit,  which,  indeed,  is  common  enough.  Our  correspondent, 
Dr.  Henry  Shinier,  of  Mt.  Carmel,  III.,  has  sent  us  a  specimen, 
accompanied  bj'  a  long  communication,  touching  upon  hypotheti- 
cal matters  wliich  we  do  not  care  now  to  discuss.  We  will  only 
remark  that  the  instance  is  not  the  one  we  had  in  view  in  asking. 
We  wanted  to  see  male  flowers  on  the  ear,  that  is,  male  flowers  in 
the  place  of  female  ones,  or  else  hcnnaphrodite  flowers.  But  Dr. 
Shimcr's  instance  is  not  of  that  sort.  It  is  a  case  of  a  male  pani- 
cle produced  from  the  apex  of  a  female  spike,  which,  as  he  re- 
marks, is  too  common  to  excite  much  attention. 

Flowering  of  the  Victoria  Reoia  in  the  Open  Air. — Joseph 
Mager,  P2sq.,  has  succeeded  in  flowering  the  Victoria  Lil^^  in  his 
pond  in  England.  The  pond  is  perfectly  open,  but  the  water  is 
heated  b\'  hot  water  pipes  coming  from  a  boiler  near  the  pond, 
carefully  concealed.  The  seeds  of  the  Victoria  were  planted  in 
May  last,  and  the  first  flower  was  produced  Sept.  10th.  After- 
wards seven  other  flowers  opened.  The  plant  has  eight  leaves,  of 
which  the  largest  is  five  feet,  two  inches,  in  diameter.  Mr.  Mager 
has  also  succeeded  in  flowering  a  large  number  of  other  tropical 
lilies  in  his  pond.  The  "Loudon  Field"  for  Nov.  2Gth,  gives  an 
engraving  of  the  pond,  and  an  account  of  the  treasures  it  con- 
tains. 

LsoETES  IN  the  Detroit  River.  —  Though  the  Isoetes  has  been 
found  in  the  Niagara  river,  and  in  the  Oswego  river  near  the  Falls, 
and  also  at  Sault  St.  Marie,  near  Lake  8uj)erior,  the  Lake  l>otan- 
ists  had  failed  to  find  it  in  our  vicinity.  This  last  season,  how- 
ever, after  many  fniitless  searches,  I  discovered  it  (September 
11th,  1«70)  at  Windsor,  Ontario.  The  specimens  I  at  once  found 
to  ])e  a  well-marked  form  of  /.  eclihwspora  Durien.  In  a  subse- 
quent search  (September  18th),  I  found  the  same  species,  but  of  a 
distinct  form,  at  Sandwich,  Ontario,  a  ])oint  farther  down  our  river. 
At  botli  points,  which  are  about  three  miles  apart,  and  opposite 
the  city  of  Detroit,  the  plants  were  taken  from  the  river ;  and  I 
attribute  their  growing  on  that  side  to  the  soil  being  more  grav- 
ellv  there  than  on  the  north  side. 
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All  of  the  specimens  are  quite  small,  the  largest  hardly  exceed- 
ing three  jnches  in  height.  In  my  Windsor  plant  the  presence  of 
stomatii  is  at  once  apparent ;  the  spinules  on  the  macrospores  are 
short,  thick,  and  in  connected  ridges  ;  the  microspores  being  abun- 
dant and  characteristic  of  the  species.  In  the  Sandwich  plant  the 
stomata,  though  present,  are  more  difficult  to  find,  being  very  few 
and  indistinct ;  and  the  macrospores,  though  of  equal  size  with 
those  of  the  former  plant  (about  0''.23  in  diameter)  differ  in  being 
provided  with  spinules  which  are  long,  slender,  and,  occasionally, 
slightly  forked.  No  microspores  were  obser\ed.  The  presence  of 
stomata  in  both  these  distinct  forms  of  this  species,  which  is  a 
most  variable  one,  is  worthy  of  note. — Henry  Gillman,  Detroit^ 
Michigan. 

ZOOLOGY. 

A  New  Gents  of  Brachiopods. — Among  some  small  shells 
(supposed  to  be  the  young  of  WcUdheimia  cranium)^  recently  re- 
ceived from  the  Northeast  Atlantic,  through  Mr.  Jeflreys,  were 
three  specimens  of  an  undescribed  genus  of  the  subfamily  Terebra- 
tulince.  The  shell  resembles  Magasella,  being  smooth  and  with  an 
incomplete  foramen.  The  loop  nearly  resembles  that  of  Ismenia 
sanguinea  Chemn.,  but  has  no  secondary  attachment  to  the  haemal 
valve,  and  the  latter  is  destitute  of  a  septum.  I  propose,  for  the 
genus,  the  name  of  Frenula,  from  the  bridle-shaped  loop ;  and,  for 
the  species,  that  of  Fremda  Jeffrey sii.  More  extended  descrip- 
tions are  in  preparation. — W.  II.  Dall. 

Embryology  of  Limulus.  —  A  reviewer  in  the  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Microscopical  Science  (Jan.  1871,  p.  89),  seems  to  think  it 
very  little  to  our  credit  that  the  embrj-ology  of  Limulus  should  have 
remained  so  long  unknown,  "  seeing  that  they  are  favored  by  its 
presence  in  abundance  on  their  coasts."  This  is  hardly  a  charitable 
view  to  take  of  the  subject,  and  shows  that  the  writer  of  the  notice 
has  not  the  most  remote  idea  of  the  difficulty  attending  researches 
on  the  sea  coast.  It  is  impossible  to  make  connected  observations, 
without  extending  them  over  a  long  series  of  years,  and  no  one  who 
is  not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  habits  of  any  marine  animal  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  can  hope  to  accomplish  anything  more  than 
the  most  fragmentary  work.  The  time  of  spawning  of  many  of 
our  most  common  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  is  often  very  short, 
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and  several  seasons  are  frequently  wasted  in  finding  out  this  point 
alone.  The  difficulties  are  greatly  increased  when  the  workers  live 
at  some  distance  from  the  coast,  and  instead  of  the  slurs  the  writer 
seems  to  cast  upon  the  work  which  has  been  so  well  done  as  far 
as  it  is  intended  to  go  (see  paper  to  be  issued  in  Memoirs  Boston 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist.  1871),  he  might  have  spent  some  of  his  ingenuity 
in  looking  over  the  long  list  of  marine  animals,  known  to  live  on 
the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  the  development  is  unknown 
(many  of  which  are  fliUy  as  important  as  Limulus),  and  do  what 
he  could  to  fill  the  gaps.  We  might  suggest  to  the  reviewer  the 
Spatangoids,  the  Ctenophorse,  the  eggs  of  which  can  be  more 
readily  supplied  to  him  than  those  of  LimuluS,  from  the  English 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  come  to  more  accessible  material, 
any  one  of  the  many  families  of  marine  fishes  of  which  we  as  3'et 
know  nothing,  neither  in  England  nor  elsewhere. 

Readers  of  the  Jounial  who  are  informed  as  to  the  progress  of 
science  will  be  astonished  to  hear  of  "H-eckel's*  law  of  individual 
development  epitomizing  palaiontological  development ! "  and  to 
learn  that  A.  Dohm  and  E.  Van  Bene<len  are  the  great  pioneers  in 
the  ''  speculations  on  the  phylogeny  of  Arthropoda."  As  the 
writer  seems  to  have  but  a  partial  knowledge  of  what  has  been 
done  in  Germany  and  Russia,  we  would  refer  him  to  Siebold's 
Zeitschrift  for  further  information.  —  *    * 

The  PuiEON  IIawk.  —  In  the  September  number  of  your  jonr- 
nal,  Vol.  iv,  page  431),  Mr.  AVinfred  Stearns,  of  Amherst,  com- 
ments upon  ^Ir.  Samuel's  statement  that  he  never  saw  the  nest  of 
the  Pigeon  Hawk,  and  knows  of  but  one  instance  in  which  it  has 
ever  been  foimd  in  New  PZngland.  Mr.  Steams  thinks  Mr.  Sam- 
uel could  not  have  inquired  much  into  the  matter,  as  he,  Mr. 
Stearns,  has  found  no  less  than  three  nests  in  that  very  town  of 
Amherst.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Stearns's  statement,  yet  fortu- 
nately as  enabling  one  to  test  the  correctness  of  Jiis  alleged  fact, 
he  states  that  these  nests  icere  all  in  holhw  trees.  This  is  a  condi- 
tion in  which  the  nest  of  a  Pigeon  Hawk  is  never  foimd,  and  one  in 
which  no  other  hawk  than  the  Sparrow  Hawk  is  ever  found,  demon- 

*  '*  naeckers  law  of  individual  derelopment  epitomizing  palKontological  derelop- 
ment*'  is.  thanks  to  Professor  Agassiz's  te^nchings.  as  familiar  to  stadenU  in  tliia 
country  as  household  words.  His  statement  of  the  law  api>ears  as  early  as  18S7.  a 
chapter  of  the  Essay  on  C'lassiflcation  being  devoted  to  this  subject,  ▲gmsf^fx  also 
alluded  to  ^ucli  a  law  so  early  as  the  publication  of  the  **  Poissons  FossUtts,**  and 
Milne-Edwards  referred  to  it  in  1941  in  the  *'  Annales  des  Sciences  NatareUea.** — fiD9. 
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strating  at  once  that  the  hawks  referred  to  by  Mr.  Steams  were 
the  latter  birds,  which  are  not  uncommon  in  that  part  of  the  State. 
I  deem  it  of  sufficient  importance  that  an  error  in  bird  history  so 
serious  as  Mr.  Steams  has  made  should  be  set  right,  and  not  be 
X)ennitted  to  pass  unchallenged  or  accepted  as  fact. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  add  that  I  have  "  inquired  into  the  mat- 
ter "  for  the  past  forty  years,  and  I  have  yet  to  know  of  the  first 
well  authenticated  instance  of  the  nest  and  eggs  of  the  Pigeon 
Hawk  having  ever  been  found  in  any  part  of  Massachusetts. 
That  it  may  breed  in  some  mountainous  and  wild  regions  is,  of 
course,  possible,  and  my  inability  to  trace  it  is  only  negative  testi- 
mony. The  horizon  of  one  man  is  at  the  best  very  limited,  and 
many  ornithological  facts  occur  that  are  not  dreamed  of  in  his 
philosophy.  If  any  one  else  has  'inquired  into  the  matter"  more 
successfully,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  informed  thereof. — -T.  M. 
Brewer. 

Parthenogenesis  in  the  Pupa  State  of  Insects. — In  Vol.  XV., 
No.  8,  of  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg,"  M.  O. 
von  Grimm,  describes  a  curious  instance  of  Parthenogenesis  in  a 
species  of  the  dipterous  genus  Chironomus.  Like  the  well-known 
case  of  Miastor,  discovered  by  Prof.  Wagner,  this  is  an  example 
of  reproduction  by  an  insect  in  one  of  its  preparatory,  and  there- 
fore sexless  stages,  called  Poedogenesis^  by  Von  Baer.  The  fonna- 
tion  of  the  egg-like  reproductive  bodies  commences  in  the  larvas ; 
but  the  eggs  are  not  extruded  until  the  insect  has  passed  into  the 
pupa  state.  It  appears  that  in  the  spring  the  larvae,  produced  in 
the  ordinary  way '  from  eggs,  grow  rapidly,  and  after  the  third 
change  of  skin,  attain  their  full  size,  and  show  distinct  traces  of 
the  pupa  within  them.  The  eggs  are  produced  direct  from  the 
pupa  in  this  condition.  In  the  autumn  the  course  of  development 
during  the  preparatory  changes  is  precisely  the  same ;  the  pupa, 
however,  changes  into  the  imago,  which  deposits  the  eggs,  prob- 
ably after  copulation,  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The  mode  of 
development  of  the  eggs  and  ovaries,  and  that  of  the  embrj'o  in 
the  egg,  are  described  by  the  author  at  considerable  length,  and 
illustrated  by  good  figures.  The  eggs  are  developed  in  the  same 
wa}^,  both  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn,  although  in  the  one 
case  they  will  be  deposited  by  the  pupa,  and  in  the  other  by  the 
imago ;  and  as  they  present  no  difference  in  their  structure,  the 
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author  regards  them  all  as  eggs,  and  rejects  the  distinction  into 
ova  and  pseudova.  He  seems  inclined  to  adopt  the  notion  that 
the  supposed  cases  of  Parthenogenesis  may  be  due  to  self-fecun- 
dation.— The  Academy. 

GEOLOGY. 

Cave  Mammals  in  Pennsylvania. — Prof.  Cope,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  announced  the 
discovery  by  Charles  M.  Wheatley,  of  Phccnixville,  Penn.,  of  a 
cave  in  the  auroral  limestone  of  Chester  Co.,  containing  remains 
of  Postpliocene  Mammalia.  The  species  so  far  recovered,  are 
a  tapir  of  large  size,  a  small  horse,  a  very  large  ruminant,  and  a 
mastodon  (  Trilophodon  Ohioticus)  ;  also  some  verj'  fine  remains  of 
a  Megalonyx^  and  the  remains  of  a  large  Mylodon,  and  the  bones 
and  teeth  of  a  cave  bear  of  large  size  ;  it  is  very  distinct  from  the 
Cave  Bear  of  Europe,  or  the  living  bears  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere;  it  is  the  Umus  prlstiaus  {Arctodus  of  Leidy).  Remains 
of  serpents,  turtles  and  insects  also  occur.  Prof.  Cope  stated 
that  Mr.  Wheatley  was  continuing  the  excavations,  and  that  be 
would  make  a  further  communication  of  results  at  a  future  time. 

Remains  of  the  Mammoth  in  Europe. — In  addition  to  the 
celebrated  skeleton  of  the  Mammoth  from  Siberia  which  was  found 
in  such  a  remarkal)le  state  of  preservation,  the  Museimi  at  St. 
Petersburg  contains  a  gallery  entirely  devoted  to  the  remains  of 
the  Eleplms  primigoiuus^  including  probably  many  nearly-  entire 
skeletons.  The  most  perfect  skeleton  out  of  St.  Petersburg  is 
proba])ly  one  in  the  Museum  at  Bnissels,  found  some  time  since 
and  recently  put  together  by  M.  l)ui)ont,  the  present  keeper  of 
the  Museum.  An  almost  entire  skull  with  tusks,  was  found  some 
years  since  at  Ilford  in  the  Valley  of  the  Thames,  and  is  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  From  the  comparative  height  and  slender- 
ness  of  the  skeleton  of  the  mammoth  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
existing  elephant,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  more  active  and 
lighter-built  animal.  The  excavation  of  the  fortifications  around 
Antwerp,  has  led  to  the  discovery  not  only  of  elephants'  and  mas- 
todons' remains,  but  of  a  most  wonderful  series  of  cetacean 
bones.  These  ari3  now  aiTanged  in  a  fuie  gallery  in  the  Brussels 
Museum,  wliich  now  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
continental  institutions. — A.  W.  B. 
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Fossil  Meteorite. — A  new  meteorite  has  just  been  discovered 
in  the  Miocene  deposits  of  Greenland,  and  brought  to  England. 
It  has  been  offered,  we  understand,  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  for  the  sum  of  240if.  This  is  the  first  instance  on  record 
of  a  truly  fossil  meteorite  having  been  met  with.  —  The  Academy. 


••o*- 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Did  Man  Exist  in  the  Tertiary  Age?  —  The  evidence  ad- 
duced by  M.  Bourgeois  of  the  discovery  of  flint  flakes  and  scrapers 
in  the  Miocene  strata  of  Thenay,  along  with  remains  of  the 
hornless  rhinoceros  and  mastodon,  proves,  according  to  M. 
Hamy,  that  man  was  an  inhabitant  of  Miocene  Europe.  It  is, 
however,  rejected  by  most  of  the  French  and  English  savants, 
because  M.  Burgeois  has  not  shown  that  the  implements  in  ques- 
tion may  not  have  been  derived  ultimately  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  where  they  are  ver}'  abundant.  While  M.  Hamy  acknowl- 
edges this  to  be  the  case,  he  does  not  see  its  full  bearing  on  the 
value  of  the  testimony.  The  implements  are  probably  of  a  Qua- 
ternary, or  even  of  post-quaternary  age,  and  certainly  cannot  be 
considered  decisive  of  the  sojourn  of  man  in  Europe  during  the 
Miocene  epoch,  although  the  climate  at  the  time  was  almost  tropi- 
cal, and  the  conditions  of  life  easy.  Nor  can  the  evidence  of  the 
grooved  bones  of  Halithere,  found  by  M.  Delaunay  at  Puance  in 
Maine-et-Loire,  be  accepted,  because  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
grooves  may  not  have  been  caused  by  some  other  agency  than 
that  of  man.  The  proof  of  the  existence  of  man  in  Europe 
during  the  Pliocene  epoch  derived  from  the  striae  in  the  fossil 
bones  found  at  Saint  Prest,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  accepted 
by  M.  Hamy,  is  equally  unsatisfactory.  The  flint  "arrow-head" 
and  other  rude  fragments  said  to  have  been  obtained  at  the 
former  place  from  the  same  horizon  as  the  bones  of  Elephas 
mericUonalis,  by  M.  Burgeois,  the  stout  champion  of  Miocene  man, 
do  not  afford  the  precise  and  exact  testimony  which  is  demanded 
for  the  establishment  of  the  case. 

The  presence,  indeed,  of  man  in  Europe  in  the  Miocene  and 
Pliocene  €poch  is  as  yet  non-proven,  and  w^e  must  be  content  to 
await  future  discoveries.  The  results  of  the  labors  of  archfeolo- 
gists  and  geologists  throughout  Europe  during  the  last  ten  years 
has  not  placed  the  advent  of  man  further  back  than  the  river 
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gravels  of  the  Sommc,  and  llie  epoch  of  tlie  caves,  both  of  which 
are  post-glacial  or  poaUpliocene,  or  quaternary,  in  otlier  wonts, 
posterior  to  the  gi'eat  aubmergenoe  and  refVigerntion  of  Northern 
Europe,  through  whieli  many  of  the  Pliocene  tnammulia  were 
destroy wi.  —  W.  Boim  Dawkiks,  in  Nnture: 

MofNiis  NEAR  PRINCETOK,  ILLINOIS.  —  In  January.  1870,  through 
the  kindness  of  P.  D.  Winship.  Esq..  1  visited  &  place  about  three 
and  a  half  miles  eouth-€iist  of  Piinceton,  Illinois,  where  there  are 
several  small  luounds,  one  or  two  of  which  Mr.  IVinsbip  and  oth- 
ers bad  previously  opened.  These  mounds  are  very  low,  and  are 
situated  along  an  old  terrjvoe,  wliich  is  perhaps  sixty  or  seventy 
feet  above  the  bed  of  a  small  stream.  In  one  of  these  mounds 
liuman  skeletons  were  found  in  a  sitting  posture,  but  the  bones  so 
readily  cninibled  that  only  portions  could  be  preserved.     They 
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showed,  however,  that  in  tliis  mound  there  were  buried  at  least 
one  man  and  one  woman.  Two  small  stone  implemmt^.  some- 
what like  Indian  axes  in  shape,  were  found  with  the  skelcti^ms. 
These  a,\e-shaped  tools  appear  to  be  greenstone,  and  are  similar 
to  those  found  in  ordinary  Indian  burial  places. 

About  forty  or  fifty  feet  from  tJie  low  mound  from  which  the 
skeletons  and  axe-like  implements  wore  token,  a  slight  exctivation 
was  made,  IVom  which  Mr,  Winship  and  those  with  him  took  the 
piece  of  [iottery  figured  in  the  acccmpauying  wood-cut  (Figs.  21, 
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22) .  This  piece  of  pottery  is  evidently  made  of  clay  and  sand. 
It  is  comparatively  smooth  on  the  inside,  but  more  or  less  regu- 
larly wrinkled  or  ridged  on  the  outside,  the  ridges  undoubtedly 
being  intended  for  ornamentation.  On  the  inside  of  the  piece  of 
pottery  there  are  two  holes,  which  appear  as  if  punched  with  a 
round  instrument  while  the  pottery  was  yet  in  a  plastic  state ; 
the  round  instrument  was  not  forced  clear  through  the  substance, 
but  so  nearly  through  that  the  material  was  raised  into  a  protube- 
rance on  the  outside,  just  where  each  hole  would  have  been  had 
the  instrument  been  forced  through.  One  of  these  protuberances 
appears  as  if  worn  off,  and  thus  an  opening  has  been  made  from 
one  side  to  the  other ;  the  opening  on  the  outside,  however,  is  very 
small,  as  seen  by  the  figure.*  Two  arrowheads,  one  of  very  fine 
jasper,  and  the  other  of  coarse  jasper,  were  found  with  the  pottery. 
About  fifty  rods  farther  down  the  stream,  and  on  a  much  lower 
terrace,  Mr.  Winship  called  my  attention  to  what  he  called  a  ^^race- 
course." It  was  apparently  an  old  race-course,  circular,  and  with 
a  diametefr  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  feet ;  and 
the  ^^  track"  is  quite  plain,  being  indicated  by  a  well  marked  de- 
pression. That  this  is  no  modern  affair  is  shown  by  the  stump  of 
a  large  oak  which  is  standing  right  in  the  middle  of  the  track,  and 
which  of  course  shows  us  that  the  tree  of  which  it  is  a  part  grew 
from  an  acorn  which  germinated  there  since  the  track  ceased  to  be 
used.  —  Sanborn  Tenney,  Williams  College, 


NOTES. 

Professor  Agassiz  recently  addressed  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lative Committee  on  Public  Education,  on  the  present  needs  and 
future  prospects  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  He 
stated  that  the  annual  income  amounts  to  a  little  over  $10,000. 
This  was  insuflScient  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  corps  of  twenty-six 
assistants,  and  individuals  had  generously  aided  the  institution  by 
gifts  of  from  $1500,  to  $6000.  The  total  amounts  of  these  con- 
tributions, including  grants,  was  $473,000.     Its  immediate  neces- 

«** Indian"  pottery  is  often  ornamented  with  circular  impressions  on  the  outside, 
probably  made  by  a  small  hollow  bone  or  reed,  but  this  is  the  first  instance  that  has 
eome  under  my  notice  of  the  hnpression  being  made  on  the  inside.— F.  W.  P. 
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slty,  though  no  crilfHon  lor  the  futiin-,  in  850,IXH),  for  the  ar- 
riiii|{Gniout  of  itpeoimetis  aluitc;  9^-^.OOU  will  be  ueedod  for  other 
purposes. 

The  state  of  Maeaachusette  Una  been  generous  to  Professor 
AgsBsiz,  as  Director  of  what  we  may  safely  say,  U,  on  the  whole 
the  beat  comlucted,  and  In  mnoy  respects  muet  llbernl  imiaeum  in 
the  world.  The  time  ta  ripe  for  the  imtneilJute  dcveJopuionl  of  n 
museuvo,  that  shall  in  all  its  appointments  bo  n  mode!  for  nil 
others,  and  wc  trust  the  liberal  minded  citiKona  of  a  stnto  which 
owes  so  much  to  science  for  its  wealth  and  the  development  of  its 
Intellect,  will  not  lei  this  golden  opportunity  pass. 

MillioDs  have  been  voted  for  developing  the  uiaterlal  reaoorces 
of  the  state.  8hall  not  a  museum,  which  has  ulremly  done  au 
much  in  elevating  the  standard  of  scienlitle  learning  in  our 
country,  have  ita  thouaanda?  From  motivca  of  aimple  economy 
in  money,  and  as  one  of  the  preventives  againat  ignoraneci  and 
crime,  the  result  of  inlierited  ignorance,  we  wuuid  as  editors  of  a 
Bcieiititic  Journal  heartily  urge  liberal  legialntion  to  foster  ecieucc 
and  education.  It  is  by  the  endowment  of  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning,  and  our  museums  and  laboratx>ries,  that  popular  edu- 
cation will  be  hereafter  best  advanced  in  onr  counlr>-. 

Capt.  C.  11.  Ilali  has  his  vessel  on  the  stocks  at  Washiogton  in 
preparation  for  her  work  among  the  ice,  and  Is  carefhlly  select- 
ing the  proper  persona  to  assist  in  his  expedition.  The  scientiflc 
assistants  have  not  yut  been  definitely  settled  upon. 

We  have  bad  inqmries  about  ■'  a  work  on  Korna,  by  Miaa  Paine," 
recently,  or  soon  to  be,  publiabei.!.  Can  any  of  our  readers  give 
us  information  about  it? 

Tlie  Indian  Government  have  resolved  to  institute  a  general 
archutological  survey  of  the  whole  of  India.  Maj.  (ten.  Cunning- 
ham has  been  appointed  Surveyor-General.  He  is,  according  to 
Trijhner'a  American  and  Oriental  Literary  Itteord,  perhaps  the 
only  one  tticnoimlily  competent  for  the  post. 

A  large  mniiher  of  the  animals  at  the  Jardiii  des  Planles  and 
Jarrlin  (F  Acflimation  have  been  sold  and  slaughtered  for  food. 

A  quarto  work  on  the  Texas  cattle  disease  prepared  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural Department,  is  just  out,  that  is,  printeil.  not  published. 

"The  History  of  Zoology,"  by  Victor  (.'arus.  ia  already  iu  great 
part  printed. 
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The  mining  volume  of  the  reports  on  the  survey  of  the  40th 
parallel,  by  Messrs.  Clarence  King  and  I.  T.  Gardner,  is  in  press 
and  will  be  the  most  thorough  and  valuable  work  on  the  mines  of 
precious  metals  ever  published  in  America.  The  report  of  the 
omithol(^st,  Mr.  Robert  Ridgeway,  is  already  completed  in  manu- 
script, and  will  contain  a  valuable  series  of  most  minute  and  care- 
ful observations  on  the  habits,  distribution  and  variations  of  the 
binis  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region.  These  reports  when  finished 
will  be  a  record  of  by  far  the  most  thorough  geodetic  survey  ever 
carried  through  on  this  continent.  Mr.  King  is  now  busy  on  the 
geologj',  etc.,  at  New  Haven,  having  returned  from  a  series  of 
mountain  measurements  which  have  engaged  his  attention  during 
the  summer. 

The  scientists  who  have  accompanied  the  San  Domingo  Commis- 
sion, are  l*i*of.  Wm.  P.  Blake,  principal  mineralogist  and  geologist, 
and  two  assistants,  one  from  Yale  and  one  from  Harvard ;  Dr. 
Parry,  botanist,  with  an  assistant  from  the  Cambridge  Scientific 
School ;  Prof.  Newcombe  of  Cornell  University,  general  naturalist ; 
Prof.  Ward,  University  of  Rochester,  assistant  geologist ;  Hon. 
George  Geddes,  ex-President  of  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  and  State  Engineer,  in  the  agricultural  interest. 

The  California  Academy  of  Science  appeals  to  the  public  for  aid 
in  erecting  a  building  for  its  museum  and  library.  The  liberal 
minded  citizens  of  San  Francisco  may  remember  that  while  aiding 
in  the  advance  of  science  in  their  own  community,  scientists  else- 
where will  largely  benefit  from  a  generous  endowment  of  this  so- 
ciety, which  has  already  done  so  much  in  developing  a  knowledge 
of  the  natural  and  physical  history  of  the  Pacific  slope  of  our  con- 
tinent. 

The  lovers  of  Botany  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  have  instituted  "  a  Bo- 
tanical Circle,"  and  publish  in  the  local  press  interesting  accounts 
of  their  meetings,  which  are  held  monthly.  Mr.  F.  Bourquih  has 
detected  two  rare  mosses,  Diphysciuin  foliosum  and  Buxbaumia 
aphylla,  at  Camden.  The  latter  has  also  been  found  at  Camden  by 
Miss  C.  A.  Boice. 

Capt.  Hall  is  quietly  organizing  his  Polar  expedition,  and  has 
abundant  sympathy  from  the  President  and  others  in  his  work. 

Gen.  Sherman  has  been  appointed  one  of  the  Regents  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  place  of  Gen.  Delafield,  resigned. 
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;  rrr-irtri  -  nt  aDlnnclIli)  nnmiousUtare.  At  Ine  iircneut  time  Uip  niily  nUinil 
•  ttaatof  Balrd,  Caaaln  •liit  LBn-reme.     1 
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THE  SPRING  FLOWERS  OF  COLORADO. 

BY  E.   L.   GREENE. 

It  is  the  tenth  of  April,  and  although  the  skies  are  clear,  and 
the  sun's  rays  warm  enough  for  early  June,  yet  the  Colorado  land- 
scape shows  no  indications  of  spring.  The  mountain  range 
which  fills  the  western  horizon,  is  still  clad  in  all  the  dazzling 
white  of  wintry  snows,  and  remains  a  picture  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity quite  indescribable.  The  plains  are  brown  and  bare,  as 
they  were  during  most  of  the  winter.  Here  and  there,  tufts  of  the 
evergreen  Soap-weed  {Yucca  angtistifolia) ,  or  matted  masses  of 
Prickly  Pear,  show  their  perennial  verdure,  and  flirnish  the  only 
conspicuous  signs  of  plant  life.  No  April  showers  have  fallen  to 
revive  the  grasses,  and  the  herds  of  long-horned  Texas  cattle  graze 
contentedly  upon  the  sere  remains  of  last  year's  growth.  Yet  at 
this  early  date,  there  are  wild  flowers,  modest,  and  lovely  April 
flowers,  for  the  eye  that  knows  where  to  look  for  them. 

Extending  all  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains^ 
is  a.  series  of  high  and  picturesque  table-lands,  and  below  and 
among  them,  numerous  grassy  hills  and  knolls,  all  destitute  of 
trees,  often  rocky,  and  apparently  as  barren  as  are  the  plains 
around.  On  sunny  slopes,  and  in  sheltered  nooks  among  these 
foot-hills,  we  find  our  earliest  flowers.  By  the  first  week  in  April, 
there  appears  on  the  very  summits  of  these  grassy  knolls  a  real 
beauty,  which,  as  it  yet  lacks  an  English  name,  may  bear  its  Latin 
one,  Townsendia  (T.  sericea).    The  plant  belongs  to  the  family 

Xntered  Meordlnc  to  Aet  of  CongreM,  In  the  year  1871,  by  the  Fkabodt  Acadxmt  or 
toaorom  in  the  oaee  of  the  LOMrania  of  Gonf  reae,  at  Waehlngton. 
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of  Compositse,  an  order  which  has  not  the  charm  of  fVirnishitig 
muiiy  eiirly  flowers,  but  which  displays  its  beauties  in  late  HumnuM* 
or  iu  DutuiuD.  Even  our  Towoaeiidia  forms  its  flower  huds  aiid  iU 
foliuge  iu  the  fall.  The  [)laiit  is  almost  destitute  of  a  st«m,  and 
the  narrow  silky  lcari?8  form  a  dense  taCt  two  or  threi*  inches  broiul. 
Just  Dpon  the  snrfaco  of  the  ground.  Nestling  closely  among  the 
pretty  leaves  are  five  or  six  rather  large  daisy-like  flowers.  The 
rays  are  either  whit«  or  rose-color,  and  the  center  of  eucb  head  fa 
yellow,  Its  is  conmionty  the  case  iu  the  compound  flowers.  Iliere 
grows  with  this  another  species  of  Townsendin  {T.  Fen(U''ri), 
smaller  and  more  delicat*,  with  more  numerous  heads,  but  it  flow- 
ers nearly  a  mouth  later.  These  very  pretty  plants  are  well 
worthy  of  a  pliu!C  in  unr  garilens,  though  they  would  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  rear  in  any  other  than  their  native  localities.  By  the 
fifteenth  of  the  mouth  Viola  yuttaltii  appears  on  the  sunny  hill- 
sides, a  fine  yellow  violet,  with  its  petals  prettily  paiut«d  outside 
with  reddish  brown.  With  it  Mertenaia  obtusifotia  bangs  out  ita 
pendant  clusters  of  light  blue. 

Passing  beyond  the  foot-hills  and  entering  some  mountain  gulch 
or  canon,  we  And  the  rocky  slopes  all  yellow  in  some  places  with 
the  flowers  of  the  Rockv  Mountain  Barberry.  Though  a  con- 
gener of  the  barbem'  of  the  Eastern  Slates  and  Canada,  it  is  ft 
trailing  evergreen  shrub,  and  the  flowers  are  succeeded  by  band- 
Bome  blue  berries  like  IVost  grapes.  This  is  Bm-heris  tujaifuHuvt  of 
the  authors.  Higher  up  among  the  rocks  are  the  large  pule  purple 
flowers  of  AnevwiiH  pnifM,  one  of  the  finest  of  Rocky  Slountain 
plants,  but  it  is  quite  common  as  far  eastward  as  Wisconsin,  on 
bleak,  gravelly  liills.  With  it  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado,  grows 
a  modest  little  cniciferous  plant  with  whit«  flowers  {Thlaapi 
FeiuUeri)  ;  also  a  peculiar  species  of  crowfoot  {Sanuncvhis  ylaber- 
ntnus),  all  of  which  are  among  the  first  flowers  to  appear. 

By  the  twentieth  of  April,  the  zealous  fiower  hunter  will  be-  am- 
ply rewarded  for  his  toil,  if  he  ventures  to  the  top  of  some  one  of 
the  table  mountains.  The  task  will  indeed  not  be  an  easy  one,  for 
many  tiresome  stages  must  be  made,  up  steep  declivities,  and 
among  shari*  and  ru^ed  rocks,  and  over  what  from  the  base  may 
seem  almost  insurmountable,  the  high  and  almost  unbroken  wall 
of  perpendicular  rock,  which  invariably  encircles  the  sunimita  of 
thc^e  table  mountains.  High  among  these  sublime  foruiatious. 
which  stand  pictured  ugaiust  the  sky,  like  giaut  custle  works,  wild 
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hints  of  boklor  wing  L'onstnict  tlieir  homes  securely,  and  from 
miiny  n  rinrk  reL'«8s  the  melaiK^boly  owl  iioiirs  forth  her  plaiiitive 
wnilings  upon  tlie  ear  of  niglit.  Yet  these  mighty  bwriers  are 
not  altogether  impassublo.  Ainoiig  the  irregularities  of  their  out- 
line are  places  where  little  streams  bordered  witli  shrubs  aud  bushes 
come  siuging  down  among  the  rocks,  from  the  table  land.  Even 
broad  and  eus^-  passage  ways  may  be  sought  out  by  the  eye  before 
cotnmeneing  tlie  ascent. 

Tliese  table  lands,  when  reorhed,  are  usually  found  to  present 
an  uneven  snrface  of  bare  rock,  or,  in  plat^es,  of  shallow  soil. 
There  are  even  extensive  meadows  on  some  of  them  with  occasion- 
ally H  pund  of  water.  lu  sheltered  situations  opening  toward  the 
south  where  thd  s]>riiig  sun  first  drove  away  the  snow,  tliere  are  al- 
rrady  some  real  treasiiroa  for  the  botanist's  portfolio.  In  every 
crevice  and  hollow,  where  there  is  a  little  soil,  we  find  a  very 
handfiome  eraciferous  plant  which  has  yet  no  name  by  which  to  be 
known,  save  the  Latinizeil  Greek  one.  Pkymria  didyinocarpa.  Ita 
pretty  rosettes  of  broiul  whitish  leaves,  whieh  lay  all  winter  close 
to  tho  (Voaty  rot-k,  have  now  sent  np  a  number  of  spreading  sterna 
with  golden  yellow  HoworB,  A  small  variety  of  r/icrmopHW  /o6o- 
<««,  with  fragrant  lupine-like  blossoms,  will  be  found  where  the 
soil  is  deeper,  but  the  larger  aud  more  common  form  of  this  plant 
dowers  a  month  later,  on  the  plains  below. 

The  roost  Interesting  tenant  of  these  heights  is  the  Echinocactnt 
Stmp»onii.  As  its  name  would  indicate,  it  belongs  to  the  cactQEl 
tribe.  It  is  remarkable  among  the  cactaceous  plants  of  this  lati- 
tude for  its  early  flowering.  Not  less  than  a  dozen  speeies  or  va- 
rieties of  these  plants,  grow  upon  the  adjacent  plains,  but  none  of 
them  arc  in  (lower  before  the  tirsl  of  June.  This  one  may  be 
found  in  perfection  before  the  last  of  April.  It  is  globose  in  form 
and  very  thickly  armed  with  whitish  spines,  so  that,  when  out  of 
flower,  the  plants  seem  like  mere  balls  of  bristles  scattered  about 
among  the  roeka.  The  flowers  are  five  or  sis  in  number,  of  a 
bright  purple,  forming  a  circle  around  the  centre,  or  rather,  apex 
of  the  plant.  It  is  an  object  of  very  singular  beauty,  alone  well 
worth  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  an  hour's  climbing. 

As  the  first  of  May  draws  nigh,  the  general  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try btieomes  more  springlike.  The  grasses  are  beginning  to  grow, 
and  the  number  of  flowers  begins  to  increase  so  that  to  enumerate 
them  would  be  tedious.     However,  we  must  not  fail  to  notice  a 


Ytry  beuiUftal,  low  liltoceoUB  plaiit  with  grassy  foliage  ami  c 
like  flowers,  which  now  begins  Ui  whiten  tlie  hill-siiies 
plains.    Its  name  is  Caiochurtua  vnnuatiui,  anil  it  deserves  its  nnmi^. 
which,  equally  for  tlie  species  and  the  genus,  refers  to  its  benoty. 


P  It  A  i  K  I  E    F  I  R  E  «  . 


Evert  dweller  in  the  great  interior  region  of  North  Aineriea.  i» 
more  or  less  familiar  with  prairie  tires,  or  rather,  they  tiave  uft«n 
at  nightfall  seen  their  lurid  light  in  the  distant  horizon,  or  by  day 
their  hnge  volumes  of  smoke  rising  and  iilcnding  with  the  doiid», 
and  many  are  even  familiar  with  the  consuming  mari^h  of  tlie 
flames  themselves.  StrangRrn  ^'isiting  these  r^ona,  iHrtwec'D  Oc- 
tober and  May,  are  often  alarmed  at  the  first  sigiit  of  these  illumi- 
Batious,  being  impressed  with  the  heWei  that  they  emanate  fVom 
burning  buildings. 

Uanally,  these  flres  are  harmless,  but  there  is  always  danger  Ibat 
they  will  cause  destmetion  of  property,  and  even  of  life,  and  the 
settler  in  sparsely  inhabited  districts  watches  with  anxiety  until 
the  almost  inevitable  annual  scourge  has  swept  all  the  ancuitivated 
prairie  in  his  neighiiorhooil.  The  greater  part  of  the  combustible 
material  which  feeds  these  flres  is  grass,  the  remainder  lieiug  Uie 
dried  remains  of  thoae  annual  plants  so  well  descn)>cd  by  Mr.  J. 
A.  Allen,  in  the  Natcralist  for  December.  1870.  These  U^iether 
cover  the  ground  every  season,  for  the  flres  of  one  year  do  not  at 
all  impair  or  prevent  tlicir  abundant  growth  the  next.  .Stringent 
laws  are  enactetl  in  all  the  prairie  states,  against  the  setting  of  fires 
lo  the  prairies,  yet  each  year's  growth  of  grass  upon  at  least  the 
larger  ones,  is  somehow  almost  inviuiahly  burnt.  The  progress  of 
the  flre  is  usually  slow,  and  is  often  arrested  by  a  few  furrows 
plowed  around  the  field  for  tliat  purpose,  by  small  rills  or  even  liy 
a  slightly  beaten  road.  But  when  the  wind  is  high  iij>on  the  gn-nt 
prairies,  the  case  is  very  different.  Then  nothing  can  withst.and  the 
fuiy  of  the  fire,  and  it  often  runs  an  luchecked  course  of  more 
than  a  hundred  miles,  sometimes  leaping  rivers  of  more  than  a 
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dozen  rods  in  width,  since  their  valle}^  sides  are  often  grassy  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  In  such  cases,  woe  to  the  traveller  who  may 
be  unprepared  for,  or  may  lack  nerve  to  meet  the  emergency.  K 
he  has  a  box  of  matches  and  ordinary  coolness  of  judgment  he  is 
in  no  personal  danger,  for  he  has  onl}**  to  stop  and  set  another 
fire,  extinguish  that  part  of  it  upon  the  windward  side  before  it 
has  increased  beyond  his  control,  and  pass  into  the  space  that  has 
been  burnt  free  from  grass  by  his  own  fire,  where  he  is  safe  from 
the  advancing  flames  that  have  given  him  the  alarm.  Some  dan- 
ger, however,  always  remains  that  his  animals  may  take  alarm 
from  his  own  fire,  and  become  unmanageable,  but  usually  their  in- 
stinctive dread,  and  a  sense  of  dependence  upon  their  masters, 
which  horses  constantly  feel  and  manifest  upon  those  lonel}'  jour- 
neys, render  them  usually  quite  tractable  under  such  circumstances. 
While  prosecuting  the  Geological  survey  of  Iowa,  we  were  often 
exposed  to  danger  ftom  fires  when  having  occasion  to  cross  the 
broad  prairie  region  of  the  western  part  of  the  state.  One  Octo- 
ber day  after  the  first  frosts  of  the  season  had  killed  the  herbage, 
and  the  subsequent  warm  days  had  rendered  the  prairies  almost 
like  one  vast  tinder-box,  the  approach  of  night  found  us  a  few 
miles  ftx)m  a  stream,  the  valley  of  which  was  distinctly  in  view  as 
well  as  the  broad  prairie  stretching  beyond  it.  Mosquitoes  are 
abundant  in  the  valleys  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  being  appar- 
ently conscious  that  their  end  is  approaching,  they  seem  determined 
to  get  the  greatest  amount  of  blood  in  the  shortest  possible  time 
from  every  living  thing  that  comes  in  their  way.  We,  therefore, 
stopped  as  usual,  upon  elevated  ground,  to  camp  where  the  breeze 
would  prevent  their  visit.  Procuring  water  for  the  camp,  and 
watering  our  horses  at  a  rill  near  b}'',  we  pitched  our  tent  where  we 
could  overlook  the  surrounding  country,  and  mowed  the  grass  from 
a  space  of  a  few  square  y^ards  upon  which  to  build  our  camp  fire  of 
the  few  sticks  we  had  brought  from  our  last  camping  ground.  Our 
supper  over,  and  the  horses  picketed  upon  the  grass  that  was  still 
fresh  by  the  rill,  we  lay  down  to  sleep.  The  wind  had  been  high 
all  day,  and  did  not  abate  upon  the  approach  of  night  as  it  usually 
does.  As  it  began  to  grow  dark,  I  had  observ^ed  in  the  distant 
horizon  the  light  of  a  prairie  fire.  It  was  directly  to  the  windward, 
and  the  face  of  the  country  in  that  direction  was  known  to  be  such 
that  nothing  would  be  likely  to  arrest  its  progress  towards  us,  ex- 
cept the  stream  before  mentioned,  and  this  I  feared  was  too  narrow 
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for  llwt  piiiiiosf  ill  80  liigli  u  winii.  An  hour  wax  paueed  norvoiiHly 
watcliing  the  progrese  of  tlic  light  and  Uateniiig  tu  Uw  moauing  of 
tiie  wind,  us  it  roiiglily  swept  tlie  uewly  IVost-killfd  grass.  At  Inat 
I  conld  distint-tly  see  the  fire  making  its  way  down  to  the  slrram 
npon  tlie  further  valley  side ;  then  for  a  time  ite  light  seemed 
to  bo  gone.  an<l  I  hoped  its  progress  had  been  §tayed  by  the  water 
of  tlie  stream,  but  in  a  Tavr  inument^  more  it  liad  gained  the 
top  of  the  liitfaer  valley  sidi;.  No  time  was  now  to  lie  lost,  bo 
quiL-lcly  nTousing  my  companions,  and  biilding  them  follow  me  with 
their  blankets,  I  seized  a  bran<l  from  the  camj>-fire  and  running  a 
ffew  rods  to  the  leewanl.  a  moment  sufficed  us  to  start  a  new  lire 
from  onr  camp,  its  progress  towards  it  (for  it  will  sometimes  work 
its  way  slowly  against  the  wind)  being  arrested  by  the  tieating  of 
our  blankets.  One  man  then  leading  the  horses  into  the  burnt 
apace,  we  followed,  dragging  tent,  bedding,  harness  and  (;amp- 
cbeet;  then  seizing  the  wagon,  which  was  fortimately  npon  iueliu- 
ing  ground,  we  rolled  it  safely  in  by  the  light  of  the  fire  we  had 
kindled  and  also  of  that  which  was  fast  approoclung  us.  S<'arcely 
had  we  secured  the  last  article  and  passed  within  the  charmed 
circle,  when  the  dense  flames,  leaping  high  In  the  air  and  rolling 
like  aurf  upon  the  sea-shoro,  gathered  around  us,  and  enveloped  ub 
with  their  hot  anil  BuHucating  smoke.  We  all,  horses  and  men. 
stood  there  motionless  ;  conscious  of  our  safety  it  is  tme,  but  wilb 
an  instinctive  feeling  of  terror  at  the  danger  we  had  escaped. 
We  were  npon  n  hollow  island  in  a  sea  of  lire.  A  moment  more, 
and  it  was  a  peninsula,  for  the  advancing  fire-flood  parted  around 
us  !  and  then  we  were  left  in  the  darkness,  intensified  by  the  black- 
ness of  the  charred  earth,  while  the  flames  swept  on  over  the  dis- 
tant prairie,  like  a  troop  of  flying  fiends. 

Gathering  our  scattered  equipage  together,  we  lay  down  again 
for  the  night,  with  no  regret  except  that  our  faithful  horses  could 
not  have  their  accustomed  grazing-  Next  morning  found  us  tn  the 
midst  of  a  dreary  blnekene<l  waste,  not  "without  the  smell  of  fire 
iil>on  our  garments,"  but  we  were  free  from  similar  danger  until  we 
aliould  reach  a  region  of  nnburnt  prairie. 
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By  simply  calling  attention  to  the  many  beauties  of  these  little 
organs,  I  hope  to  induce  the  youthful  student  to  follow  further  in 
that  pleasant  path  which  I  shall  merely  indicate. 

A  few  months  since  I  was  reading  with  a  tear  in  one  eye  for 
the  misfortunes  of  the  French,  and  a  twinkle  of  merriment  in  the 
other,  at  the  adventures  of  their  ubiquitous  war  minister,  when  my 
breath  disturbed  the  seed  of  an  Asclepias  (A,  incamata)^  by  acci- 
dent reposing  on  my  table,  and  it  floated  on  a  voyage  of  discovery 
to  a  distant  comer  of  my  room.  "  Monsieur  Gambetta ! "  I  ex- 
claimed, ''  Here  is  your  original  aeronaut  I  No  balloon  or  para- 
chute of  man's  invention  can  compare  with  the  tufted  silk  which 
floats  this  little  voyager!  Fearlessly  he  trusts  himself  to  the 
breezes,  now  for  a  moment  touching  on  some  interposing  obsta- 
cle, then  lightly  sailing  off  again  to  bear  his  freight  of  life  to  the 
position  chosen  for  its  home." 

And  now  the  flossj*^  seedkin  has  come  into  our  lines,  and  shall 
not  be  released  until  he  passes  a  satisfactory  examination.  Where 
are  you  travelling,  little  stranger,  and  what  is  the  cause  of  your 
hurry?  Can  you  not  tell  us  something  of  your  balloon  itself,  and 
of  your  purpose  in  trusting  to  the  winds?  After  an  ineffectual 
effort  to  soar  beyond  my  reach,  the  imprisoned  seed  reveals  his  se- 
cret, and  in  so  far  as  I  can  interpret  his  peculiar  language,  his 
story  is  as  follows  :  — 

The  seed  of  Asclepias,  or  milkweed,  is  thin,  flat,  and  of  a  brown- 
ish tint.  The  embryo  is  devoid  of  that  store  of  albumen  which 
many  plants  provide  for  the  early  sustenance  of  their  young.  It, 
with  its  fellows,  is  imbricated  upon  a  papery  placenta,  its  plumy 
tufts -.reposing  in  gill-like  processes  of  the  same  until  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  fruit,  when  they  become  disengaged  by  the  lightest 
touch,  and  waft  the  attached  seed  to  its  destined  resting-place. 
Nothing  can  be  more  soft  and  satiny  than  is  the  so-called  coma 
of  Asclepias.  Under  the  microscope  the  hairs  are  found  to  be 
exceedingly  smooth  and  regular  in  outline,  and  undistinguished 
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by  the  spiral  twiMtiiig  which  cliaracterizes  inntiy  siniilnr  flhrrw. 
The  evident  design  of  the  plumes,  as  in  other  t-asos  where  seeds 
are  provided  with  such  aptwniUges.  is  to  assist  in  the  wide-spread 
distribution  of  the  species.  Man^-  seeds  probably  fall  quit«  near 
the  parent  plant,  liut  phaiice  breezes  carry  others  olteii  to  a  very 
great  distance. 

Some  one  is  already  wondering,  donbtlesB,  why  I  have  not  taken 
the  more  familiar  dandelion  for  illustration.  It  is  simply  because, 
as  I  have  said,  tlie  Asclepias  happened  to  be  upon  my  table.  As 
every-  one  knows,  the  dandelion  (Tarnxaoum),  the  groundsel  (Seue- 
cio),  the  thistle  (Cirsiuni  and  Onopordon),  and  many  other  genera 
of  Compoaitfe,  the  willows  (Salieaoew),  some  of  the  buttercups 
(Ranunciilacete).  the  evening  primrose  family  (Onngrawie),  t*>- 
gcther  with  members  of  many  other  orders,  are  similarly  endowed 
with  silky  tufts  to  assist  the  seed  in  its  migrations.  The  exe- 
cution may  differ  in  diverse  species,  but  the  plan  remains  the 
same.  This  is  the  commonest,  yet  other  metliocU  are  adupte^I  to 
obtain  the  same  end,  as  we  notice  in  the  key-like  samara  of  the 
maple  and  the  winged  seeds  of  the  trumpet  creeper  (  Tecoma  radf- 
ean«).  of  the  pines  and  the  elms.  All  these  are  chsnuing  nbjeets 
viewed  by  the  unassisted  eye.  or  more  closely  examined  by  means 
of  the  microscope. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  portion  of  ray  subject  without  dwelling 
for  a  few  raoments  upon  the  means  provided  for  the  seattei-ing  of 
seeils.  .Some  plants,  like  the  balsam  (Impatiens)  and  the  gera- 
nium, by  a  sudden  contraction  of  portions  of  the  capsule,  cxp«l 
the  contents  with  a  jerk,  which  often  tlirows  them  to  »  consider- 
able distance.  Others  are  provided  with  little  hooks,  claws,  fine 
hairs,  or  eomy  other  meobanical  means  of  attaching  themselves  to 
moving  objects  and  availing  themselves  of  their  involuntary  aid. 
Tlicre  is  no  American  liotanist,  probably,  but  has  espostulatcil 
mildly  with  the  ehnin-like  pods  of  Desmodium.  which  will  persist 
in  adhering  to  one's  clothing,  and  the  removal  of  which  is  no 
small  task.  Tlie  barbed  aehcninni  of  Bidena  frondo»a  is  another 
pest  to  man.  as  are  the  bnrs  of  Lappa  viajor,  or  burdock,  to  sheep 
and  cattle,  hut  we  must  bear  in  mind  tbst  in  the  case  of  these 
plants,  we  are  merely  mediums  of  conveyance,  and  have  temjOT- 
rarily  resigned  our  proud  position  at  the  head  of  nature. 

Animals  and  birds  rifTen  distribute  seeds  which  have  passed 
tiirougb  the  system  undigoatod :  currents  of  wat«r  in  the  ocenii 
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bcarthc'ia  trota  one  island  or  continent  to  another,  wliile  c 
often  untntuntioQully.  acutters  them  over  distant  lamifl.  lu  this 
tatter  way,  man}'  of  the  must  pernicious  weeds  huTe  spread  fron] 
Eurui)e  into  AustrttTia,  America  and  India,  where  they  make  them- 
mJtos  i«Tfectly  at  Imino,  and  erince  frequently  even  more  ritality 
than  tbu  native  plants.  To  take  one  or  two  inHtane«e  of  this  i>eeu- 
liar  method  of  spreading,  the  Rudbeckia  hirta  ia  said  to  have  corae  ' 
into  New  Kuglond  with  hay  seed  from  the  West,  and  is  evidently 
increasint^,  while  in  New  Brunswick  1  have  heanl  it  claimed  that 
the  wliite-weed  {L^ucanlhemuTn  vulgare)  has  spreail  with  other 
Yankee  notions  from  the  neighboring  states.  It  has  certainly 
proved  a  sneecssftil  invader  and  has  taken  tmesession  of  half  the  , 
cultivated  country. 

1  cannot  reftain  iVoin  inserting  here  a  note  ftxnn  Sir  J.  E.  Ten- 
nent's  **  Ceylon"  in  relation  to  the  curious  seeds  of  Spinifex  tquar- 
astu,  the  "watvr-piuk"  aa  it  is  sometimes  called  by  Europeans. 

"The  seeds  of  tlii«  plant  are  contained  in  a  circular  lieud,  com- 
poaed  of  a  series  of  s[>iiic-!iko  divisions,  which  radiate  from  the 
stalk  in  all  directioiit>.  tdakinu;  the  diameter  of  the  whole  about 
eight  or  nine  inches.  When  the  seeds  are  mature,  and  ready  for 
dispereion.  these  heads  fjecome  detached  from  tie  plant,  and  are 
carried  by  the  wind  with  great  velocity  along  the  sands,  over  the  , 
rarfaee  of  which  they  are  impelled  by  their  elastic  spines.  One 
of  these  balls  may  be  followed  by  the  eye  for  miles  as  it  hurries  i 
along  the  level  shore,  dropping  its  seeds  as  it  rolls,  which  speedily 
germinate  and  strike  root  where  they  fall.  The  globular  heads 
arc  so  buoyant  as  to  float  lightly  on  the  water,  and  the  uppermost  ' 
apincs  acting  as  satis,  they  are  thus  carried  across  narrow  estuaries 
to  continue  the  process  of  embanking  on  newly  formed  sand-bars. 
Sncli  an  or^uisation  irresistibly  suggests  the  wonilerfVil  means 
unlaioed  by  Providenc*  to  spread  this  valuable  plant  aloug  the 
Iwuren  bejioh  to  which  no  seed-devouring  bird  ever  resorts ;  anil 
even  the  uuol>servant  natives,  struck  by  its  singular  utility  in  re- 
sisting the  encroachments  of  the  sea,  have  recorded  their  admira- 
tion by  conferring  on  it  the  name  of  Ataha-Rawana-raewula,  '  the 
great  bean!  of  liawana  or  Rama.'" 

As  to  the  durnliiiti  of  seeds  there  are  many  conflicting  aocouuts. 
All  are  familiar  with  the  old  story  of  the  grain  found  with  Egyji- 
tian  mummies,  which  v«^etated  after  its  disinterment  and  gave 
risp  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  wheat.  This  was  a  pleasant  tale  with 
wfiich  to  point  a  moral,  but  it  is  now  discredited  by  those  moat 
^miliar  with  the  facts.  Still,  it  holds  its  place  in  many  popular 
liooks,  and  shows  the  ease  with  which  incorrect  statements  may 
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gain  crctlpnce,  and  with  what  dilBculty  they  arc  refuted  whpii  c 
proclaimed.  That  some  ancds  do  Uve  for  a  long  timo  cannot  fi 
doubted,  but  no  such  extreme  limit  is  authenticated  as  that  dt«(l 
Tor  the  mummy  whi-ut.  There  aie  too  many  opporlunitieB  for  error 
and  even  fVaud,  wliere  a  story  is  received  at  tjceond  hniid  tVom  th* 
Arabs.  Tlie  largest  of  the  iicuepted  statements  look  a  mite  apoc- 
ryphal. With  most  flceds  the  principle  of  life  is  evaneaceiit.  and  it 
is  with  extreme  difflcully  that  many  can  be  tronsport^.'d  from  one 
climate  or  country  to  another.  Even  those  that  jiroscrve  their  ap- 
pearance nnchauged  and  remain  suitable  for  food,  are  oft^n  found 
to  have  lost  their  power  of  germination.  It  ie  elairaed,  and  prob- 
ably with  truth,  that  when  the  thorn-apple  {Datum  HhumoiuHm) 
springs  np  in  a  place  where  it  has  not  been  seen  before  for  many 
years,  or  even  daring  the  life-time  of  the  observer,  that  the  seeds 
have  been  lying  dormant  in  the  soil  until  some  favorable  condition 
has  caused  them  to  vegetate.  So  also  when  weeils,  hitherto  un- 
known in  the  vicinity,  spring  up  along  the  embankments  of  a 
newly  opened  railway,  or  upon  the  rnins  of  estcusivu  eouRa^n-a- 
tions.  But  these  are  only  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  that  to 
insure  the  vegetation  of  seed,  it  is  necessary  to  plant  it  within  a 
limited  space  of  time,  and  that  the  preservation  of  it  indefinitely 
is  hazardous.  The  conditions  necessary  for  the  retention  of  vital- 
ity are  not  as  yet  certainly  known,  but  it  is  thought  that  a  partic- 
ular .-unonnt  of  dryness,  together  with  the  exelnsion  of  light  and 
air,  are  essentials  to  snceess. 

The  total  amount  of  seed  prmluced  by  some  plants  is  ^-erj'  re- 
mnrkuble.  Linnwus  says  that  a  single  stem  of  tobacco  yields 
forty  thousand  seeds,  and  we  all  know  how  well  provided  with 
them  are  our  commonest  plants.  It  follows,  then,  that  while,  may 
be,  a  portion  remain  as  I  have  saii I.  dormant  ffir  a  certain  time, 
yet  many  are  destroyed  by  unfavorable  conditious.  or  as  foixl  for 
animals  and  man.  We  ore  thus  reminded  of  the  suj^estive  lintw 
of  Holmes : 


1  have  already  spoken  of  the  dissemination  of  seeds  and  the 
means  by  which  it  is  effected.  We  will  now  examine  with  tlie  mi- 
croscope the  seeds  themselves.  Those  of  Sl«llaria  are  always 
pretty  objects,  as  are  likewise  those  of  the  clove  pink  (DiaiUkv* 
catyophylitu)  and  other  genera  of  Caryophyllaceie.     The  seed  of 
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CMamia  linearis  is  a  very  remarkable  object.  It  is,  in  its  normal 
condition,  dry  and  hard,  but  wlien  moistened  and  placed  beneath 
the  microscope,  we  are  astonished  to  find  it  covered  with  myriads 
of  little  threads,  which  project  into  the  water,  and  keep  it  in  con- 
stant motion.  These  are  spiral  fibres,  which  when  dry,  remain 
closely  attached  to  the  surface  of  the  seed.  The  seed  of  Gerani- 
um appears  as  if  enclosed  in  a  net,  that  of  Hj-pericum  is  crested 
upon  one  side,  and  is  aptly  compared  by  Lindley  to  an  ancient 
helmet,  while  the  tiny  black  fVuit  of  Polygala  is  covered  with  white 
hairs,  and  is  provided  with  a  curious  appendage  called  a  caruncle. 
This  seems  to  be  composed  of  light  cellular  tissue,  which,  when 
magnified,  owing  to  its  beautiful  whiteness  and  the  distinct  demar- 
cation of  its  cells,  resembles  frost-work  ;  or  to  the  chemist,  suggests 
more  strikingly  the  appear^jice  of  a  glass  rod  which  has  been 
heated,  and  suddenly  cooled  by  immersion  in  water.  Corydalis  is 
ftimished  with  an  aril,  or  accessory  appendage,  as  is  also  the 
Euonymus,  and  many  other  plants.  The  aril  in  Euonymus,  is  red, 
and  is  one  cause  of  the  extreme  beauty  of  this  plant  in  autumn, 
when  its  colored  pods  expand  and  reveal  the  deeper  tinted  coating 
of  the  seed  within. 

With  the  beautiful  colors  often  assumed  by  seeds,  all  are  of 
course  acquainted  who  in  childhood  have  arrayed  the  gayly  tinted 
beans  in  military  order.  Nearly  all  the  primary  colors  are  brought 
into  play  to  ornament  the  diflferent  seeds,  while  some,  more  regal 
in  their  fancies,  are  bedecked  with  bronze  and  gold.  The  mention 
of  beans,  suggests  the  use  of  seed  to  man,  the  Graminese  and  Le- 
guminosffi  furnishing  a  very  large  proportion  of  our  food.  Then, 
too,  when  we  think  that  all  our  fruits  have  a  direct  relation  to  the 
seeds,  we  must  feel  how  absolutely  dependent  we  are  upon  these 
unborn  plantlets  for  our  sustenance  and  comfort. 

Yet  there  are  many  seeds  that  are  not  edible,  and  others  that 
are  extremely  noxious.  The  most  deadly  substance  known,  per- 
haps, is  prepared  ft-om  the  seed  of  Strychnos  nux-vomica.  From 
this  fact  alone,  and  the  knowledge  that  even  here  destructive  seeds 
surround  us,  we  learn  that  the  study  we  have  been  engaged  in,  is 
not  a  profitless  occupation.  It  teaches  us,  not  only  the  hidden 
beauties  that  encompass  us,  but  how  to  discriminate  between  the 
hurtAil  and  the  beneficial  fniits  —  the  worthless  and  the  advanta- 
geous. 
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Apropos  of  the  d^nse  fog  which  recently  enveloped  tlie  English 
metropolis,  the  news  and  some  det«iU  of  which  have  crept  from 
the  English  press  into  onr  own,  the  following  extract  (turn  a 
private  letter  describing  tliis  rntlier  rare  occurrence  iis  seen  (and 
felt  also)  by  American  eyes,  will  probably  be  read  with  iutcn-sl, 
especially  as  wc  have  here  no  similar  phenomenon  which  i-un  Ih- 
compared  with  a  genuine  Ixindon  fog  :  — 

"One  of  the  many  things  that  I  enjoyed  in  London  was  a  Lon- 
don fog — only  think  of  it !  It  was  a  great  piece  of  good  fortnne  ; 
for.  althongh  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  always  foggy,  yet 
one  of  these  very  dense  ones  is  not  of  very  fV^quent  occurrence. 
Beally,  it  was  a  thing  well  wortli  the  seeing,  and  for  nothing,  too, 
without  a  fee.  It  had  been  very  toggy  for  about  twenty-four 
hours,  though  not  so  much  so  but  that  we  could  get  alK>ul  well 
enough.  At  six,  after  ten,  II,  proposed  that  we  should  go  to 
hear  Ti-ovatore ;  so  we  went,  and  such  a  sight  I  never  saw  as  that 
stage.  It  was  I'eally  ludicrous,  trying  to  peer  through  th(^  smoky 
mist  to  see  what  was  going  on-  Scenes,  dresses,  sparkling  Jew- 
elry, all  were  thrown  away  ;  nothing  could  be  seen,  and  the  atmos- 
phere, in  addition,  was  so  irritating  to  the  fiff»,  that  nlthongh  there 
was  nothing  in  the  opera  to  move  one,  the  audience  seemed  to 
be  perpetually  in  tears.  On  coming  out  we  saw  at  ouce  what  hud 
been  going  on  in  the  two  or  three  hours  since  leaving  liome.  The 
fog  lay  thick  and  dense  around  us ;  the  link-boys  were  out  in  all 
tlieir  glory,  dashing  mildly  about  among  the  bewildered  crowds, 
with  tlieir  'Have  a  torch,  sir?"  'Light  you  home,  sir?'  'Better 
take  nie,  sir!'  Then  darting  frantically  into  the  blackness  they 
were  lost,  only  to  reappear  again,  thrusting  their  blazing  (ire- 
hrands  so  near  your  clothing  that  it  really  seemed  frightful. 
Drivers  were  olTereil  euonuous  sums  by  terrified  people  tu  takti 
them  home,  —  offers  refVisrd  with  friglitftil  oaths;  helpless  womi-n 
clung  to  railings  for  safety  j  now  and  then  n  solitarj'  omnibus 
came  along,  each  horse  led  by  a  link-boy  with  his  fliiining  torch; 
men  knocked  against  each  other,  and  we  clung  tightly  to  enc^h  oth- 
er's arms  and  strove  to  keep  each  other  in  sight.  On  crossing  the 
alrwt  opposite  ChariDg-Croea  Hotel,  which  is  there  very  wide  and 
is  the  ijoint  of  meeting  of  five  different  ways,  we  were  only  gnided 
by  the  sotmd  of  the  horses'  hoofs,  and  even  then  it  was  very  hard 
to  Judge  of  the  direction  of  the  sound.  We  walked  in  faith,  com- 
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liletoly,  if  never  hefnre.  Milton  speaks  of  the  'palpable  olisciire,' 
lie  must  liavr  htul  u  LoudoTi  fog  in  Iiih  miixl,  nlien  liu  iloacribed 
the  flight  of  the  curswl  angel  through  the  misty,  tmirky  air.  Fi- 
nally we  rciiched  home  in  eafety.  fiilly  appreciating  wluit  we  bad 
bwn  tbrongli.  The  next  Hay  Uie  papers  were  fiill  of  it,  and. 
atTHnge  to  §ay.  reported  but  few  accidents.  Some  women  actually 
spent  the  whole  night  in  the  Htreets,  aiVaid  to  stir,  and  no  police- 
mim,  or  watch,  could  be  bribed  to  guide  them  home.  I!,  passed 
(juite  a  number  clinging  to  thi?  rails  of  Charing-C'roas  Hotel,  and 
an  honr  afterwards,  on  his  return,  they  were  still  there,  and  there, 
the  paper  said,  the  morning  found  them," 

That  Uie  foregiring  description  of  this  remarkable  feature  of  the 
HMrteorologj'  of  London  ia  not  at  all  exngger»t«<l,  appears  IVoiu 
the  acconnt  of  many  of  the  more  noteworthy  fogs  reconled  in 
Howard's  "Climate  of  London."  That  authority  mentions  fogs, 
in  the  forenoon,  of  auch  density  that  <lrivers  could  not  see  their 
horses'  heads ;  and  in  the  evening  of  such  o|)acity  that  "  the  most 
brilliant  gaslight  could  scarcely  penetrate  tlie  gloom." 

Describing  a  very  thick  fog  otjcnrring  in  November.  1M28,  and 
remarking  u|K>n  its  phy Biological  effctts,  the  anthor  says :  — 

"  It  t)egan  to  thicken  very  much  about  half-past  twelve  o'clock. 
trom  which  time,  till  nearly  two.  the  effect  was  moat  distressing, 
mailing  the  eyes  smart,  and  almost  suffocating  those  who  were  in 

the  street,  particularly  asthmatic  persons In  the  great 

Ihuroughfares,  the  hallooing  of  coachmen  and  drivers  to  avoid 
each  other,  seemingly  issuiug  from  the  opaque  mass  in  which  they 
were  cnveloi>cd,  was  calculated  to  awaken  all  tlic  caution  of  riders, 
as  well  &a  of  pedestrians  who  hail  to  i-roas  the  streets." 

These  vaporous  visitations  are  commonly  very  limited  in  extent. 
Often  while  the  city  is  in  more  than  midnight  obscurity,  and  men 
and  horses  are  groping  their  imnsihle  way,  step  by  step,  only  four 
or  Are  miles  IVoni  town  the  sky  is  unclouded  and  the  sun  shining 
brilliatitly.     The  authority  before  referred  to,  records:  — 

"Tlio  fog  of  Wednesday  (Dec.  SI,  1S17)  seems  to  have  l)ecn  eon- 
fined  to  the  metropolis  and  the  immediate  \icinity.  No  ftirther 
northward  than  the  bock  of  Euston  Square,  the  weather  was  clear 
and  even  bright.  A  gentleman,  who  came  to  London  from  Enfield, 
saw  no  fog  till  he  approached  Ix)ndon.  Southward  of  London. 
It  *>xteuded  as  far  as  Chipliatn,  and  it  was  rather  worse  in  some  of 
the  I'nvirons  than  in  the  metropolis  itsclT.  Upon  an  average,  ten 
feet  was  the  distance  at  which  objects  became  invisible,  out  of 
doors.     Within  doors  it  was  impossible  to  read  without  a  candle." 

But  while  this  fog  was  thus  limited  at  London,  there  was  a  sim- 
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tlar  one  the  enme  ilay  in  Dublin  whicli  wus  jirobably  a  port  of  the 
same  mct<?orological  plicnomeiKm,  as  appears  from  Ihe  lollowliig 
paragraph  quoted  from  a  Dublin  Journal  of  Jan.  I,  Milfi:  — 

"The  oldest  person  living  h««  no  recollection  of  a  fog  ao  thick 
as  the  one  whiih  enveloped  this  city  last  evening,  lieiween  tlip 
hours  of  s\x  and  nine.  It  was  more  liense  in  some  streets  than 
in  others,  and  where  this  was  the  case  it  was  iiuitossible  to  pass 
with  couvenieuue  without  the  aid  of  opened  lanterns." 

The  occurrence  of  these  fogs  in  frosty  weather,  is  oftt-n  the  occa- 
sion of  rare  and  exquisite  displays  of  wintry  beauties  on  shrubs, 
trees  and  buildings.     Howard  writes :  — 

"  1814.  January  -tth.  The  mists,  which  have  again  prevailed 
for  several  days,  and  which  have  rendered  travelling  daugerous, 
are  probably  referable  Ut  stratus  clouds.  The  air  lias  been,  in 
ctl'eet,  loaded  with  particles  of  freezing  water,  such  as  in  a  high- 
er region  would  have  produced  enow.  These  attached  themselves 
to  all  objects,  crystallizing  In  the  most  r^ular  and  beautiful  man- 
ner. A  blade  of  gross  was  thus  converted  into  a  pretty  thick 
stalagmite ;  some  of  the  shrubs,  covered  with  spreading  tufts  of 
crystals,  looked  as  if  they  were  in  blossom  ;  while  others,  more 
lirmly  inerusted,  might  have  passed  for  gigantic  specimens  of 
whit«  coral.  The  leaves  of  evergreens  had  a  transparent  viimisb 
of  ice  with  an  elegant  white  fHnge.  Lofty  trees,  viewed  against 
the  blue  sky  in  the  sunshine,  appeared  in  striking  magnificence ; 
the  whole  face  of  nature,  in  short,  was  exquisitely  dressed  out  in 
frost-work." 

Aa  an  example  of  a  similar  beautiful  phenomenon  in  a  distant 
latitude  and  very  different  climate,  I  extract  the  following  from 
Knox's  "  Overland  through  Asia."  just  puiilished  :  — 

"  Our  road  for  seventy  versts  lay  along  the  bank  of  the  Angara. 
A  thick  fog  filled  the  valley  and  seemed  to  hug  close  to  the  river. 
In  tlie  morning.  ever>'  part  of  our  sleigh,  except  at  the  points  of 
friction,  was  white  witli  frost,  Eacii  little  iibrc  projecting  from 
our  cover  of  canvas  and  matting  became  a  miniature  stulm^tite, 
and  the  head  of  every  nail,  bolt,  and  screw,  buried  itself  beneath 
n  mass  like  oxydized  silver.  Everything  had  seized  upon  and  con- 
gealed some  of  the  moisture  floating  in  the  atmosphere.  Oiu* 
horses  were  of  the  color,  or  no  Color,  of  rabbits  in  Januarj' ;  it 
was  only  by  brushing  away  the  frost  that  the  natural  tint  of  their 
hair  could  he  di8coverc<l,  and  sometimes  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
frost  adlicring  to  them. 

During  my  stay  at  Irkutsk  I  noticed  the  prevalence  of  this  fog 
or  frost  cloud.  It  usually  formed  during  the  night,  and  was  thick- 
est near  the  river.     In  ^e  morning  it  enveloped  the  whole  city. 
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but  when  the  sun  was  an  hour  or  two  in  the  heavens  the  mist 
began  to  melt  away.  It  remained  longest  over  the  river,  and  1 
was  occasionally  in  a  thick  cloud  on  the  bank  of  the  Angara  when 
the  atmosphere  a  hundred  yards  awaj'  was  perfectly  clear.  The 
moisture  congealed  on  every  stationary  object.  Houses  and  fences 
were  cased  in  ice,  its  thickness  varying  with  the  condition  of  the 
weather.  Trees  and  bushes  became  masses  of  crystals,  and  glis- 
tened in  the  sunlight  as  if  fonned  of  diamonds.  I  could  never 
wholly  rid  myself  of  the  impression  tliat  some  of  the  trees  were 
fountains  caught  and  frozen  when  in  full  action.  The  ftost  played 
curious  tiicks  of  artistic  skill,  and  its  delineations  were  sometimes 
marvels  of  beauty.  Any  one  who  has  visited  St.  Petersburg  in 
winter  remembers  the  effect  of  a  fog  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
after  a  period  of  severe  cold.  The  red  granite  columns  of  St. 
Isaac's  church  are  apparently  transformed  into  spotless  marble  by 
the  congelation  of  moisture  on  their  surface.  In  the  same  manner 
I  have  seen  a  gray  wall  at  Irkutsk  changed  in  a  night  and  morning 
to  a  dazzling  whiteness.  The  crystalline  formation  of  the  frost 
had  all  the  varieties  of  the  kaleidoscope  without  its  colors." 

Lest  some  Yankee,  whose  studv  of  Latin  has  not  robbed  him  of 
his  birth-right  utilitarianism,  should  ask  of  the  London  fog,  cui 
bonof^  I  will  quote  in  conclusion,  a  pleasing  little  speculation  of 
Howard,  which  may  serve  as  an  answer  in  some  sort.  Thomas 
Hughes  remarks  that  he  considers  the  power  and  glory  of  England 
to  be  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  prominence  and  virtues  of  the 
family  of  "  Brown."  Our  meteorologist  seeks  to  explain  one  way 
in  which  those  same  "  Browns  "  are  developed,  and  traces  the  con- 
nection between  that  illustrious  family  and  a  London  fog  (and 
other  forms  of  moisture)  thus  :  — 

"  Since  man  includes  in  his  composition  the  elements  of  the 
inferior  natures,  and  among  these  the  vegetable,,  it  is  probable  that 
the  very  growth  of  our  bodies  may  so  depend  on  moisture,  that  it 
could  not  go  on  in  air  of  a  certain  degree  of  dryness.  It  is  at 
least  plain,  that  mankind  is  of  a  larger  growth  in  rainy  countries 
(whether  these  be  warm  or  cold)  than  in  those  that  are  subject  for 
a  great  part  of  the  year  to  the  dry  extreme.  In  like  manner,  and 
fh)m  like  causes,  in  part,  we  see  that  the  inhabitants  of  crowded 
cities,  and  manufacturing  towns,  arrive  at  a  less  growth  than  those 
in  even  worse  circumstances,  as  to  diet  and  clothing,  in  the  coun- 
try; the  latter  being  so  much  more  exposed,  in  childhood  and 
during  adolescence,  to  the  weather." 
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Is  the  April  ngmber  of  the  Natitkai.ist,  for  1870, 1  published 
an  nrticle  on  FaUonry,  1  now  propose  lo  describe,  iu  this  and 
some  fiiture  niiniliors,  all  the  falcons  found  in  N^w  Eiiglaiid.  Ihitt 
were  formerly  used,  or  can  be  trained  to  i^aptnre  game,  with  an  vy 
count  of  their  habits,  manner  of  nesting,  and  their  egf^s.  Wliilc 
there  arc  nine  of  the  subgenus  Faico  found  within  the  limits  4^ 
North  America,  only  three  are  found  in  New  England,  if  I  except 
the  gerfalcon,  which,  if  found  at  all,  must  be  wholly  accidental.  In 
this  genus,  we  find  birds  of  smaller  size  and  atreiigth.  yet  postuta- 
sing  all  the  courage  and  swiftness  of  tlic  eagles.  These  were  the 
birds  used  in  falconry',  and  called  noble  because  of  the  high  pre- 
rogative of  those  who  followed  this  amusement.  In  these,  the  bill 
is  short,  sharp,  and  curved  IVom  the  base ;  the  nostrils  are  circu- 
lar with  a  central  tutieietc.  They  are  easily  distinguished  fhmi 
all  other  hawks  by  a  promineut  tooth  in  the  upper  mandible, 
shaped  like  the  letter  V,  and  a  notch  in  the  lower  one  to  receive  it. 
This  genus  is  considered  by  naturalists  as  "  the  typical,  or  most 
highly  or  completely  organized  of  rapacious  birds." 

I  will  first  describe  the  Faleo  pereyrinna  Wilson.  This  is  vety 
commonly  called  the  Peregrine  falcon,  and  is  inferior  to  none  of 
its  genus  in  beauty,  oounige  and  rapacitj'.  There  seems  to  l>e 
some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  identity  of  this  and  the  Euro- 
pean species.  Bonaparte.  DeKay  and  others,  consider  them  dia- 
tinct,  while  Nuttall.  Pennant,  Audubon  and  others,  believe  Lliem 
identical.  Audubon  remarks  that  "  once  when  nearing  the  coa«t 
of  England,  being  then  alrant  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  diMsat 
fVom  it,  in  the  month  of  July,  I  obtained  a  pair  of  these  birds 
which  had  come  on  board  of  our  vessel  and  had  been  shot  down. 
I  examined  them  with  care,  and  found  no  difierence  between  Lheui 
and  those  which  I  shot  in  America."  This  is  the  bird  that  was  so 
highly  prized  and  mostly  used  in  England  for  falconry,  and  Among 
the  many  hundreds  owned  by  the  Grand  Khan,  once  EmiXTor  of 
Tartory  and  China,  the  Peregrine  falcon  was  considered  second  to 
none,  except  the  gerfalcon.     They  are  much  more  common  now 
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ihan  rormerly.  Aadabon  remarks  "  that  within  his  reniembranco 
il  was  a  very  scarce  species  in  America,  ami  if  he  shut  one  or 
two  in  tlie  conrse  of  a  winter,  be  considered  himself  fortunate : 
whereas,  of  lat«  years,  ho  has  shot  aa  many  in  a  day,  and  perhaps 
a  dozen  in  the  winter."  This  bird  is  sometimes  called  the  Great- 
footed  -hawk,  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  its  feet,  which  are 
enormous  considering  the  size  of  the  bird.  Those  not  aware  of 
this  fact  woald  think  it  a  deformity.  On  the  Beashore  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Duck  hawk,  IVom  its  habit  of  capturing  ftnd 
feeiiing  npon  ducks,  and  the  stories  relating  to  its  exploits,  as  nar- 
rated by  the  hunters,  are  too  marvellous  to  t>e  entitled  to  credit. 
It  is  said  that  this  binl  will  follow  ailer  the  gunners,  knowing  that 
the  report  of  (heir  guns  will  start  the  ducks,  and  thus  alford  an 
opportunity  for  capturing  them,  and  if  not  succoseftil,  will  some^ 
times  seise  the  game  shot  by  the  sportsmen  before  they  can  reach 
it,  and  fly  off  with  it ;  but  as  "  it  is  a  [>ook  rule  that  does  not  work 
both  ways,"  the  hunt«r  aa  often  seciu-es  water-fowls  captured  by 
the  hawks,  before  they  can  carry  them  away  or  devour  them. 

Until  quite  recently,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains  were  the  extreme  western  limit  of  this  falcon,  and  that  its 
congener,  the  Falco  nirpiceps,  was  its  representative  in  the  western 
portion  of  this  continent,  but  more  recent  investigatious  have 
given  this  bird  a  much  larger  range.  In  a.  letter  from  Professor 
S.  F.  Baird,  of  Dec.  24th,  1i*70,  be  says,  "the  duck  hawk,  by 
oor  latest  researches,  is  found  from  Liibrador  around  the  entire 
northern  coast  to  Behring's  .Straits,  and  Alaska,  of  precisely  the 
same  general  nature  aa  the  bird  of  eastern  United  States.  The 
western  Faieo  nigrieepa  is,  I  ara  now  satisfied,  simply  a  smaller 
race  of  the  duck  hawk,  and  occurs  from  Fuget  Sound  southward 
to  Chili." 

This  falcon  is  bold  and  powerfbl,  and  not  excelled  by  any  bird 
in  rapidity  of  flight.  One  belonging  to  Henry  II.  of  France,  which 
flew  after  a  little  bustani  at  Fontainebleau  was  captured  at  Malta 
the  next  luoming  and  recognized  by  the  ring  which  it  wore,;  con- 
seqnently  it  must  h.ive  flown  one  thousand  tlu^c  hundred  and  flfty 
mile«.  One  sent  lo  the  Duke  of  Lermn  I'ctiu'ned  in  sixteen  hours 
from  Andalusia  to  tlie  Island  of  Teueriffe,  a  distance  of  seven 
bimdred  and  flfly  miles.  In  the  British  Zoology,  there  is  nn  ac- 
count of  one  that  escaped  from  its  master,  in  the  shire  of  Angus, 
a  county  on  the  east  side  of  Scotland,  with  two  heavy  bells  at- 
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tacbed  to  each  foot,  on  the  24th  of  September,  1772, 
killci)  on  the  luoming  of  the  26th  uear  Mustyn.  Flintshire. 

They  live  to  a  great  age.  In  1793,  ouu  was  caught  at  tlic  Cupc 
of  Good  Hopu,  and  lironght  to  England  with  a  golden  collar  about 
its  ueek,  with  the  date  llilO,  and  an  inscription  indicating  that  it 
belonged  to  Jnmcs  I.  of  England.  This  ftdton  ninst  have  been 
at  least  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  years  old.  yet  It  still  ap- 
peared lively,  but  its  eyes  were  dim;  and  the  feathers  about  J 
collnr  were  ehonged  to  whit«. 

It  seldom  is  seen  sailing  like  most  other  hawks,  but  eitiM 
conds  with  a  broad  spiral  circle  till  it  gains  a  suitable  height  it 
lect  its  prey,  or  perches  upon  a  tree  that  overlooks  some  Bwumpf 
groand  where  snipe  and  rail  aboiuid.  and  darts  down  upon  its 
game  with  such  swiftness  that  destruction  is  inevitalile.  If  the 
bird  is  too  liea^-y  to  fly  with,  it  is  forced  to  the  gronnd,  otherwise 
it  is  carried  to  the  woo<1s  and  devoured  at  leisure.  In  the  vicinity 
of  their  breeding  places  they  are  a  terror  to  the  poultry  as  well  aa 
a  dread  to  the  farmer,  for  there  they  usually  hunt  in  pairs,  one  fol- 
lowing directly  after  the  other,  aud  if  the  first  one  misses  the 
game,  tbe  other  is  sure  to  pick  it  up  ;  there  is  no  escaping  tbe  two. 
This  is  the  universal  testimony  of  all  the  farmers  living  in  the 
vieinit)'  of  the  cliffs  where  they  breeii.  One  of  my  collectors 
went  over  one  hundred  miles  to  get  a  nest  of  their  eggs,  ftom  only 
hearing  a  farmer  in  the  vidiiity  of  a  eliff  describe  their  manner  of 
hunting :  knowing  &om  this  circumstance  alone,  that  it  must  be 
the  duck  hnwk. 

It  is  stated  ■■  that  it  preys  chiefly  upon  aea-ducks,  and  therefore 
is,  for  the  most  part,  met  with  on  the  coast,  —  is  rarely  found  in- 
land, and  its  migrations  and  wanderings  arc  influenced  by  tlie 
flight  of  its  favorite  game."  This  was  not  the  experience  of  Wil- 
son and  Ord  along  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  ■■  To  behold  this 
hero,  the  terror  of  the  wild  fowl  and  the  wonder  of  ttic  sportsman, 
was  the  chief  object  of  our  wishes.  Day  after  day  did  wo  traverse 
the  salt  marshes,  and  explore  the  ponds  and  estuaries,  which 
the  welt-foot#d  tribes  frequent  in  immense  multitudes,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  imperial  depredator ;  even  all  the  gunners 
of  the  district  were  summoned  to  our  aid,  with  the  assurance  of  a 
great  reward  if  they  procured  him,  but  without  success."  Some 
time  after  this,  Mr.  Wilson  rei'eive4l  a  specimen  from  Egg  Uaj 
Most  of  tbe  obscriations  made  on  this  continent  relative  t 
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duck  h.-iwk  mill  ite  hnbits.  hnvo  ttees  made  along  the  toAst  of  Lnl> 
railor  and  Newfoundlaud,  where  the  shores  and  islands  aboiiud  with 
rugged  cliffs,  tiffonllng  them  the  very  best  place  to  be  Touud  any- 
where on  our  Atlantic  toast  for  nidiHontion.  This,  in  connotation 
•dill  an  nbundanctf  of  sea  fowls,  makes  it  the  favorite  resort  of 
this  bird ;  yet.  it  is  nevertlteless  a  fuel,  that  all  along  our  moun- 
tainous ranges,  whether  inland  or  not,  wherever  precipitous  cliH^ 
are  found,  they  do  live  and  breed,  probably  resorting  to  the  sea- 
shore in  the  winter,  as  game  is  more  abundant  there.  It  is  said 
that  they  are  nut  uncommon  in  Kansas,  and  are  found  in  Iowa.  I 
do  not  find  the  duck  huwk  included  in  Mr.  J.  A.  Alton's  list  of 
the  l>inls  of  western  Iowa.  3'et  Mr.  L.  £.  Ricksccker  writes  me  that 
"he  lia»  a  fine  specimen  of  the  eggs,  coUeeted  in  Iowa,  March  21st, 

Manner  of  nesting.  — Ord  says,  that  the  duck  hawk  breinls  on 
trees  in  the  gloomy  cedar  swampa  which  are  almost  inaccessible  to 
the  foot  of  man.  This  is  probably  only  his  belief,  for  I  am  un- 
able to  learn  IVom  his  writings  that  he  ever  saw  a  nest,  and  fttrther- 
more.  he  acknowledges  that  Wilson  and  himself  faithftdly,  yet  nn- 
successfully  searched  the  cedar  swamps  of  New  Jersey  where  they 
were  snpposed  to  breed.  Neither  Audubon,  nor  Nuttall  ever  saw 
a  nest  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  the  fomter  had 
aonie  doubts  as  to  its  rearing  young  witliin  the  above  named 
limita,  yet  says,  "I  thickk  they  breed  in  the  United  States,  having 
■hot  a  specimen  in  the  month  of  August,  near  the  falls  of  Niagara." 

About  the  year  of  18S0,  I  was  aware  that  a  pair  of  these  hawks 
nested  on  Talcott  Mountain,  about  ten  miles  west  of  Hartford, 
from  the  fact  that  they  frequented  this  place  in  the  spring,  sum- 
nUT,  and  fall  mouths,  and  I  had  also  seen  an  adult  and  young 
thnt  wore  shot  there  in  Jnne.  Not  being  aware  at  that  time,  that 
the  nest  hml  ever  been  found  within  f.he  limits  of  the  United 
States,  I  determined,  if  jtossible.  to  settle  the  question  of  their  nest- 
ing, and  the  manner  of  their  nesting,  in  Connecticut.  For  this 
purpose.  I  visited  the  moimtain  several  times,  and  oHtred  a  liberal 
ruwanl  to  tliow'  livii^  in  the  vicinity  for  finding  the  neet,  but  it  was 
not  until  \H61  that  my  efforts  were  crowned  with  snoooss.  Four 
yottng  were  taken  from  the  nest  alive,  and  the  parent  bird  shot. 
"niiBi  aa  I  stated  in  a  scries  of  articles  which  I  was  then  piiblisliing 
on  the  "  Rapacious  Birds  of  Connecticut,"  was  about  the  llrst  of 
June,  but  on  getting  the  enact  date  from  the  captor,  I  And  it  was 
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Mny  inih  tbat  they  were  taken  from  a  cliff  on  Talcott  mom 
about  twenty  f^t  tiom  the  summit.  It  was  with  inesproBsible 
light  tiiat  I  viewed  these  birds,  for  I  then  supposed  that  1  wiw  the 
first  to  settle  the  luooteil  question,  and  iu  the  article  above  referred 
to,  I  stated  that  this  settles  beyond  dispute  three  points  ;  first,  tiiKt 
they  breeil  on  ciill's ;  second,  that  they  breed  in  Connecticut ;  and 
third,  that  they  nest  very  early.  These  youiig  birds  were  oridently 
fVom  four  to  six  weeks  old  when  captured,  and  allowing  throe  weeks 
for  inctibation,  it  must  bring  the  time  of  nesting  the  latter  part  of 
March.  ITiis  was  the  first  nest  of  the  duck  hawk  ever  taken  in 
New  England  so  far  as  is  known  to  naturalists.  The  young  were 
kept  alive,  and  two  of  them  were  given  to  Professor  S.  F.  Baird  in 
the  fall  of  18C2.  when  ou  a  visit  to  B.  W.  Ilill,  and  were  kept 
alive  at  the  Smithsouian  Institution  until  the  spring  of  I8G8.  A 
few  years  aflor  this,  my  attention  was  callenl  to  a  note  in  Dr.  Brew- 
er's North  American  Oology,  part  1st.  page  0,  in  which  it  appears 
that  Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman  had  found  the  nest  and  captured  the 
young  on  a  high  and  almost  vertical  cliff  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Sus- 
quehanna ;  the  account  of  which  was  publisheil  in  the  "  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,"  vol.  i,  page  54,  1841. 
Prof.  Haldeman  saj-s,  iu  that  article.  "  it  is  asserted  in  the  works 
on  American  oruithologj'  that  the  Falco  peregriniu  builds  its  nest 
on  tree^,  and  not  iu  the  clefts  of  rock  as  iu  Europe.  So  far  as  my 
observations  have  gone  tills  remark  is  incorrect,  inasmuch  as  they 
build  in  the  cliffe  which  border  the  Susquehanna.  This  species  re* 
mains  in  Pennsylvania  ten  or  twelve  months  in  the  year." 

It  is  now  universally  admitted  that  duck  hawks  nest  ou  elifls 
and  never  on  trees,  and  that  they  select  places  difificult  to  get  at 
and  often  inaccessible,  which  is,  no  doubt,  the  reason  that  the 
eggs  have  been  so  seldom  found.  Says  Audubon,  in  speaking  of 
the  nests  found  on  the  high  and  rocky  shores  of  Labrailor  and 
Newfoundland,  ''they  were  placed  on  tlie  shelves  of  rocks,  a  few 
feet  from  the  top,  and  were  flat  and  miluly  coustructetl  of  sticks 
and  moss."  The  nest  on  Talcott  Mountain  was  of  the  same  con- 
struction. The  nests  found  by  Mr  Bennett  in  Massachusetts  and 
Vermont  were  eutirely  destitute  of  sticks  and  moss.  Mr.  B.  in 
describing  to  me  the  several  nests  which  he  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  fmd,  says,  "they  are  biiUt  a  little  below  the  summit  of 
the  ledge,  on  a  projection  of  rocks,  which  in  one  instance  was  tlot 
more  than  one  foot  in  width,  without  sticks,  grass,  moss,  or  tlw 
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leadt  vestige  of  a  nest  except  a  slight  hollow  in  the  earth,  there 
being'  barely  soil  enough  to  keep  the  eggs  from  rolling  out.  In 
our  instance  where  there  was  &  little  grass  on  the  projection,  it  was 
all  removed,  and  nothing  but  the  bare  earth  left  for  the  nest." 

Hr.  J.  A.  Allen,  in  his  "  Notes  on  some  of  the  Rarer  Birds  of 
Muss.,*'  gives  Mr.  Bennett  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  find  the 
ogS"  (April  19,  18G1),  so  far  as  is  known  to  naturalists,  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.  I  have  received  letters  from  two 
diflfenMit  sources,  claiming  to  have  found  the  eggs  in  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland  some  j'ears  prior  to  tbat  date.  If  so.  ootogists 
wonld  not  have  been  any  the  wiser  had  it  not  been  for  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's persevering  labors.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  find  any  pub- 
lished account  of  it.  Mr.  B.  is  entitled  to  priority. 

It  wonld  seem  that  the  duck  hawk  is  not  a  verv  pugnacious  bird, 
as  other  birda  are  often  found  nesting  quite  near  it.  Says  Au- 
dubon, ''in  several  instances  we  found  these  falcons  breeding 
on  the  same  ledge  with  Corraoranla  (P/iaJacrocorax  carbo)."  Snys 
Mr.  (t.  a.  Boardman,  •'  the  cliffs  on  which  the  duck  hawk  breeds  are 
very  high,  and  often  when  above  you  cannot  t«ll  where  to  go  over, 
ns  you  cannot  see  the  nest  &om  above  or  below  unless  the  bird 
Hies  olT.  It  is  so  with  the  ravens.  They  breed  within  a  few  rods 
of  one  another  in  one  place."  They  become  very  much  attached 
to  their  nests,  and  will  occupy  them  a^  long  as  they  live  if  not 
repeatei I ly  robbed  of  their  eggs  and  disturbed.  If  one  of  the  pair 
is  shot  the  surviving  one  will  secure  a  mate  and  return  to  the 
same  nest.  In  the  north  of  Scotland  they  breed  on  the  precipitous 
cliflb  of  that  mountainous  region,  and  some  of  the  eyries  have  been 
known  tmdilionally.  as  far  back  as  the  annals  of  the  district  ox- 
tend.  Mr.  Bennett  informs  me  that  a  farmer  residing  in  Vermont, 
rmder  a  precipitous  cliff,  told  him  that  a  pair  of  eagles  (duck 
hawks),  had  occupied  the  same  nest  on  the  ledge  ever  since  be 
owned  the  farm,  thirty-seven  years,  and  how  much  longer  he  could 
not  tell.  Jlr.  Bennett,  with  great  effort,  8ecure<l  for  me  from  that 
nest  a  set  of  four  of  the  handsomest  and  most  uniformly  marked 
eggs  of  the  duck  hawk  that  I  have  ever  seen.  From  the  same  source 
[  Icara  that  this  falcon  defends  it  eyrie  several  weeks  prior  to  oc- 
cupying it,  with  as  much  and  even  more  tenacity  than  during  incu- 
bation. Itiis  peculiarity  is  not  exclusively  confined  to  this  bird, 
for  I  have  observed  the  same  in  some  others  of  our  rapacious  binls 
while  batlding  their  uests.     They  nest  very  early  aud  are  much 
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more  cleanly  in  their  habits  than  most  birds  or  prey.  Audubou 
says,  "  their  season  of  breeding  is  so  very  early  that  it  tni^rht  he 
Baiil  to  tie  in  the  winter."  This  needs  a  little  explimation.  At 
the  time  this  was  written  the  only  eg^  of  tbe  duck  hawk  known 
to  odlogtst«  ou  this  continent  were  found  north  of  the  limita  uf 
the  United  States,  where  the  season  is  so  much  later  than  in  our 
latitude,  that  snow  is  f^qiiently  on  the  ground  when  the  eggs  art 
collected.  One  of  my  collectors  in  that  locality  writes,  "  I  got  a 
nest  last  spring  as  early  as  the  flrst  of  April,  when  the  snow  was 
a  foot  deep."  This  certainly  would  appear  like  winter  to  one  ac- 
customed to  see  the  frost  out  of  the  ground  and  the  roails  settled, 
as  it  often  is  here  at  ttiat  time.  The  usual  time  of  nesting  is  (Vom 
the  last  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April ;  sometimes  earlier,  ami 
sometimes  later,  but  no  more  irregular  as  to  time  than  most  of 
our  riq)aeions  birds.  Tliey  will  nest  two  and  possibly  throe  times 
during  the  season  if  the  eggs  are  taken  as  often,  as  appears  IVom 
the  obsenations  of  Mr.  Bennett. 

If  the  arbitrary  law  of  James  I,  of  England,  relative  to  rob- 
bing the  peregrine  falcon's  nest  ("  the  taking  of  the  eggs,  even 
on  a  person's  own  ground,  was  pimishcd  with  imprisonment  for  a 
year  and  a  day,  together  with  a  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure"),  had 
been  in  force  in  the  United  States,  until  quite  recently,  there  could 
not  hare  been  a  much  less  number  of  their  ^gs  found  in  our 
oological  cabinets  that  were  obtained  within  our  own  territory. 

The  common  mjrober  of  eggs  found  in  a  nest  is  three  or  foar. 
Audubon  once  found  five.  The  size  and  markings  vary  eonsider- 
•hly  according  to  the  observations  of  different  writers  upon  tbe 
stiljject.  The  flrst  set  obtained  by  Mr.  Bennett  were  quite  different 
in  size  and  marldngs.  Audulwn  remarks,  "  the  eggs  vary  con- 
siderably iu  size  and  markings,  which  1  think  is  owing  tn  a  differ- 
ence of  age  in  the  females ;  the  eggs  of  the  young  bird  being 
emalter."  This  certainly  cannot  account  for  the  unusual  diffler- 
enee  in  the  set  obtaimed  by  Mr.  Bennett,  for  they  were  all  taken 
out  of  the  nest  at  one  time,  and  must  have  been  laid  by  one  bird. 
Hr.  G.  A.  lioardman  writes  that  "the  duck  hawk's  eggs  I  find 
vary  much  in  size  and  color,  the  last  nest  I  got  fVom  the  cliffs  nl 
Grand  Henan  were  verj-  oddly  mnrked ;  one  looks  very  much  like 
the  fish  hawk's,  only  differing  iu  site ;  in  another,  half  Iho  egg  is 
white,  witii  brown  blotches  on  each  end."  I  think  the  set  of  Mr. 
Bennett  and  that  of  Mr.  Boanlman  are  eKceptional  cases,  as  before 
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me  are  thirteen  eggs  of  the  duck  hawk  obtained  in  very  different 
localities,  viz:  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Labrador  and  Alaska, 
which  are  quite  irregularly  marked,  yet  as  uniform  in  size  and 
markingB  as  any  of  the  blotched  eggs  of  our  rapacious  birds.  In 
my  collection  are  fifty-seven  eggs  of  the  Red-shouldered  hawk 
{BiUeo  linecUua)^  said  the  variations  both  in  size  and  markings  are 
fUlly  as  great  and  rather  more  so  than  those  of  the  duck  hawks 
referred  to  above.  The  measurement  of  one  egg  from  each  set 
will  be  suflScient  (as  those  belonging  to  the  same  set  in  my  own 
collection  are  very  uniform  in  size)  to  show  that  the  difierence  in 
size  is  not  very  great,  'although  they  were  collected  in  widely 
separate  localities. 

Massacbnsetts,— Size  of  egg,  long  diameter,  2.15  in.;  sliort  diameter,  1.80  in. 

Vermont,  "    "    "       **  "  2.08  "       "  *'        1.75  " 

Labrador,  "     "    "       "  "  2.10  "       "  "        1.68  " 

Alaska,  "    "    "       "  "  2.10  "       "  "        1.70 " 

The  eggs  are  oblong — larger  at  one  end  than  the  other.  The 
egg  from  Labrador  is  quite  pointed;  those  from  Massachusetts 
and  Alaska  are  less  so,  while  those  from  Vermont  are  but  slightly 
smaller  at  one  end  than  the  other.  The  ground  color  is  light  red- 
dish brown,  mottled  with  darker  shades  of  the  same  color  in  irreg- 
ular blotches,  most  abundant  at  one  end,  usually  the  larger  end, 
but  occasionally  the  markings  are  more  delicate  and  quite  evenly 
distributed.  There  is  now  and  then  an  egg  in  which  the  ground 
color  is  dirty  white. 

Length  of  bird,  16-20  inches;  alar  extent,  36-42  inches;  com- 
pact and  firmly  built ;  neck  short,  feet  remarkably  large,  upper 
mandible  with  a  tooth-like  process,  and  a  corresponding  notch  in 
lower.  Adult,  head  and  hind  neck  dark  brown,  upper  parts  bluish 
gray  with  darker  bands,  lower  part  yellowish  white  with  breast 
and  sides  transversely  barred  with  black,  cheeks  with  a  patch  of 
black ;  tail  brownish  black  with  eight  transverse  bars  of  pale  cine- 
reous ;  legs  and  toes  yellow,  bill  light  blue,  eyes  hazel.  Younger 
specimens,  entire  upper  parts  brownish  black,  space  on  cheek  black, 
with  long  longitudinal  stripes  of  brownish  black  on  the  under 
parts,  instead  of  transverse  as  in  the  adult ;  legs  bluish  lead  color. 
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On  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill  between  tb 
Roches  and  that  of  the  Dheune,  overlooking  t1 
the  Safine,  and  commuudiug  a  view  of  the  Jura,  the  Alps,  and  Uie 
stoontaiiia  of  the  Slacounais  and  the  Morvan,  and  surrounded  by 
numerous  other  camps,  is  the  camp  of  Chaasey,  which  occupies  an 
area  of  about  eight  hundred  yards  in  leiigtii  by  a  breadth  varying 
Itom  about  one  hundred  to  two  hundred  yards.  So  coumiauding 
and  important  a  spot  was  not  only  talcen  possession  of  by  the 
Bomans  for  a  cagtetlum,  and  by  the  Gauls  for  an  opptdum,  bat  was 
also  occupied  in  prehistoric  times.  Several  collections  of  antiqui- 
ties belonging  to  different  periods  have  been  foruetl  upon  the 
spot,  but  it  wa«  resen'ed  for  M.  Perrault  to  make  the  interesting 
discoverj-  which  he  has  recorded  in  so  simple  yet  so  complete  a 
manner  in  the  pages  now  before  us.  A  terrace,  sheltered  by  rocks 
H'om  the  north  and  east  winds  and  facii;g  the  morning  sun,  seemed 
to  him  well  adapted  for  early  habitations,  while  a  depressioa  ia 
the  ground  in  front  proved,  on  examination,  to  contain  the  re- 
mains of  a  large  hearth,  or  it  might  be  termed  kitchen,  and  here 
he  instituted  excavations. 

Beneath  a  few  inches  of  soil  he  found  a  bed  rather  more  than 
two  feet  in  thickness,  made  up  of  asfaes,  bones,  and  pottery, 
and  containing  numerous  instruments  of  various  kinds.  The 
whole  reposed  on  a  platform  of  rough  slabs  of  stone,  blackened 
like  the  soil  beneath  them  by  the  action  of  flre.  Not  a  trace  of 
metal  was  discovered,  and  in  describing  the  objects  found,  M.  Per- 
rault divides  them  into  (1)  instruments  of  stone,  (2)  thoi 
bono,  and  (3)  pottery. 

Exclusive  of  fragments,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  stoiM 
struments  were  found,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  hatchets* 
arrowheads,  flakes,  borers,  scrapyers.  hammers,  mealing  stones  and 
polishing  stones.  No  leas  than  eight  perfect  stone  hatchets 
were  found,  as  well  as  fourteen  broken,  and  of  those,  that  were 

•  Weonp;  nam  ffalurc  of  Jan.  IMb  the  toUoning  IntereallDi;  ■tunnitr)' i>r  ■  rvceul 
work  by  Erneat  Perrnull.  enlllle<l  "  N'ote  sur  nn  Foyer  <le  r.\ge  dc  Is  Piem  p«U*  d 
conrert  III  Camp  de  ChBiBef  «it  Septembrc,  l§es."    ISiO.    l(o.    Pii.  3 
LondoD :  WlllUuns  and  NocsaM. 
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imiujured  two  were  still  moanted  in  stag's  horn  sockets,  sitiiilar 
to  those  witli  which  the  diecoveries  in  the  Snias  Lake  dwellings 
hiLve  made  aa  ao  well  ac^juainted. 

Only  two  nre  of  flint,  and  one  of  Gbrolite,  the  others  being  of 
cbloromeUnite,  serpentine  basalt,  and  diorite.  They  seem  to 
have  been  formed  from  pebbles  brought  down  by  the  Sa6ne,  and 
it  ts  interesting  to  observe  that  the  same  procesa  of  manufacture 
was  in  use  in  this  part  of  Bui^undy  as  in  Switzerland,  the  split- 
ting of  the  pebbles  into  the  required  form  having  been  partly  ef- 
fected by  sawing.  That  some  of  the  spare  hours  of  those  who 
th^iuented  the  hearth  were  employed  in  preparing  their  hatchets 
is  proved  by  the  large  number  of  grinding  or  polishing  stones,  of 
which,  oounting  ftagmenta,  upwards  of  sixty  were  present.  M. 
Perrault  regards  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  cutting  instruments, 
a  little  triangular  celt,  as  a  religious  emblem,  but  it  seems  more 
probable  that  it  was  used  aa  a  hand-tool,  like  a  chisel,  of  one  of 
which  the  sharpened  end  was  also  found. 

The  arrowheads  of  flint,  twenty-three  in  number,  present  a  va- 
riety of  forms,  leaf-shaped,  triangular,  lozenge-shaped  and  tanged, 
thn  latter  both  with  and  without  barbs.  Their  general  aspect 
is  SDcb  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  locality,  most  of 
the  forms  occurring  also  in  Switzerland.  There  are,  however, 
one  or  two  shaped  like  small  hatchets,  with  a  broad,  sharp  base, 
formed  by  the  original  e<lge  of  the  flake  from  which  they  were 
made,  and  rounded,  or  truncated  at  the  other  end.  It  is  stated 
tli»t  this  sharp  edge  was  intended  for  insertion  in  the  wood,  but 
more  probably  it  was  the  other  end  that  was  thns  secured,  and 
the  arrows  were,  so  to  speak,  chisel-pointed,  like  the  flint-tipped 
arrows  which  survived  in  use,  probably  for  fowling  purposes,  after 
metals  became  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Similar  arrow- 
heads, if  such  tbey  be,  have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers 
in  Sweden,  and  a  few  in  Denmark,  as  well  as  in  some  other  parts 
of  {'"rauce.  It  seems  by  no  means  impossible  that  some  of  the 
aluup-based  instruments  from  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  may  have 
served  a  similar  purpose. 

The  mealing  stones  consist  of  a  lai^e  block,  usaally  of  hard 
sandstone  or  porphyry,  and  a  smaller  stone  as  mnller,  and  are  of 
the  same  character  as  those  still  in  use  in  Central  Africa.  They 
must  have  been  gradually  eaten  together  with  the  flour  they  pro- 
dnued,  aad  no  doubt  tended  to  promote  that  wearing  away  of 
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the  crown  of  the  teeth,  so  common  in  ancient  tinieH,  None  of  the 
grain  haa  been  found,  but  probably  most  of  the  cereals  known  to 
the  old  Swiss  Lake  dwellers  were  also  known  at  ('hassey. 

The  obj<?cta  in  bone  and  horn  are  almost  identical  with  tiutae 
from  the  earlier  Swiss  Lake  dwelliof^,  and  consist  of  the  sockets 
already  mentioned,  awls,  chisels,  etc.  The  pottery,  which  is  ex- 
tremely fi-agmentary,  is  much  of  the  same  character  as  the  Swiss. 
It  has  been  omamentcil  both  by  punctured  dots  and  by  a  sort  of 
pillar  moulding,  as  well  as  by  incised  lines.  In  one  instance  there 
seems  to  have  l)een  an  attempt  to  represent  the  outline  of  a  boar 
by  lines  scratched  in  the  clay  when  still  moist.  In  another,  tho 
ornament  consists  of  bauds  of  triangles  alternately  cross-hatched 
and  plain,  a  style  more  in  accordance  with  the  bronze  age  than 
with  that  of  stone.  Most  of  the  pottery  seems  to  have  been 
adapted  for  suspension.  The  number  of  small  ears  or  lian<IIes 
found  exceeded  two  hundred.  A  few  spindle- whorls  and  beads 
were  also  found,  but  the  most  curious  objects  are  the  spoons,  ex- 
actly similar  in  form  to  those  of  wood  in  common  use  in  our 
kitchens  at  the  present  day,  but  formed  of  clay.  It  is  true  that 
■  several  wooden  ladles  and  at  least  one  earthenware  spoon  were 
found  in  the  settlement  of  Robenhausen,  but  one  cau  hardly  re- 
press a  feeling  of  surprise  at  finding  the  spoon  ao  (Ully  and  com- 
pletely developed  among  a  people  apparently  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  metal,  though  it  is  true  that  they  appear  to  have  had 
the  materials  for  porridge  at  their  command. 

In  concluding  this  short  notice  of  a  valuable  contribution  to 
prehistoric  archieology,  a  regret  must  be  expressed  that  the  ani- 
mal remains  discovered  in  the  refhse  heap  have  not,  apparently, 
as  yet  been  submitt«d  to  proper  scientific  examination,  ao  as  to  de- 
termine the  species,  and  which  of  them  were  domesticated,  though 
some  human  remains  fVom  uciglihoring  tumuli  and  interments  arc 
reported  on  by  Dr.  Pruner-Bey.  The  animals  whose  bones  occurred 
are  described  as  the  ox  (possibly  domesticiited),  pig,  stag,  sheep, 
goat,  and  horae,  which  b  rare.  The  bones  are  not  always  broken, 
and  the  vertebree  occasionally  occurretl  in  juxtaposition,  as  if 
meat  at  times  hod  been  extremely  abundant.  There  is  no  men- 
tion of  any  remains  or  traces  of  dogs,  and  this  condition  of 
the  bones  seems  to  afford  an  argument  in  favor  of  their  absence, 
which,  if  established,  would  be  a  remarkable  fact.  Some  teeth  of 
reindeer  are  mentioned  as  having  been  found  on  the  platcoti,  and 
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it  would  be  of  great  interest  to  ascertain  their  relation  to  the 
other  remains.  Let  us  trust  that  ere  long  there  may  again  be  a 
season  in  France  when  a  thought  may  fairly  be  bestowed  on  other 
camps  and  other  earthworks  than  those  on  which  attention  is  now 
so  unfortunately  concentrated. 


BRISTLE-TAILS  AND  SPRING-TAILS. 

BT  A.  S.  PACKARD,   JR.,  M.D. 

The  Thysanura,  as  the  Poduras  and  their  allies,  the  Lepismas, 
are  called,  have  been  generally  neglected  by  entomologists,  and 
but  few  naturalists  have  paid  special  attention  to  them.  *  Of  all 
those  microscopists  who  have  examined  Podura  scales  as  test  ob- 
jects, we  wonder  how  many  really  know  what  a  Podura  is  ? 

In  preparing  the  following  account  I  have  been  under  constant 
indebtedness  to  the  admirable  and  exhaustive  papers  of  Sir  John 
Lubbock,  in  the  London  Linnaean  Transactions  (vols.  23,  26  and 
27).  Entomologists  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  is  shortly  going 
to  press  with  a  volume  on  the  Poduras,  which,  in  distinction  from 
the  Lepismas,  to  which  he  restricts  the  term  Thysanura,  he  calls 
CoUembola,  in  allusion  to  the  sucker-like  tubercle  situated  on  the 
under  side  of  the  body,  which  no  other  insects  are  known  to 
possess. 

The  group  of  Bristle-tails,  as  we  would  dub  the  Lepismas  in 
distinction  from  the  Spring-tails,  we  will  first  consider.  They  are 
abundant  in  the  Middle  States  under  stones  and  leaves  in  for- 
ests, and  northward  are  common  in  damp  houses,  while  one  beau- 

^Nicolet,  in  the  "  Annales  de  la  Societe  Entomologique  de  France''  (tome  y,  1847),  has 
gtTen  Q8  the  most  comprehenaive  essay  on  the  group,  though  Latreillo  had  previously 
published  an  important  essay,  '*  De  ^Organization  Exterieuredes  Thysanoures  "  in  the 
**  Nouvelles  Annales  du  Museum  d'Histoire  Naturelle  Paris,  1832,''  which  I  have  not 
Men.  Gervais  has  also  given  a  useftil  account  of  them  in  the  third  volume  of  "  Ap- 
tnea  **  of  Beret's  Suite  a  BuflTon,  published  in  1844. 

The  Abbe  Bourlet,  Templeton,  Westwood,  and  Haliday  have  published  important 
papers  on  the  Thysanura;  and  Meinert,  a  Danish  naturalist,  and  Olfers,  a  German 
anatomist,  have  published  important  papers  on  the  anatomy  of  the  group.  In  this 
country  Say  and  Fitch  have  described  less  than  a  dozen  species,  and  the  writer  has 
described  a  new  species  of  Campodea,  while  Humbert  has  described  in  a  French  sci- 
enllllc  journal  a  species  of  Japyx  (J.  Sautturii)  flrom  Mexico. 


n  bbhtletailb  uid  wsne-xuu. 

tifbl  flpeciea  that  wc  have  oever  noticed  elseirbere,  is  our  ' 
on  the  hcartli,"  abouuiling  in  the  chinks  and  crannies  of  the  r 
of  our  bousf ,  and  coming  out  Ulie  cockroaches,  at  night,  shunDing 
the  light.  Like  the  cockroachea,  wiiich  they  vaguely  resemble  in 
form,  this  species  loves  hot  and  dry  localities,  in  distinction  from 
the  others  which  seek  moisture  as  welt  as  darkness.  By  some 
they  are  called  "  silver  witches."  and  as  they  dart  off,  when  di»-' 
turbed,  like  a  streak  of  light,  their  bodies  being  coatod  in  n  suit  of 
shining  mail,  which  the  arrangement  of  the  scales  resembles,  they 
have  really  a  weird  and  ghostly  look. 

The  Lepisma  sacduirina  of  Linnteus,  if,  as  is  probable,  that  is 
the  name  of  our  common  species,  is  not  uncommon  in  oUl  damp 
houses,  where  it  has  the  habits  of  the  cockroach,  eating  cloths, 
tapestry,  silken  trimmings  of  fUmiture,  and  doing  occasional  dam- 
age to  libraries  by  devouring  the  paste,  and  eating  holes  in  the 
leavos  and  covers  of  books. 

In  general  form  Lepisma  may  be  compared  to  the  larva  of 
Perla,  a  net-veined  Ncuropterous  insect,  and  also  to  the  uarrow- 
bodled  species  of  cockroaches,  minus  the  wings.  The  l>ody  is 
long  and  narrow,  covered  with  rather  coarse  scales,  and  ends  in 
three  many-jointed  anal  stylets,  or  bristles,  which  closely  resemble 
the  many-Jointed  antennie,  which  are  remarkably  long  and  slender. 
The  therraophilous  species  already  alluded  to  may  be  described  as 
perhaps  the  type  of  the  genus,  the  L.  aacc/ianna  being  simpler  in 
its  structure.  The  body  is  narrow  and  flatteneil ;  the  basal  joints 
of  the  legs  being  broad,  flat  and  almost  triangular,  like  the  same 
joints  in  the  cockroaches.  The  legs  consist  of  six  joints,  the  tarsal 
joints  being  large  and  two  in  number,  and  bearing  a  pair  of  tM^ 
minal  curved  claws.  The  three  thoracic  segments  are  of  nearly 
equal  size,  and  the  eight  abdominal  segments  are  also  of  similar 
size.  The  traclieie  are  well  developed,  and  may  be  readily  seen 
in  the  legs.  The  end  of  the  rather  long  and  weak  abdomen  is 
propped  up  by  two  or  three  pairs  of  bristles,  wliich  are  simple,  not 
jointed,  but  moving  fVccly  at  their  insertion ;  they  thus  take  the 
place  of  legs,  and  remind  one  of  the  abdominal  legs  of  the  Myrii^ 
pods :  and  we  shall  see  iu  certain  other  genera  (Machilis  and  Cun- 
podea)  of  the  Bristle-tails  that  there  are  actually  twojointwl  Itris- 
tles  arranged  in  pairs  along  the  abdomen.  They  may  probably  l>e 
directly  compared  with  the  abdominal  legs  of  Myrinpods. 
study,  however,  of  the  homologies  of  these  peculiar  app€ 
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aud  e«i>ecia]ly  a  knovrleilgc  of  the  embryological  ilevelopmeut  of 
Lepisraa  and  Machilis,  is  needed  before  tliis  interesting  poiut  can 
be  definitetr  settled.  The  three  manv-jointed  anal  stylets  may, 
however,  be  directly  cotDparutl  with  the  similar  appendages  of  Per- 
U  and  Ephemera.  The  mode  of  insertioii  of  the  aat^nnK  of  this 
family  is  much  like  that  of  the  Myriapods,  the  front  of  the  head  be- 
ing flattened,  and  concealing  the  ba^ie  of  the  antennte,  as  in  tlie 
CentiptMles  and  Panropus.  IndeiKl  the  head  of  any  Tbysanurons 
insert  8eeo  O^m  a>K>ve,  bears  a  general  resemblance  in  some  of  its 
fpatnres  to  that  of  the  Centipede  and  its  allies.  So  in  a  less  degree 
does  the  head  of  the  larvie  of  certain  Xenroptera  and  Coleoptera. 
The  eyes  are  compound,  the  single  facets  forming  a  sort  of  heap. 
The  elypeiia  And  labnim,  or  upper  lip,  is,  in  all  the  Thysanura,  car- 
ried far  dnwu  on  the  nuder  side  of  the  head,  the  elyi>eu8  being 
tlmiist  obsolete  in  ttffe  Poduridte,  this  being  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial ebaractors  of  that  family.  Indectd,  it  is  somewhat  singular 
that  these  and  other  important  characteristics  of  this  group  have 
beet!  aliDOHt  entirely  passed  over  by  authors,  who  pig  jj 
hare  consequently  separated  these  insects  iVom  otlier 
groups  on  what  appear  to  the  writer  as  comparatively 
slight  and  inconsiderable  characters.  The  moulh- 
parts  of  the  Leptsmatidse  (especially  the  tbermoph- 
iloiiB  Lepisma,  which  we  now  describe)  are  most 
readily  compared  with  those  of  the  larva  of  Perla. 
'fhc  rather  lai^e,  stout  mimdibles  are  concealed  at  their  tips, 
nndor  the  npper  lip,  which  moves  fl:eely  up  and  down  when  the 
creature  opens  its  mouth.  The  mandible  is  about  one  third  as 
broad  as  long,  armed  with  three  sharp  teeth  on  the  outer  edge, 
and  with  ft  broad  cutting  edge  within,  and  stilt  further  within,  a 
lot  of  str^gling  spinules.  In  all  these  particulars,  the  mandible 
of  Lepisma  is  comparable  with  that  of  certain  Coleoptera  and 
Nenroptera.  So  also  are  the  maxillte  and  labium,  though  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  one  bos  indicated  how  close  the  homology 
is.  The  accompanying  figure  (23)  of  the  maxilla  of  a  beetle 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  masiUa  of  the  Coleoptera,  Or- 
thoptera,  nnd  Neuroptera.  In  these  insects  it  ooneists  invari- 
«bly  of  three  lobes,  the  outer  being  the  palpus,  the  middle  lobe 
the  galea,  and  the  innermost  the  lacinia ;  the  latter  undergoing  the 
greatest  modiflcations,  forming  a  comb  composed  of  spines  and 
hairs  varying  greatly  in  relative  size  and  length.     How  much  the 
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palpi  vary  ia  these  grunps  or  insects  ia  well  known.  I'ho  gnlrn 
sometimes  forms  a  pnlpus-liko  appendiigo.  Now  these  thi'ee  iobes 
may  be  easily  (listinguished  iu  tbe  maxilla  of  Lepisma.  Tlie  pal- 
pus instcatl  of  being  dirccl^d  forward,  us  iu  the  insects  mentioned 
above  (in  the  pnpa  of  Ephemera  the  maxilla  is  much  like  that 
of  Lepisma),  is  inserted  nearer  the  base  than  umiul  and  tlirown  off 
at  right  angles  to  the  maxilla,  so  that  it  is  stretcheil  out  like  a  leg, 
and  in  moving  aljout  the  insect  uses  its  maxilUe  partly  as  snp- 
porta  for  its  head.  They  are  very  long  and  largo,  and  five  or  six- 
Jointed.  The  galea,  or  middle  division,  forms  a  simple  lobe,  while 
the  lacinia  has  two  large  chitinous  teeth  on  the  inner  edge,  and 
internally  four  or  five  hairs  arising  fVom  a  thin  eilgc. 

The  labium  is  much  as  in  that  of  Pcria,  being  broad  and  abort, 
with  a  distinct  median  sutnre,  indicating  its  former  separation  in 
embryonic  life  into  a  pair  of  appendages.  The  labial  palpi  are 
three-jointed;  the  joints  being  broad,  and  in  life  directed  back- 
wards instead  of  forwards,  as  in  the  higher  insects. 

There  lire  four  American  species  of  the  genus  Lepisma  in  tb* 
Museum  of  the  Pcabody  Academy,  which  contains,  so  fkr  as  W« 
arc  aware,  the  only  collection,  small  as  it  is,  of  Thysatinrft  Is 
the  country.  Besides  the  common  L.  aaeckaririat  (PI.  1,^.1) 
there  are  three  undescribed  species ;  one  the  heat-loving  fomv  po^ 
haps  an  imjKirtcd  species,  found  in  a  kitchen  in  Siilem,  and  appAl^ 
ently  allied  to  the  L.  thfrmojihila  Lucas,  of  houses  in  Brest, 
France;  and  two  allied  forms,  one  from  Key  West,  and  anotbar 
from  Polvon,  Western  Nicaragua,  collected  by  Mr.  McNiel.  ThcN 
three  last  species  are  beautilVilly  oniamente<l  with  finely  splnuUtod 
hairs  arranged  in  tnfts  on  the  head ;  while  the  sides  of  the  body, 
and  edges  of  the  basal  joints  of  the  legs  turc  fringed  with  thenn. 

The  most  complicated  genus,  and  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  family,  is  Machilia  (PI.  1.  %s.  8,  9),  of  which  there  an-  spec- 
imens in  the  Museum  of  the  Peabody  Academy,  from  Albany. 
N,  Y.,  Virginia,  and  Oregon,  indicating  two  species.  They  affiect 
dry  places,  tiring  nndcr  leaves  and  atones.  They  all  have  rounded, 
highly  arched  bodies,  and  large  compound  eyes,  the  pair  being 
uniteil  together.  The  maiiillary  palpi  are  greatly  develoi>eil ;  but 
the  chief  characteristics  are  the  two-jointed  stylets  arranged  in  nintt 
pairs  along  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  reminding  as  of  the  abdonn 
inal  legs  of  Myriapoda,"  The  body  ends  in  three  long  bristles, 
att  in  LepiHua.     The  interesting  genus  Nioolotia  stands  at  the  hot- 
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torn  of  the  group.  It  has  the  long,  linear,  scaleless  body  of  Cam- 
podea,  in  the  family  below,  but  the  head  and  its  appendages  are 
like  Lepisma,  the  maxillary  palpi  being  five-jointed,  and  the  labial 
palpi  four-jointed.  The  eyes  are  simple,  arranged  in  a  row  of  seven 
on  each  side  of  the  head.  The  abdomen  ends  in  three  long  and 
many-jointed  stylets,  and  there  are  the  usual  '^  false  branchial  feet " 
along  each  side  of  the  abdomen.  There  are  two  European  species 
which  occur  in  green  houses.  No  species  have  yet  been  found  in 
America. 

The  next  family  of  Thysanura  is  the  Campodese,  comprising  the 
two  genera,  Campodea,  and  Japyx.  These  insects  are  much 
smaller  than  the  Lepismidse,  and  in  some  respects  are  interme- 
diate between  that  family  and  the  Poduridoe  (including  the  Smyn- 
thuridffi). 

In  this  family  the  body  is  long  and  slender,  and  the  segments 
much  alike  in  size.  There  is  a  pair  of  spiracles  on  each  thoracic 
ring.  The  mandibles  are  long  and  slender,  ending  in  three  or 
four  teeth,  and,  with  the  other  appendages  of  the  mouth,  are  con- 
cealed within  the  head,  "  only  the  tips  of  the  palpi  (and  of  the 
maxillffi  when  these  are  opened)  projecting  a  very  little  beyond 
the  rounded  entire  margin  of  the  epistoma,"  according  to  Haliday. 
The  maxillae  are  comb-shaped,  due  to  the  four  slender,  minutely 
ciliated  spines  placed  within  the  outer  tooth.  The  labium  in 
Japjrx  is  four-lobed  and  bears  a  small  two-jointed  palpus.  The 
legs  are  five-jointed,  the  tarsi  consisting  of  a  single  joint,  ending 
in  two  large  claws.  The  abdomen  consists  of  ten  segments,  and 
in  Campodea  along  each  side  is  a  series  of  minute,  two-jointed  ap- 
pendages such  as  have  been  described  in  Machilis.  These  are 
wanting  in  Japyx.  None  of  the  species  in  this  family  have  the 
body  covered  with  scales. 

The  more  complicated  genus  of  the  two  is  Japyx  (Fig.  24,  Japyx 
soUfugus  Hal. ;  a,  the  mouth  fVom  beneath,  with  the  maxillae  open  ; 
6,  maxilla ;  d,  mandible ;  c,  outline  of  front  of  head  seen  from  be- 
neath, with  the  labial  palpi  in  position) ,  which,  as  remarked  by  the 
late  Mr.  Haliday  (who  has  published  an  elaborate  essay  on  this 
genus  in  the  Linnaean  Transactions,  vol.  24,  1864),  resembles  For- 
ficula  in  the  large  forceps  attached  to  its  tail. 

Campodea  (0.  staphylinus  Westw.,  Fig.  25,  enlarged  ;  a,  mandi- 
ble ;  b,  maxilla),  otherwise  closely  related,  has  more  rudimentary 
mouth-parts,  and  the  abdomen  ends  in  two  many-jointed  bristles. 
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Our  only  American  species  of  Campodea  (C  Americana  Pack.) 
lives  under  stones  in  damp  places.  It  is  yellowish,  about  a  sixth 
of  an  inch  in  length,  is  very  agile  in  its  movements,  and  would 
easily  be  mistaken  for  a  very  young  Lithobius.  Haliday  has  re- 
marked that  this  family  bears  much  resemblance  to  the  Neorop* 
terous  larva  of  Perla,  as  previously  remarked  by  Grervais;  and 
the  many  points  of  resemblance  of  this  family  and  the  Lepismids 
to  the  larval  forms  of  those  Neuroptera  that  are  active  in  the  papa 

Fig.  S4.  Fig.  99. 


Japrc.  Campodea.    . 

state  (the  Pseudo-neuroptera  of  Erichson  and  other  authors)  are 
very  striking.  Campodea  resembles  the  earliest  larval  form  of 
Chloeon,  as  figured  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  even  to  the  single-jointed 
tarsus;  and  why  these  two  Thysanurous  families  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  Neuroptera  we  are  unable,  at  present,  to  under- 
stand, as  to  our  mind  they  do  not  diverge  from  the  Neuropterons 
type  any  more  than  the  Mallophaga,  or  biting  lice,  do  from  the 
type  of  Hemiptera. 
Haliday,  remarking  on  the  opinion  of  Linnaeus  and  Schrank,  who 
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fffwrcd  Canqmdea  Ui  th*  oltl  ||;eniu  Podura,  Mya  vttb  roocli  trntb. 
**  tk  BMjr  bff  p«4i^M  no  anfUr  infcrenre  to  draw,  that  the  insect  In 
mmUnm  ti  in  mnm  bmmiiw  inlcnurdintc  Ix'twi'tni  txtUi."  Tkla  lit 
•MM  iMii  lallj  In  Um  nmatlfpartii  which  nn  wiUnlntim  into  the 
haad,  and  become  vmt  rudimentary.  afTording  n  Knuhial  [uuiuigF 
inbi  llw  iiKititb-|>artj>  or  the  Poduridie.  whicli  wo  now  describe. 

The  D«xt  gToap.  Ui<*  I*(Hlun>tl*-ii  nf  Nleolel.  and  Collembola  of 
Lubbock,  an>  ootMidert^l  l>y  Uii^  Intlrr.  wbu  ha»  Ntudled  them  with 
Av  nOK  can  than  any  one  elw,  as  "  lens  cloecly  allied"  to  the  Ltv 
r4wHfr  "than  haa  hltlierto  been  BUpitONe^I."  Ilv  aaya  "  the  proa- 
•ne*  of  tmcbejc,  the  atnicture  of  the  month,  and  the  abdominal 
a|q>etida|re.  all  indicate  a  wide  diHtinotion  between  the  Lepismidtt 
and  Um  I'Mlnrido!.  Wir  muat,  Inilccd,  in  my  opinion,  M-paratc 
•nttrrly  fVom  onv  onntbcr ;  anil  I  wouhl  viTnturu  lo  propoae 
gronp  oompriiMM)  in  tlie  old  i^fniiit  ISxlura,  tlie  term  C'ollcm- 
Indioating  the  ezi8tcn(.-e  of  a  projection,  or  manunilla,  en- 
Ibe  creature  (o  attach  or  kIuc  iL«eir  to  the  body  on  which  It 
atanda."  Then  without  i>xpreRiilu([  hia  views  a«  to  the  poaition 
and  alHnitics  of  Uut  Lepiamiilw,  he  rt*markit  "•  as  the  upaliot  of  all 
thb.  then,  while  th«  (.'ullomttola  an>  clearly  inorv  nearly  alti«<d  to 
tbo  Inaeota  than  to  the  Cmatacea  or  Arachnida,  we  cannot.  I  think. 
ragard  them  as  Urthoptera  or  Ncurupt^ra.  ur  even  an  true  iiiaecta. 
That  la  to  say.  the  Coleoptera,  OrUiopUva,  Nt-uruptera,  Lepidop> 
l4!rm.  etc.,  are  in  my  u[tini(>D.  more  nearly  alliwi  to  one  another 
than  they  are  to  the  i'oihtridir  or  Smynthuridie.  Un  the  oUier 
liaiid,  wif  certainty  cannot  reganl  tJio  Collembola  an  a  group  e<|uiv> 
alent  in  ralne  to  the  luHecta.  If,  then,  we  attempt  lo  map  (Hit 
the  Articulata.  we  must.  1  think,  regard  the  (.'rutttacca  and  Inawta 
as  continents,  the  Uyriapuda  and  CoUeiulxila  a«  islanils  —  of  le*B 
imjiortiuH-e,  but  Still  detached.  Ur,  if  we  represent  the  divialons 
of  the  Articulata  like  the  branching  of  a  tree,  wo  moid  picture  the 
(.'4>llcn)U>la  a*  a  acparate  branch,  though  a  aniall  one,  and  much 
iBore  doMljr  oonoccled  with  the  Inaecta.  tlian  with  the  (.'niatapca 
or  tlw  Jkrwdnrida."  Lamarck  reganlnl  tbem  an  more  nearly  al- 
lied to  tka  CmsUcM  than  IniHwta.  Gcrvais.  also,  in  the  ■■  Histoire 
EM  Inaselaa :  Aptcres,"  indicates  a  coniiiderable  dlver- 
betvera  the  Lepiamlda;  and  PoduridK,  though  tbey 
■get  lo  aaob  other.  Somewhat  similar  viewa  have  been 
r  M>  U^  Ko  authority  aa  l^fcMor  Dana,  who,  in  the 
loomat  of  Sdeoee"  (voL  87.  Jan.,  1864),  propoBe<l  a 
re 
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classification  of  insects  (based  on  the  principle  of  cephalization), 
and  divided  the  Hexnpodous  insects  into  three  groups;  the  Arst 
(Pt«ro-pro8thenics,  or  Ctenopters)  comprising  the  Hj-meuoptdm, 
Diptera,  Aphanipl«ra  (Fleas),  Lepidoptcra,  Homoptera,  Tricbop- 
tera  and  Neuroptera  ;  the  second  group  (Ptero-mctasthenics,  or  Ely- 
tropt«ra)  comprising  the  Coleoptera,  Hemtptera  and  Orthoptera  ; 
while  the  Thj'sannra  compose  the  third  group.  Lubbock  Las  glvi-ii 
us  a  conTCnient  historical  view  of  the  opinions  of  different  authors 
regarding  the  classification  of  these  Insects,  which  we  find  uscfid. 
Micolct,  the  naturalist  who,  previous  to  Liibbocic,  lias  given  us  the 
most  correct  and  complete  account  of  the  Thysanura,  rcgarilMl 
them  as  an  order,  equivalent  to  the  Coleoptera  or  Diptera,  for  ex- 
ample. In  this  he  followed  LalreiUe,  who  estnblishcd  the  order  in 
179e.  The  Abbe  Bourtet  adopted  the  same  view.  On  the  other 
hand  Burmeistcr  placed  the  Thysanura  as  a  separate  tribe  between 
the  Mallophaga  (Bird  Lice)  and  Orthoptera,  and  Gerstnecker 
placed  them  among  tlie  Orthoptera.  Fabricius  and  Blainville 
put  them  with  the  Neurt^tcra,  and  the  writer,  in  his  "Guide  to 
the  Study  of  Insects,"  and  previously  in  1863,  ignorant  of  the 
views  of  the  two  last  name<l  authors,  considered  the  Thysanura  as 
degraded  Neuroptera,  and  noticed  their  resemblance  to  the  lame 
of  Peria,  Ephemera,  and  other  Neiu'optera,  such  as  Kbaphidia  and 
Panorpa,  regarding  them  as  standing  "  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  Neuroptera  [in  the  Linniean  sense],  as  the  flea  does  to 
the  rest  of  the  Diptera,  or  the  lice  and  Tbrips  to  the  higher  Uem- 
iptera." 

After  having  studied  the  Thysanura  enough  to  recognize  the 
great  difficulty  of  deciding  as  to  their  affinities  and  rank,  tlie  writer 
does  not  yet  feel  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  Dana  and  Lubbock,  for 
reasons  that  will  be  suggested  in  the  following  brief  account  of 
the  more  general  points  in  their  structure,  reserving  for  anolber 
occasion  a  final  expression  of  his  views  as  to  their  clasaiHcution. 

The  Fodiiridic,  so  well  known  by  name,  as  affording  the  scales 
used  by  microscopists  as  test  objects,  are  common  under  stones 
and  wet  chips,  or  iu  damp  places,  cellars,  and  about  manure  heaps. 
They  need  moisture',  and  cODsequeutly  shade.  They  abound  most 
in  sprii^  and  autumn,  laying  their  eggs  at  both  seasons,  though 
most  commonly  in  the  spring.  During  a  mild  Decemlier,  such  as 
Just  experienced,  they  may  be  found  in  abundance.  Nearly  a 
dozen  species  were  found  on  the  grounds  of  the  Museum  of  the 
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PWibody  Acwien^,  aJTordiiig  ample  material  for  stuiiy  until  nearly 
Christmiu  timp,  and  again,  lute  in  Fcbruurj'.  Al>out  a  hundred 
speciee  are  found  in  Kiiropo,  and  oetirly  a  qiiarter  of  that  number 
I  hik-re,  with  the  aid  of  my  friend  Mr.  C.  A.  Walker,  obsen'ed  in 
this  country,  though  paying  little  attention  to  them  previous  to 
last  autumn. 

The  body  of  the  Poduras  is  rather  short  aud  thick,  most  so  in 
Sniyothnrus  (Fig.  SGj^and  becoming  long  and  slender  in  Tomo- 
ct-Ttu  and  Isotoma.  The  segments  are  inclined  to  be  of  unequal 
size,  the  prothoracic  ring  sometimes  becoming  almost  obsolete,  and 
some  of  the  abdominal  rings  are  much  smaller  than  others  ;  While 
in  Anura  and  Lipura,  the  lowest  forma  of  the  group,  the  seg- 
tneota  are  all  much  alike  in  size. 

The  head  is,  in  form,  much  like  that  of  certain  lar^ie  of  Neurop- 
tenu  The  basal  half  of  the  head  is  marketl  otT  from  the  eye-bear- 
iog  piece  (epicranium)  by  a  V-shaped  suture  (Fig.  28,  bead  of 
Degeeria),  and  the  inaertioa  of  the  anCennie  is  removed  far  down 
the  front,  near  the  mouth,  the  clypeus  being  very  short;  this 
piece,  BO  Urge  and  prominent  in  the  higher  insects,  is  not  distinct- 
ly separated  by  suture  from  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  head, 
thus  affardii^  one  of  the  best  distinctive  characters  of  the  Podu- 
ridiB.  The  eyes  ace  situatetl  on  top  of  the  head  just  behind  the 
aotenns,  and  are  simple,  consisting  of  a  group  of  from  five  to  eight 
or  ten  united  into  a  mass  in  Smynthurus,  but  separated  in  the  Po- 
dnridie  (Fig.  41,  e,  eye  of  Anura).  The  antonnte  are  usually 
four-Jointed,  and  vary  in  length  in  the  different  genera.  The 
mouth-purta  axe  very  dilHcidt  to  make  out,  but  by  soaking  the  in- 
sect in  potash  for  twenty-four  hours,  thus  rendering  the  body 
transparent,  they  can  be  satisfactorily  observed.  They  are  con- 
atraoteil  on  the  same  general  type  as  the  month-parts  of  the  Neu- 
r(^>tera,  Orlhoptera,  and  Coleoptera,  and  except  in  being  degraded, 
and  with  certain  parts  obsolete,  they  do  not  essentially  dilfcr.  On 
observing  the  living  Podura,  the  mouth  seems  a  simple  ring,  with  a 
minute  labnim  and  groups  of  hairs  and  spiuules,  which  the  ob- 
server, partly  by  guess-work,  can  identify  as  jaws,  and  maxillfe. 
nod  labium.  But  in  studying  the  parts  rendered  transparent,  we 
can  identify  the  diflerent  appendages.  Fig.  3D  shows  the  common 
Tomocerua  plambeun  greatly  enlarged,  and  as  the  mouth-parts  of 
the  nbole  group  of  Poduras  are  remarkably  constant,  a  description 
nf  one  genus  will  suffice  for  all.    The  labrum,  or  upper  lip,  is  sepa- 
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rated  by  a  deep  suture  fVom  Ibc  clypciia,  and  is  trapcsoidnl  in  form. 
The  mandibles  and  tnaxillse  ore  long  and  slender,  and  huriod  ia 
flie  liead,  with  the  tips  capable  of  l>eing  extended  out  fVom  tlie 
ring  §nrronndiiig  tlie  uiouth  tor  a  very  sliort  distance.  The  man* 
dibles  (nid.  Fig.  3D)  are  lilce  tbose  of  the  Ncuroptera,  Orllioplt-ra 
and  Coleopteru,  in  their  geucrul  form,  the  tip  ending  in  froni  Iliret* 
to  B,\3.  teeth  (three  on  one  mandible  and  six  on  tlie  other),  while 
below  (Fig.  41,  md)  is  a  rough,  denticulated  molnr  surface,  where 
the  food  seized  by  the  terminal  teeth  is  triturut«d  and  prepared  to 
be  swoUowed.  Just  behind  the  mandibles  are  the  maxilla;,  whlob 
are  trilobate  at  the  end,  as  in  the  three  orders  of  insects  above 
named.  The  outer  lobe,  or  palpus,  is  a  minute  membranous  tuber- 
cle ending  in  a  hair  (Fig.  31,  mp),  while  the  middle  lobe,  or  galea, 
is  nearly  obsolete,  though  I  think  I  have  seen  it  in  Smyuthanis 
where  it  forms  a  lobe  on  the  outside  of  the  lociuia.  The  lacinia. 
or  inner  lobe  (Fig.  31,  Ic;  32,  liie  same  enlarged),  in  Tomoeeras 

consists  of  two  buudles  of  spiuules,  one  brood  like  a  ruffle,  and  the 

^^L  other  slender.  ]H7ncil-like,  ending  in  an  inner  row  of  spines,  like 

^^1  the  spinules  on  the  laeinia  of  the  Japyx  and  Campodea,  and,  more 

^^M  remotely,  the  lacinitc  of  the  three  orders  of  insects  above  rcferrcKl 

^^M  to.     There  ie  al»o  a  homy,  prominent,  three-toothed  portion  (Fig. 

^^M  31,  g).    These  homologies  have  never  been  made  before,  but  they 

^^m  seem  natural,  and  suggested  by  a  careful  examination  and  com- 

^^t  pariaon  with  the  above-mentioned  maiidibulate  insects. 

^H  The  spring  consists  of  a  pair  of  three-Jiiinted  apjwndagea,  with 

^H  the  basal  joint  soldered  together  early  in  emhrj'onic  life,  while  the 

^H  two  other  Joints  ore  Tree,  forming  a  fork.     It  is  longest  in  Smyn- 

^1  thurus  and  Degeeria,  and  shortest  in  Achorutes  (Fig.  86,  b),  where 

^H  it  forms  a  simple,  forked  tubercle ;  and  is  obsolete  in  Lipum,  its 

^H  place  being  indicatetl  by  an  oval  soar.     The  third  joint  varie.B  in 

^^1  form,  being  hairy,  serrate  and  knife-like  in  form,  a»  in  Tomo- 

^H  cerus  (Fig.  30,  a),  or  minute,  with  a  supplementary  tooth,  as  in 

^^1  Achorutes  (Fig.  36,  c).     This  spring  is  in  part  homologous  with 

^^M  the  ovipositor  of  the  higher  insects,  which  originally  consists  of 

^^B  three  pairs  of  tnbercles,  each  pair  arising  apparently  from  the 

^^M  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  (the  latter  the  |ienultimate)  segments 

^H  of  the  abdomen  in  the  Hymenoptera,    The  spring  of  the  Potlnra 

^^M  seems  to  be  tlie  homolf^e  of  the  third  pair  of  these  tubercles,  and 

^^1  is  inserted  on  the  penultimate  segment.    Tliis  comparison  I  have 

^^M  been  able  to  make  ^m  a  study  of  the  erabi7ology  of  Isotoma. 
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Another  orgnn,  and  one  which,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been 
overlooked  by  previous  obsen'era,  I  am  disposed  to  consider  as  an 
uripo^bir.  In  the  genus  Achorutes.  it  may  be  found  in  the  seg- 
ment just  behind  the  spring-bearing  segment,  and  sitnated  on  the 
median  Hue  of  the  body.  It  consists  (Fig.  SCi)  of  two  squarish 
valves.  fn>ra  between  which  project  a  pair  of  minute  tubercles,  or 
blades,  with  four  rounded  teeth  on  the  under  side.  Tliis  pair  of 
infinitesimal  saws,  remind  one  of  the  blades  of  the  eaw-fly,  and  I 
Mm  nt  a  loss  what  Uieir  use  can  be  unless  to  cut  and  pierce  so  as  to 
scoop  out  a  place  in  which  to  deposit  an  egg.  It  is  homologous  in 
situation  with  the  middle  pair  of  blades  which  compose  the  oviposi- 
tor of  higher  insects,  and  if  it  should  prove  to  bo  used  by  the 
creature  in  laying  Its  eggs,  we  should  then  have  with  the  spring, 
an  additional  point  of  resemblance  to  the  Neuroptera  and  higher 
iasecta,  and  instead  of  this  spring  being  an  important  differential 
character,  separating  the  Thyaanura  fVom  other  insects,  it  binds 
them  still  closer,  though  still  differing  greatly  in  representing  only 
a  part  of  the  oviiwsitor  of  the  higher  insects. 

But  all  the  Poduras  differ  from  other  insects  in  possessing  a  re- 
markable or^an  situated  on  the  basal  segment  of  the  abtlomen. 
It  is  a  small  tubercle,  with  chitinous  walls,  fonning  two  valves 
from  between  which  is  forced  out  a  fleshy  sucker,  or,  as  in  Smyn- 
thuruB.  a  pair  of  long  tubes,  which  are  copuble  of  being  darted 
ont  on  each  side  of  the  body,  enabling  the  insect  to  attach  itself 
to  smooth  surfaces,  and  rest  in  an  inverteil  position. 

The  ^gs  are  laid  few  in  number,  either  singly  or  several  to- 
gether, ou  the  under  side  of  stones,  chips,  or,  as  in  the  cose  of  /»- 
Otoma  Walkfrii  Pack.,  under  the  bark  of  trees.  They  are  round, 
transparent.  The  development  of  the  embryo  of  Isotoma  in  gen- 
eral accords  with  that  of  the  Phrygnneid^  and  su^ests  the  near 
relationship  of  the  Tliysanura  to  the  Neuroptera. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  given  us  an  admirable  account  of  the  in- 
ternal anatomy  of  these  little  creatures,  his  elaborate  and  patient 
dissections  filling  a  great  gap  in  our  knowledge  of  their  internal 
structure.  The  space  at  our  disposal  only  permits  us  to  speak 
briefly  of  the  respiratory  system.  Luiihock  found  a  simple  sys- 
tem of  tracheiE  in  Smynthurus  which  opens  by  "  two  spiracles  iji 
the  head,  opposite  the  insertion  of  the  antenns,"  i.  e.,  on  the 
back  of  the  head.  (Von  Olfers  says,  they  open  ou  the  prothorax.) 
Nicolet  and  Olfers  claim  to  have  found  tracheae  in  several  lower 
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genera  (Orchesella,  Tomocenis,  and  Achonites,  adiI  bIIumI  g«ncr&). 
bat  Lubboctc  was  unable  to  detect  tlicin,  and  I  may  add  tlmt  I 
have  not  found  them  either  in  living  speoimenti,  or  tiko»e  reixlerHKl 
transparent  by  potosh,  though  carefnl  fwarch  waa  made  far  tliftn. 
Hanng  given  a  hasty  sketch  of  tltc  externnl  a8[>cct  of  the  I'o- 
duras,  1  extract  from  Lubbock  a  synopsis  of  the  families  and 
genera  for  the  convenience  of  the  student,  with  tUe  names  of 
known  American  species,  or  tncKcations  of  nndcscribcd  Jiative 
forma. 


Body   globular  or  ovoid;    thorax    an<l    abtlomen    formimg  ono 
mass;  head  vertical  or  inclined;  autennee  of  four  or  eight  seg- 
ments.    Eyes  eight  on  each  side,  on  the  top  of  the  head.     Lega 
yig.  ja        long  and  slender.     Saltatory  appendage  with  a  snp- 
■^;^„^--^         plcmeutary  segmeot. 
/^'\\'      Smyiitkurun  Latrcille.   Antennffi  four-joint«tJ.  bent 
.J  at  the  insertion  of  the  fourtli,  which  is  nearly  as  long 

\Jf         aa  the  other  three,  and  appears  to  consist  of  many 
\lV         small  segments.     No  conspicuous  dorsal  tuborcleti. 
/[    j\      (In  this  cvuntrj-  Fitch  has  described  five  species;  S. 
/W\  anxtlia,  elegans,  korteTtsls,  Kovcabomcengia,  and  ei'ff- 

ni/er.  Fig.  2ft  represents  a  species  found  in-Maine.) 
Dicyrtoma  Bourlet.  Antennic  eight-Jointed,  tlve 
before,  three  alter  the  bend.  Two  dorsal  Uihcrclea  on  the  ab- 
domen. 

Papiriu-s  Lubbodc.  "  Antenne  four-jointed,  without  a  well- 
marked  oLbew,  and  with  a  short  terminuJ  segment  olTering  the 
appearance  af  being  di any-jointed. 


SmrnUiunii. 


This  family  comprises  those  species  of  tlic-olil  gemie  Fodura,  in 
which  the  mouth  has  mandibles  [also  maxilhe  and  a  labium],  and 
the  body  is  elongated,  with  a  more  or  less  developed  saltntorj-  ajt- 
pendage  at  the  posterior  extremity. 

OrcAesella  Templeton.     Segments  of  the  body  nnequal  in  size. 


•I.nbbock  conllders  thi 
SmrnUinrDi,  becauec  Itwu 
na  lo  b«  >  Aiinlly  clianctvr, 


1  Piplrtua  shnul,)  lie  placed  Id  b  diellncl  bmHr  ft- 
dU  tTHchflje.  Their  presence  or  abflSDCe  wcartxiff  fiMBK 
u  they  are  wintlng  in  (he  Fodurlilic,  and  are  DOtjiaienl 
wbUe  la  Mfaer  renjiaaca  Pnjdilui  dllTen  but  lEghnr  tr 
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more  or    less  thickly  clotheil  by  clubbed  hairs.     Antoimie  long, 

six-joinled.    Eyes  six  in  number  on  each  side,  arranged  in  the 

form  or  an  S,     (One  or  two  beautiful  species  live  about  Salem.) 

Degeeria  Nicolet,     Segments  of  the  body  unequal  in  size,  more 

*ig.a7.  <"■  less  thickly  clothed  by  clubbed  hairs.    An- 

tenuK  longer  than  the  head  and  thorax,  filiform, 

four-joint*d.     Eyes  eight  in  number,  on  each  side 

of  the  head.     (Two  epeciee  are  figured  on  PI.  1, 

figs,  2-5.     Fig.  27  represents  a  species  found  in 

Salem,  Mass.,  closely  allied  t«  the  Euroi>ean  D. 

nhiilU.      Fig.  28,  head  of  a  Degeeria,  showing 

the  parts  of  the  head.     Five  species  are  already 

known  in  New  England.) 

Seira  Lubbock.  Body  covered  with  scales. 
Antennte  four-jointed ;  terminal  segment  not 
ringed.  Eyes  on  a  dark  patch.  Tliorax  not 
projecting  over  the  head.  Abdominal  segments 
unequal. 
Ltihbock.  Segments  of  the  body  subequal,  clothed 
by  clubbed  hairs,  and  provided  with  scales.  Antennae  longer  than 
the  head  and  thorax,  five-jointed,  with  a  small  basal  segment,  and 
with  the  terminal  portion  ringed. 

laofoma  Bourlet  (Deaoria  Nicolet).  Four  anterior  abdominal 
a^ments  subequal,  two  posterior  ones  small ;  body  clothed  with 
aimple  hairs,  and  without  scales.     Antenme  four-  pig,  jg. 

jointed,  longer   than   the  head  i    segments  sub-   ' 
equal.      Eyes    seven    in    number   on    each    side, 
arranged  In  the  form  of  an  S.     (Three  species 
are   found   in    Massachusetta,   one  of    which   is 
figured  on  PI.  I,flg8.  G,  7.) 

Toitwcervg  Nicolet.  Abdominal  segments  une- 
qnal,  with  simple  hairs  and  scales.  Antenuffi 
very  long,  four-jointed,  the  two  terminal  segments 
ringed.  Eyes  seven  in  number  on  each  side.  (The  European  T. 
jiivmbea  Linn.,  Podura  plunibea  of  authors,  is  one  of  our  most 
common  species.  Fig.  29,  greatly  enlarged,  copied  fVom  Temple- 
ton  ;  fig.  30,  side  view,  see  also  fig.  31,  where  the  mouth-parts  are 
gr««tly  enlarged,  the  lettering  being  the  same,  md,  mandibles; 
mx,  maxitlie  ;  mp,  maxillary  palpus  ;  lb,  labium  ;  !;>,  labial  palpus  ; 
k,  lacinia ;  (/,  portion  ending  in  three  teeth  ;  I,  lobe  of  labium  ;  sp. 
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central  sitckiug  diHC ;  the  iIottiHl  lines  ijnssing  through  tfae  bo<1,^' 
represent  the  course  of  the  intestine ;  6,  end  of  tibia,  showing  the 
tnrsus,  with  the  claw,  and  two  accessory  spines;  a,  third  joint  of 
r\g.  M.  the  spring.    Fig.  Hi,  lacinia  of  maxilla 

<  greatly  enlarged.  Fig.  33.  different 
forms  of  scales,  showing  the  great  vari- 
ation in  size  and  form,  the  narrow 
ones  running  into  a  linear  form,  be- 
coming hairs.  The  markings  are  also 
seen  to  vary,  showing  their  unreliable 
eharacter  as  test  objects,  unless  a 
single  scale  is  kept  for  use.) 

Ijfjiidoeyrtug  Dour  let.  Aljdominal 
segments  unequal,  with  simple  hairs 
and  scales.  Antennte  long,  four- 
jointed.  Eyes  eight  in  number  on 
each  side.  (Fig.  ^4,  L.  albinoit,  an 
n  Ilardwicke's  *'  Science  Gossip."  Fig.  35,  a 
I  New  England.) 
Fodura.  Abdominal  segments  suboqual.  Hairs  simple,  no 
scales.  Antennie  four-jointed,  shorter  than  the  head.  Eyes  eight 
n  number  on  each  side.  Saltatory  appendage  of  moderate  length. 
AcAoratea  Templeton,  AiNlominal  scgroenta  subequal.  An- 
«niue  short,  four-jointed.  Ej-cs  eight  in  number  on  each  side. 
Saltatory  appendage  quite  short. 

Fig.  36  represents  a  species  of  this  genus  very  abundant  under 
the  bark  of  trees,  etc.,  in  New  England.  It  is  blackish  leful  oolor ; 
a,  eud  of  tibia  bearing  a  tenant  linir,  with  the  f|„  ^^ 

tarsal  joint  and  large  claw  ;  b,  spring ;  c.  tl 
third  joint  of  the  spring,  with  the  little  spine  j 
the  base ;  fig.  37,  the  supposed  ovipositor :  • 
the  two  blades  spread  apart ;  6,  side  view.  'H 
looatli-parts  in  tlib  genus  are  much  as  in  Tomo- 1 
ceruB,  the  maxilUe  ending  in  a  lacinia  and  pulp 

The  two  remaining  genera,  Lipura  and  Anura, 
are  placed  in  the  "family"  Lipuridic,  which 
have  no  spring.  Lubbock  remarks  that  "this 
family  coutains  as  yet  only  two  genera,  Lipura  (Burmeisler),  in 
which  the  muuth  is  composed  of  the  same  parts  as  those  in  the 
precetling  genera,  and  Anura  (Gervais),  in  which  the  mandibles 


im 
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nnd  mftxillte  disRppeflr."  Our  common  white  Lipiira  is  tlie  Euro- 
pean L.  Jimetaria  Lion.  (fig.  38,  copied  tiota  Lubbock),  llie 
site  of  the  spring  is  indicated  by  an  oval  scar. 

Fig.  39  represent*  s  common  B|>ccic8  of  Anura  found  under 
Btoues  between  tide  marks  at  Nantucket.  Compared  with  Acho- 
niles,  the  body  is  rather  longer  and  slenderer  and  more  hairy,  while 
the  front  of  the  head  is  mueh  prolongc<l,  almost  forming  a  beak. 
The  legs  (flg.  40)  end  in  a  large,  long,  curved  claw. 


jng  specimens  soaked  in  potash.  I  have  found  that  the  mouth-parls 
(fig.  41.  mii,  mandibles;  mxc,  maxillse;  e,  eyes,  and  a  singular  ac- 
cessory group  of  small  cells,  which  have  not  been  noticed  hereto- 
fore as  far  as  I  am  aware)  are  exactly  like  those  of  Achorutes  and 
Lipura.  The  mandibles,  like  those  of  other  I'oduras,  end  in  IVom 
three  to  six  teeth,  and  have  a  broad,  many-toothed  molar  surface 
below.  The  maxillie  end  in  a  tridentate  lacinia  as  usual,  though 
the  palpi  and  galea  I  have  not  yet  studied. 

For  the  reason  that  I  can  find  no  valid  characters  for  separa- 
ting these  two  genera  as  a  family  from  the  other  Fo<luras,  I  am  id- 
cliued  to  think  that  they  form,  by  the  absence  of  the  spring,  only 
a  sub-division  (perhaps  a  sub-family)  of  the  Poduridie. 

The  best  way  to  collect  Poduras  is,  on  turning  up  the  stick  or 
stone  on  the  under  side  of  which  they  live,  to  place  a  vial  over 
them,  allowing  them  to  lei^  into  it;   they  may  be  incited  to 
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le^t  by  pnshing  a  needle  under  the  vial.  They  may  also  be  col' 
lected  by  a  bottle  with  a  sponge  saturated  wiUi  ether  or  chloro- 
form. They  may  be  kept  alive  in  vials  for  weeks  by  keeping 
moist  slips  of  blotting  paper  in  the  vial.  In  this  way  I  have  kept 
specimens  of  Degeeria,  Tomocerus  and  Orchesella,  from  the  middle 
oi  December  till  late  in  January.    During  this  time  they  occa- 


nonally  moulted,  and  T,  plumbea,  after  shedding  its  skin  eat  it  up 
within  a  few  honrB.  Foduras  feed  ordinarily  on  vegetable  matter, 
anch  aa  dead  leaves  and  growing  eryptogamic  vegetation. 

These  Utile  creatures  can  be  easily  preserved  in  a  mixture  <^ 
whiskey  and  glycerine,  or  pure  whiskey,  though  without  the  glyc- 
erine the  colors  fade.  The  writer  would  be  tbankfhl  for  specimens 
both  of  Poduras  and  Lepismas,  for  study. 


REVIEWS. 


MrsccLAB  IloM0LoaiE8.»  —  It  iH  now  nenrly  a  century  (1774) 
aince  Vicq  d'  Azjt  made  the  fir§t  detailed  comparison  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  limbs  ;  in  iloing  wliicli  lie  was  truly  said  to 
have  "foumle<l  a  new  Irinil  of  com|)urativc  anatomy  involving  r 
study  of  the  relations  which  exist  between  different  parts  of  tl>e 
body  of  the  sameanimtU."  His  special  method  of  conipftrison  w*« 
very  defective  and  has  been  followed  by  few ;  but  his  general  ide« 
of  the  limbs  as  similar  and  parallel  parts  which  repeat  each  othrr 
in  a  gerial  manner  one  behind  the  other,  has  been  adopted  by 
nearly  all  those  who  haTe  since  examined  the  subject ;  the  excep- 
tions being  Gcrdy,  Foltz,  Wj-nian,  and  three  of  the  latter's 
pupils,  Folsom,  Coucs,  and  tlie  writer  of  this  notice;  nil  these 
have  reet^uized  a  »j/mmetrira}  relation  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  regions  of  the  body  and  the  limbs,  which  was  first 
clearly  and  impartially  discnssed  by  "  the  most  accomplished  as 
well  as  the  most  distinguiBhed  anatomist  of  this  conntry."t  three 
years  before  the  present  series  of  papers  began  to  appear. 

Dr.  Cones's  first  paper  is  occupied  with  a  verj'  clear  and  tntelligi> 
ble  discussion  of  the  general  ideas  involved  iu  the  subject;  clear, 
that  is,  to  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  "tools  of 
thought"  peculiar  to  this  department  of  knowledge,  which  is  some- 
times, with  a  shade  of  derision,  called  "  transcendental "  anatomy ; 
Dr.  Cones  accepts  the  adjective  in  so  far  as  it  expresses  ''the  tran- 
scendent importance  of  investigations  that  can  alone  bring  order 
out  of  a  chaotic  mass  of  observed  facts,  and  make  a  phil08O|>hy  of 
anatomy  [lossilile."  There  was  some  ground  for  the  ridicule 
heaped  upon  Oken  and  Corus  and  St.  Ililaire,  wlio  were  the  pio- 
neers in  this,  till  then  unbroken,  wilderness  of  homologies;  no 
wonder  the  mari'ellous  things  which  they  for  the  first  time  beheld, 
so  charmed  and  eicited  them  that  they  became,  as  it  were,  intoxl- 
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cat4?d  with  new  ideas,  and  painled  what  they  saw  in  fiintaotic  and 
iuiposFiible  shapes ;  e^'en  in  later  times  there  is  nmeh  that  is 
apparently  if  not  really  fancit\d  in  the  views  of  the  greut  Pi^ngliah 
anntumist,  whose  archetype  skeleton  made  each  man  a  "  potential 
Brinreus  ns  to  limbs,"  and  it  is  donbtlews  true  that  other  cultiva- 
tors of  this  field  of  anatomy  have  become  so  entangled  in  the  com- 
plicated machinery  of  their  own  devising,  as  to  see  iq  the  OtutAll 
aoil  only  stones  to  be  cast  out,  stumps  to  he  uprooted  and  streams 
of  error  to  b«  turned  from  their  channels ;  all  of  them  facts,  for 
which  "  so  much  the  worse  if  they  do  not  accord  with  my  theory." 
But  the  last  ten  j*ears  have  brought  new  laborers  into  the  har- 
vest ;  crude  anatomical  spectilations  have  been  graduiUly  corrected 
by  the  severe  criteria  of  embryology,  and  such  men  as  Gegenbauer 
in  Germany,  Cleland  and  Flower,  Huxley  and  Humphrey,  Mivart 
and  I'arker*  in  England,  are  carefliUy  reviewing  all  previous 
works  and  sitting  the  grains  of  truth  from  tlie  Okenian  ehaff.  In- 
decil,  the  science  of  homolc^ies  now  lills  more  or  less  space  in 
I'cry  anatomical  jieriodical,  and  here  in  America  we  are  encour- 
aged to  this  kind  of  research  not  only  by  the  general  bearing  of 
the  works  of  Agassiz,  Dana,  and  Wyman,  but  iu  particidar  by  the 
paper  on  ^'  i^jinmetry  and  Homology,"  above  named. 

In  his  second  paper,  Dr.  Coues  considers  the  symmetrical 
homology-  of  the  Iwnes  of  the  limbs  and  adopts  the  determinations 
of  Prof.  ^Vj-man  with  queries  respecting  the  correspondence  of  the 
sliriulder  and  pelvic  girdles  ;  a  subject  which  now  demands  careful 
revision  in  the  light  of  Parker's  splendid  monograph. t  The  most 
important  of  these  determinations  is  one  upon  which,  in  fact,  the 
whole  matter  restA,  or  which  rather  expresses  the  result  of  the  en- 
tire ijivestigation,  viz. :  thai  the  little  finger  (minimus)  is  the 
symmetrical  homologue  of  the  grejit  toe  (hallux  or  protos),  on 
the  ground  of  their  relative  position  upon  the  inner  borders  of 
hand  and  foot  respectively,  when  the  former  is  supinated  and 
brought  into  it«  more  normal  [Ktsition. 

lliat  this  is  the  true  morphological  way  of  comparing  the  hand 
and  the  foot,  and  tliat  the  difference  in  the  numerical  compnitUion 
of  the  thumb  and  little  toe  would  be  of  very  little  morphological 
con8e<|nence,  even  were  it  constant  in  the  vertebrates,  was  first,  so 
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fyx  KB  ve  knon,  insisted  upou  by  the  writer  of  this  notice  id  a 
brief  communication  in  1866 •which  Dr.  Cones  appears  not  to 
have  seen  ;  we  allude  to  it  here  fVom  our  eincere  conviction  lh»i 
the  recognition  by  anatomists  of  the  inor]>hologicai  inconsequence 
of  numerical  composition  as  compared  with  relative  nonual  position 
will  not  only  tud  the  solution  of  many  other  problems  iu  homolc^-. 
but  will  especially  enable  us  to  remove  what  l^rufeesor  Wymau,  aa 
late  as  18G7,t  regards  as  "the  greatest  ditflculty  in  the  way"  of 
those  who  adopt  a  symmetrica]  homology  of  the  Limbs. 

The  third  pai>er  opeua  as  follows :  "  From  what  Lns  precedetl,  it 
is  evident  that  corresponding  muscles  are  to  be  suugtit  upon  anti- 
typically  (or  symmetrically)  correlated  aspects  of  the  limbs,  anil 
determined  mainly  by  relation;"  bnt  the  dltHcultiea  found  in  the 
application  of  the  principle  to  the  bones  are  increa»ed  tenfold  by 
the  complexity  of  the  muscular  apparatus,  and,  at  the  outset,  the 
author  is  forced  to  admit  the  present  imposaibility  of  making  sat* 
isfavtory  determioations  of  the  muscles  acting  upon  the  hunierus 
and  the  femur  ;  the  triceps  humeralii,  however,  and  the  (fiiadricepf 
feinorai\»  are  seen  to  be  homologous  iu  the  light  of  symmetry,  even 
more  clearly  tlian  they  have  been  previously  with  the  common  idea 
of  serial  homology  ;  Owen  and  Goodsir,  being  apparently  the  only 
anatomists  who  have  denied  this  correspondence. 

The  outer  and  inner  ham-string  muscles  give  much  trouble  both 
on  account  of  their  number  and  their  origin  from  the  pelvis,  and  Dr. 
Coues  finds  liimself  obliged  to  dissent  froia  previous  determinations 
of  their  relation  to  the  two  flexor  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  {bic^pi 
and  ItraekiuIU  auticua) ;  his  discussion  of  the  homol<^es  of  these 
muHOIea  and  of  the  popliUeua,  and  that  respecting  the  latiummUM 
dorn,  and  the  svpiitator  lonrfwt,  are  admirable  examples  of  pure 
morphological  argument,  and  while  tlie  reviewer  is  not  yet  fully 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  tlie  ciMidusicHis  upon  tbcso  and 
other  mooted  points,  he  is  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  the  general 
presentation  of  the  muscular  homologies  is  far  more  ably  and  fairly 
presented  in  this  series  of  papers  than  in  the  memoir  I  to  which 
their  author  so  kindly  refers ;  which,  by  the  way,  like  most  theses 
of  anatomical  beginners,  attempted  to  cover  too  much  ground,  and 
really  a4xomplished  only  one  thing,  the  statement  of  the  law  of 
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long  "  and  ^^  ahort "  muscles.  Dr.  Coues  alludes  in  several  places 
to  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  single  muscles  or  muscu- 
lar organs  in  different  animals,  and  the  muscular  ^^  morphological 
int^^ers  "  which  really  ought  to  be  determined  before  any  final  de- 
cision can  be .  reached  respecting  symmetrical  homologies  in  the 
muscolar  system.  He  recognizes  the  fallacy  of  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  structure  of  that  singular  animal,  man,  who  is  in  one 
place  described  ^^as  the  only  true  biped;  no  brute  has  such 
shoulder-pads,  no  brute  such  buttocks."  He  accepts  the  re- 
viewer's suggestion*  that  the  present  Jlexorea  and  eoetensorea  carpi 
are  morphologically  ^en«ore«  and  ^esBore«  respectively.  He  also 
adopts  the  opinion  of  Wyman  and  others,  that  the  patella  is  a 
''*'  Sesamoid"  bone ;  but  he  unfortunately  also  adopts  unquestioned 
the  Owenian  theories  of  the  vertebrate  skull,  and  the  morpho- 
logical position  of  the  scapular  arch,  which  are  now  to  be  regarded 
as  doubtftil,  if  not  altogether  disproven. 

We  have  not  space  here  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  author's 
determinations ;  the  result  of  the  investigation  may  be  given  in  his 
own  words :  ^^  few  muscles  have  not  been  shown  to  have  correla- 
tives in  the  opposite  limb ;  of  some  of  these  now  seeming  to  have 
none,  correlatives  will  probably  be  found ;  some  of  the  correspond- 
ences here  laid  down  are  obscure  or  doubtfbl ;  some  others  are 
piovisional,  subject  to  Airther  revision;  most  are  demonstrably 
qrmmetrical,  and  have  been  demonstrated  so  to  be." 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  very  apt  and  striking  compari- 
sons often  made  by  the  author ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  stunted 
caudal  segments  are  styled  ^^  larval "  vertebrae,  and  the  cranial 
Sijegments  ^^  neural  imagines. ** 

But  there  are  a  few  matters  of  general  interest  connected  with 
these  papers  which  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  First,  they  ap- 
pear in  a  strictly  medical  journal,  and  this  may  pave  the  way  for 
discussions  which  must  aid  both  the  practitioner  and  the  morpholo- 
gist ;  for  the  principles  of  symmetry  have  already  been  shown  to 
underlie  many  of  the  phenomena  of  disease  in  men  and  animals ; 
and  tJiere  must  be  constantly  occurring  cases  which  will  illustrate 
and  confirm  or  correct  the  ideas  drawn  fVom  pure  anatomy.  Sec- 
ond, the  papers  themselves  evince  a  closeness  of  anatomical  obser- 
vation and  a  logical  power,  which  promise  well  for  the  f\iture  of 

*  C9inpaniUTe  Mjology  of  Ui^  ChtmpADMe.    Boat.  Jour.  Mat.  Hist.    1861.   p.  368. 


Ill 

philosophical  ftimtomy  jii  Amcricii.  Anil  ttiini,  theiio  pnpor^  nrc 
Kbeolutely  free  fVom  covert  fliogH  Bud  sai-c^uiiiis  nt  opixiHinf;  theo- 
ries, and  their  author  has  doae  ample  justice  to  tho  labors  of  those 
whose  works  he  has  employed ;  we  must  regret  the  loek  of  refer- 
ence to  other,  and  later  jiapers  upon  limb-homologieR.  pHpecially 
those  in  the  "•lonriial  of  Anatomy  and  Physiolt^y-"  Uut  this  was 
to  some  extent  unavoidable  n'ith  one  who  is  serving  in  the  army, 
and  is  at  least  atoned  for  in  one  waj'  hy  the  assiduity  with  whirh 
the  author  has  inade  disgectione  of  animals  which  he  could  pro- 
cure, • 

This  hasty  notice  has  done  scant  justice  to  Dr.  Cones'*  work. 
Let  us  urge  upon  all,  who  are,  or  wish  to  be  interest«d  in  tho  study 
of  homology,  to  read  this  series  of  pa]>ers ;  we  hope  before  long 
to  publish  elsewhere  t  a  more  complete  review  of  tiiese  proiluctions 
of  our  morphological  brother;  to  iuclttde  therewith  a  notic-e  of 
the  remarkable  paper  of  Professor  Wyman,  who  is  in  IJmb-hotnol- 
ogies  our  common  progenitor  ;  to  odd  some  suggestions  respecting 
terminology  as  to  both  the  objects  of  our  stucly,  and  ihe  ideas  In- 
volved therein ;  to  indicate  as  far  as  possible,  the  various  minor 
problems  which  will  occupy  us  for  the  half  century-  prior  (a  the 
probable  acceptance  of  these  riews  by  all  anatomists ;  and  finally, 
to  append  a  list  of  all  works  and  papers  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  homology  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  limbs  of  vertebrate 
animals.  —  B.  G.  Wilder. 

FciRus  OF  Animai.  Life.  J  —  In  its  plan,  arrangement,  and  Iho 
great  mass  of  details  and  its  useful  illustrations,  this  work  on  com- 
parative anatomy,  is  the  most  convenient  manual  we  now  have  in 
the  English  language.  Were  we  going  away  from  libraries,  for  a 
sojourn  by  the  sea-side  to  pursue  anatomical  studies,  we  shoulii 
take  with  us  G^enbanr's  incomparable  "Grunziige  der  Vergloich- 
enden  Anatomic"  (Principles  of  Comparative  Anatomy),  Httxlcy's 
•'  Introduction  to  the  Classification  of  Animals,"  and  his  *'  Ele- 
mentary Lessons  in  Physiologj'."  but  if  deprived  of  these,  and 
one  book  was  to  do  the  work  of  all,  our  choice  would  be  Professor 
Bollcstou's  excellent  compendium. 

■TheOpoieum  and  IhaOrnithotiiTDciis.  anions  othen,  hare  rupeiTHl  Dr.CODM'*  W- 
tentton  anil  were  cBpooiiilly  usemi  in  Uiii  partjcnlit  line  of  reie»reli. 

1  AmeriBsn  jDamal  of  Scit^nco  ftn<1  Arts. 

tFunni  of  Animal  Life.  BelnsOulKneaorZoalogliMkl  ClaenlfloiiKon  baaed  DpoB  Ab*> 
(omical  lnva»ligatlon  and  llluBtniuid  by  DeKrivtinna  of  8|>ciclmeiii  and  of  Pt^uiM. 
Bj  Ueorge  RDllcaton.    Oxford.  ISTO.    8*0.    pp.  clivlli,  K8. 
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We  miss  a  chapter  giving  directions  to  the  beginner  in  the  diffi- 
cult art  of  dissection.  A  figure  to  accompany  the  explanation  of 
the  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  a  rat  in  order  to  illustrate  the  verte- 
bi*ate  skeleton,  would  also  add  to  the  value  of  the  manual. 

The  classification  is  mostly  taken  from  the  anatomical  system 
of  the  Germans.  In  a  lineal  arrangement,  such  as  the  author  is 
obliged  to  adopt  in  a  book,  the  Mollusca  follow  the  Vertebrata, 
then  succeed  the  third  sub-kingdom,  Arthropoda;  the  fourth, 
Vermes;  the  fifth,  Echinodermata ;  the  sixth,  Coelenterata ;  and 
the  seventh  and  last.  Protozoa. 

In  looking  over  the  chapter  on  Arthropoda  (Insects  and  Crusta- 
cea) we  find  some  things  to  criticise.  The  Cladocera  are  spoken  of 
on  p.  cv.  as  a  ^^  family."  By  some  naturalists  of  high  standing, 
such  as  Claus  and  others,  this  group  is  considered  as  a  suborder. 
On  p.  cix.  where  certain  larvae  of  insects  are  mentioned  as  having 
the  digestive  canal  '^  aproctous,"  we  might  add  that  the  larva  of 
Stylops  has  the  intestine  ending  in  a  blind  sac.  On  p.  112  it  is 
stated  that  the  ^^  telson,  or  terminal  so-called  segment  of  the  Crus- 
tacea does  not  appear  to  possess  the  characteristics  of  a  true  seg- 
ment." In  Limulus,  the  ninth  segment  of  the  abdomen,  well 
marked  in  the  embryo,  forms  the  caudal  spine,  or  telson.  It  is 
a  small  thing  to  criticise,  but  throughout  the  work  all  the  specific 
names<  with  very  rare  exceptions,  begin  with  a  capital ;  thus 
marring  the  typography  of  the  book. 

Bee  Culture.*  —  Mr.  Adair  has  succeeded  in  collecting  for  his 
annual  a  number  of  articles  by  our  leading  apiarians  comprising 
much  valuable  information,  both  to  bee  keepers  and  to  students  of 
animal  psychology.  A  proof  of  this  is  seen  in  the  first  article  by 
Vogel  (which  we  reprinted  on  p.  17),  which  contains  so  much  bear- 
ing on  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  the  principles  of  breeding. 

No  art  has  profited  more  from  the  most  abstruse  researches  of 
purely  scientific  men,  than  the  art  of  .bee  keeping.  Huberts  hive, 
the  prototype  of  all  our  modem  hives,  was  constructed  by  that 
philosopher,  Vilely  that  he  might  the  better  watch  the  habits  of 
bees  to  gratify  his  wonderful  desire  for  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake.  The  discovery  of  Parthenogenesis  by  Siebold  and  Berlepsch 
was  a  purely  scientific  one,  but  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  art  ojf 

*  Annftls  of  Bee  Culture  for  1870.    A  Bee  Keepers'  Tear  Book.    D.  L.  Adair,  editor. 
liOuisTUle, Ky.,  1870.    8to.    pp.64.   50 cents. 
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raisiing  l>eos.  Vogul's  artioK-  sbows  lioiv  miieli  tin-  fkiliirt>  oj'  Iht 
keeping  <lei)cti()H  nii  lite  upplicution  of  pliysiulogU^jil  kiiuwlt-Jgr. 
uhtaineil  Ity  the  moal  difficult  nnd  nhalriisc  expcrimt'iittf.  8u  mncli 
is  aiiid  liy  "prurlient"  nit-ii  or  tlie  nitility  of  studying  liugn,  or 
cutting  up  dend  or  dried  pintita,  or  the  vi-uclties  of  ^iviBwtltrii,  or 
of  "  acientlQc  toys."  such  a§  the  inicroscwpc  or  epei'troacopo.  that  a 
reminder  of  what  the  world  owes  to  tlie  SL'ieiitiflc  recluse,  is  natu- 
rally suggested. 

In  Bomt?  rcmnrlcs  on  "  Apiuiiltiirnl  Progress  "  Mr.  Klisha  Unlhip. 
(^ontrnating  the  ubunduut  iwc  literature  of  the  present  ye«r  with  the 
dearth  of  bee  books  in  1846.  says  "we  now  liavo  three  monthly 
joiirnalar  the  American  Bee  Journal,  the  Illustrated  Bee  .loumal. 
the  Bee  Keepers'  .lournal,  the  Annals  of  Bee  Culture  [under  re- 
viewj  ;  while  there  is  "  senrcely  an  agrieulturiU  paper  of  any  ni>le 
in  the  limd,  that  has  not  its  liee  department,  nnti  all  arc  edtttHi  with 
truthfulness  and  ability."  Mr.  (Iiarles  Dadunt  in  a  "<ilunc««t 
European  Bee  Culture,"  after  reviewing  its  progress  in  France. 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  aays ;  "  As  for  Gennany.  it  would  take  ■ 
liook  to  record  all  the  improvementa.  iiiv-eutions  and  discoveriw 
made  in  that  country  in  the  last  fifteen  years ;  eufllee  it  to  say, 
that  in  iHGH.  there  appeared  four  hundred  uud  twelve  pulilieutions 
on  bee  culture  in  (Jermany.  This  would  show  that  Germwiy  is 
now  the  raost  advanced  country  in  Europe  in  theoretical  bei'  cul- 
ture:  but  in  practical  bee  culture,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Young 
America  is  idiead  of  all." 

Kegordlng  the  enemies  uf  the  bee,  other  than  insects.  IVoft-ssor 
A.  J-  Cook  says :  — 

"  Inaeetlvorous  birds  also  —  chief  of  which  in  this  ensc  is  the 
King-bird  {7)/ranuv«  Carolineiisis)  —  are  ever  on  the  silert  to  take 
the  homo-returning  bees.  Nor  do  they  capture  only  drones,  for 
we  have  seen  their  stomachs  full  to  repletion  of  the  little  workers. 
We  ought  not  to  kill  these  binls,  for  from  their  insectivorous' 
habits,  they  are  of  invaluable  aid  to  the  farmer.  If  the  apiary  is 
in  H  grove,  as  it  should  be  if  possible,  these  liee-msrtins  will  be 
seen,  on  a  trt>e  or  linsh.  tu  sit  and  peivh.  and  do  something  else ;  for 
who  has  not  seen  them  dart  for  the  jiussing  insect,  with  unerring 
aim?  and  <'ertainly  the  bees  coining  home  to  a  hive  high  n-oin  tlie 
gronnd  would  be  more  apt  to  Itecoine  the  victims  of  these  rapa- 
cious goumuintls'. 

"  But  some  of  our  rt^atlers  have  boon  thinking  of.and  fearing  tnods 
ever  since  commencing  to  read  this  article.  'Sovi,  as  we  claim  a 
Rrm  friendship  for  the  toad.  loving  to  watch  bim  in  our  room  imd 
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garden,  as  he  throws  out  his  slender  tongue  with  lightning  quick- 
ness, taking  in  the  thieving  insects  which  rob  us  of  our  delicious 
fruits,  we  love  to  speak  a  word  in  liis  defence.  From  our  observa- 
tions, we  deduce  the  follo>ving :  Toads  usually  seize  those  bees 
which  fall  to  the  gi'ound ;  so  it  is  the  freighted  honey-gatherer, 
which  aims  amiss  for  the  alighting  board,  and  thus  falls  to  the 
ground,  that  is  entombed  in  the  stomach  of  his  Toadship.  So  from 
what  we  have  already  said,  we  believe,  despite  the  opinion  of  some 
of  our  best  apiculturists,  that  it  is  the  bees  in  hives  high  from  the 
ground  which  suffer  from  his  Batrachian  majesty." 

On  the  subject  of  breeding  in-and-in,  Mr.  E.  Gallup  tells  us 
that  in  ''  three  cases  he  has  known  bees  to  be  bred  in-and-in  with- 
out any  cross  from  other  stocks,  until  they  became  mere  dwarfs, 
and  entirely  ceased  to  swarm,  or  be  of  any  profit  to  their  owner." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  German  bee  keepers  at  Nuremburg,  Dr. 
Pollman  exhibited  a  collection  of  bees  illustrative  of  their  natural 
history.  "It  was  composed  of  two  boxes,  containing  workers, 
queens,  and  drones  of  the  different  kinds  of  bees,  such  as  black, 
Italian,  Greek,  Egyptian,  etc.,  and  of  different  parts  of  the  bodies 
of  bees,  hermaphrodites,  insects  hostile  to  bees,  scales  of  wax  of 
all  sizes,  broods,  foul  broods,  combs,  &c." 
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BOTANY. 

Climbing  Fern.  —  The  beautiful  Climbing  Fern  {Lygodium  pat- 
matum)  exists  and  flourishes  in  its  wild  state  within  the  borders 
of  "old  Essex."  The  writer  discovered  this  rare  and  attractive 
plant  in  1869,  while  exploring  "Lynn  Woods"  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  famous  "Penny  Bridge."  The  locality  of  its  haunt  is  within 
the  limits  of  Saugus,  and  not  far  from  that  romantic  spot  known 
as  the  Pirates*  Glen.  Specimens  have  been  obtained  having  a 
stalk  or  "vine"  nearly  four  feet  in  length.  As  the  climbing  fern 
is  one  of  the  most  rare,  graceful  and  attractive  plants  found  in 
this  country,  it  is  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  know  that  we  have  it 
growing*  in  our  woodland  valleys.  This  fern  has  been  found, 
though  rarely,  in  Florida,  Kentucky  and  Massachusetts.  In  Vir- 
ginia it  is  often  seen,  and  it  has  been  found  in  several  localities 
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betni'eii  tliut  stnto  and  our  own.  Some  very  Mr  s[iccimpn»  hare 
been  obtained  in  Coutrord,  not  ftr  from  Thorcau's  favorite  Wald«i 
woods,  At  East  Windsor  Ilili,  Conn.,  at  one  time  abundant  snp- 
plies  were  obtained  lor  decorative  purposes,  but  so  cartileaa  were 
the  people  who  aoiigbt  tliis  dainty  "\'iiie"  tliat  the  l<egi»lature 
pnssed  au  act  forbidding  its  lieedieas  and  wanton  extvnni nation. 
The  name  Lyijodium  t§  from  tlie  GreH-  signH^ing  jtenVp  or  Jlfxlblr ; 
palmatum  sug<i;cHts  tlie  resemblance  of  tlie  outlines  of  tbc  f^ond^ 
to  an  outspread  liand.  Snccess  in  transplanting  tlie  "  Climbing 
Fern"  depends  much  upon  the  care  exereisod  to  obtain  good  roots. 
Having  tliesc.  little  complaint  will  be  made  of  the  diflicnlty  at- 
tending the  culture  of  one  of  Nature's  daintiest  eucentrioities. — 
Geo.  E.  Euekv. 

FASAsmc  FuNOi  in  the  Hlmax  Eau.  —  In  the  "Bulletin  de  U 
Soci^t^  Imperinle  dea  Natnraliales  de  Uoscon"  for  1»70,  No.  I, 
Just  receiveil.  is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Karst«n  on  the  parasitic  f\iD|^ 
found  in  the  hunmn  ear,  accompanied  with  beautiful  il lustrations. 
The  author  confirms  the  statements  of  llallicr  and  other  jtrevioutt 
observers,  that  when  the  spores  of  these  parasitic  fungi  are  sown 
elsewhere,  the  plants  .which  result  from  tbem  assume  vory  ditTervnt 
forms,  according  as  the  substance  on  which  they  are  sown  i«  rich 
or  poor  in  material  for  nutrition ;  and  that  fiingi  described  as  dis- 
tinct species,  or  even  as  belonging  to  different  genera,  are  merely 
different  genetic  forms  of  the  same  plant. — A.  W.  B. 

Red  Snow  in-  Wasiiinoton  Terkituby.  —  In  the  summer  of 
1858,  when  employed  on  the  sun'ey  of  the  boundarj'  Iwtween  ihe 
Yerritories  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  C4rcat  Britain  (the 
49th  parallel  of  north  latitude),  I  ascended  the  main  range  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains,  a  little  south  of  the  line  and  at  an  elevation 
of  about  GflOO  feet.  While  looking  for  a  camping  place,  one  of 
my  men,  with  an  exprossion  of  horror,  brought  me  a  hatidfbl  of 
red  STvtw  which  he  hud  picked  up  on  a  higher  neighboring  point, 
and  asked  what  it  was.  His  disgust  can  be  imagined  wlien  ai^ 
inquiring  whore  be  liad  obtained  it.  1  eat  it.  Accompanying  him 
back  I  found  Umt  the  color  was.  so  to  speak,  '*  sheeted "  over  a 
considerable  space  on  the  northern  side  of  a  )x>int  of  rocks.  As 
it  lay  in  place,  it  woe  of  a  pink  i-olor,  beantintlly  contmsting  witb 
the  white  bonk  on  which  it  lay.  C^omprcssing  it  in  the  tumd,  it 
gave  a  bloody  tint  to  the  water  which  oozed  from  it.     The  taate 
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seemed  somewhat  earthy.  I  had  no  other  means  of  examining  it 
than  a  pocket  lens,  under  which  the  coloring  matter  seemed  to  con- 
sist of  tadpole  shaped  bodies,  with  rounded  heads  and  attenuated 
taUs,  perhaps  two  lines  in  length.  I  afterwards  met  with  the  same 
phenomenon  on  the  range  dividing  two  branches  of  the  head 
wat^s  of  the  Similkameen  mountains,  a  little  east  of  the  Cascades, 
and  at  the  height  of  about  6000  feet.  The  coloration  of  the  snow 
was  unequal  —  somewhat  in  bands  or  clouds,  or,  as  I  have  above 
expressed  it,  "sheeted,"  and  it  rarely  penetrated  above  a  few 
inches.  I  believe  this  is  the  first  notice  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
"red  snow"  within  the  territories  of  the  United  States. — George 

GiBBS. 

Fertilization  of  Fumariace^. — Professor  Hildebrand  of  Bonn 
eontributes  to  Pringsheim's  "  Jahrbuch  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Bo- 
tanik  "  for  1870,  a  continuation  of  his  observations  on  the  mode  of 
fertilization  of  different  races  of  plants,  referring  especially  to  the 
order  Fumariacece.  He  finds  that  in  all  plants  belonging  to  this 
order  the  access  of  pollen  to  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower  is  una- 
voidable, with  the  exception  of  Hypecoum,  in  which  the*  stamens 
are  distinct.  In  the  genera  with  diadelphous  stamens  (Fumaria, 
Corydalis,  Dicentra,  etc.),  the  pollen  falls  immediately  on  to  the 
stigma,  which  is  in  close  proximity  to  the  anthers,  and  is  devel- 
oped precisely  at  the  same  time.  This  does  not,  however,  necessa- 
rily imply  self-fertilization,  as  insects  carry  off  the  pollen  to  other 
flowers  to  fertilize  them.  By  artificial  impregnation  Prof.  Hilde- 
brand obtained  similar  results  to  those  published  by  Darwin  in  the 
case  of  other  plants,  that  a  pistil  fertilized  by  pollen,  from  its  owii 
stamens  does  not  produce  so  many  seeds  as  one  fertilized  by  for- 
eign pollen.  H3rpecoura  is  somewhat  protandrous  (stamens  ripen- 
ing before  pistil).  — A.  W.  B. 

Fertilization  op  Dichogamous  Flowers.  —  While  Professor 
Hildebrand  has  been  prosecuting  his  researches  in  Germany,  Pro- 
fessor Delpino  of  Florence  (now  Botanical  Professor  in  the  For- 
est Institute  at  Vallombrosa)  has  been  following  up  similar  lines 
of  inquiry  in  Italy,  with  equal  success.  In  his  recent  papers,  en- 
titled Ulteriori  Osservazioni  sulla  Dicogamia  vel  Regno  VegetcHe — 
of  which  the  first  part  fills  almost  two  hundred  and  fifty  octavo 
pagefS,  and  the -first  fasciculus  of  the  second  part,  forty  pages 
more  —  he  has  illustrated  the  very  diversified  arrangements  in  many 
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natural  orders  with  h^nnapIirodit.D  blossoms,  which  sdOiiri;  crtiiMi- 
rertilizHtion  as  effwtively  as  if  the  flowers  were  of  distinct  wcxr*. 
This  treiilise  is  n  trt'HSury  of  obseriiitioii  niwri  lliis  subject.  Wc 
hiive  also  IVoin  i.lic  snme  author  uii  Itiili»n, version  of  a  lectmw  by 
Dr.  E.  Miiller,  on  the  applic»tion  of  tlie  U^rwiniiui  tlnwry  to  flow- 
ers and  to  the  ijiaects  visiting  the  flowers,  witli  extendetl  notes — 
the  wliole  of  whivh  is  worthy  of  an  Eiiglisli  version,  —  Eds. 

LiciiKss.  —  Since  the  article  ontitlotl  "  Lichens  nndcr  the  Sllcro- 
Bcope"  was  written,  I  have  mot  with  a  notice  in  Krcmin-lhulipr 
(Oeschiclite  iler  Lidienologie,  toI.  i,  p.  431)  of  tliree  fossil  lichens, 
one  related  to  Ranialina,  u  second  to  Verrucaria.  and  a  third  to 
Opegraplia ;  ihe  llrst  two  fonnil  in  the  "  Keiiper,"  or  upper  new 
Rod  Sandstone,  and  the  third  in  chalk. 

In  regai-d  to  the  number  of  the  species,  it  ought  perhaps  to 
have  been  stated  that  Kreinpelbuber's  euiimuraliou  includes  all 
synonyines  and  doabtnU  s^iecii^s,  in  short  evcrj-thiug  to  which  a 
separate  nitmo  lins  lH>eu  attached.  Ny lander  (Synopsis.  1>*.")a)givi!8 
the  number  of  species  at  ISfil,  which  is  probably  considerablj-»b«y 
low  the  r&al  numl>er.  —  H.  W, 


ZOOLOfJY. 

NoTKS  ON  AuKiEiCAX  Deer.  —  I  wish  to  make  an  oarly  correc- 
tion through  the  Natckalist  of  an  error  in  my  observations  as 
given  in  wj  paper  entitlcil  "  Auicricun  Cervns."  On  page  7  of 
that  palter,  I  stated  that  the  elk  (C.  Canadensiii),  like  most  oilier 
ijuadi'iipeds.  has  but  oue  pelage  a  year.  I  cun  now  state  that  it 
shells  its  coat  twice  a  year  like  all  the  other  species  of  that  genas. 
which  I  have  had  an  opiwrtiinity  of  studying. 

The  shades  of  color,  and  tljc  loiiglh  of  the  hairs,  of  the  suminiT 
coat  and  iU  successor,  are  so  nearly  alike,  and  tlio  former  is  shed 
and  replaced  by  the  latter  so  gradually,  tliat  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  detect  the  change  even  when  the  attention  is  called  diiectly 
to  it. 

In  nnticipntion  of  some  more  cstondcd  observations  on  this 
branch  of  natural  history,  allow  me  to  notice  a  very  marked  j>hysi- 
ologioal  difference  between  the  elk  and  the  three  smaller  species 
of  lliB  same  genus  which  I  now  have  in  my  grounds  (CVtr- 
ghiuintix,  C.  vi'wrotin  and  C.  Columbianus  Rich),     lu  the  elk  Um 
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theca  extends  along  the  abdomen  to  within  three  inches  of  the 
umbilicas,  and  has  no  pendant  prepuce,  almost  precisely  as  is  ob- 
served in  the  Bos  family.  In  the  three  smaller  species  named  the 
theca  is  suspended  from  a  point  so  near  the  scrotum  that  when 
the  animal  is  standing  it  occupies  a  vertical  position  within  half 
an  inch  of  it,  the  posterior  measurement  of  which  is  three  to  four 
inches,  anterior  measurement  half  that  length.  The  lower  half 
may  be  described  as  an  exaggerated  prepuce,  which  is  entirely 
wanting  in  the  elk.  In  this  regard  but  little  difference  is  observed 
in  the  three  smaller  fipecics. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  to  which  of  these  species  the 
moose  (C  alces)  most  conforms  in  this  particular,  and  I  hope  that 
you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents  will  be  able  to  inform  us.  — 
J.  D.  Caton,  Ottawa^  III.,  Nov.,  1870. 

Occurrence  of  Kirtland*s  Owl  in  Maine.  —  A  characteristic 
specimen  of  the  Nyctdle  alhifrons  Cassin,  was  shot  at  Norway, 
Me.,  September  14th,  by  Mr.  Clarence  M.  Smith,  and  by  him 
presented  to  the  museum  of  Yale  College.  It  has  not  been  hith- 
erto recorded  from  New  England.  So  far  as  known  to  me,  the 
specimen  taken  at  Racine,  Wis.,  by  Dr.  Hoy,  is  the  only  one  pre- 
Wously  recorded  from  the  United  States.  Prof.  Baird  mentioned 
another  specimen  collected  by  Dr.  A.  Hall,  near  Montreal,  and  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  "Canadian  Naturalist"  (vol.  v,  p.  103)  a 
specimen  is  recorded  as  obtained  near  Quebec,  by  Rev.  D.  Ander- 
son. The  early  date  would  indicate  that  the  specimen  taken  at 
Norway  was  resident  there,  as  it  was  before  the  southward  migra- 
tion had  commenced.  In  a  recent  letter  Prof.  15aird  expresses 
doubt  whether  the  alhifrons  may  not  prove  to  be  the  young  of  N, 
Acadica.  But  if  so,  it  is  singular  that  the  young  of  the  latter  has 
not  oftener  been  observed  in  localities  where  it  is  common,  as  in 
many  parts  of  New  England.  This  question  is  well  worthy  of 
thorough  investigation.  —  A.  E.  Veurill. 

Spawning  of  the  Capelix.  —  The  Capeliu  {Mcdlotus  viUosus), 
an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  seas  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Amer- 
ica,  is  well  known  as  a  bait  for  cod-fish.  It  visits  the  shores  dur- 
ing August  and  September,  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  when  it 
is  so  abundant  as  to  darken  the  sea  for  miles.  There  are  some 
peculiarities  about  the  method  of  its  spawning ;  the  females,  on 
approaching  the  beach,  being  attended  by  two  males,  who  hold 
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thi!  fL'iiuilf  lii'twefTi  them,  by  means  of  the  ridgp  of  oliwdv  ""'t. 
hrush-ltke  sriik's  witli  which  the  males  alune  are  proridecl,  m*  th«t 
shf  is  almost  entirely  conceflled.  lii  this  state  the  three  rou  to- 
gether with  great  swiftneas  upou  the  sand,  niid  in  this  act  the 
spawn  i§siiea  fh)m  the  female,  which  is  simultanvoiiftly  fpitiliKed. 
An  immense  business  is  earried  on  In  the  capture  of  the  cajwlin 
lis  bait  for  the  cod ;  the  French  fishermen  alone  obtaining  frtwo 
the  fishing  ground  off  Newfoundland,  IVom  sixty  thousand  to  sev- 
enty thousand  hogsheads  nununlly  lor  this  purpoae. 

Obsithouwical  Notes,  —  In  .1.  A.  Allen's  "  Not««  on  Somi.*  of 
the  Rarer  Birds  of  Massachusetts,"  in  the  Nati-kaust  for  Jan- 
iiarj".  1«70,  he  says  of  the  Glossy  Ibis  {Ibin  Oi-dii).  "  H  was  also 
taken,  as  t  learn  iVom  Mr.  Vickery,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  Oc'toI>er, 
IHoft,  by  Dr.  Palmer."  I  have  the  specimen  in  my  C'ollection  now, 
an  old  bird,  in  full  plumage,  taken  near  Lake  Winnii^iscogee,  in  the 
town  of  Alton,  N.  H,  I  have  also  the  Canada  Jay  (/Vrdwreujt 
CanadeJtsis). and  Black-hackeit. Three-toed  Woodpecker  (Pidaidt* 
areticus),  both  Uken  in  Stratford.  N,  H,  The  jay  I  ahot  in  winter, 
and  the  wooilpecker  wa^  taken  lat«  in  ttie  fall.  I  believe  the 
Canada  Jay  is  not  nieutiontd  liy  Mr.  Allen  as  oceurring  in  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  not  imjtrobable  that  it  may  be  nn  occasional  winter 
visitant.  The  Pine  Grosbeak  {Pivicola  Canadensis)  has  appeared 
in  Ipswich  during  the  winters  of  l«67-fi8,  and  IH&H-G9.  1  secured 
one  in  red  plumage,  but  thuy  were  mostly  yonng  birds.  —  Cil\«lks 
Palmeh,  /;«.h.iVA. 

MiMK-ur  IS  IssEcTs. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Scientific 
Conim!tt«e  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  a  remarkable  pajwr  waa 
read  by  Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  on  the  subject  of  Mimetism,  espec- 
ially as  exhibited  tn  the  instances  of  the  8outh  American  butter- 
flies, which  have  already  lieeu  discussed  in  our  columns.  Mr. 
Murray  adduced  a  number  of  arguments  which  he  considered  told 
against  the  theory  that  tlie  mimicry  had  been  pro<iuced  by  Natmtd 
Selection,  and  attributed  it  to  hybridization. — NtUure. 

PaiUsitk  ox  tuk  Wasi'.  —  Mr.  F.  Smith  exhibited  to  the  Ento- 
mological Society  of  Loudon.  PhoTaflorva,  a  dipterous  parasite  in 
the  nest  of  the  wasp.  We  have  figured  and  noticed  in  the  Nat- 
mtALisT,  vol.  2.  p.  196.  a  similar  parasite  in  tlie  cells  of  the  honey 
bee  lining  in  Europe.  Similar  flies  should  be  looked  for  In  tlas 
country  by  our  entflrprising  bee  keepers. 
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RiNGNECK  Duck. — Mr.  G.  A.  Boardman  of  Calais,  Me.,  writes 
that  he  found  several  flocks  of  the  Ringneck  Dack,  Fulix  coUaris^ 
breeding  on  the  river,  near  Calais,  the  past-  season,  and  that  he 
secored  the  old  and  ^^  chicks."  He  states  that  he  knows  of  no 
other  instance  of  this  dack  breeding  in  New  England. 

Mocking  Bird  in  Maine. — I  found  a  mocking  bird,  Mimus 
polygloUtis,  in  the  woods  up  the  river  this  past  season.  This  is 
the  first  time  the  bird  has  been  found  in  Maine,  to  my  knowledge, 
and  I  think  it  could  not  have  been  an  escaped  cage  bird.  —  G.  A. 
Boardman,  Calais^  Maine, 

Bed  Squirrels  not  Red.  —  I  received  in  November  last  a  very 
pretty  black  specimen  of  the  Sciurtta  Hudsonius^  and  also  a  pure 
white  specimen  of  the  same  species.  —  G.  A.  Boardman,  Calais^ 
Maine, 

GEOLOGY. 

Devonian  Rocks  in  the  Amazonian  Valley.  —  At  the  foot  of 
the  celebrated  Serra  do  Erer6,  rechristened  Monte  do  Agassiz  by 
Dr.  Silva  Continho,  in  the  Province  of  Grao  Pard,  Brazil,  is  an 
extensive  plain  on  the  northern  side,  composed  of  coarse  shaly 
sandstones  of  a  reddish  color,  red,  white,  and  black  shales,  and  very 
hard  cherty  beds,  all  lying  quite  horizontally,  but  broken  through 
by  a  perfect  network  of  heavy  trap  dykes,  which  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  plain  like  ruined  walls.  The  sandstone  beds  con- 
tain fossils  of  which  I  secured  a  large  collection.  They  comprise 
one  or  more  species  of  Dalmanites  of  which  I  have  fragments 
kindly  determined  for  me  by  Professor  James  Hall,  Chonetesf,  Spir- 
ifery  Leptoccelia,  Orthisina^  (h'this?,  Lingula,  Discina^  Tentacu- 
/ite,  etc.  In  a  relatorio  published  in  the  "  Diario  do  Grao-Pard " 
of  Pard,  January  5th,  1871, 1  referred  this  series  of  beds  to  the 
Devonian.  A  small  collection  of  the  above  fossils  was  referred  to 
Professor  Hall,  who  writes  me  that  "  the  forms  and  associations  are 
of  Devonian  character,  and  the  impression  produced  from  the  tout 
ensemble  is  that  they  are  of  the  age  of  the  Upper  Helderberg 
group." 

We  have  now  the  Devonian  age  of  the  Erere  beds,  I  think,  defi- 
nitely settled,  and  it  is  interesting  that  these  are  the  only  Brazil- 
ian rocks  that  we  can  satisfactorily  refer  to  that  age. 
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These  Devonian  roclcs,  lying  quite  liorizontally,  rcacii  close  up  to 
Llie  base  of  tlie  Scrra  <lo  Erart-.  and  luu  along  it  for  eonw  distance. 
The  Serra  is  eomiiosecl  ol'  lienvy  beils  of  coarBe  sandstone,  willi  u 
slight  admixture  of  fel<lHpiilliic  (^liiy,  anil  so  exceedingly  conipa4;l 
that  a  fracture  pasnits  throufjli  tlie  grains  of  sand.  Tliis  la  Uic  gen- 
eral character  of  the  rock  ;  some  is  not  so  compact,  and  tlieru  ar« 
one  or  two  comparatively  tiiin  lieds  of  hardened  feldspatliie  rUy. 
The  rock  is  without  foasIU.  The  whole  series  dips  towards  tbc 
southeast  approximately,  tlic  angle  being  in  some  coses  as  high  n» 
15°-20.°  I  stncUed  this  locality  for  a  month,  and  I  rami-  away 
with  the  only  conclimion  that  seemed  legitimate,  viz.;  thai  the 
Serra  was  older  tliau  thL'  Devonian  rooks  of  the  plain  to  tlie  north. 
It  is  not  a  table-toppeil  Serra,  and  does  not  ladong  to  Uie  same 
system  as  the  table-topped  hills  of  Altneirim,  Parartiinfira  ami 
Santarem,  which  1  believe  to  be  Tcrtiarj".  The  group  of  Idlla  «f 
,  Erer6  and  Paiti'iua.  is  entirely  different  fi-om  anything  else  I  have 
seen  on  the  Amazouas,  and  it  seems  quite  iiniijne. 

I  did  not  find  the  geultpgient  stnietnre  of  the  AniazonEau 
valley  as  simple  ns  I  expected.  Along  the  line  of  tlie  main 
river  it  is  very  monotonous.  So  it  is  along  tlie  lower  Mississippi, 
but  the  valley  is  bordered  by  older  rocks,  Eozoic,  Silurian 't,  De- 
vonian and  Carboniferous,  Nor  are  the  elays,  etc.,  so  uniform  in 
their  distribution  as  I  expected  to  find  tlieni.  I  have  seen  clays 
ft-om  the  Devonian,  Carlroniferooa  and  Tertiary  so  exactly  alike 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  them,  in  the  hand  speci- 
men, trom  the  recent  clays. 

I  am  preparing  a  rejwrt  on  my  geological  studies  on  the  Ama- 
zonas,  nliich  I  sliall  publish  us  soon  as  possible. — Ch.  Frkd. 
ilARTT,  Jan.  nih,  1871. 


Uniorx  OF  Diamonds. — Professor  Morris  has  started  a  new 
theory  as  to  the  source  whence  diamonds  are  derived.  Hitherto 
they  have  been  looked  upon  as  coming  from  igneous  and  nieta- 
morphie  rocks,  like  garnets,  rui)ics,  and  many  other  precious 
stones ;  a  better  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the  diamond  dis- 
trict of  South  Africa,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  these  stones  come 
from  certain  stratified  beds  containing,  besides  reptilian  remains, 
numerous  plants  and  much  fossil  wood.  These  beds  are  known 
a0  the  **  Karoo  "  or  Dicgnodon  beds.  Profei^sor  Morris  calls  to 
mind  the  remarkable  fact  (well  known  to  ImtanistM  and  miuerolo- 
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gi<iU)  that  in  the  stems  of  tbe  baiulHio  tiiimtl  crystals  of  c|uartii  I 
are  roiiiii],  kuoivn  hy  Itic  tiniiH.'  of  Mjimkeer ;  tie  siig^sts,  whether  J 
it  inay  not  lie  possible  that  the  diainouda  jieldeii  by  tliese  old  I 
plftiit  beds  aimilarly  one  tUeii'  origin  to  vegetable  growth.  The  ] 
idea  is  well  worthy  the  attention  alike  of  the  chemist,  the  n 
idlest  iwd  Uie  botanist.  —  The  Acailcm;/. 

Di^cuvKKV  iir  AcTL'AL  Glaciesw  os  tde  Uihkv  Miu'nta.iss. — 
Mr.  Clnrnife  King  announces  in  thp  Muri'h  iiiuulier  of  the  "  Amer- 
ifjui  Jonrnat  of  Science  and  Arts."  the  fact  that  while  "extinct 
glaciers,  oqimlliug  in  all  respects  the  former  grandeur  of  the  alpine 
syatem."  were  discovered  by  I'rof.  IVliitney  and  bis  con)8,  there 
are  still  in  exist«nue  glaciers  on  the  nortliern  side  of  Mt.  Hhasta  \ 
ill  Northern  California,  "tlie  largest  about  four  and  a  half  miles  in  j 
length,  and  two  to  three  miles  wide."  Glaciers  have  also  lieea  -] 
found  by  Mr.  Emmons  on  Mt.  Taeboma,  or  Rainier,  and  o 
Hood  by  Mr,  Hague.     On  thf  former  mountain  (Rainier)  :- 

"The  main  WhiU;  River  glacier,  the  grandest  of  tbe  whole,  potira 
straight  down  tVom  the  rim  of  the  crater  in  a  northeasterly  diretv 
tion,  and  [nisheit  its  extremity  fai'thur  out  into  the  valley  than  any 
of  the  others.  Its  greatest  width  on  the  steep  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain must  be  four  or  Ave  miles,  narrowing  towards  its  extremity  to 
alKint  a  mile  and  a  half:  its  length  i^an  he  scarcely  less  tlian  ten 
miles.  Tlie  great  eroding  power  of  glacial  ice  is  stiikingly  illus- 
trated in  this  glacier,  which  aeems  to  liave  cut  down  and  carried 
away  on  the  nortlienstuni  side  of  the  mountain,  fully  a  third  of  its 
m-iss,  Tbe  thickness  of  rock  cut  away,  as  shown  by  the  walls  on 
either  side,  and  the  isolated  peak  at  the  head  of  the  trinngnlar 
spnr,  in  which  the  bedding  of  tbe  successive  flows  of  lava  forming 
the  original  mountain  crust,  is  very  regular  and  conformable,  may  1 
tw  ronghly  estimated  at  somewhat  over  a  mile.  Of  the.  thickness  J 
of  tbe  ice  of  tbe  glacier,  I  have  no  data  for  making  estimates, ., 
tiioQgh  it  may  probably  be  reckoned  in  thousands  of  feet." 

EozooN  Caxaj>ense.  —  Some  tlouhts  having  been  thrown  on  tlie  9 
organic  origin  of  this  oldest  known  geological  form  of  life  by  a  J 
corresjiondent  iu  "Nature,"  Dr.  Carpenter  has  been  induced  to  [ 
recapitulate  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  organic  theory :  and  I 
has  also  brought  from  Principal  Dawson  of  Montreal,  in 
ture  "  for  t'ebniury  Ulh,  an  account  of  recent  explorations  and  oli- 
«ervations  in  the  Lanrentian  rocks  of  Canaila,  which  seems  fully 
to  establish  the  claims  of  Eozoon  to  the  chnraclcr  of  a  veritahle 
fossil.  — A.  W.  B. 
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Thb  Bottom  of  tiik  Sea  ofv  tbk  Easters  Unitkd  Sti 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Boaton  Society  of  Natural  Jiistorj-,  Wfl 
16,  the  President  introduced  Count  L.  F.  de  Pourtales,  wbo  spoke 
on  the  constitution  of  tlio  bottom  of  the  ocean  oil'  the  east  coast 
of  tli8  Uniletl  States,  soutli  of  Cape  [iattero^,  as  developed  hy 
the  soundings  and  dredginga  of  the  LTnitod  States  Coast  Survey. 

The  chief  constituent,  be  said,  is  siUcioua  sand,  from  the  coast 
line  to  ubout  the  one  hundred  fathom  line,  a  limit  which  also  coin- 
cides nearly  with  the  inner  edge  of  the  gulf  stream  for  a  great  por- 
tion of  its  course.  Outside  of  this  line  the  whitish,  calcareous  "Olo- 
bigerinn"  mud  prevails  and  extends  probably  under  the  greater 
part  of  the  ocean.  The  silicious  sand  is  replaced  to  tlie  south^ 
wunl  of  the  Vineyard  Islands,  and  olf  the  eastern  end  of  Long 
IsIkuiI,  by  ff'greenish  or  bluish  mud,  known  by  the  navigators  as 
the  Itlock  Island  soundings.  Similar  mud  is  found  off  Sandy 
Hook  in  a  range  of  depressions  known  as  the  mud-holes,  whlcb 
form  H  leading  mark  to  find  the  port  of  New  York  in  thick 
weather.  Jn  the  neighborhood  of  New  York  a  few  rocl<y  patches 
are  found  which  require  investigation.  Near  Cape  Foar,  also, 
rockj'  Imttora  is  sparingly  found,  affoi-ding  a  foothold  to  some 
corals,  gorgonias  and  sponges.  Otherwise  the  sand  is  pi'etty 
uniform  in  constitution,  varying  only  in  the  size  of  the  grain. 

A  remarkable  deposit  of  green-sand  is  found  on  the  inner  (nlgo 
of  the  Gulf  Stream,  off  the  coast  of  Georgia  and  South  Cnroliaa. 
The  liottom  consists  here  chiefly  of  living  and  dead  foraminiferie, 
the  chambers  of  the  latter  becoming  filled  with  a  silicate  which 
injects  even  the  finest  ramifications  of  the  canals  of  the  shell. 
At  first  yellow,  it  gradually  turns  green,  at  the  same  time  the  shell 
proper  decays  and  breaks  off,  leaving  a  ciist.  which  by  attrition 
and  conglomeration  with  others  often  loses  the  characteristic  form 
of  a  cast.  Sometimes  black  pebbles  ore  found,  of  which  a  sec- 
tion shows  plainly  the  origin  due  to  an  agglomeration  of  casta  of 
(braminiferie. 

The  dredgings  made  by  the  Coast  Survey  in  the  Straita  of 
Florida  have  revealed  the  existence  of  a  lai^e  bank,  or  deep  sea 
platform  off  the  Florida  Keef,  consisting  of  a  highly  fossiliferoua 
limestone  still  in  process  of  formation  from  the  numerous  shells, 
echinoderms  and  corals,  mostly  new  to  science,  which  live  on  it,  at 
a  deptli  of  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  fathoms.  Between 
this  platform  and  the  reef,  the  bottom  consists  of  the  detritua  of 
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the  reef,  more  or  less  finely  comminuted  and  not  ricli  in  animal 
life.  In. depths  beyond  the  three  hundred  fathom  line,. but  with 
considerable  variation  in  its  limits,  we  find  again  the  Globigerina 
mad  which  also  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
deep  water. 

The  Coast  Survey  intends  to  prosecute  these  researches  next 
year  with  increased  means. 

Fossil  Whale  in  the  Drift.  —  The  bones  of  a  whale  closely 
allied  to  the  White  Whale  {Beluga  leucas)  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, have  been  discovered  at  Cornwall,  Ontario  County,  Canada. 
it  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  B,  Vermontana  of  Thompson. — 
Nature, 


MICROSCOPY. 

Photo-Micrographs  for  the  Stereoscope.  ♦  —  Before  the  sug- 
gestion in  Carpenter's  last  edition  on  the  Microscope,  that  stereo- 
scopic pictures  might  be  obtained  by  photographing  a  microscopic 
obj(BCt  alternately  with  the  two  sides  of  an  objective,  I  had  been 
working  on  the  subject  with  some  degree  of  success.  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter, however,  seems  to  mention  the  fact  rather  as  a  means  of 
convenient  illustration,  or  a  scientific  curiosity,  than  as  the  expe- 
dient of  great  practical  utility  that  I  conceive  it  to  be. 

Two  or  three  methods  seem  to  be  applicable  to  the  production 
of  such  pictures.  Some  objects,  somewhat  equal  in  width  and 
depth,  and* visible  under  a  lens  of  long  focus,  maybe  tilted  by 
a  simple,  graduated,  and  carefully  centred  mechanical  arrange^ 
ment,  first  toward  one  side,  and  then  equally  toward  the  other, 
photographing  each  aspect  by  the  same  power  and  under  essen- 
tially the  same  conditions :  or,  of  certain  objects  under  low  and 
medium  powers,  a  conception  of  solidity  may  be  gained,  by  using 
photographs  which  are  identical,  except  that,  by  a  slight  change  of 
focus,  they  represent  diflferent  planes  of  the  object :  or,  the  object 
and  lens  remaining  unchanged,  the  lateral  halves  of  the  objective 
may  be  alternately  stopped  oflT,  either  directly,  or  by  means  of  stops 
under  the  achromatic  condenser,  or  by  means  of  an  achromatic 
condenser  (of  very  small  angular  aperture)  inclined  first  toward 

*From  remarks  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Ward,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Ti^y  (N.  Y.)  Soientiflc  Aeso- 
ctetton,  Feb.  90th,  1871. 


m .„ „....,......„. 

^^^^B  rusent  the  view  lirtually  tnhoii  of  tlip  obji?ct  by  cavh  m\v  oT  lb« 

^^^H  objfctive.    The  latter  motbcK]  oF  the  three,  U  doubtless  the  on*- 

^^^H  moHt  generally  applicublo  in  [traeliee. 

^^^H  ficturcs  fcimietl  in  tbts  miiniii-r,  nnd  moiiiileil  utioti  iranln  ready 

^^^B  Tor  use  iu  llio  onliimry  storcoscopps,  woiilil  gn-iitly  excel  tii  ele- 

^^H  ganco  and  definiteness  any  |)re§eiit  meatiB  of  dissominatiug  rosull!) 

^^m  in  many  brancbee  of  microscopical  study.     As  a  m^ans  botlt  of 

^^B  popularizing  the  ftuniliar  facts  of  mloroHcopy,  and  of  interchang- 

^^1  ing  tunoug  niicrosL-opiat^  the  knowledge  of  novel  results  of  inves- 

^B  tigation,  tlH-y  would   be  inviibinble.     Few  objects,  for  instance, 

^B  would  be  more  interesting  to  persona  of  general,  if  not  sfieiiliflc 

^B  culture,  than  eseclleut  sterfoscopic  views  of  the  structure  of  plantH, 

■  inscctN,  and  other  fainiUar  natural  objects ;  nnd  almost  any  miero- 

■  scopint  would  be  glad  to  {loasess  similar  views  representing  t 

■  latest  resi-Jin-hes  into   the  stmujurc  and  relations  of  tissues,  tl 

■  micron-hem i si ry  of  poisons  and  adulterations,  or  the  luiatoni}'  f 
I  typieal  species  in  any  family  of  microscopic  organisms.  Such  f 
'  tnres  might  tie  uuefiiUy  preparwl  by  any  public  institution. 

distributed  t.0  siiientilii'  institutions  and  societies;  or.  prefcraU 
prepared  by  some  si'ienllfic,  not  sensational,  private  source,  and 
nirnislipil  to  buyere,  like  Daneer'a  micro-photograpbs,  through  the 
ordinary  ehanneU  of  trade. 

In  order  to  photograplu  without  delay,  any  Hold  of  view  which  a 
working  inicroHOopist  deems  worthy  of  presfrvalioti,  ho  should 
have  a  camera  mounted  on  a  plank  which  is  blocked  at  one  end 
for  tlie  feet  of  the  stand  used  as  »  "  working  inslniment."  Then, 
whenefer  ileaireil,  the  eye-piecp  is  removed,  the  inHlniment  lev- 
elled into  a  horizontal  position  and  placed  accurately  on  the  plank, 
and  the  magnified  Image  instantly  thrown  upon  the  focuxsing  plate 
of  the  camera.  Finding  the  usual  band,  passing  around  puUej-s 
and  over  the  line-adjustment  nlieel,  to  he  a  slight  aiutoyanee  in 
I'urrying  out  Ihis  plan  with  Ihe  stand  I  onlinnrily  nae  (a  large 
stand  of  the  ■■  Jaekson  "  model),  1  make  the  fine  a<|justment  by  a 
aomewhnt  soft  eylinder  of  India-rubber  lying  upon  the  wheel. 
This  cylinder  is  rather  more  than  three  inches  long,  is  au  inch  and  i 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  weighs  nliout  four  ounees.  It  Is  oi>en  J 
tlirough  its  centre,  like  a  tube  with  thick  walls  and  «niall  l>oref 

"  is  innunled  upon  one  end  of  a  straight,  light,  wooden  rod,  ti 
other  end  of  which  is  supiwrted  on  or  near  the  to|»  of  the  cunia 
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It  is  prevented  from  rolling  off  from  the  fine-adjustment  wheel  by 
a  horizontal  wire,  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  apparatus,'attaehed 
by  a  hinge-joint  to  a  post  at  the  side  of  the  plank,  and  to  a  pin 
in  the  end  of  the  wooden  rod  which  just  passes  through  the  cylin- 
der ;  and  being  retained  not  over  the  centre,  but  somewhat  to  one 
side  of  the  wheel,  loss  of  motion  is  simply  impossible,  and  an  ex- 
tremely fine  and  manageable  motion  is  secured.  The  unequalled 
facility  and  certainty  with  which  this  apparatus  can  be  instantly 
laid  npon  the  fine-adjustment  wheel  or  turned  back  from  it,  is  suf- 
ficiently evident. 

Microscopy  at  the  Army  Medical  Museum. — The  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
influential  organizations  of  the  kind  in  this  countrj^  at  a  recent 
meeting  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  expressing  its  interest  in 
and  appreciation  of  the  microscopical  work  of  the  United  States 
Army  Medical  Museum  at  Washington.  The  Society  approves, 
with  some  degree  of  enthusiasm,  the  methods  of  investigation, 
and  of  disseminating  results,  employed  at  the  Museum,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  study  of  healthy  and  diseased  tissues ;  believing 
that  the  progress  attained  is  of  material  use  to  the  profession,  and 
that  it  would  be  unattainable  at  present  without  the  unusual  facil- 
ities furnished  6v  the  Government.  —  R.  H.  W. 


■^-^■■■c^r  ■3*^^"^ 


NOTES. 

Mr.  Boucard,  the  well  known  dealer  in  specimens  of  Natural 
History',  and  traveller,  formerly  living  in  Paris,  but  now  resident 
in  London,  proposes  the  publication  of  a  work  on  the  Coleoptera 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  including  the  adjacent  portions  of 
the  United  States,  especially  the  Pacific  region.  He  earnestly 
desires  contributions  of  specimens,  whether  named  or  not,  to  be 
used  in  his  investigations,  and  will  return  such  as  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  keep,  snitably  identified,  and  will  render  an  equivalent  in 
other  specimens,  if  desired,  for  such  as  are  sent  to  him  to  be 
retained.  Any  specimens  intended  for  him  may  be  sent  through 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or  direct  to  his  establishment  in  Lon- 
don, 55  Great  Russell  street,  Bloomsbury,  W.  G. 


1S8  ANswnta  to  otmBMeroKOSSPts,  ere. 

A  rare  opportunity  of  securing  specimens  of  ineects  from  Texas 
and  Southern  New  Mexico,  is  now  open  to  those  intereste<l.  By 
reference  to  the  advertising  pages  it  will  be  seen  that  3Ir.  Itelfrngi- 
is  to  make  a  long  collecting  journey  through  the  above  ntunwl 
regioD.  We  can  recommend  him  as  a  faithfiU  nod  excellent  col- 
lector.    His  specimens  arrive  in  excellent  condition. 

The  excrements  of  bats  from  li^Tit  have  receully  become  an 
article  of  trade  as  n  sort  of  guano  for  manure. 

It  has  been  aunomiceil  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  that 
Livingstone  has  arrived  at  Ujiji  on  his  return  journey. — Nature. 


ANSWERS    TO   C0RRE8P0N DKNTS 


E.  S,  M— The  plKtitnora:— 1,  Ulricvlarla  purpurra :  t.  probsbly  Clantomla 
(poor  jpeolinon);  S,  Sni/illnria  ealfeian  F»r.  ipoHfflnmt  t.  Splramr  '  "- 
AmerUtiiuti  n,  J*/tnfeoiwi  IrUobvi, 

J'latf  lamia  Caropta  n-ns  flllHl  with  (he  Hoo- 


Am^UiXtuti  ft,  l*haittolt 

A.  G.  11.— Thi.  cocool 
the  perrvoC  IniecU)  of 

W.  O..  Uontreal.— Profei  ,  ,       ,  .       .  __ 

Ha«Bii,  anil  Profo«ijnr  U.J.  Clarke,  LckIdeIod.  Ky..  ure  the  only  pcrBi 
engnnEii  on  Hil'  eiihject  ot  Inlenul  par*«iteit.  m  mc  »tf 


r  J.  LaWy.  PhiliidBlphla,  I'nifr»».>r  A.  E.  VrrrlH.  S«w- 


WelDJand  Ima 


mj  ye.i 


BOOKS    RECEIVED. 


A  CvitfiH  AnahlHntl  and  Loglral  DmlnpmiHI  iif  lAt  MmawpAcrie  SuUim.tmd  of  llit  BHmaUt 
1^  t-ri^noiUcaUon,  iy  nHlrMki  uraUur  may  bt  tir'ciuua,  »4ajAfl  le  !%•  Pntl^t  iltnd  <if  lln 
CimiUrf.    DrTHomuB.  HBIIor.  author  or  Uw  ^PfallDtophyM  the  WMth«r."   llnUxdlM)- 


■  FltrUa.    hf  L.  F.  i 


^ir-xJsiKitsJS: 


'     Hf  PtinDlpil  DawKHi,  LI 


tipfrl  -ij  l-TH, 

whmIw^I'  "  *■ 

OilSd  mat,-'  ...  I.     I<7K 

nird.!"-:...       J  _  .  ■  ;    ■   .       !!■  ■■■. 

ft«o  Dwapli,  up.  ic  J  uiiiiiu. 

FlfW  Jmiumf  Htftn  ^  11^  CtmtntlHanin  tf  Jnliind  rukirUi  [«/' MMnr^uHdi].  JiM—tt- 

iR7r.  Bvo  Hiiipii»  pp.  n. 

On  Ml  AmMU  «f  Stiril:   By  St.  O«om  Mliart.  V.B..G    Oam.  sloth.  a\ 
NrnJltra.:   '• ■ )....,'.- -  i.-    .-■   « ..   .      y 


H.  we.  Ulattnlol. 


Roll «  ^ 
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NATURAL   HISTORY  IN   THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS, 


Thinking  that  a  strong  effort  should  now  be  made  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  study  of  Natural  Science  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  country, 
the  editors  of  the  Naturalist  have  (in  connection  with  several  most 
eminent  edncators)  recently  asked  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  to 
grant  a  small  appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  regularly  the 
higher  schools  of  the  State  with  copies  of  the  Naturalist,  believing 
that  beneficial  results,  both  to  the  teacher  and  scholar,  would  follow  the 
perusal  of  its  pages,  and  that  by  presenting  the  subject  to  the  scholar  in 
this  form,  a  love  for  the  study  would  be  awakened,  which  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  simply  f^om  text  books,  that  are  in  themselves  repellant  to 
the  beginner. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  referred  the  petition  to  its  Committee 
CD  Education,  and  that  Committee,  with  ftiU  appreciation  of  the  import^ 
ance  of  the  subject,  gave  a  hearing  to  those  interested,  on  the  ninth  of 
March,  when  the  following  letters  were  read,  and  remarks  were  made  by 
seyeral  gentlemen  on  the  importance  and  probable  satisfactory  results 
of  the  plan. 

We  regret  that  no  report  was  made  of  the  remarks  of  Hon.  Joseph 
White,  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education.  This 
gentleman  endorsed  the  proposition  as  one  well  worthy  of  being  tried 
by  the  State,  and  while  believing  that  good  results  would  follow,  said  that 
the  plan  was  an  experiment,  but  as  it  was  an  experiment  in  the  right 
direction  he  thought  it  should  be  tried,  and  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Edocation  he  was  convinced  that  the  copies  could  be  distributed  advan- 
tageoasly  among  the  schools. 

The  decision  of  tlie  Legislature  has  not  yet  been  given,*  but  believing 
that  the  plan  will  meet  with  advocates  in  other  States,  as  well  as  in  Mas- 
sachasetts,  and  hoping  to  see  it  tried  elsewhere,  we  have  concluded  to 
print  such  portion  as  we  have  in  writing  of  the  testimony  given  before 
the  Massachasetts  Committee,  for  the  perusal  of  those  in  other  States 
who  may  be  ft'iendly  to  the  cause. 

Avoiding  argument  in  this  place,  we  will  only  remark,  in  anticipation 
of  some  replies,  that  the  Naturalist  was  not  established  as  a  pecuniary 
specnlation,  and  is  maintained  by  the  fostering  care  of  the  Trustees  of 
the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science,  as  one  of  the  means  of  carrying  out 
the  wishes  of  the  founder  of  the  Academy,  who,  ever  thoughtAil  of  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  distinctly  enjoined  upon  his  trustees  the  promotion 
of  Science  and  Useflil  Knowledge,  not  only  in  his  native  county,  but  In 
*'onr  Commonwealth  and  common  country." 

*8inoe  this  was  pat  in  type  the  Committee  on  Education  have  reported  favorably. 


llz-tterfivm  J'ro/em 


«,■..] 


EUITORS   OP   THE    A-MKHICAN    NATURALIST  : 

CAMBRrDGR,  Murch  6,  ifilH 
Dear  'Sirs: — The  timo  seems  to  have  come  wbeii  to  Uic 
received  motbods  mid  approved  topics  of  popular  education 
such  brancbes  of  pbysicnl  and  natural  scieuGcs  should  Iw 
added  iis  have  itniiiired  real  importance  for  the  btisiiicss  of 
life  during  the  last  tifty  years.  There  is  only  one  difficulty 
ia  the  way  uf  this  most  desirable  object.  There  are  no 
teachers  to  he  had — not  enough  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
Stat«  of  Massachusetts  simply  to  pntvide  the  Normal  Schools 
—  whatever  efforts  might  be  made  to  introduce  these  studios 
at  present,  and  tlie  demand  is  likely  to  become  more  press- 
ing every  day.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  consider  what  may  be  done  to  prepare  the  way. 
For  years  past  I  have  been  ui^ing  upon  the  educational  sec- 
tion of  the  Social  Science  Association,  the  desirableness  of 
introducing  a  complete  course  of  scientific  instruction  in  our 
Normal  Schools,  not  from  text  books,  but  with  experuncuts 
and  demonstrations  by  special  teachers  ;  aud  I  now  hold  that 
it  would  be  still  better  to  organize  a  special  Normal  School 
for  the  training  of  scientific  teachers.  The  world  will  ro- 
(juiro  them  everywhere  before  many  years  are  passed,  and 
it  would  be  fitting  that,  iu  the  LTuited  States,  IVfassaehusetta 
should  set  an  example,  timely,  in  the  right  direction.  But 
even  this  must  be  heralded  in  some  way  or  otiier,  and  I  see 
no  better  or  more  efficient  way  than  the  circulation  of  sound 
iuformattou  upon  the  topics  regularly  to  bo  taught.  Your 
desire,  therefore,  to  give  to  the  Amekican  Natuiuust  a 
wider  cit'cniatiou  among  the  schools,  and  throughout  the 
State,  meets  fully  my  approval,  aud  I  will  support  your 
efforts  iu  every  way  that  may  appear  praclicablo.  It  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  if  yon  could  secure  for  your 
periodical  the  same  facilities  and  aid  which  are  granted  to  the 
"Massachusetts  Teacher,"  ae  the  Amekican  Naturalist  is 
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doiug,  in  an  able  manner,  in  the  department  of  natural  his- 
tory, what  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  is  aiming  at  in  the 
general  field  of  school  instruction.  Moreover,  it  can  fairly 
be  said  that  the  volumes  of  the  American  Naturalist  thus 
far  published  would  aflford  to  teachers  most  desirable  in- 
formation in  their  preparation  for  the  new  task. 

Wishing  you  ever  so  much  success  in  the  furtherance  of 

your  enterprise, 

I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

L.  AoASSiz. 

[^Letter  from  Professor  Gray."] 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  7,  1871. 

Dear  Mr.  PiUnam: — It  unfortunately  happens  that  I 
have  a  lecture  on  Thursday  at  11  o'clock,  which  I  cannot 
postpone,  and  which  will  prevent  my  going  in  to  meet  your 
committee.  I  wish  you  would  say,  in  my  behalf,  that 
I  think  your  application  one  eminently  fit  to  be  made,  and  I 
hope  it  may  prevail.  As  you  know  very  well,  I  have  fol- 
lowed your  journal  with  interest  and  attention,  and  I  must 
say  that  you  have  achieved  a  great  and  rare  success  in 
making  the  American  Naturalist  at  once  truly  scientific 
and  truly  popular^  and  I  have  good  occasion  to  know  that 
this  is  a  thing  not  often  done.  Yet  in  an  educational  view 
this  is  all  important.  Then  your  typography  and  illustra- 
tions are  first  rate  and  you  deserve  encouragement  for  that. 
I  know  that  while  your  journal  does  efficient  service  at 
home,  and  aims  simply  at  that,  it  is  very  highly  thought  of 
in  Europe,  as  well  it  may  be. 

If  there  should  be  a  second  hearing,  and  you  think  I 
could  be  of  any  use,  I  should  like  to  say  what  I  think  of  it 
to  your  committee. 

I  can  write  only  this  hurried  line. 

Believe  me  to  be  yours,  most  sincerely, 

Asa  Gray 
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[^Letter  from  Mr.  Hixgar,  Principal  of  the  Slate  NormalJi 

State  Normal  Scnooi,,  Salem,  Mass., 
March  !),  1871. 
F.  W.  Putnam,  Eaq. : 

Dear  iSir: — I  regret  that  my  school  duties  will  not  I 
me  to  1)6  present  to-day  at  the  legislative  hearing  iu  refer- 
ence to  the  Ambeican  Naturalist.  I  should  be  glad  to 
say  a  word  in  behalf  of  that  most  vatuHble  publicatiou. 
Having  taken  it  from  the  first,  I  have  had  au  opportunity  to 
judge  of  its  merits,  and  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  it 
is  admirably  adapted  to  awaken  and  promote  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  peruse  it  a  lively  interest  in  the  study  of  Natural 
History. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Legislature  of  Massachueetta 
should  furnish  the  means  of  plat-iiig  ttie  Natukalist  iu  the 
several  school  libraries  of  the  State,  or,  at  least,  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  of  high  schools  and  the  principal 
grammar  schools,  it  would  do  much  toward  building  up  a 
department  of  education  which  is  now  generally  neglected, 
though  of  great  importance. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Education  will 
regard  with  favor  your  applicittion  in  behalf  of  the  Natu- 
ralist, and  that  the  Legislature  will  aid  you  .in  your  labo- 
rious efforts  to  introduce  more  of  practical  science  into  our 
public  schools. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  B.  HagA] 


[^Remarks  6y  Oeorye  B.  Emerson,  LL.D.'\ 
Mr.  Chairman: — I  think  it  of  the  utmost  importance,  in 
the  education  of  every  child,  to  open  his  oycs,  as  early  as 
possible,  til  the  beauty,  properties,  and  curious  structure  ol 
the  objects  around  him.  This  will  lead  him  to  form  the  habit 
of  observation  upon  the  simplest  objects,  will  add  to  bis 
capacity  for  observation  and  thought,  and  will  open  to  him  a 
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source  oi  great  and  hiexbnustihle  happiuess  throughout  life. 
A  persoD  whose  habits  of  ubservntiun  are  thus  formed,  will 
he  iusonsihly  led  to  occupy  himself  mora  with  the  works  and 
thoughts  of  God,  than  with  man's  worlds  and  thoughts;  aud 
he  will  see  nud  learn  a  thousand  things,  which,  without  these 
habits,  would  have  remained  unseen  and  uukuowu.  To  the 
futin-e  farmer  these  habits  will  be  of  special  use.  Every 
farmer  ouglil  to  be  an  observer.  He  cannot  otherwise  un- 
derstand the  management  of  the  earth  he  tills,  or  of  the  veg- 
ctiddcs  and  fruits  he  cultivates,  nor  how  to  provide  for  bis 
"  friends,  the  birds,  or  against  his  enemies,  the  insects.  The 
American  Naturalist  seems  to  me  admirably  well  adapted 
to  form  this  habit  of  observation,  aud  to  awaken  aud  gratify 
a  love  of  the  beautiful.  I  should  be  glad  to  put  it  within 
the  reach  of  every  teacher  in  all  the  schools  of  the  state. 

For  moi-e  than  half  a  century  I  have  bad  uo  higher  ambi- 
tion tliuii  to  be  a  successful  teacher. 

Not  many  years  after  I  came  into  this  town,  in  1821,  to 
\)e  the  firat  Principal  of  the  English  High  School,  I  was  one 
of  a  few,  who,  meeting  fiist  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Walter 
Channiug,  united  to  form  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History.  After  a  few  years  I  became  president  of  this  so- 
ciety, and  continued  in  the  office  for  some  time.  1  did  uot 
feel  as  if  I  were  neglecting  my  chosen  work  in  giving  a 
portion  of  my  time  to  Natural  History.  I  needed  recreation ; 
and  in  what  moru  suitable  form  could  1  hud  it  than  in  taking 
long  walks  with  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  or  A.  A.  Gould, 
or  D.  H.  Storer,  to  Koxbury  or  Maiden  Hills,  or  Chelsea 
Beach,  or  a  drive  with  Prof,  J.  L.  Russell,  to  see  Wm. 
Oakes  at  Ipswich,  or  with  Oakes  himself,  to  the  Essex 
woods,  or  to  examine  the  trees  in  West  Cambridge?  This 
WR8  recreation  in  the  opeu  air,  with  an  interesting  object 
in  view.  I  wish  that  every  teacher,  worn  with  confinement 
Bod  aiixious  toil,  could  get  refreshment  in  the  same  way. 
The  subject  of  suifjible  cKcrciso  aud  refreshment  for  the 
teacher  is  of  vital  importauce,     Many  of  the  best  aud  most 
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devoted  tcat^hcrs,  especinll.v  females,  are  breaking  down, 
tVoni  time  to  time,  for  wnut  of  nir,  exei-cise,  and  sunshine. 
Tlie  looking  for  olyucts  for  their  lossons  in  Nutnrul  History 
would  give  them  the  very  variety  thoy  want,  for  it  would 
oblige  them  to  take  long  wiilks  over  hills  nnd  through  woods, 
in  the  suushine  and  in  the  shade,  to  get  these  ohjui'ts. 

Knowing  the  great  value  of  aonicthing  of  Xatural  History 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  edutatiou,  I  should  be  glnd  to  sec  it 
introduced  into  every  school,  not  iu  the  shape  of  lessons  to_ 
be  learned,  but  aa  forming  the  subject  fur  many  general 
lessons  given  in  a  conversational  way,  and  loading  to  con-  ' 
versation  iu  the  school  and  at  home. 

It  is  now  common,  iu  many  of  the  very  best  schools,  for 
the  teachers  to  give  instruction — not  merely  to  hear  lessons 
— but  to  give  real  instruction  ;  and  thei'e  are  few  subjects  tu 
which  more  interesting  and  valuable  insrrnction  can  be  given 
than  the  several  departments  of  Natural  History ;  and  few 
sources  from  which  the  best  materials  may  be  drawn  more 
surely  than  they  may  from  the  numbers  of  the  American 
Natchalist. 

Very  valuable  instruction  on  these  subjects  has  now  for 
several  years  been  given  in  the  Normal  Schools  at  Westlield, 
Bridgewater  and  Salem;  and  many  of  the  teachers  that  have 
gone  out  fnim  these  schools  are  prepared  to  nse,  to  excellent 
purpose,  the  knowledge  given  in  most  of  the  numbers  of  the 
AsiEitiCAS  Naturalist.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  it  the  work 
were  favored  by  the  Legislature,  the  editors  would  see  to  it 
that  there  should  be  something  tif  special  interest  to  the 
teacher  in  every  future  number. 


IRemarka  by  W.  H.  NUe»,  I,ecfurer  MasH.  Slatf  TfarJiera'  Innl.'] 
Mr.  W",  n.  Niles  spoke  of  tlie  NATUUALtST  as  adapted  to 
the  use  of  the  teachers  of  public  schools.  It  differs  materi- 
ally from  a  text-book,  and  therein  it  bos  a  feature  of  excel- 
lence. Text-books  are  condensed  compilations,  and  are 
often  written  by  those  who  have  little  or  no  cxiierieuco  as 
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original  investigators.  Frequently  facts  whicli  are  clearly- 
related  in  nature  are  widely  separated  in  such  books,  and 
thus,  instead  of  elucidating  the  grand  laws  of  nature,  they 
too  often  become  only  volumes  of  disconnected  statements. 
The  teacher  who  assigns  lessons  from  such  books  with  no 
experiences  of  his  own  to  add,  can  never  lead  his  pupils  to 
love  and  study  nature.  But  in  the  aiticlos  of  the  Natural- 
ist we  have  original  papers  from  professional  naturalists, 
the  direct  results  of  the  study  of  nature  herself.  These 
aiticles,  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers,  would  bring  them  gen- 
uine science  fresh  from  its  discoverers. 

Again,  the  Naturalist  gives  the  latest  results  of  scien- 
tific research.  Natural  History  is  advancing  so  rapidly  that 
a  text-book  a  few  years  old  is  necessarily  wanting  in  many 
most  important  particulars.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some 
medium  of  communication  between  the  investigating  natu- 
ralists and  the  teachers,  to  enable  the  latter  to  teach  the 
science  as  it  advances.  The  Naturalist  is  the  only  publi- 
cation in  this  country  which  furnishes  such  a  medium. 

But  how  are  teachers  to  use  the  Naturalist  in  schools  ? 
To  assign  lessons  to  be  memorized  from  these  or  any  other 
books  on  Natural  History  is  useless.  Many  of  the  subjects 
presented  in  the  Naturalist  are  excellent  topics  for  object 
lessons,  and  the  articles  would  be  very  useful  to  the  instruc- 
tor in  oral  teaching.  It  is  through  such  lessons  and  teaching 
that  Natural  History  is  to  take  her  appropriate  place  in  a 
thorough  system  of  elementary  education.  To  secure  fresh 
knowledge,  and  scientific  accuracy  in  teaching  it,  the  Natu- 
ralist should  be  used  by  the  teachers  of  public  schools. 

\_Letter  from  Mr.  Bennett,^ 

London,  Dec.  1st,  1870. 

To   THE    EDITOItS   OF   THE    AMERICAN    NATURALIST. 

Sirs: — In  the  number  of  your  admirable  magazine  for 
Nc^ember,  I  observe  that  you  do  me  the  honor  of  reprinting 


Trees  U^^^H 
lal  of  St^^H 


ail  nrttule  of  mine,  ou  the  Cultivatitxi  of  Foroi<r: 
Planta,  which  uppeurei]  in  t^e  "Quarterly  Jouriml  t 
eoce." 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  he  glad  to  receive,^ 
from  time  to  time,  items  of  iiitelligeDce  from  this  aouDtr>', 
tmd  tho  Cuntineut  of  Europe,  in  Botany,  Uoolugy,  unil  other 
Itranches  uf  Xatural  Scienc;e,  somewhat  earlier  timu  you 
would  obtain  them  by  reprinting  from  our  journals.  If  so, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  act  as  your  corroapondont  in  the  mutter. 

I  may  mention  that  I  have  unusual  opportuDities  of  re- 
ceiving  such  early  intelligeiice,  being  sub-editor  of  "Nature," 
editor  of  tlio  Scientilie  Department  of  the  "Academy,"  ami 
contributor  of  the  botnniual  intelligence  to  the  "Quarterly 
Journal  of  Science,"  which  you  have  aUo  often  quoted  in 
your  jourual. 

Believe  me  to  remain. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Alfhed  W.  Besxett. 

ILetter  from  Mr.  Wakey,  Str},'t  uf  Pablie  Schools,  jV/HHwyWw.] 

Offick  of  Scpekintendent  Pcbuc  Schools, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Aug.  10th,  1870. 
EdilorK  Ame}-ican  Naturalist: — Allow  me  to  thank  you 
for  the  August  number  of  tho  Naturalist.  The  uumlwr* 
have  seemed  to  me  to  be  growing  bett«r  and  l)ctt«'r  and  bet- 
ter, but  this  number  is  so  admirably  written  that  I  have 
stopped  to  write  you  this  letter  after  reading  tho  first  three 
articles.  You,  without  doubt,  have  frequent  expressions  of 
commendation,  still  I  imagine  you  have  discouragemeuts,  aud 
hence  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  express  thus  spontuneouely, 
my  congratulations  that  the  Natdralist  is  so  admirably  sufl- 
taiued. 

Allow  me  to  extend  to  you  my  best  wishes. 
And  believe  me,  ever, 

Yours  truly, 

W.O.   HlSKET. 
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The  folloicing  Notices  of  the  Press  vcere  taken  from  several  hundred  notices 
of  a  similar  character  and  laid  before  the  Committee. 

**  The  leading  men  of  science  in  America  are  among  its  contribators, 
and  it  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  great  nation  which  it  is  intended  to 
interest  and  instruct." —  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  (London). 

"  It  deserves  a  wide  patronage  among  teachers."  —  Michigan  Teacher. 

"  The  American  Naturalist  for  June  contains  several  excellent  papers 
of  a  kind  that  are  intelligible  and  valuable  to  others  besides  men  of  sci- 
ence. We  regret  that  a  publication  so  useful  and  so  well  conducted  —  so 
creditable  to  the  country  in  every  way — should  not  be  supported  liberally, 
as  appears  to  be  the  case.  The  editors  represent  their  expenses  to  be  in 
excess  of  their  revenue.  We  are  glad  to  repeat  that  the  Naturaust 
deserves  long  life  and  the  amplest  development,  and  we  esp^lally  regard 
it  as  of  service  to  the  young  for  inducing  habits  of  careftil  and  precise 
observation." —  The  Xation. 

'*  We  rejoice  to  see  this  beautiful  magazine,  and  hope  it  will  be  the 
pioneer  in  a  much-needed  educational  reform,  and  do  good  service  in 
spreading  a  love  and  taste  for  the  study  of  Natural  History,  now  so  utterly 
neglected."  —  Massachusetts  Teacher. 

*'  As  a  means  of  educating  the  people,  especially  the  young,  its  efforts 
will  certainly  meet  the  approbation  of  all  interested  in  the  great  cause  of 
education,  and  we  wish  it  abundant  success." —  Maine  Farmer. 

"This  very  ably  conducted  periodical  is  edited  by  a  corps  of  young  and 
enthusiastic  naturalists,  who,  without  departing  f^om  scientific  accuracy, 
aim  to  make  the  study  of  Natural  History  so  attractive  as  to  win  to  It  a 
more  general  and  popular  attention.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  family  and 
in  every  school  library."  —  R.  T.  Srhoohnaster. 

"This  Mpnthly  Magazine  of  Natural  History  has  won  for  Itself  a  high 
place  among  the  journals  of  tlie  world.  It  knows  how  to  popularize  sci- 
ence without  degrading  It.  Many  of  Its  articles  are  by  some  of  the  best 
zoologists  of  the  country,  and  contain  the  results  of  original  observation. 
The  illustrations  are  always  excellent."  — Prof.  J.  D.  Dana  in  American 
Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  Jan.,  1871. 

♦♦  Science  made  easy  Is  generally  made  absurd,  and  we  have  little  pa- 
tience with  the  somewhat  popular  belief  that  even  small  boys  may  be  prof- 
itably dosed  with  science.  But  there  are  departments  of  Natural  History, 
which  can  be  treated  popularly  and  yet  scientifically.  We  have  never  had 
Id  our  country  a  magazine  giving  arcnrate  Information  on  subjects  of  Nat- 
ural History  and,  at  the  same  time,  bringing  the  Information  within  the 
range  of  all,  until  the  appearance  of  the  American  Naturalist.  The  edi- 
tors are  themselves  accomplished  naturalists,  and  devote  their  whole  time 
to  the  study  of  nature.     Hence  their  statements  are  entitled  to  entire  con- 
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tidence.  That  the  magazine  Is  popular,  and  constitutes  a  cbarm  for  the 
wliole  family  circle,  wc  know  ftrom  personal  observation.  Not  onlj  \h 
definite  knowledge  gained  Arom  it,  but  habits  of  earcAil  ol>servation  are 
formed.  The  young  fblks  bring  in  their  queer  bugs  and  butterflies,  and  if 
they  can  not  find  out  all  about  them  and  their  habits  in  the  magazine,  they 
send  the  specimens  confidently  to  the  editors,  and  then  wait  and  watch, 
oh,  how  eagerly,  for  the  next  number.  The  same  with  flowers  or  birds  or 
shells.  It  matters  little  what  enkindles  thought  and  enthusiasm  in  thit 
young  mind.  Once  kindled  they  give  light  and  power  through  the  whole 
life.  We  can  not  too  earnestly  urge  upon  our  fk'iends  to  subscribe  for  the 
Naturaust,  and,  having  read  the  numbers,  to  bind  and  preser\'e  them 
for  future  reference.  They  are  as  equally  interesting  and  profitable  for 
the  "old  folks'*  as  for  the  boys  and  girls."  — E.  B.  A.,  in  The  National 
Teacher  for  March.  1871. 
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BRAZILIAN  ROCK  INSCRIPTIONS. 

BT  PROF.   CH.  FRSD.  HARTT. 


•o« 


It  is  a  great  shame  that  the  antiqaities  of  Brazil  have  so  far  re- 
ceived little  or  no  attention,  yet  the  country  is  one  whose' eth- 
nology is  extremely  interesting,  and  it  is  very  desirable  that  the 
history  of  its  many  tribes  should  be  traced  out.  The  neglect  of 
Brazilian  antiquities  has  arisen,  no  doubt,  from  the  comparative 
rarity  of  the  relics  and  the  difficulty  of  exploring  the  country. 
Stone  implements  are  found  all  over  the  empire,  ancient  pot- 
tery occurs  in  many  localities,  especially  in  burial  stations,  and 
Kjokkenmoddings  exist  on  the  coast  as  at  Santa  Cruz  in  the 
Province  of  Espiritu  Santo,  on  the  Bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  at 
Santos  and  elsewhere.  But  they  have  attracted  very  little  atten- 
tion, though  they  are  occasionally  mentioned  by  travellers. 

During  my  expedition  last  summer  to  the  Amazonas,  I  lost 
no  opportunity  of  studying  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  and  I 
was  successfhl  in  collecting  a  few  facts  of  importance.  On  the 
Bio  Tocantins  near  the  lower  falls,  I  found  figures  engraved  on 
rocks,  and  from  the  cliffs  of  the  Serra  do  £rer6  I  copied  a  great 
number  of  rude  figures  and  signs  draym  in  red  paint.  My  good 
friend,  Senhor  Ferreira  Penna,  at  Par4,  was  kind  enough  to  give  me 
a  series  of  drawings  frx)m  the  Serra  of  Obidos,  which  locality  I  did 
nof  visit,  together  with  the  original  MS.  and  drawings  of  a  Gov- 
ernment report  on  certain  Indian  drawings  on  the  Rio  Oyapock. 


>  aeeordtaff  to  Aet  of  CongroM,  In  the  year  1871,  hj  the  PiikBOmr  Aoadxict  of 
la  the  Ollm  of  the  Lfhnmn  of  Congress,  at  Washlitton. 

AlfXB.  NATURAU8T,  VOL.  V.  9* 
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I  ttent  one  of  my  aasietanta,  Mr.  Barnard,  to  examine  a  burial 
stHtion  ou  the  Island  of  MiiraJ/>,  and  he  brought  me  a  small  collec- 
tion of  pottery  prectcnting  some  interestiug  leutures.  Iii  tiiis  arti- 
cle I  shall  conAn«  myself  to  a  description  of  the  inBcriptioii"  I 
have  collected,  hoping  in  another  article  to  describe  thi^  potU-r^- 
and  other  relics. 

The  Tocantins  inBCriptiontt  occur  at  Alcoba^a,  a  point  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  near  the  first  falls,  and  about  one  ]iundre<t 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Here  are  exposed  on  Ihr 
banks  during  the  dry  season  beds  of  a  fine-grnine<l,  very  hard, 
dark  red  or  brown  ijuartzite,  the  strata  having  only  a  slight  dip. 
Joints  divide  the  beds  into  large  blocks  which  often  lie  in  place, 
but  along  n  port  of  the  shore  they  afc  piled  np  in  confusion.  Dur- 
ing several  moutbH  of  the  year,  when  the  river  is  high,  the  locality 
is  under  water,  as  is  the  case  with  similar  incisetl  rocks  at  Serpa 
on  the  Amozonas.  My  guide  told  mc  that  here  were  ktreiros,  or 
Indian  inscriptions,  and  I  was  fortunate  enough,  not  only  to  find 
several,  but  to  be  able  to  bring  away  with  me  two  small  incised 
blocks.  The  figures  are  pecked  into  the  rock  by  means  of  some 
blimt  pointed  instrument.  They  are  so  mde  and  irregular,  that  I 
see  no  reason  why  a  pointed  stone  may  not  have  answered  the  pur- 
pose. The  grooves  are  usually  wide  and  not  very  deep.  Occa- 
sionally the  unskilful  hand  missed  its  mark  and  marred  the  figure. 
These  figures  are  usually  cot  on  the  sides  of  the  blocks  of 
rock  and  show  much  wear ;  many  ore  hard  to  trace,  and  the 
majority  are  more  or  less  covered  by  a  shining  black  film  of 
manganese  deposited  by  the  water.  The  surface  of  one  of  my 
q>ecinienB,  Fl.  2,  fig.  a,  has  a  metallic  lustre,  like  that  of  a  well 
blackened  stove. 

Of  these  inscriptions,  PI.  2,  fig.  1,  which  is  abont  sixteen  inehei* 
in  lei^tb  and  is  somewhat  badly  preserved,  appears  to  represent  a 
human  flgnre.  but  it  has  a  decapitated  look.  It  may  perhaps  be 
intended  to  represent  some  lower  animal.  The  position  of  the 
arms  and  legs  conforms  to  the  tyjie  of  ordinary  Indian  representa- 
tJOns  of  the  human  form,  as  we  shall  see  further  on. 

The  other  figures  are,  for  the  most  part,  more  or  lees  compliciiteil 
spirals.  Pl.a,  flguree  ■2,4,5,7,and  11.  One  of  these.  PI.  2.  fig.  4. 
may  represent  the  human  face,  the  upper  di\'crgiiig  lines  being  tiie 
eyebrows,  the  medial  descending  loop  the  nose,  ami  the  spiral  the 
eyes.    Equally  rude  representations  of  the  face  occur  elsewhere. 


Alioiil  Imlf  a  mile  hIiovo  tliu  louulity  whore  the  figures  octur,  I 
fontul  tm  Uie  npper  aiirfnces  of  several  maases  of  sandstoue,  placen 
foni  by  grinding.  Some  of  these  were  circular,  about  a  foot  in 
(limnetcr.  quit«  shallow,  and  with  a  cvovex  prominence  in  the  mid- 
dle showing  that  a  tool,  probably  a  atone  axe,  had  been  ground 
with  H  circuUr  motion.  One  of  these  hollows  is  represented  in  PI. 
i,  fig.  a.  Others  were  shallow,  oral  hollows,  a  foot  or  more  in 
length,  made  >iy  rubbing  the  tool  liackword  and  forward.  I  saw 
»lao  a  long,  narrow,  und  rntber  deep  groove  worn  in  the  same  way, 
perhaps  in  the  grinding  of  arrowhpnds.  These  grinding  snrfiwes 
looked  to  me  totally  imlike  thos^  made  in  shiirpening  metal  tools. 
It  \e  important  to  note  that  on  the  Tocantins.  this  is  almost  the 
ouly  place  where  sandstones  occur.  There  is  a  great  want  of 
eharp  E>andstones  suitable  for  whetstones  or  grindstones,  not  only 
on  the  Amazonas,  but  in  Brazil  genernlly,  aa  I  have  already  else- 
where remarked.  This  locality  would  Ikc  likely  to  be  fVequent«d 
by  savages  for  the  purpose  of  gi'inding  And  mannfactnring  stone 
ImpleinentA.  I  saw  no  chips  on  tlie  spot.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  ' 
that  the  locality  is  swept  annually  by  floods. 

At.  Jeqtierapu^,  a  few  miles  farther  down  on  the  same  side  of 
tho  river,  I  fonnd  on  the  rocks  the  spiral  represented  on  PI.  2,  fig. 
,3,  near  which  was  a  conical  hole. 

Engraved  figures  occur  elsewhere  in  Brazil,  on  the  lower  part  of 
the  Eio  de  Sao  Francisco  (Williams  and  Burton),  in  the  Province 
Pnrahyha  (Koster),  on  the  Bio  Negro,  etc. 

The  Strra  do  Ereri^  is  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley 
of  the  Amasonas  at  a  distftnce  of  fifteen  or  more  miles  tVom  the 
main  river,  but  a  short  distance  tVoni  the  Rio  GnnijiBtuba,  a  few 
miles  west  of  the  Villa  <le  Monte  Alegre.  It  is  a  narrow,  very  ir- 
regular ridge,  about  800  feet  high,  rnnning  approximately  east 
west,  nnd  about  four  to  five  miles  long.  The  rock  is  sandstone  in 
very  heavj'  beds  inclined  to  the  southeastward.  These  sandstones 
toTBt  a  broken  line  of  cliffs  running  along  the  western  side  near  the 
top,  hdow  which  is  a  very  irregular  rocky  slope.  On  these  walls 
of  rock,  at  and  near  the  western  end  of  the  Serra.  'sometimes  near 
tlieir  Irnse,  sometinH's  high  np  in  oonspicnous  situations  difficult  of 
access,  arc  great  nimibers  of  rude  characters  and  figures,  for  the 
most  part  in  red  paint,  some  isolated,  others  in  groups.  Some 
rock  sur&oes  are  thickly  covered  with  them,  many  being  so  washed 
by  rains  and  defaced  by  Area  as  not  to  Ite  traced  out.  others  Iteing 
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bright  and  fVeflh,  siiggestiiig  that  they  were  uot  ull  oxcvutod  ■ 
■Mne  lime.  Staiiding  just  in  advitiice  of  the  line  of  clUih  «t  aBm» 
distance  oa§t  of  tlie  weetfim  end  of  the  Serra  ia  a'  tall.  tower-lUte 
maftit  of  aaiidstone  paiuted  not  oulj-  on  the  base  but  high  up  on 
the  sides,  wliile  the  cliffs  behind  and  on  both  aides  are  t!ov«re<l 
with  flgurea.  All  these  localities  are  very  conitpiciious  imd  some 
of  them  arc  80  large  as  to  be  visible  at  the  distance  of  r 
a  mile. 

Not  far  tram  the  eaetem  end  of  the  Serm  there  is  o 
enarmoue  isolated  mass  of  sandstone,  tlie  remains  of  a  bed  a 
entirely  removed,  which  moss  is  distinctly  visible  from  the  j 
below  on  the  northern  side.    The  irregular  western  wall  of  this 
mass  is  covered  with  figures. 

The  drawings  of  Ei'er^  comprise  several  classes  of  objects.  The 
most  important  among  these  ap|>car  to  be  represcntutionH  of  the 
sun,  moon  and  stars.  At  the  western  end  of  Erer£,  on  tlie  clUf 
near  the  top,  is  a  rude  circular  figure  PI.  i,  Bg,  !7,  nearly  two 
feet  in  diameter.  The  general  color  is  a  brownish  yellow.  In  Uie 
centre  is  a  large  ochre  red  spot,  while  around  the  circumfertmce 
runs  a  broad  bonier  of  the  same  color.  Some  of  the  civiltSKi 
Indians  at  Erer6  called  this  the  sun,  others  the  moon. 

On  a  very  prominent  cliff  some  distance  east  of  the  tower-lik^ 
mass  of  sandstone  above  described,  is  another  similar  figure  sbmit 
three  feet  in  diameter.  In  this  there  is  a  central  spot  of  brick  red, 
then  a  broad  zone  of  a  dirty  yellow,  followed  by  a  zone  of  bricl; 
red,  outside  which  is  another  of  a  dirty  ocjire  yellow.  To  the  rigbt 
of  this  are  two  smaller  circular  figures,  in  the  np]>er  of  which  the 
lines  and  centre  are  red,  the  innermost  zone  l>eiDg  of  a  dtrtj' 
yellow  tint.  These  figures  are  situated  some  ten  feet  fVom  tlie  foot 
i>f  the  cliff.  Similar  drawings,  comijosed  of  two  or  more  con- 
centric circles  with  or  without  the  central  spot,  occur  in  great 
nnmbers  at  Ercrf.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  they  are  intended 
to  represent  the  moon,  since  they  are  not  ftimi8he<I  with  rays."  One 
figure,  Fl.  4,  fig.  2.  on  the  cliff  at  the  western  end  of  the  Serra, 
undoubtedly  represents  this  heavenly  body.f  Besides  the  above 
forms  there  are  rayed  figures  in  abundance.     Sometimes  they  con- 
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sl»l  of  a  aiugle  circle,  or  several  wjneentrie  circles,  the  outer  one, 
only,  being  niyed,  but  on  tliG  side  of  the  greiit  rock  on  the  top  ol' 
the  Serm  is  a  figure  a  foot  in  diameter  (PI.  5,  fig.  10),  and  very 
distinct,  formed  of  two  concentric  circles,  each  with  a  few  lui^, 
tootb-ahaped  raya.  Part  of  this  figure  is  obliterated.  At  the  same 
locality  iit  another  figure  consisting  of  a  circle  with  serrated  rays - 
with  only  a  6|>ot  in  the  centre. 

Not  infrequently,  on  the  pabited  rock  at  the  western  end  of  the 
SeTTB.  occur  circles,  single  or  double,  sometimes  nucleated,  which 
bear  rays  only  on  the  upper  side,  PI,  5,  flg,  12,  PI.  6,  flg.  1. 
Tlient  are  rayed  upirals  as  well,  Fl.  4,  fig.  3.  Some  of  these 
appear  to  represent  stars.  They  are  either  drawn  or  impressed. 
In  some  cases  the  palm  and  fingers  were  covered  with  wet  paint 
and  llieu  pressed  npon  the  rock.  Whether  these  figures  always 
represent  stars  is  doubtful.  At  the  western  end  of  the  Serra  is  a 
curious  rayeil  head,  omiimenled  on  top  with  what  looks  like  a 
qufiut,  ftU)i^esting  a  comet.  At  the  same  locality  is  the  remarkable 
figure,  PI.  4,  fig.  It,  tliree  and  one-half  feet  high,  which  looks  as 
though  it  might  represent  the  imiiersonation  of  the  sun.  Jnst 
west  of  the  tower-like  mass  is  a  rock  face  covered  with  a  lai^e 
gron|i  of  what  are  apparently  figures  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
/riiey  ui-e  represented  in  PI.  5,  flg.  1,  and  are  large  and  distinctly 
drawn.  The  whole  group  is  some  six  or  seven  feet  long.  Of 
animate  objects  the  human  form  and  human  face  arc  very  IVe- 
i|uent!y  dellneftt*^!.  They  ai-o  all  exceedingly  rude  and  are  juat 
«ucb  figures  as  children  are  fond  of  drawing.  Sometimes  the 
IkmIv  and  limbs  are  represented  each  by  a  single  line,  as  in  PI.  8, 
iigiirca  .1  and  8. 

It  is  Doticcnbic  that  human  figures  are  never  drawn  in  profile, 
which  is  the  nde  with  similar  drawings  by  North  America  Indians 
(Catlin).  The  eyes  and  mouth  are  usually  alone  represented,  one 
eye  being  often  smaller  than  the  other.  There  is  often  no  nose, 
or  n  heavy  V-sliaped  curve  is  drawn  over  the  eyes,  the  apex  pro- 
jecting down  more  or  less  between  them,  representing  the  nose,  as 
in  PI.  3,  fig.  I,  PI.  4,  figures  12  and  15. 

In  some  ancient  pottery  to  l>e  described  in  a  Oiture  paper  the 
same  peculiarity  is  observable  in  the  representation  of  the  human 
head,  the  eyebrows  and  nose  forming  a  prominent  T-shnped  ridge. 
Am  the  most  of  the  busts  in  terra  cotta  show  the  head  flattened 
ttom  before  backward,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Indians  who  made 
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the  driiwings  at  Ereri,  and  the  pottery  in  Maraj6  may  ha\'e4 
tened  the  head  as  the  Omaguns  and  Flatheiul»  do  to-day.  wM«ll 
would  give  a  greater  prominence  to  the  browa  than  in  thu  iionnally 
shaped  Hkull. 

The  xtiff  angidar  position  of  the  arms  and  legu  of  the  fignrM  is 
interesting,  tJie  npper  arms  being  held  at  right  angles  to  the  body, 
the  forearm  bent  at  a  similar  angle  and  usually  npwarda.  The 
legD  ure  wide  apart,  the  thigh  extending  oft«u  straight  out  fVoui 
the  Ijody.  The  figtires  are  usually  erect,  but  there  in  one  on 
the  west  end  of  the  Serra  repre8ent«d  as  lying  on  the  side-,  n,  7, 
tig.  i.  Below  it  is  a  figure  of  a  snake,  the  whole  appearing  to 
commemorate  the  death  of  some  one  from  stiske^bite.  Some  of  Hit 
heads  are  rayed  aa  in  the  case  of  PI.  3,  flg.  1.  These  may  i>cr- 
hap«  represent  the  sun  or  moon.  Some  rough  drawings  of  Ihr 
_    ^j  human  flice  are  made  on 

I  angular  jMtyectionB  of 
ihe  rock,  as  ia  the  case 
with  that,  figuretl  in  PI. 
1.  fig.  10,  whcrp  tb*- 
sharp  edge  represented 
the  nose.  Another  face 
is  nmde  Ir^-  drawing  lines 
I  around  two  contignons, 
irciilar  depressions,  eon- 
erling  them  into  eyes. 
,ncl  drawing  a  straight 
ino  below  for  a  no»e. 
It  is  interesting  to  ob- 

feet  are  always  represented  by  radiating  lines,  usually  only  thre* 
digits  being  drawn  for  each  hand  and  foot,  Tlie  nnmber  of  d^ts 
represented  rarely  reaches  four,  and  ne%'er  Bve,  so  far  as  I  have  ob- 
served. An  explanation  of  this  may  perhaps  lie  in  the  fact  that 
many  tribes  of  Brazil  are  unable  to  count  beyond  three  or  fonr.  Of 
the  lower  animals,  several  kinds  are  rei>resente<i,  but  so  mdcly  thai 
It  is,  in  most  cases,  difficult  to  determine  the  species.  Tlic  large 
dgore,  PI.  5.  fig.  G,  my  Indian  guide  pronounced  a  miicara,  a  spe- 
cies of  opossum,  and  he  called  the  four-legged  and  long-tailed  a 
mals,  PI.  9,  alligators.  Birds  appear  to  be  rarely  n 
PI.  9,  are  two  fignres,  6  and  d,  that  niav  be  intende<l  for  tlie* 
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muls.  There  ore  eeveral  drnwingB  of  the  j/uaraud,  or  sea  cow,  PI. 
t,  fig.  3  (  ?),  PI.  5,  fig.  a,  PI.  7,  fig.  7.  Of  fiahea,  there  are  two  at 
leut,  PL  5,  fig.  8,  and  PI.  6,  fig.  4.  It  ifl  worthy  of  remark  tJiat 
there  are  no  drawings  of  the  (log,  ox.  or  horse,  and  I  have  seen  no 
figures  of  plants.  Senhor  Pc«ina,  in  a  MS.,  says  that  trees  are 
sometimes  represented,  together  with  *'  canoes,  oars,  benches,  and 
other  objects  of  common  use,"  but  1  have  seen  no  such  figures  at 
Erer£,  though  they  may  occur  elsewhere. 

Ift  the  aecompanying  plates,  I  have  given  many  examples  of 
drawings  of  doubUVii  significance.  The  scroll,  PI.  4,  flguree  5 
and  7,  PL  A.  Kg.  4,  PL  7,  fig.  5,  occurs  frequently,  and  also  the 
design  PI.  7,  fig.  8,  which  varies  somewhat  in  diiTerent  drawings. 
The  eomplicat«d  rectilinear  figure^  PL  6,  fig.  '2,  is  painted  on  the 
side  of  the  isolated  rock  mass  on  the  top  of  the  SeiTa  and  is  about 
sixteen  inches  in  height.*  The  Greek  fret  occurs  once  or  twice  at 
Erer£  and  tpiite  ft'equentiy  on  the  Marajo  pott«ry. 

The  red  paint  used  in  the  inscriptions,  is,  I  believe,  annatto,  per- 
haps also  clay.  It  is  \ery  rudely  smeared  on  the  rough  surface  of 
the  sandstone,  sometimes  when  quite  dry.  Tliere  are  some  draw- 
ings in  which  the  paint  was  laid  on  as  a  thin  wash  which  dripped 
over  the  rock.  I  tliink  the  painting  was  largely  done  with  the 
Qngera.  In  some  places  the  rock  is  soiled  where  tlie  Indian  att- 
ested binself  by  Itie  hand  in  climbing.  The  yellow  color  was 
prepared  from«lay. 

The  drawings  of  the  Toeantins  and  of  Ererfc  were  careftilly 
copieiL  The  figures  on  the  plates  were  transferred  tlirectly  to  the 
wood  from  my  original  sketches.  I  do  not  claim  for  them  photo- 
grapkic  accuracy,  hut  I  am  sure  they  give  failhfLtlly  the  Indian 
idea.  The  original  inscriptions  are  even  more  rude  in  finish  than 
might  be  inferred  ft-om  the  plates.  Precisely  similar  figures  to 
those  of  the  Toeantins  and  Ererd  occur  on  the  Rio  Uaupus  (Wal- 
laoe)  scraped  on  hard  granitic  (gneisaic?)  rock. 

I  have  given  on  PI.  9,  accurate  reductions  of  the  copies  of 
the  Sgures  on  the  Serra  da  Escoma,  kindly  placed  in  my  hands  by 
Senhor  Pcnna.  A  note,  accompanying  the  sketches,  says  that  the 
drawings  were  found  on  seven  stones  on  the  lop  of  the  Serra  da 
a,  about  400  bracas  distant  from  the  city-of  Obidos.  The 
moat  of  these  are  wholly  unintelligible  to  me.  One,  fig.  2,  appears 
te  represent  the  sun,  and  another  the  moon  or  sun. 
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According  to  traditions,  Bento  Maciel,  the  first  donatory  of  the 
ancient  Capitania  do  Cabo  do  Norte,  set  up  marks  fixing  the  lim- 
its between  his  Captaincy  and  French  Guayana,  but  these  marks, 
when  the  boundary  question  afterward  arose,  could  not  be  found. 
In  1727  the  Captain,  Joao  Paes  do  Amaral,  who  had  been  on  service 
in  the  north,  reported  having  discovered  them  on  the  Rio  Oyapock. 
So  important  was  this  announcement  that  the  Governor  of  Pari 
immediately  sent  the  Alferes  Palheta  with  a  party  to  report  on  the 
discovery.  This  expedition  proved  unsuccessful,  and  in  1728 
another  expedition  under  Captain  Pinto  da  Gaya  was  sent  out. 
This  officer  discovered  the  supposed  marks  on  the  top  of  a  hill 
called  Mont  d' Argent  and  was  disappointed  to  find  them  nothing 
but  Indian  drawings.  These  he  had  all  carefUUy  copied  in  ink,  his 
drawings  being  submitted  to  the  government,  with  his  report.  The 
original  papers  and  sketches  Senhor  Penna  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
place  in  my  hands.  Of  one  of  the  sets  of  drawings  I  have  made 
an  accurate  reduction  on  PI.  10,  by  the  aid  of  photography.  Fig- 
ures 2, 3,  and  4,  on  the  same  plate,  are  from  another  set  of  sketches 
accompanying  the  above  report.  These  figures  resemble  in  many 
points  Indian  drawings  from  Brazil,  but  the  square  spiral  recalls 
some  Mexican  ornaments. 

The  antiquity  of  the  rock  paintings  and  sculptures  of  Eastern 
South  America  is  undoubted,  and  they  are  mentioned  by  many  of 
the  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  by  Humboldt  and  others  in  more 
recent  times.  It  is  well  known  that  the  drawings  of  Erer6,  and 
those  of  Obidos,  about  to  be  described,  existed  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  antedate  the 
civilization  of  the  Amazonas,  and  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  some  of  them,  at  leAt,  were  drawn  before  the  discovery  of 
America.*  I  hold  it  most  probable  that  the  rock  paintings  and 
sculpturings  were  made  by  tribes  which  inhabited  the  Amazonas 
previous  to  the  Tupi  invasion.  The  sculpturings  are  supposed  to 
be  older  than  the  paintings.  This  is  also,  I  believe,  the  opinion  oi 
Senhor  Penna.  I  think  the  Erer^  figures  have  a  deep  significanoe. 
A  people  that  would  go  to  so  much  trouble  as  to  draw  figores  of 
the  sun  and  moon  high  up  on  cliffs  on  the  tops  of  mountaina  Buurt 


•At  Erer6  poonr  the  half  obliterated  sign,  I.  H.  8.,  and  the  date  176A  (ft.  4),  «?l- 
dently  the  work  of  the  Jesoits.  These  last  inscriptions  are  very  flresh  and  are  dnnm 
in  a  lighter  red  on  the  liohen-hlaokened  or  whitened  sarfikoe  that  obsontea  tba  Mm 
inseriptions. 
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bave  attached  a  great  importance  to  these  natural  objects,  and  I 
think  that  these  figures  point  to  a  worship  of  the  sun  by  the  tribes 
-which  executed  them.  The  clustering  of  the  inscriptions  in  prom- 
inent places,  and  especially  on  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rock 
tower  at  £rer^,  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  these  places  had 
something  of  a  sacred  character  and  were  often  resorted  to.  Many 
of  the  figures  seem  to  be  the  capricious  daubings  of  visitors,  as, 
for  instance,  the  human  faces  drawn  on  angular  rock  projections. 
Some  of  the  animal  forms  may  have  had  a  sacred  character. 

I  know  of  no  trace  of  sun  worship  among  the  imcivilized  Indians 
of  PadL  to-day,  nor  do  they  make  rock  paintings  or  inscriptions. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Brazilian  Indians,  such  as  the  Tupis, 
Botocudos,  etc.,  appear  to  have  had  no  idea  of  a  God,  and  no  form 
of  worship.      We  have  no  historical  account  of  the  practice  of 
son  worship  among  the  ancient  Indians  of  the  Amazonas.      In 
the  burial  stations  of  Maraj6  small  clay  figures  occur  which  ap- 
pear to  be  idols.     The  probabilities  are,  that  the  tribes  anciently 
inhabiting  the  Amazonas  were  more  advanced  in  religious  ideas 
than  those  Brazilian  Indians  of  which  histoiy  gives  us  an  account. 


DR.   KOCH'S  MISSOURIUM. 

BY  P.  R.   UOY,  M.  D. 

In  March,  1840,  I  visited  the  spot  on  the  Pomme  de  TeiTe, 

Senton  county,  Missouri,  where  Dr.  Koch  had  recently  disinterred 

"the  skeleton  of  that  large  male   Mastodon  now  in  the  British 

Museum,  which  the  Doctor  mounted  and  named  Missourium  tetra- 

^aulodon.    Owen  subsequently  remounted  the  specimen  and  made 

a  Mastodon  giganteus  out  of  Dr.  Koch's  distorted  work. 

The  excavation  was  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  and  six  feet 
deep,  half  filled  with  water.  I  was  told  by  one  of  the  men  who 
assisted  in  the  excavation,  that  they  did  not  get  all  the  bones  out, 
as  the  water  was  so  deep  as  to  interfere  materially  with  tbeir 
work.  So  I  hii'ed  a  negro  to  go  into  the  pit  and  fish  about,  while 
I  from  the  bank,  felt  around  with  a  hoe.  In  this  way  we  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  one  molar  tooth,  two  pieces  of  a  tusk,  and 

lO* 
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several  pieces  of  the  skull,  long  bones,  etc.,  etc.  The  larger  piece 
was  from  the  base  of  the  left  tusk,  two  feet  in  length,  and  flat- 
tened on  the  inner  side,  evidently  produced  by  the  friction  of  his 
trunk.  This  specimen  retains  the  fine  polish  as  perfectly  as  when 
worn  by  the  living  animal.  This  interesting  specimen  I  recently 
presented  to  the  Academy  of  Science  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  Koch's  report,  in  the  '^  Proceedings  of  the  St.  Louis  Academy 
of  Science,"  is  unreliable  in  every  particular,  saving  the  locality. 
The  Doctor  certainly  exercised  a  lively  imagination  when  he  staled 
that  '^  the  bones  were  found  in  a  layer  of  vegetable  mould  which 
was  covered  by  twenty  feet  in  tliickness  of  alternate  layers  of 
sand,  clay,  and  gravel,"  and  that  under  this  extensive  stratifi- 
cation he  found  the  identical  fiint  arrowhead  that  the  Mound 
builders  used  in  slaying  this  giant  of  past  ages,  taking  advantage 
of  his  helplessness,  being  mired  hopelessly ! ! ! 

This  skeleton  was  discovered  by  a  man  who  scooped  out  a  hole 
in  the  ^4ick"  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  drinking  water.  He 
struck  upon  the  scapula  at  a  depth  of  twofeeL  This  discoyery 
was  reported  to  Dr.  Koch,  at  Warsaw,  and  he  visited  the  locality 
and  secured  the  prize. 

I  am  pained  to  record  this  evidence  of  Dr.  Koch's  want  of  accu- 
racy in  this  matter,  but  the  cause  of  science  seems  to  demand  tiie 
truth.  Dr.  Koch's  report  has  been  quoted  in  proof  of  the  antiq- 
uity of  man.  The  position  and  state  of  the  bones  rather  go  to 
show  that  the  Mastodon  lived  in  an  age  not  so  remote  as  usually 
supposed.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  the  evidence  were  speedily 
found  to  prove  that  man  was  contemporaneous  with  the  Mastodon, 
but,  certainly,  the  Missourium  affords  none. 


FLYING    SPIDERS. 

BY  J.  H.   EMERTOK. 


-•o*- 


One  of  the  most  curious  habits  of  spiders  is  that  of  fiying,  as 
it  is  often  called.  This  has  no  resemblance  to  the  flight  of  birds 
or  buttei'flies,  for  spiders  have  no  wings  nor  any  organs  which 
could  answer  the  purpose  of  wings.    Their  ability  to  rise  in  the 
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atmosphere  depends  entirely  npon  currents  of  air  acting  upon 
their  bodies  or  upon  threads  of  cobweb  attached  to  them.  B}' 
this  means  thej  are  blown  about  like  the  down  of  thistles  or  any 
light  objects,  rising  sometimes  to  a  great  height  and  again,  upon  a 
change  of  weather,  falling,  often  far  firom  the  place  whence  they 
rose. 

In  the  autumn  of  1870  I  received  a  letter  from  an  officer  on  one 
of  the  United  States  vessels,  in  which  he  stated  that  one  day 
while  at  anchor  near  Montevideo,  after  a  strong  wind,  the  rigging 
was  filled  with  cobwebs,  and  little  spiders  dropped  down  on  all 
parts  of  the  deck. 

Mr.  Darwin,  when  in  the  same  region  during  the  voyage  of  the 
Beagle,  several  times  noticed  the  same  occurrence.  He  says  in 
his  narrative  of  that  voyage  :  *  — 

"On  several  occasions,  when  the  vessel  has  been  within  the 
mouth  of  the  Plata,  the  rigging  has  been  coated  with  the  web  of 
the  gossamer  spider.  One  day  (November  1st,  1832)  I  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  phenomenon.  The  weather  had  been  fine 
and  clear,  and  in  the  morning  the  air  was  full  of  patches  of  the 
flocculent  web,  as  on  an  autumnal  day  in  England.  The  ship 
was  sixty  miles  firom  the  land,  in  the  direction  of  a  steady 
though  light  breeze.  Vast  numbers  of  a  small  spider,  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  dusky  red  color,  were  at- 
tached to  the  webs.  There  must  have  been,  I  should  suppose, 
some  thousands  on  the  ship.  The  little  spider,  when  first  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  rigging,  was  always  seated  on  a  single 
thread,  and  not  on  the  flocculent  mass.  The  latter  seemed  merely 
to  be  produced  by  the  entanglement  of  the  single  threads.  The 
spiders  were  all  of  one  species,  but  of  both  sexes,  together  with 
young  ones While  watching  some  that  were  sus- 
pended by  a  single  thread,  I  several  times  observed  that  the 
slightest  breath  of  air  bore  them  away  out  of  sight,  in  a  horizon- 
tal line.  On  another  occasion  (Nov.  25th)  under  similar  circum- 
stances, I  repeatedly  observed  the  same  kind  of  small  spider, 
either  when  placed,  or  having  crawled,  on  some  little  eminence, 
elevate  its  abdomen,  send  forth  a  thread,  and  then  sail  away  in  a 
lateral  course,  but  with  a  rapidity  that  was  quite  unaccountable. 
I  thought  I  could  perceive  that  the  spider,  before  performing  the 
above  preparatory  steps,  connected  its  legs  together  with  the  most 
delicate  threads,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether  this  observation  is 
correct. 

"  One  day  at  Santa  Fe  I  had  a  better  opportunity  of  observing 
similar  facts.     A  spider,  which  was  about  three-tenths  of  an  inch 


•  Joarnal  of  Uie  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  p.  187. 
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in  length,  and  wliU-ti,  in  its  goncrnl  appearnuce.  reecjniiled  a  Clti- 
grade  (tlierofore  quite  diScieut  Q-um  the  gossamei'  spider).  vtldUi 
standing  on  llio  summit  of  a  post,  daitod  fortli  Tour  or  lSvi>  tlireaclH 
rrom  its  apinners.  Ttiese,  glittering  iu  thu  HunHtiiiic,  might  be 
oompnred  to  rays  of  light.  Tliey  wore  not,  however,  i^tmigbt, 
hut  iu  undulations  like  n  tilm  of  silk  blown  by  the  wind.  Tbcy 
were  more  than  a  yard  in  length  and  diverged  in  un  norttiding 
direction  from  the  oriflces.  The  spider  then  suddenly  let  go  it« 
hold  and  was  quickly  home  out  of  sight.  l"hc  dny  was  hot  and 
apparently  quite  calm ;  yet  under  such  circumstanees  the  atmos- 
phere  can  never  be  so  tranquil  as  not  to  affect  a  vane  bo  delicate 
as  the  thread  of  a  spider's  web.  If  during  a  warm  day  we  look 
either  at  the  sbndow  of  any  object  cast  on  a  bank,  or  over  a  level 
plain,  at  a  distant  landmark,  the  effect  of  an  ascending  current 
of  heated  air  will  almost  always  be  evident,  and  this  probably 
would  be  sufficient  to  carry  with  It  so  light  an  object  as  the  liitle 
spider  on  its  tliread." 

In  Temple's  Travels  iu  Peru"  it  is  mentioned  that,  when  sailing 
up  the  river  Plate,  "  the  rigging  of  the  ship,  IVom  top  to  bottom, 
was  literally  covered  with  long,  line  cobwebs  that  had  been  b1 
off  the  shore,  having  attached  to  them  their  insect  mauufaott 
who  dispersed  themselves  in  thoueauds  over  the  deuk. 

Such  showers  of  cobwebs  are  common  in  Europe,  especially 
the  autumn.  They  are  said  to  be  usually  preceded  by  a  great 
(juantlty  of  web  upon  the  ground,  which  afterwards  rises,  and 
when  the  wind  changes,  or  the  sun  begins  to  go  down,  falb  again. 

Sir.  Blaekwall.t  who  has  devotctl  many  years  to  the  study  of 
English  spiders,  gives  the  following  interesting  account  of  oof 
of  these  showers  of  gossamer;  — 

"A  little  before  noon  on  the  1st  of  October,  I82G,  which  wa« 
a  remarkably  calm,  sunny  day,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade 
ranging  (torn  55°  to  6'!°,  I  observed  that  the  Hclds  and  hedges  in 
the  neighborliood  of  Manchester  were  covered  over,  by  tlie  united 
labors  of  a  multitude  of  spiders,  with  a  profusion  of  fine  glossy 
lines,  intei'secting  one  another  at  every  angle  and  forming  m  con- 
ftiseii  kind  of  network.  So  extremely  numerous  were  these  slen- 
der filaments,  that  in  walking  across  a  small  pasture,  my  feet 
and  ankles  were  thickly  coated  with  lliem.  It  was  evident,  liow- 
ever,  notwithstanding  their  great  abundance,  that  they  must  hixe 
been  produced  in  a  very  short  space  of  time,  as  early  in  the 
rooming  they  were  not  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  attract  my 
notice,  and  on  the  30th  of  September  they  could  not  have  ex- 
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isteil  at  all ;  for,  on  referring  to  my  meteorological  journal,  I  find 
that  a  strong  gale  from  the  south  prevailed  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  A  circumstance  so  extraordinary  could  not  fail 
to  excite  curiosity ;  but  what  more  particularly  arrested  my  atten- 
tion was  the  ascent  of  an  amazing  quantity  o^  webs  of  an  irregu- 
lar, complicated  structure,  resembling  ravelled  silk  of  the  finest 
quality  and  clearest  white.  They  were  of  various  shapes  and 
dimensions,  some  of  the  longest  measuring  upwards  of  five  feet 
in  length  and  several  inches  in  breadth  in  the  widest  part ;  while 
others  were  almost  as  broad  as  long,  presenting  an  area  of  a  few 
square  inches  only.  The«e  webs,  it  was  quickly  perceived,  were 
not  formed  in  the  air,  as  is  generally  believed,  but  at  the  earth's 
surface.  The  lines  of  which  they  were  composed,  being  brought 
into  contact  by  the  mechanical  action  of  gentle  airs,  adhered  to- 
gether till,  by  continual  additions,  the}'  were  accumulated  into 
flakes  or  masses  of  considerable  magnitude,  on  which  the  ascend- 
ing current,  occasioned  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  contiguous 
to  the  heated  ground,  acted  with  so  much  force  as  to  separate 
tfiem  from  the  objects  to  which  they  were  attached,  raising  them 
into  the  atmosphere  to  a  peri)endicular  height  of  at  least  several 
hundred  feet.  I  collected  a  number  of  these  webs  about  midday, 
as  they  rose,  and  again  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  upward  cur- 
rent had  ceased  to  support  them,  and  they  were  falling;  but 
scarcely  one  in  twenty  contained  a  spider,  though  on  minute  in- 
spection, I  found  small  winged  insects,  chiefly  aphides,  entangled 
in  most  of  them. 

"From  contemplating  this  unusual  display  of  gossamer,  my 
thoughts  were  naturally  directed  to  the  animals  which  produced 
it ;  and  the  countless  myriads  in  which  they  swanned  created  al- 
most as  much  surprise  as  the  singular  occupation  that  engrossed 
them.  Apparently  actuated  by  the  same  impulse,  all  were  intent 
upon  traversing  the  region  of  air ;  accordingly,  after  gaining  the 
summits  of  various  objects,  as  blades  of  grass,  stubble,  rails, 
gates,  etxj.,  by  the  slow  and  laborious  process  of  climbing,  they 
raised  themselves  still  higher  by  straightening  their  limbs,  and 
elevating  the  abdomen  by  bringing  it  from  the  usual  horizontal 
position  into  one  almost  perpendicular,  they  emitted  from  their 
ginning  apparatus  a  small  quantity  of  the  glutinous  secretion 
with  which  they  fabricate  their  silken  tissues.  This  viscid  sub- 
stance being  drawn  out  by  the  ascending  current  of  rarefied  air 
into  fine  lines  several  feet  in  length,  was  carried  upwards,  until 
the  spiders,  feeling  themselves  acted  upon  with  sufficient  force  in 
that  direction,  quitted  their  hold  of  the  objects  on  which  they 
stood,  and  commenced  their  journey  by  mounting  aloft.  When- 
ever the  lines  became  inadequate  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended,  by  adhering  to  any  fixed  object,  they  were  immedi- 
ately detached  from  the  spinners  by  means  of  the  last  pair  of  legs 
and  became  converted  into  terrestrial  gossamer,  and  the  proceed- 
ing just  described  was  repeated." 
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I  do  not  know  of  auy  published  account  of  similar  flight! 
i^bwebH  ill  this  c-uiintrt',  bill  on  almost  any  flne  niumSnfi;  tn  ■ 
m^r  the  grass  and  ^tlinibs  may  t>e  Touud  cover<.-d  with  tbrcfidii  nm- 
net-ting  tUe  extremities  of  the  twigs  and  leaves  in  every  dirt-^'tion, 
nnd  floating  liiirizcftitally  ttom  them  Hometimea  to  a  distance  of 
soveral  yards.  I  hnve  olleii  socii  llie  sliort  griiss  in  th(^  SaIoii) 
pasture  so  covereti  tliat  every  leaf  seemeii  to  liavp  soveriil  tlmttdsi 
passing  from  it.  One  momiug  in  June,  l^tiH,  I  noticed  soine  iittlt^ 
spiilers  al)out  one  tenth  of  an  inch  long  j-anibling  about  on  the  top 
of  II  low  fence  partly  shadeil  by  horste-eUe stunts  and  apple-trees. 
At  intervals  they  would  stop,  raise  tlie  liack  part  of  tbfir  iKMlies, 
and  straighten  their  legs  until  they  stood  on  tip-toe  in  thu  ridicu- 
lous position  shown  in  the  figure.  (Kig.  43.)  After  n  few  ecc- 
onds  they  woidd  retake  their  customary  position  and  travel  on. 
I  went  to  tliQ  same  feuce  and  watched  them  ou  several  aucceiuive 
mornings,  and  finally  saw  one,  on  tiie  ctlge  of  the 
fenoe-cap,  raise  itself  as  in  the  figure  nn<I  imnie- 
dinttdy  after  a  thread  extended  upwanl  from  it« 
8|)iunei's.  In  a  few  seconds  the  thread  increiMod 
lo  nearly  a  yard  in  length,  when  spider  and  all 
i-ose  slowly  upwar<l  until  the  thread  became  en- 
tangled in  the  branches  of  the  a^iple-tree  nl>ove, 
which  were  already  eonneeted  leather  by  dB- 
merous  threads  and  occnpi<xl  by  several  spideru  of  the  same  li 
This  took  place  soon  after  sunrise  on  a  warm,  aud  apparently  d 
fectly  calm  morning. 

At  another  time,  on  one  of  the  first  warm  days  in  March.  I  a 
a  little  crab-spider  running  abont  on  the  eutis  of  a  Imrberry  hxid% 
and  dropping  &om  twig  to  twig  until  it  buug  from  the  most  pro- 
jecting branch  by  a  threarl  about  a  foot  long.  It  swung  back  aud 
forth  for  some  miuutes  when  a  gust  of  wind  blew  it  away  so 
(jnickly  that  I  could  not  follow  it  with  my  eyes.  It  had,  however, 
spun  a  thread  as  it  went  which  paased  (Vom  the  bush  to  ajuni 
about  sis  feet  oH'. 

Mr.  K.  V.  Whitfield  of  Albany,  X.  V.,  tells  me  that  onoo  i 
passing  through  a  field  of  oat  etiibbic  ou  a  warm  day  in  autiu 
he  observed  great  numbers  of  threads  Uoating  upwaixls  in  the  ur, 
the  lower  extremity  l)eing  attached  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  stub- 
ble, and  ou  examining  some  of  the  stalks  he  found  numbers  of 
small  spiders  busily  running  up  und  down  them.  When  a  suit- 
able place  was  found  the  spider  would  attach  a  thread  to  tbo 
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upper  end  of  fhe  stalk  and  then  descend  one  or  two  inches  and 
letom,  allowing  the  air  to  carry  upward  the  loose  thread.  At  the 
same  time  it  elevated  its  abdomen  and  the  current,  acting  on  the 
loop  already  formed,  drew  out  the  thread  from  the  spinnerets  until 
a  snfScient  quantity  had  passed,  when  it  broke  off  the  end  attached 
to  the  stalk  and  floated  away  with  the  web.  In  this  way  he  ob- 
served several  individuals  ascend.  At  the  time  there  was  no  per- 
ceptible current  in  the  atmosphere  except  the  upward  current 
caused  by  rarefacti^on. 

In  the  autumn  of  1865,  in  Northwestern  Iowa,  passing  along  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  river  in  a  boat,  he  observed  something  cross- 
ing the  river  with  a  skipping  motion,  striking  the  surface  of  the 
water  at  irregular  intervals.  Looking  about  he  saw  that  the  same 
thing  was  taking  place  at  other  points.  Upon  intercepting  one, 
which  he  had  watched  almost  from  the  opposite  bank,  he  found  it 
to  be  a  small  spider  (Attus),  from  the  abdomen  of  which  threads 
of  web  extended  several  feet  into  the  air,  by  which  it  was  floated 
along.  As  it  crossed  the  water,  the  air  being  cooler,  it  had  de- 
scended, allowing  the  spider  to  touch  the  surface  of  the  river. 

To  account  for  the  ascent  of  threads  and  spiders  various  the- 
(Nries  have  been  proposed.    It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the- 
threads  were  thrown  out  from  the  spider  as  water  is  from  a  syr- 
inge, Independently  of  any  outside  force,  and  that  the  threads 
▼ere  afterwards  blown  into  the  air  carrying  the  spider  with  them. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  spiders  actually  flew  in  the  air  with- 
out help  from  webs  or  from  the  wind,  using  their  legs  as  wings.  * 

Mr.  Murray  t  believed  that  a  spider  could  shoot  its  threads  in 
any  direction  without  reference  to  the  wind.    He  says :  — 

"  CJontrary  to  the  assertion  that '  spiders  have  no  power  of  pro- 
pelling their  webs  without  assistance  from  the  wind,'  I  fearlessly 
assert  that  they  can  do  so  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  ver^''  leaf 
of  the  aspen  remains  motionless ;  and  although  their  char  volant 
obeys  the  direction  of  the  breeze,  this  simple  fact  proves  nothing 
in  favor  of  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Black  wall.  The  aeronautic  spider 
can  propel  its  threads  both  horizontally  and  vertically  and  at'  all 
relative  angles,  in  motionless  air,  and  in  an  atmosphere  agitated 
by  winds ;  nay,  more,  the  aerial  traveller  can  even  dart  its  thread, 
to  use  a  nautical  phrase,  in  the  ^  wind's  eye.'  My  opinion  and 
.  observations  are  based  on  many  hundreds  of  experiments.     On 

*  J.  J.  Ytnj,  Ferassao's  Bulletin  Sciences  Natnrellefl.  Tom.  viii. 

t  Memoln  Wemerian  Soc.,Vol.  ▼,  pt.  %,  1836 ;  and  Loudon's  Mag.  Nat.  Hist.^  Vol.  i,  1829. 


Tavonible  oceasious  I  am  conslantly  oxt«niliiig  their  aioouat,  ud 
lis  ofk'D  do  I  find  my  deductions  nnpportc^i,  namely,  that  tUc  outira 
phenomena  are  electrical.  In  clear,  fine  wenttier  ibc  air  n  invart* 
ably  positive ;  and  it  ia  precisely  in  sncli  weather  that  t)ic  <wpo 
naiitic  spider  mokes  its  ascent  most  easily  and  rapidly,  wliother  It 
be  summer  or  wint«r.  I  have  otten  aeeu  this  in  winter,  during  an 
intense  fVost.  a  circumstance  which  renders  the  action  of  waim 
currents  of  air,  as  accessory  to  its  flight,  something  more  Ibia 
questionable.  Our  aeronaut  may  be  met  with  In  its  descent  orcr 
the  Mcr  de  Glace  as  well  as  over  the  Lake  of  Geneva ;  and  it  will 
lake  flight  as  readily  from  n  [wint  over  the  IVozen  sea  as  Avm  Um 
beutfd  siirfiice  soil  of  the  valley  of  Cbamouny. 

"  Several  circumstances  concur  to  shew  the  phenomena  of  i^ 
cent  to  he  electric.  The  propelled  threads  do  not  interfere  witt 
each  other ;  they  are  divcllent,  and  this  divergence  seemed  to  f/Kh 
ceed  ftom  their  being  imbued  with  similar  electricity,  mai  tin 
character  of  that  electricity  appeared  to  me  to  be  an  intereatliig 

subject  for  subsequent  research When  a  metnllio  ooo- 

dnctor  is  bronght  near  to  the  stispeude^  spider,  it  disamuigea  iU 
projectiles,  and  the  insect,  conscious  of  some  counteracting  agency, 
coils  up  Its  threads. 

"  When  a  stick  of  sealing-wax  is  brought  near  the  thread  of  Mn»- 
]>ension,  it  is  evidently  ntpt^lled,  consequently  the  electricity  of 
the  tbrea<l  is  of  a  negative  character.  The  descent  of  the  thrwl 
IH  iustiiutly  detennined  by  bringing  over  it  the  excited  sealing- 
wax  ;  and  if  strongly  excited,  and  the  q)tder  let  fall  on  its  surface, 
it  bounds  fhim  it  with  considerable  enei^'.  On  the  3d  of  July, 
1822,  at  4  P.  M.,  thermometer  66"  Fahr..  two  aerouautic  spiders, 
on  separate  thrt^ods.  were  brought  near  to  each  other ;  a  mutual 
repulsion  supervened ;  and  when  one  was  brought  in  momentary 
contact  with  the  other,  it  immediately  foil  lower  in  the  pcriien- 
dtcuiar  plane. 

"An  excited  ylats  tube  brought  near,  seemed  to  attraa  Uie 
tkij^ad,  and  with  it  the  aeronautic  spider.  When  the  insect  wa» 
thiiB  po»aii<etf/  electritied,  the  rapidity  which  marked  its  descent, 
and  extent  of  thread  spun  out,  and  which  I  frequently  coiled  up, 
was  truly  astonishing,  being  at  least  30  feet  in  length." 

The  manner  in  which  the  thread  starts  fh)m  the  body  is  difltcnlt 
to  determine,  on  account  of  the  small  size  of  the  spiders.  One 
theory  is  that  the  spider  must  attach  one  end  of  its  thread  to  n 
fixed  object,  ho  Uiat  the  wind  may  have  a  loop  to  blow  against. 
Some  think  it  more  probable  that  a  small  quantity  of  gummy 
material  is  emitted  from  the  spinnerets  and  ilrawn  into  a  thread 
by  the  cum-nl  :*  others,  that  the  spinnerets  of  opposit*;  sides  ap^ 
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broa^t  in  contact  and  then  drawn  apart,  forming  a  little  web 
between  them  which  offers  enough  surface  to  the  wind  to  be  l)lown 
away,  carrying  out  the  thread  with  it. 


REVIEWS. 

Grave-mouxds  and  their  Contexts.*  —  In  this  concise  and 
remarkably  Interesting  little  volume,  made  doubly  valuable  by  its 
489  wood  cuts,  which  show  that  the  author  took  pencil  and  en- 
graver to  his  work  as  well  as  his  pen,  pick,  and  spade,  the  student 
in  archaeology  will  find  much  to  instruct  and  aid  him  in  his  labors. 

The  author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  grave-mounds  of 
most  ancient  date  are  found  in  the  mountainous  districts,  while 
those  of  a  later  time,  though  in  part  associated  with  the  earlier 
mounds,  are  spread  throughout  the  country. 

In  this  country  the  term  mound  has  been  almost  universally 
given  to  all  our  ancient  tumuli,  and  to  an  American  reader  ;the 
multiplicity  of  British  terms  in  common  use  for  the  same  kind  of 
ancient  works  is  at  first  confusing.  Hence,  while  the  term  harrow 
is  in  general  use,  tump  is  given  as  the  synonyme  in  Gloucester- 
shire, houe  in  Yorkshire,  and  low  in  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  etc. 
The  term  low  is  so  universal  in  some  districts,  that  about  two  hun- 
dred places  in  Derbyshire  alone  have  the  affix  of  "low,"  this  affix 
being  a  sore  indication  that  a  ^' mound"  exists  or  has  existed  in 
the  immediate  vicinity. 

In  the  second  chapter  our  author  gives  an  account  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  mounds  and  the  various  modes  of  burial,  both  by 
inhumation  and  cremation.  In  the  former,  the  bodies  were  most 
usually  placed  in  a  contracted  position,  lying  generally  on  the 
side  with  the  hands  in  front  of  the  face  and  the  knees  drawn  up, 
though  almost  every  other  position  of  the  body,  such  as  sitting, 
kneeling,  or  extended,  has  been  noticed.  In  burial  by  cremation, 
the  bones  left  after  the  burning  of  the  body  were  gathered  up  and 


*  A  Manual  of  Archteology)  as  exemplified  In  the  Burials  of  the  Celtic,  the  Romano- 
British,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Periods.  By  Llewellynu  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  etc.  With 
nearly  Ave  hundred  IllnstrationB.  London :  Groombridge  and  Sons,  1870.  12mo,  pp. 
806,  cloth,  ftaU  gUt. 


either  placed  in  a  Bmall  heap,  Homctinieg  "  covered  with  a  small 
slab  of  Htone,  or  wrapped  iu  clotli  or  nkia  (the  bronze  pin  which 
fnstenerl  the  niipkin  being  occasionnlly  found),  or  ctictoscd  iu  cId- 
erary  iims,  inverted  or  othei'wiBC.  In  some  instances,  even  when 
placed  in  urns,  they  were  first  enclosed  in  a  cloth."  In  regard  to 
the  disputed  point  as  to  the  form  of  the  barrowa.  "long  barrow," 
^' round  barrow,"  etc.,  which  some  authors  have  conaidcred  aa 
indicating  a  diB'ercnce  of  race  in  the  occupants,  and  have  even 
gone  so  for  as  to  give  as  a  rule,  "long  barrows,  long  heads,  and 
round  barrows,  round  heads,"  our  author's  observations  lead  liim 
to  the  following  conchisions : — 

"An  examination  of  a  very  large  number  of  barrows  Icndn  me 
to  the  opinion  that  the  original  form  of  all  was  circidar,  and  that 
no  deviation  ftom  that  form  and  no  difference  jji  eectioHf 
be  taken  as  indicative  of  period  or  of  race. " 


ion,  ^^1 
'hei*^^| 


In  the  third  chapt«r,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  places  whei 
burning  of  bodies  has  taken  place,  he  says  that  :— 

'■  Wherever  the  burning  has  taken  place,  there  is  evidence  of  an 
immense  amount  of  heat  being  u$4ed  ;  the  soil,  for  some  distance 
below  the  surface,  Ijeing  in  many  places  burned  to  a  redness  al- 
most like  brick.  Remains  of  charcoal,  the  ref\ise  of  the  funeral 
pyre,  ore  very  abundant,  and  in  some  instances  I  have  found  the 
lead  ore,  which  occurs  in  veins  in  the  limestone  formation  of  Der- 
byshire, so  completely  smelted  with  the  beat  that  it  has  run  into 

the  crevices  among  the  soil  and  loose  stones la  it  too 

mnch  to  suppose  that  the  discovery  of  lead  may  be  traced  to  the 
funeral  pyre  of  our  early  foi-efathers  ?  I  think  it  not  improbable 
that  the  fact  of  seeing  the  liquid  metal  run  fVom  the  fire  as  the  ore 
which  lay  about  became  accidentally  smelted,  would  give  the  peo- 
ple their  first  insight  into  the  art  of  making  lead." 

The  several  facts  that  have  been  brought  forward  to  prove  that 
the  earliest  races  of  men  were,  if  not  habitually,  occasionally  can- 
nibals, have,  perhaps,  not  been  so  very  conclusive  aa  to  s«Gnr« 
general  belief,  but  the  testimony  that  the  early  races  indulged  to 
a  verii'  extensive  degree  in  the  dpiitlly  degradiug  custom  of  Lumnn 
aacriflcc  has  accumulated  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  can  now  hardly 
be  doubted  that  all  races  which  have  risen  to  a  state  as  high,  even, 
as  "semicivilized."  have  passed  through  tlie  stage  of  human  sacri- 
fice. That  the  ancient  Britons  were  no  better  than  the  ancient 
Americans  in  this  respect  is  suggested  by  the  following  aei 
from  Sir.  Jewitt's  work  : — 
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"It  is  fVeqaently  found  in  barrows,  where  the  interment  has 
been  by  cremation,  that  there  will  be  one  or  more  deposits  in 
cinerary  urns,  while  in  different  parts  of  the  mound,  sometimes 
close  by  the  urn,  there  will  be  small  heaps  of  burnt  bones  without 
any  um.  The  probable  solution  of  this  is,  that  the  simple  heaps 
of  bones  were  those  of  people  who  had  been  sacrificed  at  the 
death  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and  burned  around  him." 

Much  has  been  written,  and  many  popular  superstitions  are  ex- 
tant, r^arding  the  Stone,  or  "Druidical"  Circles,  and  Cromlechs, 
or  '*  Druid  Altars."  These  our  author  disposes  of,  at  least  in  part, 
by  considering  the  smaller  circles  to  be  simply  the  outline  or 
commencement  of  the  mound  raised  over  the  place  of  burial,  and 
the  cromlechs  as  sepulchral  chambers,  denuded  of  the  earth  that 
once  formed  a  mound  over  them.  That  such  is  the  case,  his  own 
and  other  excavations  seem  most  conclusively  to  show,  but  while 
thus  reducing  popular  superstition  to  simple  facts,  the  mystery  as 
to  the  means  by  which  the,  in  many  instances,  gigantic  cromlechs 
were  erected,  is  left,  and  it  is  nearly  as  great  a  one  as  the  build- 
iDg  of  the  pyramids. 

In  this  notice  we  have  called  attention  to  only  a  few  of  the 
points  treated  of  by  Mr.  Jewitt  in  the  first  chapters  of  his  little 
book,  relating  especially  to  the  Ancient  British,  or  Celtic  Period. 
He  also  gives  an  equally  instructive  account  of  more  recent 
monnds  and  burials  under  the  headings  of  the  Romano-British 
and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Perio<l,  thus  bringing  archaeological  research 
well  into  the  domain  of  history,  and  in  many  instances  getting 
from  the  graves  of  the  dead  facts  with  which  to  elucidate  the  his- 
tory  of  the  lining. 

Cbdstacea  Dredged  in  the  Gulf  Stream  off  Florida.*  — 
The  rich  materials  dredged  by  M.  Pourtales,  in  the  Gulf  Stream, 
onder  the  auspices  of  the  United  States'  Coast  Survey,  are  gradu- 
ally being  published  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Museum  of  Compar- 
ative Zoologj'  at  Cambridge.  The  brachyurus  Crustacea,  of  which 
many  new  forms,  both  generic  and  specific,  were  discovered,  are 
now  enumerated  by  Dr.  Simpson,  with  notes  on  their  bathymetrical 
distribution,  though  most  of  the  species  were  fVom  shoal  water. 
In  a  second  part,  the  general  result  will  be  given,  to  which  we 
sball  allude  when  issued. 

•Prallmtnaiy  Bepoit  on  the  Crustacea  dredged  in  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Straits  of 
norida;  by  L.  F.  de  Pourtalet.  Part  1,  Brachynra.  Prepared  by  Dr.  WilUam  Stimp. 
■on.    870.    pp.  100-100.    Cambridge,  1870. 


HATDiLu.  BrarOKt  meoELUirT. 

TiiK  Recoki)  ov  Entiimologi'  for  the  year  1870  will  be  a 
sued,  iiuil  it  is  Loped  tliut  siihscribera  to  the  pruvioiis  parts  it 
inclined  to  support  this  undortaking  another  year. 

Si-kOpsis  Of  Ecitoi-EAS  CoLEorrEKA  uescribkd  in  186^.  • — This 
is  a  most  eouveiiient  work  for  European  eoleopteristtt,  atitl  la  of 
I'Onsidenible  value  to  American  eiitomologists.  Each  spi-'ciiMi,  d^ 
scrilii'd  as  new,  is  briefly  characterized  in  Latin,  so  thai  enloinoto- 
gisls  of  every  nationality  can  read  it.  When  will  the  time  uotne 
for  the  publication  of  a  similar  yearly  synopsis  in  America  for  ail 
the  insects  ? 
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BOTANY. 


I 


l"ilE  Jabdin  des  Plastes.  Pauis:  Feb.  20. — To-day  wo  drove 
round  to  the  house  of  M.  Decaisne,  whose  celebrity  as  a  botantat 
is  too  well  known  for  any  furtlicr  comment  to  be  necessary,  and 
under  his  kind  and  most  int«resting  guidance  I  visited  a  scene 
which  was  nitl  of  painftil  interest.  The  gardens  had  apparently 
been  a  point  of  especial  bombardment,  and  no  fewer  than  eighty- 
three  shells  had  fallen  within  their  comparatively  limited  area. 
We  went  out  to  the  glass-houses  to  judge  for  ourselves  of  the  ef- 
fects. On  the  nights  of  January  fith  and  tith,  four  shells  fell  in- 
to the  glass-houses  and  shattered  the  greater  part  of  them  into 
atoms.  A  heap  of  glass  fri^^ntents,  lying  ban!  by.  testified  to  the 
destruction,  but  the  effect  of  the  shells  was  actually  to  pulverize 
the  glass,  so  that  it  fell  almost  like  dust  over  the  gardens.  TTie 
consequence  was  that  nearly  the  whole  of  this  most  rare  and  val- 
uable collection  was  exposed  to  one  of  the  coldest  niglits  of  the 
year,  and  whole  families  of  plants  were  killed  by  the  fVost.  Some 
of  the  plants  suffered  the  most  singular  eff'ects  from  the  conctts- 
sion ;  the  fibres  were  stripped  bare,  and  the  bark  p^ed  olT  in 
many  instances.  One  house  into  wliioh  we  went  presented  n  most 
lamentable    appearance  of  bare  poles ;  scarcely  a  leaf  was  left. 
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All  the  Orchids,  all  the  Clusiacese,  the  Cyclantheae,  the  Pandaneje, 
were  completely  destroyed,  either  by  the  shells  themselves  or  by 
the  effects  of  the  cold.  The  large  Palm-house  was  destroyed, 
and  the  tender  tropical  contents  were  exposed  to  that  bitter  cold 
night;  yet,  singularly  enough,  although  they  have  suffered  se- 
verely, not  one  has  yet  died.  Imagine  Kew  Gardens  under  a 
heavy  fire,  and  Dr.  Hooker  standing  disconsolate  in  the  midst  of 
them,  his  most  cherished  plants  in  ribands,  and  his  glass-houses  a 
mass  of  powder,  and  we  can  form  some  idea  of  what  M.  Decaisne 
saffered  during  those  fifteen  nights,  when  shells  came  bursting  un- 
der his  windows,  sending  splinters  into  his  flower  garden  and 
shaking  his  house  to  its  foundations  with  every  explosion.  Feel- 
ing that,  at  all  costs,  he  was  bound  to  stick  to  his  post,  he  passed 
the  whole  of  his  time  actively  engaged  in  covering  up  his  plants 
in  blankets,  and  straining  every  nerve  to  keep  the  cherished  favor- 
ites of  a  lifetime  from  the  ruthless  missiles  that  were  searching 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  establishment.  Two  shells  fell  into 
the  zoological  gallery,  one  into  the  gallery  of  mineralogy,  where  it 
destroyed  some  beautiful  pieces  of  pala3ontology.  Three  fell  into 
the  laboratories  and  museum,  destroying  a  valuable  collection  of 
rare  shells,  which  had  just  been  classified.  The  houses,  historical 
as  having  been  the  residences  of  Cuvier  and  Buffon,  did  not  escape, 
but  fortunately,  although  several  of  the  shells  were  found  to  be  full 
of  combustible  material,  nothing  was  set  on  fire.  All  through  the 
whole  of  the  fortnight  during  which  these  gardens  were  subjected  to 
this  rain  of  shells,  Messrs.  Decaisne,  Chevi'euil,  and  Milne-Edwards 
remained  at  their  post,  unable  to  rest,  and  have  since,  at  their  own 
expense,  repaired  the  damage  done,  trusting  that,  whatever  form 
of  government  France  may  choose,  it  will  not  repudiate  its  debt 
of  honor.  The  British  public  have  nobly  come  forward  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  the  suffering  population  of  Paris ;  I  would  now 
make  an  appeal  to  the  comparatively  small  section  of  society 
whose  glass-houses  may  perhaps  be  supplied  with  plants  which 
may  replace  those  which  have  been  destroyed.  M.  Decaisne  is 
making  out  a  list  of  his  losses,  a  large  proportion  of  which  might 
possibly  be  supplied  from  Kew,  while  owners  of  private  collec- 
tions might  also  be  glad  to  testifj'  their  sympathy  and  interest  in 
the  cause  of  science  by  contributing  whatever  they  may  be  able  to 
spare  as  soon  as  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  loss  is  ascertained. 
I  feel  no  donbt  that  it  will  be  enough  to  make  the  facts  known  for 


the  Uritish  piiblio  to  respontl  with  the  aaino  generoaitj:  whld 
bavo  manifested  in  utliur  iiiHlances.  The  animalB  fnrmi  1 
tliKii  the  plants  —  not  only  have  nunc  of  them  been  cntt'n  Ity  the 
population  of  TariB,  as  the  latttr  fondly  suppose,  but,  although 
several  shells  burst  among  thorn,  they  have  escaped  nnjnjured. 
Of  eouTBo,  when  food  was  so  scarce  for  human  beings,  the  mon- 
keys and  their  companions  were  put  upon  short  allowance.  TTiis 
fact,  coupletl  n-ith  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  season,  increased  tht 
rab?  of  mortality  among  tlicm,  and  one  elephant  died,  but  wba  not 
eaten.  The  two  elephants  and  the  camel,  that  were  eatco,  belonged 
to  the  Jardin  d'Acdimatiun,  and  had  been  removed  in  Iho  esirly 
stage  of  the  siege  from  their  ordinary  home  in  the  Hois  Iloulogne, 
for  safety,  to  the  ,Iardin  des  Plantes,  where,  however,  it  would  i^ 
pear,  it  was  not  to  be  found.  The  birds  Bcreante<l  and  the  aulmaU 
cowered,  as  the  shells  came  rushing  overhead  and  bursting  near 
them,  as  they  do  when  some  terrific  storm  frightens  them  ;  latterly, 
they  seemed  to  become  used  to  it ;  fortunately,  the  part  of  the  gar- 
den which  they  inhabit  is  somewhat  removed  fpom  the  muaeums.  at 
which  the  fire  seemed  more  especially  directed.  The  gates  of  Ihis 
favorite  resort  were  kept  closed,  because  the  price  of  firewood  b 
so  high,  and  the  scarcity  of  It  such,  that  the  people  are  unable  Ut 
resist  the  temptation  of  coming  into  the  gardens  in  search  of  fuel, 
and,  for  the  present,  it  is  found  wise  to  shut  them  out ;  indeed.  M 
much  greater  ia  the  necessity  for  ftiel  than  for  food  at  present,  that 
tlie  provision  trains  have  been  stopped  by  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment  to  allow  the  coal  trains  to  pass. — iSpecial  CorrvMi/ondgnt  ^^ 
"  The  Timeii."  quoted  in  the  "  Gnnkners'  ClmmicJe." 

AscEST  OF  THE  Sap  IK  PiHKS.  —  Soiue  years  ago,  my  g 
pointed  out  to  me  that  some  Austrian  and  Scotch  Pines,  w)ii3 
had  been  oompletely  girdled  by  mice,  still  continued  to  grow,  i 
DO  such  injury  had  been  received.  In  order  to  test  this  matter,  I 
took  an  Austrian  Fine  about  five  feet  high,  and  girdled  it  for  a 
sp.'kcc  of  two  inches,  at  about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  This 
was  five  years  ago,  and  the  upper  portion  is  still  alive.  The  tree 
attracts  much  attention  from  visitors  to  my  grounds.  When  gir- 
dlc«l,  the  branch  was  about  one  and  ono-half  inches  in  diameter. 
Tlie  whole  portion  of  stem  between  the  tier  of  branohea  atmcp^,. 
and  that  below  — a  space  of  about  fifteen  inches  —  has  sia 
mnincd  of  that  size,  and  is  dry  and  hard  as  a  ■'  pine  Icnot.**] 
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parts  above  and  below  this  dead  space  increase  annuaUy  in  girth. 
The  upper  portion  is  now  about  nine  inches  in  circumference.  There 
are  branches  above  and  below  the  girdled  portion ;  the  lower  ones 
growing  much  the  stronger.  The  upper  portion  makes  only  two 
or  three  inches  of  growth  a  year,  and  the  '^  needles  "  are  of  a 
brighter  green  than  the  lower.  —  Thomas  Mrehan. 

Dimorphism  in  Deutzia. — My  fViend,  Edward  Tatnall,  of  Wil- 
mington, Del.,  once  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
appeared  to  be  two  kinds  of  flowers  on  the  Deutzia  gracilis,  a 
dwarf  shrub  now  common  in  gardens.  I  have  a  plant  now  in  flow- 
er by  forcing  in  a  greenhouse.  One  class  of  flowers  is  of  nor- 
mal form,  with  well  developed  pistils,  and  the  ten  stamens  with 
their  somewhat  petaloid  filaments.  The  other  class  has  the  pistils 
scarcely  developed ;  the  anthers  seem  quite  as  large  and  as  perfect 
as  in  the  others,  but  are  quite  destitute  of  filaments.  I  cannot  tell 
with  certainty  whether  this  is  an  arrangement  for  cross-fertiliza- 
tion of  separate  flowers,  because  the  anthers  in  the  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  as  we  suppose  them  to  be,  appear  perfect ;  but  when  the 
season  comes  for  observing  the  flowers  in  the  open  ground.  May 
or  June,  no  doubt  the  facts  could  be  definitely  ascertained.  I 
make  note  of  these  little  things  now,  so  that  botanical  students 
can  observe  for  themselves  when  the  time  comes  round. — Thomas 

M£EHAN. 

Contrivance  in  the  Corolla  of  Salvia  involucrata. — In 
most  Salvias,  part  of  the  anther  develops  into  a  lever  which  closes 
the  throat,  and,  when  lifted  by  an  insect,  causes  the  pollen  to  be 
thrown  on  its  back.     Some  suppose,  and  with  apparent  good  rea- 
son, that  this  is  to  aid  in  cross-fertilization.     In  Salvia  involucrata, 
the  lever  arrangements  are  rcmai*kably  well  developed,  but  the 
arched  upper  lip  curves  inward,  and  prevents  the  anthers  from 
acting  in  the  manner  above  described.    It  would  seem  as  if  the 
plant,  after  '^making"   its   arrangements  for  cross-fertilization, 
*'  repented,"  and   "  made "   another  to  contradict  it.  —  Thomas 
Meehan. 

Albino  Flowers.  —  During  the  summer  of  1869  I  observed, 
in  the  University  campus,  quite  a  number  of  specimens  of  Trifo- 
4i«tii  praJtense^  with  perfectly  white  flowers.  During  the  past  sear 
son,  although  I  searched  diligently,  I  was  not  able  to  find  any  white 
flowers  of  that  species,  not  even  upon  stalks  which  I  believe  to 
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have  sprung  from  the  same  roots  that  boro  the  white  Howcra  ul>< 
servetJ  the  year  previous,  tlicj-  having  apparonlly  rcsiiniuil  tbvir 
spccilio  polor. 

During  tlie  autuiuii  ol'  IHOH  1  iliscoveroil  in  Northern  Iowa  n 
spei'iineu  of  Lialri«  cylimlrifa  with  perlwilly  wliite  Howotb,  all  the 
flowers  upon  tho  three  stnlke  fVoin  the  sam<;  root  Iwing  white. 
This  seems  more  remarkable  thuu  that  of  the  wliit«  clover  men- 
tioned, because  the  usual  color  of  the  latter  is  at  best  only  sp*- 
ciftc,  while  rose-red  is  rcgardwl  as  the  invariable  color  of  all  tht; 
Bl>ecie6  of  Liatris.  In  other  words,  the  color  is  a  generic  char- 
acter.— C.  A.  White. 

[We  print  this  notice,  with  the  remark,  once  for  all,  that  occo- 
sioual  white  flowers  may  be  expected  in  any  species,  so  that  it  i« 
hardly  worth  while  to  specify  numerous  particular  instnnecs. — 

Eds.] 


ZOOLOGY. 

Poisos  OP  THE  CoBiiA. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Boston  Society 
of  Natural  History.  January  ISth,  Mr.  George  Sceva  gave  the  re- 
sults of  an  experiiaeut  which  he  had  recently  matle  in  couuectioti 
with  Dr.  Thomas  Dwight,  Jr.,  with  the  poison  of  the  Colirft  dl 
Capello,  ynja  tripudiana. 

January-  f^tli,  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  dried  poison,  whidi 
bad  been  kept  a  little  more  than  seven  months,  was  put  into  tweo^ 
drops  of  water,  the  poison  dissolved,  and  the  liquid  reduced  by 
evaporation  at  a  temperature  of  83'  K.,  to  four  drops.  This  wu 
exposed  to  tho  air  at  a  temperature  of  22°,  and  was  flom]>lct«ly 
frozen  in  four  minutes,  the  warmth  of  the  porcelain  vessel  retard- 
ing the  process  slightly.  The  poison  was  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
frozen  state  for  siactcen  hours,  during  which  time  the  teniperatnre 
fell  to  8°,  or  2i'  below  the  freezing  point.  On  the  following  day. 
January  dth,  tlie  poison  was  thawed  and  dilute<l  with  three  or  four 
drops  of  water,  and  two  ilrops  of  the  liquiil  iujectcd  with  a  Rnr- 
pointed  syringe  into  the  pectoral  muscle  of  a  pigeon,  about  half  tui 
inch  iVom  the  keel  of  the  sternum,  the  point  of  the  syringe  pene- 
trating the  musclo  about  one  eighth  of  an  inch.  This  part  of  the* 
pigeon's  body  was  selected  in  order  to  avoid  wounding  any  of 
the  viscera  or  lai^  blood  vessels. 
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Tlic  poison  was  injected  at  4.32  P.  M.  At  4.34  there  was  u 
tnotioii  of  the  boweU.  Although  this  almost  invariably  occurs,  as 
tti«  Itrsl  spnptom  of  the  action  of  the  poison  in  the  lower  animals, 
yet  it  cannot  he  tul\y  relied  on  in  the  case  of  birds,  ba  it  &o- 
4ia«ntly  octtu-s  fVom  fViglit. 

At  5.10  another  motion  of  the  bowels,  followed  by  slight  trem- 
ors and  convulsive  movements,  clearly  indicating  the  action  of  the 
poison. 

At  5.1£  no  f\irther  symptoms  of  importance  appeared.  At  this 
tinw  he  left  the  room  for  about  two  hours,  and  on  returning,  nt  u. 
few  tDiautea  past  7.  found  the  pigeon  dead ;  its  death  having  oc- 
carred  in  less  tliaa  two  hours  and  a  half  fVom  the  time  of  being 
poisoned. 

Mr.  Sceva  tlien  made  some  general  remarks  on  the  habits  of  the 
Cobra,  and  on  the  action  of  its  poiaeu.  He  said  he  had  been 
iDBch  surprised,  in  looking  over  some  works  on  natural  history,  at 
tfae  erroneous  statMuents  on  tliis  subject  which  many  of  tbem  con- 
twued.  lie  tliought  these  errors  might  be  attributed.  In  a  great 
mcasin'e.  to  the  general  aversion  which  people  felt  for  all  poison- 
oas  reptiles.  This  seems  to  account,  when  combined  with  the 
uoal  credulity  shown  in  such  matters,  for  tltc  many  strange  sto- 
tie«  and  absurd  reports  that  hod  been  published  of  the  poisouons 
makes  of  distant  countries,  sucii  as  India ;  and  in  many  instances 
he  had  found  that  men  holding  high  positions  in  the  Government 
dvtl  service  and  physicians  residing  in  that  countj^',  had  published 
statements  wbieh  had  been  accepted  here  and  in  Europe,  as  (Hcts 
w«U  established  by  their  personal  ohsenations  and  careftil  inveeti- 
gationa ;  whereas  they  were  founded  merely  on  the  stories  told  by 
the  Jugglers,  snake-charmers  and  other  ignorant  people.  In  some 
popular  works  on  natural  history  recently  published,  which  on 
many  snbjects  nppcarcd  to  he  carefiiUy  written,  there  seemed,  in 
this  inatter,  a  great  want  of  careful  discrimination.  In  J.  G. 
Wood'a  "  Natural  History  of  Reptiles,"  several  pages  were  devoted 
to  Bccoanta  of  antidotes,  such  as  the  leaves  and  roots  of  the  Aria- 
tobxAia  Iwika,  the  '■  Snake  Stone,"  etc.  These,  with  a  great  many 
other  Teptite<l  antidotes,  had  been  found  by  recent  investigation  to 
be  otterly  worthless. 

Mr.  Sceva.  during  the  past  tfafee  years,  while  attached  to  the 
Iniiian  Museum  at  Calcutta,  had  assistetl  1)r.  Fayrer.  the  Profes- 
•or  of  Siirgerj-  in  the  Medical  College  there,  in  his  numerous  ex- 
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p«rimetils  with  the  veuoiu  of  poiaonoiiB  sniikea.  Among  thoa« 
made  to  t«st  tlie  value  of  loua)  applications  was  that-of  tlie  actual 
caut«ry  by  plunging  pointed  rod-hot  irona  deeply  into  llie  fli.-«li  in 
tlio  plttcee  where  the  fangs  had  entered,  but  tliis  failed  to  ik-i^lroy 
the  poieon. 

Thifl  result,  however,  would  not  surprise  one  who  fully  utuler* 
stood  the  rapidity  with  which  tbe  blood  passes  through  Uic  soft 
tissues  of  the  body,  and  the  inslantancoua  action  of  the  poiMpn 
apoD  it. 

To  ebow  tbe  rapid  efl'ect  of  the  poison  ou  the  blood,  Mr.  Sccva 
read  one  of  Dr.  Fayrer's  experiments  that  he  hod  witnessed,  in 
which  the  inguinal  fold  of  the  skin  of  a  dog  was  held  by  two  psirs 
of  long-bladed  forceps  in  such  n  manner  as  to  include  a  triangular 
piece  of  about  three  inches  in  length,  Tbe  Cobra's  fangs  w*fe 
^>p)ied  to  the  middle  of  the  l>ee  edge,  and  with  a  sharp  actUpeU 
held  in  readiness,  the  fold  of  skin  was  at  once  cut  out,  and  yet  tbe 
dog  died  fVom  the  effects  of  tbe  poison  in  fifty-nine  minutes.  Dr. 
Fayrer,  in  his  report,  made  the  following  comments :  — 

"This  was  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  experiment,  most 
clearly  demonstrating  the  deadly  nature  of  the  virus  and  tbe  awflil 
rapidity  with  which  it  passes  into  tbe  circulation.  The  bitten  put 
was  not  merely  excised,  as  we  si^eak  of  excising  the  parts  around 
the  spot  wtiich  the  fangs  had  penetrated,  but  the  fold  of  skio  iuto 
which  tbe  fangs  had  injected  the  poison  was  removed  within  a  sec- 
ond after  tbe  bite  ;  for  the  knife  had  entei-ed  almost  before  the  fangs 
hod  left.  In  fact,  it  could  not  have  been  done  more  rapidly,  and 
yet,  within  one  hour,  the  animal  was  dead  from  the  effects  of  the 
poison.  The  influitesimal  portion  of  time  during  which  tlie  Cobra's 
fongs  were  inserted  in  the  tissues  was  snRicieut  to  have  sent  Ihr 
poison  through  tbe  circulation  beyond  tbe  reach  of  iuuision,  anil 
yet  how  very  small  must  that  portion  have  been." 

Mr.  Sceva  exhibited  on  the  table  a  living  specimen  of  tbe  Cobra, 
which  be  bad  brought  with  him  &om  India.  It  was  about  five  feet 
in  length,  and  of  the  variety  known  in  India  as  the  Keotcali. 
It  had  euteo  nothing  while  it  bad  been  in  bis  possession  (aiace  tbe 
8tb  of  June  last),  a  period  of  seven  months  and  ten  days.  Hr 
had  also  kept  others  in  India  for  over  five  months  without  food. 

He  said  tbe  common  belief  that  the  Cobra  would  seek  to  exer- 
cise il«  deadly  power  by  biting  any  person  who  sliould  come  within 
its  reach,  was  quite  erroneous.  On  the  contrary,  it  avoids  using  It« 
funge  as  much  as  possible,  except  when  securing  its  food.     When 
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two  Ck>bras  were  placed  together  in  a  cage,  they  would  sometimes 
strike  at  each  other  for  hours  with  their  noses,  and  would  blow 
their  yenom  and  saliva  from  their  mouths ;  but  he  had  never  seen 
one  bite  another,  although  he  had  kept  a  large  number  of  them 
in  cages  convenient  for  observation. 

Of  the  great  numbers  of  deaths  (some  thousands)  occurring  an- 
nually from  Cobras,  the  bites  were  almost  always  received  when 
people  stepped  upon  them. 

Until  very  recently  it  was  almost  universally  supposed  that  the 
poison  of  the  Cobra  had  no  effect  on  the  mongoose,  an  animal  re- 
sembling the  weasel.  It  was  well  known  that  the  mongoose  would 
Attack  and  kill  the  Cobra,  and  would  sometimes  eat  a  large  part  of 
the  body,  but  in  these  encounters  the  mongoose,  by  his  great  agil- 
ity, could  easily  avoid  being  bitten ;  and  Mr.  Sceva  had  found,  on 
examining  a  Cobra  which  had  been  killed  by  a  mongoose,  that  all 
the  woonds  had  been  inflicted  back  of  the  head.  When,  however, 
the  mongoose  was  secured,  and  a  Cobra  was  compelled  to  bite  its 
leg,  by  having  it  put  into  the  snake's  mouth,  the  mongoose  died  in 
a  very  short  time. 

Mr.  Sceva  added,  that  since  making  the  experiment  with  the  fh>- 
zen  poison,  he  had  found  that  a  similar  one  had  been  made  on  the 
venom  of  the  rattlesnake  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  of  Philadelphia. 
Dr.  Mitchell  also  found  that  neither  boiling  nor  a  putrefactive 
change  destroyed  its  poisonous  action.  These  experiments  have 
also  been  made  with  the  venom  of  the  Cobra  with  like  results. 

Distribution  of  Aniuals  in  the  South  Seas.  —  Having  pre- 
viously explored  nearly  every  South  Sea  group,  I  was  surprised  at 
the  superior  richness  of  the  Yiti  Islands,  as  compared  to  the  other 
locations.  Of  shells  alone,  I  got  about  fourteen  hundred  species, 
and  new  ones  were  occurring,  up  to  the  time  of  my  departure.  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  the  group  will  produce  six  hun- 
dred species  more.  At  the  Navigators  I  found  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred species.  Tahiti  produced  five  hundred.  So  it  is  evident  that 
the  nearer  we  approach  the  East  Indies  the  richer  the  Islands  be- 
come in  shells.  The  same  rule  applies  to  every  other  department 
of  Natural  History. 

Since  I  have  been  collecting  in  the  South  Seas  I  have  ascer- 
tained  that  nearly  every  group  has  some  species  of  marine  shells 
peculiar  to  that  one  location,  and  which  do  not  occur  elsewhere. 
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Aj^idn,  certaiit  apeciea  ore  abundant  at  some  purticular  group,  1 
gnuliiully  bticouie  more  and  more  rare  as  we  recede  fruni  I 
metropolis,  or  siwcilic  centres. 

Eai'h  group  of  islands  tms  distinct  epei-iee  of  land  sheUs,  anil, 
iu  faet.  every  Island  in  a  group  possesses  its  peculiar  specien.  For 
small  si>ecie8  of  land  shells,  Stenogyra  jvncea  aud  Verliift  jifdiru- 
tan  range  over  the  SuiitL  Sea  l8lan<ls,  and  are  tlie  oulj^'  (.■xc<iiUoiu 
to  the  nile.  WTiat  is  moat  surprising,  in  moat  ciLses,  is  tliat  we 
find  the  species  confined  to  particular  valleys,  or  certain  parts  of 
the  islands.  The  small  ialands  are  generally  richer  in  species  than 
the  larger  ones.  Succineee,  ao  abundant  at  the  eust/Cni  groups, 
do  not  occur  at  the  Viti  Inlands,  vrhile  the  lalUn-  possestt  many 
species  of  large  Bulimi,  belonging  to  the  section  Charis  nail  Pla- 
coatylus,  which  are  not  fouud  at  the  former  ielands.  Another 
lUiu-ked  feature  in  the  Viti  land  shells  is  the  large  ground  s[t«ciee 
of  Navini.  Its  mangrove  awampa  awarm  with  many  speoiea  of 
Aurieulidie,  and  the  rivers  abound  in  large  Bntissie. 

Fresh  water  sheila  are  more  widely  diffiised  than  laud  shells. 
Tlu«e  of  the  Tahiti  ycritinte  (TuliUensis,  dilatula,  and  sp'f)  occur 
at  Samoa,  but  not  at  the  intermediate  groups.  Several  species  of 
the  Samoa  (Navigator  Isles)  Neritina.  Navicella,  and  Melanin  orv 
common  at  the  Viti  group.  The  IVeah  water  sheila  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  are  all  peculiar. 

The  Viti  Islands  are  extraordinarily  rich  in  Mitride  and  Plen- 
rotomidffi.  Of  the  former  1  found  one  hundred  aud  thirty,  and  of 
the  latter  one  hundrett  species. 

Host  of  the  Viti  fish,  cmstaceana  and  echhioderms,  are  iilenticid 
with  Tahiti  siwciea,  thouj^i  mnuy  new  species  were  obtained.  Na- 
ture has  been  rather  chary  of  hor  cutfjmological  gifts  to  her  Part- 
em groups :  but  in  the  Vitis  it  is  (juite  the  reverse.  I  found  a 
great  variety  of  Lepidoptera  and  Coleoptera,  some  of  the  latter  of 
great  size  and  beanty.  Manrntoma  keroi,  a  beetle,  attain*  ■ 
length  of  four  and  a  half  inches,  and  a  large  Dorcus  « 
The  larvffi  of  both  species  are  considered  a  delicacy  liy  the  n 
and  relished  by  some  of  the  foreigners. 

At  the  Vitia  I  found  many  new  speciea  of  reptiles,  and,  fOTtUt 
flrat  time,  met  with  frogs  and  land  snakes.  One  lizanl,  BrarJiffh' 
phtts  foMiatus^  attains  a  length  .of  three  feet.  Every  speciea  irf 
reptile  ia  eat#n  by  the  natives. 

While  I  was  iu  the  gronp,  the  natives  killed  the  Rev.  Mr.  1 
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and  eight  native  U'JU'hers.  Cftimibaliam  ia  stilt  conuuou  at  rlic 
ialsnds,  and  miuiy  parta  of  the  group  jiri>  too  ilungproiis  to 
explore. — A.  Gabbett. 

Skxks  of  the  Louster.  —  A  t'orrcspouilent  of  '■  Luiiil  anil 
Wntu-,"  nuikvs  an  onuounceineut,  which  is  endorsed  hy  Ui&  editor 
of  Uiat  paper,  to  the  ettfect  that  the  sex  of  Lobst«rs  can  be  read- 
ily det«rinined  liy  the  character  of  their  claws,  since,  in  nearly 
fourteen  hiindrcd  specimens  examined,  it  was  ascertained  that  in 
Uic  null;,  the  blnut,  tufted  claw  ia  always  on  the  left  side,  and  the 
«lisrpe«t  serrate  claw  on  the  right,  a  condition  of  things  exactly  re- 
Tersed  in  the  tVmale.  This,  however,  has  been  subsequently 
denieil.  and  the  quentjon  of  determining  the  sck  by  ineana  easily 
uudertttood  by  the  laity,  yet  remains  open. 

OccuiuiKNCK  OF  Land  Birds  fak  out  at  Sea.  — We  arc  in- 
debted to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the  following  extract 
from  a  letter  received  tVom  the  Hon.  L.  E.  Chittenden,  in  refer- 
ence to  certain  birds  which  came  on  board  the  vessel  in  which  he 
waa  prueeeding  to  Euroj^e.  Frequent  nientiou  ia  ma<Ie,  in  the 
writings  of  travellers,  of  birds  having  been  seen  far  out  at  sea ; 
but  it  is  not  often  that  so  satisfactory  an  identification  of  the 
spevlea  is  supplied,  as  that  flirnished  by  Mr,  Chittenden's  letter, 
"  Steamek  LAyAYETTK,  12  M.,  Oct.  19th,  1809. 

Latitude  41"  40';  longitude  64°  9';  distance  sailed  last  twenty- 
fyoT  hours.  .110  miles.  Distance  A'om  New  York.  589  miles.  To 
Brest.  244 1  miles.  There  has  been  a  strong  wind  from  the  north- 
west the  last  twenty-foiu"  hours.  Shortly  after  daylight  tliis  morn- 
itig.  land  birds  began  to  alight  on  the  sliip.  The  suilors  have  caught 
many,  some  twenty-five  or  tliirty.  They  seem  vt-ry  weary  and  dis- 
inclined to  move  after  having  alighted,  and  are  easily  caught. 
Tkfy  must  hare  been  UoKn  off  the  land,  but  it  is  singulur  that  so 
man^'  should  have  been  blown  away  by  a  wind  which  is  far  from  be- 
ing that  of  a  gale.  They  Qy  straight  to  the  ship  and  alight ;  do  not 
drcle  around  at  all.  I  have  been  showing  the  sailors  what  to  feed 
them  will).     They  have  produced  several  cages,  and  are  having 

?Dit«  ati  aviary.  Among  those  taken  were  the  following : — Bluebird 
StaiiitWilsonii) ;  Yellow-bellied  Woodpecker  (/^euawirtuaWils,) ; 
Field  .SjHirrow  (SpixeUa  punilla  Wils.).  acversd  specimens ;  Chipping 
Sparrow  (Siiizella  aockUix) ;  another  sparrow,  name  unknown,  but 
with  »  white  lliront,  breast  and  lower  part  of  body  yellowish  red 
(probably  /'aawreWn  iliaca)  \  a  creeper,  probably  Brown  Tree 
Creeper.     A  flycatcher,  either  the  common  Pewee  or  the  Wood 
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Pewue,  1  think  the  latt«r ;  and  two  warblers,  which  1  could  I 
recognize,  as  they  were  both   prolmbly  femflloB  with  no  t 
distinctive  marks." 

"  Thia  is  the  entry,  with  the  [>ortioiifl  in  parentheses  aildeil  now. 
The  roate  of  the  French  aiiips  is  far  to  the  aouthwnrtl  of  oil  the 
other  steamers.  You  will  see  from  the  map  that  we  cumc  ahont 
three  hundred  miles  south  of  Nova  ScoCin,  a  rather  loog  Hight  for 
the  birds.  Some  of  them  died,  Imt  the  greater  nuinl>cr  fed  well, 
and  when  we  were  in  Brest  harbor  I  made  tlie  sailors  set  them  free. 
So  you  may  hear  of  the  discovery  of  several  new  species  in  the 
norUi  of  France." 

"  I  told  you  that  1  thought  there  waa  a  robin  among  the  birds  that 
came  on  board  ship  ;  sncb  is  my  recollection,  llut  it  in  not  men- 
tjoned  in  my  note,  and  1  think  I  must  have  been  misUikcu." 

Iowa  Bikus.  —  The  following  species,  not  catalogued  in  Jj 
Allen's  excellent  "  Notes  on  Iowa  Birds  "  (Mom.  Boat.  Soc, 
Hist.,  Vol.  I.,  Pt.  IV.),  have  been  collected  by  nie  in  Iowa,  and  wrf 
ihoetly  preserved  in  the  cabinet  of  Iowa  College,  Grinnell.  When 
no  locality  is  given,  the  central  adjoining  counties  of  Poweshiek 
and  Jasper  are  to  be  understood.  In  two  cases  of  doubt,  an  in- 
terrogation point  is  added.  The  word  "  summer"  for  summer  rt»- 
ident,  is  used  when  justified  by  recorded  dates  of  capture. 

Tm-didtK : — Hermit  Thrush  (T.  Pallami  Cab.)  ;  seen  but  twice. 
Olive-backed  Thnish  (  T.  Swainsanii  Cab.) ;  common  in  u  locust 
nursery  last  year ;  wholly  absent  this  j'car.  Ruby-crowned  Wr«M 
{R,  citllendula  Licbt.)  ;  seen  as  late  as  May  2d.  Twgl'idi/lidte : 
—  Short-billed  Marsh  Wren  (C.  MtellarU  Cab.);  summer.  .S'.v'tn- 
colulfe:  —  Black  and  White  Creeper  (3f.  varia  Vicill,).  Yellow- 
rumped  Warbler  {Dendroiea  coi-onala  Gray) ;  common.  Chest- 
nut-sided Warbler  {D.  Pe^iaylvanica  Baird) ;  summer.  Noshviile 
Warbler  {H.  nificapilla  Baird)  ;  summer.  Hirundinidve  : — Hough- 
winged  Swallow  (C.  mrripennia  Bon.)  ;  summer.  Lvilriehidte : — 
Mocking  Bird  (3f.  polj/ghttus  Boio) ;  Juno  25th,  Augnst  4Ui, 
and  October  21et ;  in  both  the  central  counties  mentioned ;  but  no 
song  heard.  Vireotiidte :  —  White-eyed  Vireo  (K.  Ifoveburaofn^ 
Bon.) ;  June  let.  Yellow-throated  Flycatcher  ( V.  JUivifronx 
VieiU.)  ;  summer.  Red-eyed  Flycatcher  ( V.  olfvacKUi  VieiU.)  ; 
snmmer.  Frinyillidir.: — Harris's  Finch  {Z.  q^iendaGo.mh.)  \  taken 
twice,  the  lat^'st  May  Iflth.  Black  Suow-bini  (J.  fiyttmcifiji  Sclat.) ; 
abundant  In  early  spring.  Snow-bunting  (/'.  nivali*  Meyer); 
Clinton  count)',  and.  1  think,  Poweshiek.  Purple  Pinch  (C- 
purtrtui  Gray) ;   Clinton  eonnty.     Retl  Crossbill   (C.  Afi%ei 
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Wil8.)  ;  Lee  county.   White-throated  Sparrow  (Z,  albicoUia  Bon.)  ; 
October  7th.     Tree   Sparrow  (S.  monticola  Baird)  ;    common    in 
March  and  April.     Swamp  Sparrow  (M.  palustris  Baird)  ;  taken  in 
October.     Indigo  Bird  (C.  cyanea  Baird)  ;  summer ;  very  common. 
Cardinal  Bird  ((7.  Virffiy,taniis  Bon.)  ;  Lee  county.     Icteridce:  — 
.  Rasty  Blackbird  {S.  femigineus  Sw.)  ;   Clinton  and  Poweshiek 
counties.     Tyrannidce:  —  Yellow-bellied  Flycatcher  (E,  flaviven- 
tris  Baird)  ;  summer ;  not  rare.    Cueulidce  : — Yellow-billed  Cuckoo 
(C  Americanus  Bon.)  ;  summer ;  only  taken  in  a  grove  in  Kellogg, 
Jasper   county.      Picidce:  —  Pileated  Woodpecker    (H.  pUeoutu^ 
Baird)  ;  Lee  county.     StrigidcB :  —  Short-eared  Owl  {B.  Cassinii 
Brewer).     Falconidoe:  —  Duck  Hawk  (F.  anatum  Bon.)  ;  Clinton 
county.     Sharp-shinned  Hawk  {A,  fuscus  Bon.)  ;  Clinton  county. 
Golden  Eagle  {A.  Canadensis  Cass.).  Bald  Eagle  {H.  leucocephalu^ 
Savig.).     Columbidce:  —  Passenger  Pigeon  (E.  migratoria  Sw.)  ; 
few  seen ;  one  taken  young,  June  26th.  Gray  or  Red-breasted  Snipe 
(M.  griseus  Leach)  ;  Clinton  county.     Tell-tale,  or  Stone  Snipe  (Cr. 
Kidanoleuca   Bon.) ;    Clinton  county.      Yellow-legs  {G.  flavipes 
Bon.)  ;  common  in  prairie  sloughs.     Solitary  Sandpiper  (22.  solita- 
ries Bon.).      Marbled    Godwit   {L.  fedoa    Ord.).      Oruidoe:  — 
White  or  Whooping  Crane  {G.  Americamcs  Ord.)  ;  Tama  county. 
RaUidce :  —  Sora,  or  Common  Rail  (P.  CarolinaYieiW.) .     Coot  {F. 
Americana  Gm,).     Anatidce:  —  Trumpeter  Swan?  (C  buccinator 
Rich.). ;  young.    Brant  {B.  brenta  Steph.)  ;  large  flocks,  doubtless 
tMs  species.    Spoonbill  {S.  dypeataBoie)  ;  Clinton  county.    Gad- 
wall  (C  streperus  Gray)  ;  Polk  and  Clinton  counties.    Ringnecked 
Dock  {F.  coUaris  Baird)  ;  young.     Redbreasted  Merganser  {M, 
serrcUor  Linn.)  ;  Lee  county.     Hooded  Merganser  (L.  cucullaius 
Reich.)  ;  Lee  county.     Snow  Goose  {A,  hyperboreus  Pallas)  ;  Lee 
county.     Pelicanid(B :  —  Rough-billed  Pelican  (P.  erythrorhynchus 
6m.);  Lee  county.     Landau: — Ring-billed  Gull  (X.  Delawaren- 
sis  Onl.).     Forster's  Tern?  {S.  Forsteri  Nutt.)  ;  Clinton  county. 
To  this  list  I  may  add  the  Prothonotary  Warbler  and  the  Magpie 
(a  straggler) ,  known  to  have  been  taken  in  Lee  county.    All  of  the 
above  from  Lee  and  Clinton  counties  were  not  taken  by  myself, 
bat  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  locality  given. 
I  thus  add  fifty-four  species  to  one  hundi-ed  and  eight  of  Mr.  Al- 
len's list,  which  were  observed  in  seven  counties  of  Western  Iowa. 
Mr.  Allen  speaks  of  the  scarcity  of  certain  birds.     Of  these, 
the  Robin,  Blue  Bird,  Chipping  Sparrow,  Cat  Bird,  Yellow  War- 
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bier,  \Varbling  Vircn,  Ixiyigerheail  Slirikv,  Iloboliub  anil  Omt 
Uoraed  Owl,  lire  Hbimdunt  iu  tlie  district  now  e«i]c<'iuJly  reported 
from.  1  have  not  met  with  Wilson's  Thnisli.  Winter  Wr«rn.  Tlt> 
lurk,  Tcuuessee  and  Blue  Warblcre.  Graaa  J'Hncb.  Ileoalow's  SpcF- 
row,  jlrkaneas  and  Great-crested  Flycstcliora.  Velio W-b«UJ«d 
Woodpecker,  Leost,  Fe<rtorol  and  Spotted  Sandpipers  and  Sooty  , 
Tern.  — H.  W.Pabker. 

The  Colorado  Potato  Beetle  is  Niles,  ALcuigax.  —  While 
in  Niloa,  Klichigaa,  ttiis  winter,  I  took  somewhat  Hpccial  jiftiaa  to 
gmn  iaformatiou  in  regiinl  to  the  Colorado  Potato  Beetle,  its  it  bad 
been  observed  ou  one  farm  in  that  town.  On  the  ttarm  of  JaiBH 
Hudson,  of  whom  I  made  my  inquiries,  not  a  bug  of  this  sort  waa 
seen  before  or  during  thu  year  ltiG8 ;  but  n  very  few  were  seenoD 
a  farm  aliout  half  a  mile  to  the  west.  In  the  summer  of  1849t 
this  beetle  appeared  on  Mr.  Hudson's  potatoes,  nlieu  tbry  Wtn 
about  a  foot  high;  when  be  first  saw  them  only  two  or  tlmt 
wore  on  a  hill,  but  they  increased  all  tlirough  the  season. 

In  April,  of  ItSTU,  Mr.  Hudson  iu  plowing  bis  fields,  ploughed 
up  the  fliU  grown  lieetles,  oud  they  walked  about,  being  ver^'  lively. 
He  planted  Early  Rose  potatoes  about  April  Ibst,  and  ns  soon  u 
they  were  fairly  up  these  beetles  eommcneed  their  attacks  upon 
them.  He  began  to  kill  them  by  squeezing  tliem  between  two 
paddles,  going  over  the  ground  daily,  but  upptireiitly  without  check- 
ing them.  He  then  mixetl  Pitris  Green  with  ashes  and  sprinkled 
the  mixture  on  a  dozen  rows,  the  vines  at  this  time  being  a  fool 
high,  and  tVom  these  rows  be  secured  a  fair  crop  of  potatoes. 
Where  the  mixliire  was  not  sprinkled,  the  bugs  ate  all  the  leaves, 
and  iu  many  cases  they  ate  the  stalks  to  a  considerable  extent. 
They  now  began  on  a  new  field  hitherto  untouched,  appearing  in 
such  numbers  as  almost  literally  to  cover  both  the  leaves  an<l  tliB 
stalks.  They  were  so  numerous  that  in  less  than  an  hour  one  mui 
gathered  about  twenty  quarts  of  them !  They  readily  drop  tmaa 
the  vines  and  then  feign  death.  The  beetles  swept  right  through 
this  field,  going  at  the  rate  of  al>out  ten  or  twenty  rods  in  % 
week.  Their  yellowish  eggs  were  always  nbuudnnl  ou  the  under 
side  of  tlie  potato  leaves :  but  they  also  laid  their  vggs  un 
weeds,  spires  of  grass,  and  eveji  on  dry  slkka  I  While  the  havoc, 
above  described,  was  going  on,  no  other  species  of  insects  atta 
Uie  jiotaioe^i.     At  tliis   time  tlic  Colora<h>  bugs   were  abiq 
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about  tbe  larm-lmUdiDgs,  and  eveu  UDtiTed  the  bbiise.  Toads 
are  tlieir  natural  eDemies,  eagerly  di'vouriog  them.  But  on  this 
farm  the  bens  were  never  seen  eating  tbem. 

On  the  rarm  above  mentioned,  the  iiugs  disappeared  suddenly 
in  the  «arly  part  of  September. 

It  may  be  added  that  tbey  seein  to  prefer  Chenango  potatoes 
to  tbe  Early  Rose ;  and  that  they  would  hardly  touch  the  Early 
(loodricb,  though  growing  side  by  aide  with  the  Chenango,  which 
they  eagerly  devoured.  I  would  also  add  that  these  insects  do 
Dot  cvoflne  themselves  to  the  vines,  but  enter  the  hills  and  attack 
the  potatoes  themselvea,  —  Sanbokn  Tenney.  Williams  College, 
Ftbruttrg.  1871. 

Destructives  ESS  of  tub  WariE  Ants."  —  Ilikving  to  repair  and 
paint  my  office  a  year  ago,  my  boy  put  my  stationery  for  a  few 
(Uys  on  the  floor,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  it  all  eaten 
through  by  the  white  ants,  which  are  destructive  of  everything 
upon  this  Island.  Nothing  but  teak,  and  not  always  that,  escapes 
Uieir  (hngg.  Numbers  of  houses  in  Jamestown  are  fairly  gutted 
by  them  —  doors,  window  saahea,  floors  and  roofs  are  all  eaten 
up — so  Uiat  nothing  but  the  bare  walls  are  now  standing,  their 
ownurs  being  too  poor  to  i-ebnild  with  iron  and  teak. 

1  send  a  volume  of  Allison's  History  of  Europe,  to  show  you 
tbe  deatructive  powers  of  this  extraordinary  insect.  —  Thomas 
Fbtkasi,  t'niteii  States  Consul  at  Si.  Helena. 

SiicatKo  Mice.  —  A  wimmunication  in  the  N.ituralist  some 
time  ago  in  regard  to  musical  mice,  prepared  me  for  a  phenomenon 
which  recently  came  under  my  obsenation,  which  otherwise  would 
liare  Astonished  me  beyond  conception.  I  was  sitting  a  few  even- 
ings aince,  not  far  from  a  half-open  closet  door,  when  1  was  star- 
tled by  A  sound  issuing  from  the  closet,  of  sncli  marvellous  beauty 
that  1  at  once  asked  my  wife  how  liobliie  Bums  (our  canary)  bad 
firand  his  way  into  tbe  closet,  and  what  conid  start  him  to  singing 
such  a  ijueer  nnil  sweet  song  in  the  dark.  I  procured  a  light  and 
tbaad  it  tu  be  a  moune!  He  had  filled  an  over-shoe  from  a  basket 
of  pop-corn  which  had  been  popped  and  placed  in  the  closet  in  the 
looming.  Whether  this  rare  collection  of  food  inspired  him  with 
«Mig  !  know  not,  but  I  had  not  the  heart  to  disturb  his  com. 
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hojiing  to  heir  ttom  biiu  again.  Last  night  hia  eong  was  renewed. 
I  a|)proiii'liG{l  iriUi  a  subflueil  light  and  with  great  cautiou.  anil  bad 
the  pleaBure  of  seeing  him  sitting  nniung  his  <x>m  niiil  siiigitig  bU 
beaiitifhl  boIo.  I  observed  him  witliout  intemipUoii  for  l*rn  mli^ 
Utcs,  not  over  four  feet  A'oin  him.  His  song  was  not  a  chirp,  lint 
a  eontiauona  song  of  mueieal  tone,  a  kind  of  lotoit-to-tcee-teoo-teoo- 
vitt-u-oo,  quite  varied  in  pitch.  While  obucrriiig  hira  I  took  far 
granted  that  lie  was  tlie  common  house-mouse  {Mua  muACuina),  bat 
when  he  sprang  from  the  shoe  to  make  his  escape  he  appeajwi  |[ke 
the  prairie  mouse  (Hespemmya  Jifichiganenvis),  o  spi^cie*  I  li»l 
not,  however,  observed  before  indoors.  1  have  thns  far  failed  to 
eecnre  this  little  ro<lent  musician,  but  shall  continue  to  do  all  t 
can  in  the  way  of  pop-corn  to  entertain  him,  and  if  hia  marvellous 
voice  give>8  him  the  preiiminence  in  mouscilom  which  he  deserves, 
by  the  aid  of  Natural  Selection  I  shall  presently  have  a  chorus  of 
mic«,  in  which  case  yon  shall  receive  their  first  visit, — W.  0. 
HuJtEV,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

TuE  El'uoi-ean  noRXET  IN  Aheiuca.  —  Thls  wasp  ( Kwpo 
crabro  Linn.)  is  very  common  here,  and  has  been  to  my  knowledge 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years,  or  ever  since  1  have  been  in  this 
place.  I  think  it  is  something  over  twenty  years  since  there  was 
an  immense  colony  in  the  roof  of  an  old  ice  house,  at  the  gable 
end  of  which  was  n  round  hole  for  air  about  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter.  This  hole  formed  the  entrance  to  their  abode,  fiolb 
their  brood  cells  and  the  outer  covering  ai'e  very  brittle,  so  i 
BO,  that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  theui  whole.  The  paper  » 
to  be  made  of  green  wood,  iu  procuring  which,  they  girdle  | 
quantities  of  (he  branches  of  our  lilac  bushes. 

The  mass  of  comb  which  I  send  you,  was  taken,  I  think,] 
years  ago  last  foil.  The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  o 
independent  of  the  outer  covering,  at  the  time  I  secured  i 
Eighteen  inches  long,  twenty-three  inches  in  circumference, 
were  eleven  atories  or  sets  of  comb.  The  circumference  of  ^ 
commencing  at  the  top,  was  as  follows  :  — 17,  23.  27,  27,27,  28j 
27, 23, 19, 7,  inches,  making  a  onited  circnmference  of  abont  M 
one  feet.  Widtli  of  largest  cells  f<Kir  lines,  making  six  and  a 
quarter  cells  to  the  square  inch.  This,  I  believe,  makea  about 
one  thousand  five  hnndred  and  eighty-one  cells.  This  neat-^ 
between  the  weather  boanis  and  the  inner  lining  of  hoan 
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was  once  an  ice  house.  This  cavity  was  at  one  time  filled  with 
hay,  bat  the  hay  in  many  places  had  settled  down,  leaving  large 
vacant  spaces,  in  one  of  which  this  nest  was  formed,  about  four 
or  five  feet  from  the  ground.  The  entrance  was  by  a  knot  hole. — 
J.  Angus,  West  Farms^  N.  T. 

[Mr.  A.  J.  Olmstead  writes  us  that  this  hornet  has  been  seen 
since  1863,  at  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  that  the  nest  is  made  of  the 
green  wood  of  the  lilac.  "  It  does  much  damage  to  fruit,  but  at 
the  same  time  destroys  many  insects." — Eds.] 

The  Migration  of  Hawks.  —  The  solitary  habits  of  the  Hawks 
are  so  frequently  referred  to  in  general  works,  treating  of  the  nat- 
ural history  of  these  interesting  birds,  as  being  especially  distinc- 
tive of  the  birds  of  this  family,  as  to  fully  indicate  the  general 
prevalency  of  the  opinion  that  they  are  in  no  degree  gregarious, 
in  confirmation  of  the  observations  of  Dr.  William  Wood,  published 
in  ttie  February  number  of  the  Naturalist  (1871),  in  which  he 
states  he  and  some  of  his  ornithological  friends  had  repeatedly  no- 
ticed considerable  companies  of  hawks  passing  over  in  early  spring- 
time. I  may  add  that  I  have  myself  observed  numerous  similar 
instances,  in  the  autumn  as  well  as  in  the  spring.  At  Spring- 
field (Massachusetts),  I  for  several  years  noticed  it  as  a  quite  reg- 
ular occurrence,  and  I  have  since  observed  similar  flights  of  hawks 
in  Iowa.  On  one  occasion  (in  April,  1862)  I  noticed  hundreds 
slowly  sailing  over  in  the  peculiar  gjTatory  manner  of  these  birds. 
They  formed  a  long  loose  flock,  extending  both  to  the  northward 
and  the  southward  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  the  whole  company  oc- 
cupying- more  than  an  hour  in  passing  a  given  point.  Though 
soaring  at  a  considerable  height,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  com- 
pany was  composed  of  representatives  of  several  species.  While 
this  mode  of  migration  is  more  characteristic,  perhaps,  of  our  Bu- 
teones  (the  Red-tailed,  Red-shouldered,  and  Broad-winged  Hawks) 
than  of  other  species,  the  common  Accipiter  Cooperi  is  frequently- 
associated  with  them. — J.  A.  Allen. 

Longevity  of  a  Marine  Shell. — Mr.  Tryon  (Conch.  Sec. 
Acad.  Nat.  Sci.,  Philad.)  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  M.  Gabb,  who 
collected  LUtorina  muriccUa  in  the  first  week  in  September,  speci- 
mens of  which  were  now  living,  although  having  been  out  of 
irater  not  less  than  four  months.  This  he  believed  was  the  first 
case,  on  record,  of  the  longevity  of  life  illustrated  in  marine 
species. 
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The  WiKG  OK  Bats. — In  5Iax  SelailUe's  "  Archiv,"  Bnnd  tUm 
l"*  Hefl,  18  11  most  exhaustive  luiil  intcrcstiiip;  pnper  ou  the  sbniefr 
are  of  the  bat's  wing,  by  Dr.  Joseph  Subbtil,  of  Prague.  Loog 
ago  Spftllanzani  discorcr^d  thnt  huts  which  hnil  tiivir  eyes  pot 
out  ivcrc  able,  nevertheless,  when  alloned  to  Sy  nbout  in  a  rsooit 
to  avoid  threads  stretched  ncroBs  it.  Thia  faculty  he  attiibat«d  to 
some  highly  devclopeil  sense  of  tnui-h  poaBesse<l  by  the  wing.  Or. 
^hobl  hns  repentod  these  expcritneuls ;  but  for  the  pntting  oot 
of  the  eyes  he  has  substituted  the  less  painfull  inetlioil  of  covering 
them  with  sticking  plaster.  He  has  kept  bats,  thus  trenltxl,  for  m 
year  alive  in  hie  room,  oud  has  eutirely  conliriiied  SpalliuixniFi 
results.  To  account  for  these  plii>noiiii-na.  the  wingH  of  bats  hn« 
been  csamini-d  for  peculiar  nerve-endings,  by  Cuvier,  Lcyilig,  na 
Krausc,  but  without  any  success.  The  author's  discoveries  ua 
therefore  quite  new  to  science,  llie  following  is  a  short  abstTMt 
of  his  results.  The  hat's  wing  membrane  consists  of  two  sbseto 
of  skin,  the  upper  derived  iVuin  tliat  of  the  back,  the  lower  fhna 
timt  of  the  lielly.  The  epiilemiic  and  Malpighian  layers  in  «sdi 
shcot  remain  separate,  wliilst  the  true  skin  is  inseiinrably  niMd. 
In  thia  IViscd  meilium  layer  are  imbedded  the  muscles,  nerves,  ¥«•- 
sols,  etc.,  of  the  wing.  A  complicated  arrangement  of  dvlicsts 
muscles  is  described,  which  have  their  tendons  formed  of  el&Btic 
tissue  instead  of  the  usual  white  fibrous  tissue.  There  are  «lso 
present  numerous  long  elastic  ItuniUes  stretched  in  different  direc- 
tions in  different  regions  of  the  wing.  The  arteries  are  each  a^ 
compauied  by  a  single  vein  and  a  nerve,  the  tlirce  keeping  company 
ae  far  as  the  commencement  of  the  capillary  system.  With  rogonl 
to  the  pnlsatiou  in  the  wing.  Dr.  SohobI  has  nothing  new  to  add  to 
the  olisenations  of  Wharton  Jones  and  Leydig.  The  whole  wlni; 
is  covered,  both  on  the  upper  and  under  surface,  with  estrcmely 
fine,  spuracly  scattered  hairs.  These  hiurs  are  most  nninoroMM  on  the 
inner  third  of  the  hijider  part  of  the  wing,  and  they  gradually  de- 
crease in  number  towards  the  tip.  The  two  wings,  taken  together] 
contain  from  eight  thousand  to  ten  thousand  of  them.  They 
have  a  general  resemblance  to  those  on  the  body,  but  ore  simpler 
tn  form.  Their  length  is  about  0.2500"""  in  T'-spcruf/n  wnrfi'mw, 
the  species  princi]>ally  made  nee  of  in  these  investigations.  Each 
hau*  sac  has  from  two  to  seven  sebaceous  glands,  according  to  Itic 
species,  and  one  sweat  gland  opening  Into  its  sac.  The  two  o 
llbruus  hiyiTS  of  the  hair  sue  have  no  ehnrp  line  of  deniarCstlon 
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to  separate  them  from  the  surroundiug  connective  tissue,  but  the 
inner  or  hyaline  coat  is  highly  developed,  and,  after  being  con- 
stracted  beneath  the  hair  bulb,  widens  out  and  encloses  the  sense- 
bodies  (Tastkorperchen),  one  of  which  organis  is  connected  with 
each  hair. 

The  nerves  of  the  wing  may  be  considered  to  consist  of  five 
layers,  i.  e.,  there  is  one  occupying  the  centre  of  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  the  wing,  which  gives  off  on  each  side  of  it  four  others, 
and  these  are  successively  finer  and  finer  as  they  approach  the  op- 
IK)site  surfaces.  The  inner  layer  and  the  one  immediately  on 
each  side  of  it,  consist  of  nerve  fibres  with  dark  borders,  the  other 
layers  of  pale  fibres  only.  The  tastkorperchen  are  connected 
with  the  second  layer.  The  fifth  layer  of  finest  fibres  ends  as 
a  network  between  the  innermost  layer  of  cells  of  the  Malpighian 
layer  of  the  epidermis.  The  tastkorperchen  are  shaped  like  a 
fir-cone  with  a  rounded  apex  turned  inwards.  They  lie  imme- 
diately below  the  root  of  the  hair ;  and  their  core  or  central  sub- 
stance is  formed  of  a  prolongation  of  the  cells  forming  the  two 
root  sheaths  of  the  hair.  Their  length  is  0.0259  and  their  breadth 
0.0175™™.  A  nerve  containing  about  six  dark-edged  fibres  is 
distributed  to  each  korperchen.  Just  before  the  nerve  reaches 
this  oi^an  it  splits  into  two,  and  three  fibres  pass  to  one  side  of 
it,  three  to  the  other.  The  fibres  are  then  wound  round  the  body 
so  as  to  sheathe  its  cellular  core.  Dr.  Schobl  thinks  it  proba- 
ble that  the  fibres  on  one  side  are  continuous  with  those  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  that  there  is  thus  a  bipolar  arrangement  here. 
He  attributes  to  the  fine  network  of  pale  nerve  fibres  belonging 
to  the  fifth  layer  the  appreciation  of  temperature,  pain,  etc. ;  to 
the  tastkorperchen  the  highly  exalted  sense  of  touch.  It  is 
carious  that  both  kinds  of  nerve  endings  are  connected  with  the 
Malpighian  layer  of  the  skin.  In  conclusion,  the  author  states 
that  he  believes  he  has  found  similar  bodies  in  peculiarly  sensitive 
places  in  other  mammals,  and  promises  an  early  account  of  them. 
— 2^  Academy. 

Differences  between  Young  and  Adult  Fishes. — Mr.  R.  Bliss, 
at  a  meeting  of  Bost.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc,  spoke  of  some  of  the  mark- 
ings which  distinguish  young  from  adult  fishes.  He  had  recently 
examined  some  specimens  from  India  which  had  a  double  line  on 
the  median  space ;  or  rather  a  single  line  starting  from  the  gill- 


lovers,  running  tn  the  tail  nuii  tlieii  rotiirning  to  the  gill-tMJvera. 
lie  found  this  to  bri  thi>  young  stnte,  aod  this  tho  inatiner  in  wltioh 
u  dark,  solid  band  wtis  formed  and  became  iMTf'cct  when  tlin  flsh 
reached  tlie  adult  atnte.  Another  species  ronna  u  band  which  i1Ib> 
np|)cant,  leaving  only  one  spot  at  t)ie  he^  tuid  another  at  the  tall. 
A  tliinl  species  begins  with  a  liand  and  ends  with  croHa  Btriw, 
tile  band  disappearing.  Tlicse  cxanipleA.  he  aaid,  ahuw  the  nevck- 
Hitj  of  studying  flHhea  in  all  stages  of  tlieir  growUi. 

Cakuinal  Gkosbeak. — On  the  Ulst  of  January  last,  u  day  to 
be  remembered  as  one  of  the  coldest  of  tliis  very  (lold  winter,  a 
Mjwciraen  of  the  female  Cardinal  Grosbeak  {C'ariUiialU  Virginia- 
nus  Bonap.)  was  shot  in  the  spruce  wooils  at  I'oint  Ilcasant,  about 
one  mile  ftom  Halifax.  Thu  plumage  of  the  bird  forliadc  the  idea 
of  its  having  escaped  tVom  confinement,  while  its  shyness,  coupled 
with  the  fact  of  it*t  being  found  on  skinning  to  be  actually  fkt  and 
in  good  condition,  precluded  the  possibility  of  its  being  a  atomt- 
blown  waif,  brought  by  a  revolving  gale  from  the  south.  Its  crop 
rontained  a  few  partially  digested  seeds,  cereal  in  appearance. — J. 
Matthew  Jon'i:»,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Akkival  of  BrRDs.  ^ — On  March  Utli  the  first  filuebirds  and 
Uobins  made  their  appearance  in  Salem,  and  on  March  lOtb  two 
flocks  of  geese  passed  over  the  city  on  tlieir  northern  journey. 
The  White-bellied  Swallow  was  not  noticed  before  April  2d. 

Tm:  CiirroNS. — Dr.  P.  P.  Carpenter,  of  Montreal,  made  a  ver- 
bal communication  to  the  Boston  Society  on  the  family  of  Cliitona ; 
but,  us  his  Monograph  of  the  group  ia  now  in  the  press,  and  wED 
shoi-tly  be  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  it  is  not  nac- 
essary  to  anticipate  his  results.  If  any  naturnlists  have  apeolea 
which  thoy  wish  reported  on,  he  will  he  happy  to  name  them  firam 
the  typical  series,  which  (witli  his  other  collections)  he  has  pi». 
seuted  to  the  Mnsoum  of  McGill  College. 

Cattlb  Tick  is  the  Uuxan  Eau.  —  Enclosed  you  will  find  atkft 
the  history  of  which  is  this :  —  A  young  man  applied  to  Dr.  Boo- 
clier,  of  Iowa  City,  for  a  trouble  of  the  ear.  Four  mouths  bvtbn 
he  had  been  in  New  Mexico  and  had  slept  out  of  doors  many 
times.  The  trouble  of  the  ear  commenced  about  that  time.  Hi* 
ear  pained  him  many  times  but  not  aevcrcly.  On  looking  into  Ua 
fur  foreign  material  was  seen,  and  on  removal  proved  to  be  the 
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bug  enclosed.    It  was  alive  and  lived  three  days  thereafter. — E. 
H.  Hazen,  M.  D.,  Davenport^  Iowa. 

[It  is  a  species  allied  to  Ixodes  bovis  Riley,  or  common  cattle 
tick. — Eds.] 

A3CCRICAN  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. — 
The  Board  of  Trade  of  Indianapolis  recently  held  a  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  the  next  meeting  of  the 
A.  A.  A.  S.,  which  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis  in  August  next, 
beginning  on  Wednesday,  the  16th.  The  meeting  was  largely 
attended  and  a  Local  Committee  of  one  hundred  persons  was  ap- 
pointed and  divided  into  sub-committees  on  Reception^  Finance^ 
Lodging^  ExcursionSy  RoomSy  Invitations^  and  Railroads,  Arrange- 
ments were  made  for  two  excursions  during  the  session  of  the 
Association.  One  to  Terre  Haute,  a  distance  of  seventy-three 
miles  from  Indianapolis,  ^here  the  Association  will  remain  over 
night  and  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  citizens.  On  this  ex- 
cursion a  visit  will  be  made  to  the  celebrated  Block-coal  field  (iron 
smelting  <ioal)  and  Blast  fbrnaces,  of  Clay  County.  This  coal  is 
ilow  attracting  much  attention  and  the  visit  will  be  most  interest- 
ing geologically.  The  other  excursion  proposed  is  to  New  Albany, 
on  the  Ohio  River,  where  there  are  a  number  of  interesting  manu- 
factories, among  them  the  only  plate  glass  works  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  largest  railroad  bridges  in  the  world  is  also 
located  there.  The  Association  will  also  remain  at  New  Albany 
over  night. 

The  people  of  Indianapolis  and  vicinity  seem  to  be  resolved  to 
make  the  forthcoming  meeting  a  success,  and  every  facility  and 
accommodation  will  be  secured  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Local  Committee :  —  Chair- 
many  Hon.  Daniel  Macauley  ;  Vice  Presidents^  Thomas  McGuire, 
Esq.,  and  John  C.  Wright,  Esq. ;  General  Secretary^  T.  B,  Elli- 
ott, Esq. ;  Corresponding  Secretary ^  Professor  E.  T.  Cox  ;  Treas- 
urery  F.  A.  W.  Davis,  Esq. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  Indian- 
apolis meeting :  —  Retiring  President^  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hlth*,  Mon- 
treal ;  President^  Professor  Asa  Gray,  Cambridge  ;  Vice  President, 
Professor  G.  F.  Barker,  New  Haven ;  Permanent  Secretary y  Pro- 
fessor Joseph  Lovering,  Cambridge;  General  Secretary,  F.  W. 
Pdtnam,  Salem ;  Treasurer,  W,  S.  Vaux,  Philadelphia. 
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Wc  nnderstand  that  lUe  Buh-sM-tion  of  Mic.fo»eap^,  i 
starUHl  at  tlie  Salem  mcettug,  and  developed  ill  Troy,  will  1 
ret)ru8eRted  at  the  next  meeting,  and  we  beg  to  suggest  to  Uk 
Lwul  Committee  the  importance  of  providing  a  room  with  proper 
light  and  substantial  tables  fur  the  use  of  this  Hub-section.  and  a 
eHfe  place  for  the  deposit  of  the  iuatnunenta  that  tmitouhtiHlIy  wUI 
be  talicn  to  the  meeting  if  members  are  notifietl  in  tbe  gt-ncml 
circular  that  such  arrangements  have  beea  made. 

We  also  trust  tliat  some  change  will  l>e  made  by  the  Aasociatiou 
in  relation  to  the  Proceedings  on  tbe  first  ilay,  and  the  time  of 
delivery  of  the  President's  ad<lress,  which  certainly  shoiilii  come 
off  before  he  resigns  the  chair  to  bis  successor,  and  Uicre  t^ems  no 
more  appropriate  time  for  the  delivery  of  the  address  than  the  flret 
cvetiiiig,  which  it  would  be  well  to  have  permanently  allotte<i  to 
this  purpose  by  vote  of  the  Association.  The  organization  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Association  could  be  vorj*  much  facilitated  t 
complete  change  of  the  present  irregular  anil  conf\ising  i 
proceeding,  and  we  trust  the  next  meeting  will  Inaugurate  J 
oided  change  in  this  resiwct. 

Members  will  remember  that  the  title»  of  their  papers  n 
sent  in  advance  to  the  Permanent  Secretary. 

In  this  connection  we  call  attention  to  a  circular,  whicl 
been  mailed  to  the  address  of  every  member  from  the  office  o 
Natdbalist,  in  relation  to  the  early  publication  of  the  papers  H 
be  read  at  the  meeting,  and  to  request  any  person,  who  haa  not 
received  a  copy  and  who  intends  to  reati  a  paper  i 
Xatural  History  Sections,  to  send  to  the  olHce  of  the  j 
Naturalist  for  one. 
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GEOLOGY. 
SouE  Physical  FEArriiES  of  the  Apfaj.a 
TUE  Atlantic  Coast  of  the  Uxitsd  States,  KSfKCULLY  i 
Cape  Hatteras. —  At  the  meeting,  February  1st.,  of  the  BostOB 
Society  of  Natural  History,  Professor  N.  S.  Shaler  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  coast  tine  in  the  neighborhooti  of  Cajke  Ilattcras  and 
the  Clicsapenlce  Bay.  He  thought  it  imjmrtant  in  view  of  the  Zo- 
ological as  well  as  the  physical  hjstorj-  of  the  continent,  to  detvr- 
mine  the  causes  which  had  given  the  existing  form  to  the  a 
line  of  this  continent.  The  coast  between  the  Kio  Grande  i 
Chesapeake,  presents  but  two  considerable  promiueiicea. 
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that  of  Florida,  is  probably  entirely  the  product  of  organic  life,  and 
as  such,  probably  the  most  considerable  geogi'aphical  feature  on 
our  earth's  surface  the  product  of  that  agent  alone.  Cape  Hat- 
teras,  however,  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  any  way  the  result  of 
reef  building  animals,  though  it  has  been  suggested  that  possibly 
the  banks  so  like  the  reefs  of  Florida,  may  rest  upon  ancient 
coral  deposits.  Sections  through  the  reefs  show  tliat  they  are 
built  on  clay  bottoms.  The  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays  may 
be,  in  part,  at  least,  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  vast  ice 
streams  which  during  the  glacial  period  passed  down  the  main 
rivers  which  lead  into  them,  just  as  they  poured  down  the  Hudson 
and  the  Connecticut,  had  eroded  the  soft  rocks  upon  which  they 
descended  from  the  harder  rocks  of  the  Appalachi^ln  Mountains 
just  as  the  streams  of  the  Rhone  and  Hhine  had  cut  away  the  soft 
rocks  making  the  lake  basins  of  Geneva  and  Constance.  We  can- 
not, however,  in  this  way  account  for  the  formation  of  Pamlico  and 
Albemarle  sounds,  though  the  mud  and  sands  which  form  the  out- 
lying banks  are  probably  derived  from  the  excavation  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, just  ^  the  similar  deposits,  which  enclose  the  broad  water  of 
the  peninsula  of  Eastern  Virginia,  are  derived  from  the  excava- 
tion of  the  Delaware  Bay. 

It  is  likely  that  the  promontory  of  Cape  Ilatteras  is  the  result 
of  the  elevation  of  an  outlying  ridge  of  the  Appalachians  near 
Richmond,  Virginia.  At  that  point  there  is  a  ridge  of  syenite 
appearing  from  beneath  the  tertiary  clays.  This  ridge  clefts  to 
the  east ;  beneath  the  clays  to  the  north,  is  similarly  hidden,  but, 
towards  the  south,  extends  as  far  as  near  Weldon,  where  it  may 
give  place  to  other  similar  ridges  which  cont^ue  the  elevation  to 
the  southward.  The  height  of  this  ridge  can  be  ascertained  by 
following  it  to  the  westward,  where  we  find  it  sinking  beneath  the 
coal,  the  syenite  lying  more  than  a  thousand  feet  deep,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles  from  the  summit.  So  we  see  that  Richmond  is 
on  a  mountain  one  thousand  feet  or  more  high,  though  covered  b}' 
subsequent  accumulations  after  having  been  much  eroded.  The 
mining  sections  through  the  beds  of  the  Liassic  coal  field  give  us 
the  best  of  evidence  on  this  point.  This  ridge  is  parallel  to  the 
Alleghanies,  and  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  that  system.  We 
must  modify  our  theory  of  the  elevation  of  the  Appalachian  chain, 
so  as  to  admit  that,  instead  of  having  been  altogether  the  product 
of  forces   acting  during  and  just  after  the  carboniferous  time 
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alone,  this  i-levatiou  continued  to  go  on  until  after  the  fa 
thp  LiiiHsic  rooks  of  the  Ricbmond  coal  field  which  are 
tnriied  bv  the  elevation  of  the  syenite  ridge  to  tlie  tiuttwaril. 
While  the  AppnI&i'liitms  have  thia  comparatively  recent  outline  to 
the  eantward.  they  have  an  ancient  ridge  in  a  comparable  jiositton 
about  us  far  to  the  westward.  The  Cincinnati  and  Nauhville 
Siluriau  domes  are  only  the  highest  points  of  a  low  ridge  which 
was  elevnteil  on  n  position  parallel  to  the  sMbseqiicnUycrcatvid 
Appalachian  systeto.  This  ridge  was  elevated  ns  early  as  the 
period  of  tJie  Calciferous  sand  rock.  This  ia  proven  by  the  trace* 
of  lieat-hee  and  broiceu  sbelU  iu  beds  of  the  Hudson  River  Period, 
and  by  the  existence  of  great  deposits  of  salt  in  tile  CalcifcroUB 
sand  rock  which  could  only  have  been  formed  when  that  rock  wa« 
out  of  water.  We  have,  bi  thin  i-idgo,  the  first  of  the  folds  of  the 
Appalachian  system,  which  built  continually  towards  the  east- 
ward. 

The  Hatteras  projection  was  due  to  the  elevation  of  the  Ricb- 
mond element  of  the  Appalachians.  The  Ijordcr  tertiary  rocks 
were  thrown  up  and  have  resisted  the  wearing  action  about  Hat- 
teras. This  ridge  was  possibly  of  the  same  age  as  tl»>  Connect!* 
cut  River  dislocatious  of  the  Tom  and  Flolyoke  series,  and  of  the 
Martha's  Vineyard  series,  to  which  it  is  approximately  parallel. 

The  liistory  of  the  Appftlachian   chain  showed  that  th^, 
most  mountains,  tended  to  grow  by  successive  parallel  ad( 
Mountains  are  characteristically  shore  phenomena,  rarely 
veloped  away  ftom  that  line. 

The  character  of  the  topography  chRuges  materially 
Weldon.  Its  character  canuot  be  expluined  by  the  ordinary  at- 
mospheric influences.  The  soundings  also  afford  similar  indica- 
tions. The  topography  near  the  coast  is  purely  submarine,  as 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  sea.  Passing  inland,  the  evidences  of 
the  action  of  the  atmospheric  agents  appear.  He  thought  the 
whole  of  this  shore  indicated  a  recent  origin,  un  emergence  and  a 
slight  sinking  within  the  period  of  man's  remembrance.  There 
hod  been  in  the  most  recent  geological  period  a  rising  and  sink- 
ing of  the  coast,  ns  nt  Charleston,  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet;  Muioo, 
two  hundred  feet ;  and  greater  on  the  const  of  Labrailor,  hs  Dr. 
Packard  has  shown.  These  alternations  of  sinking  and  elevation 
could  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  sea  flows  in  tbelr 
centrnl  regions,  more  couetantty  sinking  the  laud   areas,  rising 
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when  the  pivot  point  of  this  rotation  was  at  the  shore,  the  sinking 
of  sea  bottom  and  rising  of  the  land  could  go  on  without  changing 
the  position  of  the  shore  line ;  if,  however,  this  pivot  point  were 
to  the  seaward  of  the  shore,  the  movement  would  cause  the  land 
to  gain  on  the  sea ;  if  the  pivot  point  were  to  the  landward  of  the 
shore,  the  sea  would  seem  to  gain. 

He  spoke  of  the  great  influence  which  Hatteras  had  exerted  in 
deflecting  the  Gulf  Stream  fVom  its  course. 

Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  said  that  the  syenite  at  Richmond,  Virginia, 
must  have  been  elevated  in  a  cold  state ;  there  was  no  evidence  of 
its-  having  interpenetrated  the  coal  measures.  He  agreed  with  Pro- 
fessor Shaler  in  regard  to  the  elevation  of  the  coast,  the  pivot 
point  being  in  Virginia.  In  Carolina  a  cannon  placed  in  one  of 
the  streets  is  now  under  water.  In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  State 
of  Maine  fishermen  had  noticed  what  they  call  the  growth  of 
rocks ;  those  which,  within  their  recollection,  were  submarine,  now 
appearing  above  the  surface. 

Mr.  Shaler  referred  to  Mr.  Heinrichs,  who  was  now  working  in 
the  coal  measures  at  Richmond,  and  hoping  soon  to  get  down  to  the 
the  syenite.    He  expected  valuable  results  from  the  investigations. 

Mr.  ^.  B.  Perry  said,  in  regard  to  the  syenite  underlying  the 
coal,  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  intrusion.  The  syenite  wad  in 
existence  before  the  coal  was  laid  down.  In  regard  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  coast,  he  alluded  to  the  obser\'ations  of  Elie  de 
Beaumont,  that  the  elevations  of  a  particular  period  were  parallel. 
The  oldest  uplifting,  that  on  the  west  of  Hudson's  Bay  in  N.  N. 
W.  and  S.  S.  E.  direction,  called  in  Europe  the  elevation  of  Fin- 
isterre,  is  earlier  than  the  Laurentian,  and  crosses  it.  Suppose 
there  were  such  an  elevation  under  the  surface  of  the  water,  corals 
would  form  upon  that  ridge,  and  an  easy  explanation  is  afforded 
of  the  extension  of  Florida  in  this  direction.  Supposing  parallel 
derations,  another  might  have  had  a  bearing  upon  Hatteras.  He 
was  satisfied  that  Martha's  Vineyard  was  elevated  at  the  close  of 
the  Pliocene  period.     Mount  Etna  was  elevated  at  the  same  time. 

The  earlier  elevations  of  the  Alleghanies  occurred  during  the 
Longmynd  period,  at  the  end  of  the  Silurian  period.  The  axis  of 
Cincinnati  was  the  beginning  of  this  uplifting. 

He  had  studied  the  coal  measures  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rich- 
mond, and  differed  f^om  the  general  conclusions  in<  regard  to  them. 
Some  of  the  fish  from  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Connecticut 
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valley,  are  identical,  and  have  a  vharacter  intermediate  I 
those  of  the  Permian  and  the  Jurassic.  The  eame  fonnatioal 
t«nda  tVora  South  Carolina  to  Nova  Scotia.  The  charaeter  or  the 
fossiliferous  portion  of  the  Couuectieut  valley  sliowa  it  clearly  to 
lie  Triussic.  The  Permian  was  a  oold  period.  The  Trlaaslc,  a 
wartii  period,  followed.  He  thought  it  was  neitlier  Permian  nor 
Juraesie,  as  many  supposed,  but  TrJaesie. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Nllcs  said  the  question  which  Professor  .Shnler  liad 
brought  forward  was  one  of  great  interest.  He  objected  to  Ute 
view  taken  l>y  Mr,  Perry  of  tlie  formation  of  Florida  and  Hattcraa. 
Professor  Shalur's  view,  he  »aid,  was  consistent  with  all  the  pbytt> 
ioal  features  of  our  Eastera  coast.  Tlie  deepest  portion  of  Uie  aca 
bed  lies  opposite  the  highest  mountains,  showing  a  paralli-listn  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  valley  tind  the  Appalachiau  system.  The  Cin> 
cinnaU  axis,  he  said,  was  instructive  because  showing  that  all 
puraUel  chains  were  not  raised  at  the  same  time.  The  long  terrace 
of  the  Atlantic  plain  forms  another  parallel.  The  streams  alao 
conform.  Tlie  depositions  are  parallel  with  the  mountain  chuna. 
He  accepted  Professor  Sbaler's  explanation  of  the  elevation  and 
depression  of  land  iu  connection  with  water  deposition. 

Mr,  Perry  remarked  that  when  one  line  of  upheaval' crosses 
another,  it  will  be  modiAed ;  and  a  very  old  one  will  l»e  largely  dis- 
guised, yet  may  have  had  its  effects  and  been  a  Condition,  aa  in 
Florida,  affording  ground  for  the  corals  to  work. 

Mr.  Hyatt  remark«:d,  that  besides  the  general  westerly  and  east- 
erly motion  described  by  Professor  Shaler,  there  were  evidences  of 
a  motion  transverse  to  this  along  the  coasts.  Thus  the  nortli  of 
Greenland,  as  shown  by  various  arctic  explorations,  has  benches 
recently  elevated :  and  historical  records,  as  well  as  direct  observa- 
tions, have  proved  that  the  south  of  Greenland  is  sinking.  Ilr. 
Packard's  observations  in  Labi-ador  give  the  evidence  of  a  compar> 
utivcly  recent  elevation,  probably  still  going  on.  Fartlicir  south, 
at  the  Miiigau  Islands,  the  speaker  had  observed  a  series  oriiencbes, 
the  lowest  of  which  remained  near  high-tide  mark.  On  the  Island 
of  Anticosti  the  remtuns  of  fresh-water  shells  were  found,  wbidl 
had  apparently  died  ftom  the  influx  of  tide-water  into  tlie  Itttle 
estuary,  or  mouth  of  a  brook,  where  the  water  had  formerly  lic«n 
tVesh.  There  were  two  cliffs  strelching  around  the  aouthcm  shore 
of  tliis  island,  each  about  fitty  feet  high.  The  present  sea  level, 
however,  at  high  tide,  now  reached  the  foot  of  the  inner  cUlf,  over- 
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flowing  the  outer  cliff  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet  or  more,  in 
different  localities.  The  shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  according  to  the 
observations  of  Professor  Marsh  and  others,  were,  if  the  speaker 
remembered  rightly,  sinking.  The  shores  of  Maine,  as  shown  by 
Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  Dr.  Packard  and  others,  were  rising.  At  Mar- 
blehead  Neck  he  had  observed  a  water- worn  cliff  elevated  eight  or 
ten  feet  above  high- water  mark,  and  protected  by  a  ridge  of  shin- 
gle, which  forms  the  back  of  the  present  beach.  This  beach  now 
intervenes  between  the  cliff  and  the  water's  edge,  which  is  between 
thirty  and  forty  feet  distant. 

Observations  made  by  the  Coast  Survey  show  that  the  coast 
in  Long  Island.  Sound  and  southward  in  New  Jersey  has  been 
sinking.  The  formation  of  Florida  Keys  shows  that  that  state  is 
rising.  These  and  other  facts  which  proper  investigation  would 
undoubtedly  bring  to  light,  indicate  a  series,  or  perhaps  many  se- 
ries, of  transverse  waves  of  elevation  and  subsidence  running 
down  the  coast  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  great  waves 
which  elevated  the  Appalachians. 

Mr.  Niles  showed  that  from  the  earliest  times,  in  the  Adirondacks, 
and  at  different  points  southerly,  there  had  been  peninsulas  cor- 
responding in  position  with  Florida,  which  was  the  most  southern 
and  latest. 

Natural  History  of  Deep-sf:a  Soundings  between  Galle 
AND  Java,  by  Captain  Chimmo. — The  ooze  dredged  up  fVom  a 
depth  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  fathoms,  where  the  temper- 
ature was  found  to  be  35°  F.,  consisted  to  the  extent  of  ninety  per 
cent,  of  organic  matter,  Foraminifera,  chiefly  Globigerina?,  to- 
gether with  Polycistinse,  with  a  few  broken  sponge-spicules.  In 
the  shallow  water  near  Sumatra,  the  animal  life  has  decreased  to 
only  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  ooze,  the  Globigcrinie  having  en- 
tirely disappeaied.  The  water  brought  up  from  great  depths  was 
foand  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  salts  in  solution,  which 
crystallized  out  immediately  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Mr.  Busk 
remarked  on  the  great  interest  and  importance  of  the  obsen-ation 
of  the  low  temperature  of  the  deep  water  in  a  latitude  within  a 
few  degrees  of  the  equator,  strongly  confirming  the  conclusions 
as  to  a  general  circulation  of  the  water  between  the  equator  and 
the  poles  drawn  from  similar  observations  in  the  Atlantic.  — 
Nature, 
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OlSAPPEAJIANCB  Ot  AoROtU  IsiuSD.  —  RofeiTUig  to  llie  §t!lte- 
inent  of  tlie  disappearance  of  Aurora  Island  (oue  of  tbe  New 
Hebrides  group),  recently  printed  in  the  nenspapers.  Mr.  Tryou 
oxliiliited  to  the  Conch ologieal  Section  of  the  Academy  of  Nat- 
nral  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  at  their  meeting  January  Glh,  1871 . 
two  species  of  shells  from  the  collection,  supposed  to  be  peculiar 
to  this  island,  remarking  that  in  the  event  of  the  reported  snU- 
inergence  of  the  island  being  confirmed,  these  must  be  classed 
among  the  lost  species.  In  his  report  on  the  moLlusca  collected 
by  Wilkes's  U,  S,  Exploring  Exi>edition.  Dr.  Gould  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  Aurora  Island :  — 

^'  The  little  island  of  Metia.  or  Aurora  Island,  to  the  northeast' 
word  of  Tahiti,  is  one  of  peculiar  interest.  It  is  a  coral  island 
which  has  been  elevated  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  more,  and 
has  no  other  high  island  near  it.  On  it  were  found  four  small 
land  shells  belonging  to  three  genera,  viz. : — IMix  pertenuis.  Helix 
Dadalfa,  Partula  pu»iUa  and  Helicina  trochlea.  None  of  these 
were  found  upon  any  other  island.  They  seem  to  have  originated 
there,  after  the  elevation  of  the  island,  and  have  a  significant  bear- 
ing upon  the  question  of  local  and  periodical  creations  in  com- 
paratively modern  times." 

Geourapuy  or  THE  Sea  Bed.  —  At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  held  on  Kov,  29,  a  paper  was  read  "  On  the 
Geography  of  the  Sea  Bod,"  bj-  Capt.  Sherard  Osboi-n,  R,  N.  The 
nutlior  gave  an  account  of  our  present  knowledge  of  tbe  configura- 
tion of  the  hed  of  the  ocean,  as  derived  fVom  Admiralty  surveys 
and  submarine  telegraph  espetlitiona  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
His  explanations  wei-e  illustrated  by  a  number  of  diagrams  show- 
ing sections  of  tbe  North  Atlantic  and  other  oceans.  It  has  been 
definitely  ascertained  that  the  greatest  depth  of  the  ocean  does 
not  reach  3,000  fathoms  in  any  part  wheie  telegraphic  lines  have 
l>een  laid.  The  bed  of  the  North  Atlantic  consists  of  two  valleys. 
Ihe'easlprn  extending  from  10°  to  30°,  the  western  (Vom  30°  to  50° 
West  Longitude.  The  extreme  depth  of  the  eastern  valley  is  under 
13.000  feet,  which  is  less  than  the  altitude  of  Monte  Rosa.  This 
valley  has  been  traced  southward  to  the  equator.  It  is  separated 
fW>m  the  western  valley  hy  a  ridge  in  30°  West  Longitude,  in  which 
the  average  depth  is  only  I, COO  fiithoms.  This  ridge  terminates 
to  the  north  in  Iceland,  and  southward  at  the  Azores,  so  that  it  is 
volcanic  in  its  character  at  both  extremities.  Its  extreme  breadth 
appeal's  to  be  under  300  miles,  and  the  Atlantic  deepens  from  it  on 
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both  sides.  Explorations  carried  on  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  showed  similar  uniformity  in  the 
level  of  the  sea  bottom ;  and  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  Capt.  Osbom  were,  that  in  the  deep  sea  there  is  an  absence  of 
bare  rock,  and  that  there  are  no  rough  ridges,  canons  or  abrupt 
chasms ;  moreover,  that  the  bed  of  the  deep  sea  is  not  affected 
by  currents  or  streams,  even  by  those  of  such  magnitude  as  the 
Gulf  Stream ;  but  that  it  rather  resembles  the  prairies  or  pampas 
of  the  American  continent,  and  is  everywhere  covered  with  a 
sort  of  ooze  or  mud,  the  debris  of  the  lower  forms  of  organic  life. 

Colossal  Fossil  Sea- Weed. — From  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  the  stnictiu'e  of  specimens  of  the  fossil  trunks  described 
under  the  name  of  Prototaxites  Logani,  and  which  Principal  Daw- 
son affirmed  in  his  Bakerian  lecture  before  the  Royal  Society,  to 
be  the  oldest  known  instance  of  Coniferous  wood,  Mr.  Carruthers 
has  discovered  that  they  are  really  the  stems  of  huge  Algae,  be- 
longing to  at  least  more  than  one  genus.  They  are  verj-  gigantic 
when  contrasted  with  the  ordinary  Algse  of  our  existing  seas, 
nevertheless  some  approach  to  them  in  size  is  made  in  the  huge 
and  tree-like  Lessonias  which  Dr.  Hooker  found  in  the  Antarctic 
seas,  and  which  have  stems  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  with  a 
diameter  so  great  that  they  have  been  collected  by  mariners  in 
these  regions  for  fuel,  under  the  belief  that  they  were  drift-wood. 
They  are  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh.  —  The  Academy, 
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iMPROVEiMENTS  IN  THE  Lenses  OF  MICROSCOPES. — FoT  somc  time, 
people  in  England  have  been  content  to  let  the  improvement  of 
the  optical  powers  of  the  microscope  remain  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  makers,  believing,  apparently,  that  Mr.  Lister  had  etfected 
all  in  his  suggestions  and  improvements  that  could  be  desired. 
Dr.  Royston  Pigott,  an  able  mathematician,  formerly  fellow  of  St. 
Peter's  College,  Cambridge,  and  a  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  that 
University,  was  not,  however,  inclined  to  look  at  the  matter  in 
this  way,  and  for  many  years  has  been  working  and  experimenting 
with  a  view,  first,  to  test  the  accuracy  of  our  best  object-glasses, 
and,  secondly,  to  suggest  means  for  their  improvement.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  Oberhauser,  Nachet,  and  especially  Hart- 
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niicfc.  oil  the  coiitiiioiit.  not  sati»fie<l  with  the  old  nyat^m  of  combi- 
natious  for  objeet-gl asses,  and  not  having  the  beiieflt  of  Lister's 
roseATches,  liarc  mode  excellent  objectives  on  a  lutally  ilElfercnt 
system,  nixl  during  the  lust  few  years  the  last-named  inukvr  has 
carried  liis  sj-stem  of  "  immersion  lenses  "to  such  a  point  of  excel- 
lence ns  really  to  surpass  the  best  glasses  on  Lister's  system,  il> 
definition,  penetration,  working  distance,  and  illumination.  Those 
who  do  not  admit  the  excellence  of  these  objectives,  which  arc 
now  used  by  neariy  all  German  histologists,  have  probably  seen 
older  glasses,  made  at  a  time  when  Hartnock  had  not  reached  his 
best.  It  is  worth  stating,  now  that  the  Parisian  opticians  are 
inaccessible ,  that  Gundlach  of  Berlin  has  succeeded  iu  making 
excellent  glasses  of  high  power  at  astonishingly  small  prices,  some 
iif  Ids  l-12ths  and  1-I6tb8,  immersion  l-lStlis  (so  called),  being 
admirable  in  their  performance.  They  are  not,  however,  e(]iial  to 
Hartnack's  glasses,  which,  thongli  costing  far  less  than  what  simi- 
lar English  glasses  cost,  yet  are  more  expensive  than  Guudlach's. 
It  is  only  fair  to  all  parties  concerned  to  state  that  the  terras 
l-8th,  1-iath.  1-Ifith,  etc.,  as  now  applied  to  an  objectglass,  appear 
to  have  no  d*'finit«  meaning,  bnt  depend  on  the  caprice  of  the 
maker,  since  the  magnifying  jiower  of  glasses,  with  the  same  IVac- 
tion  assigned  to  them,  dilTers  enormously. 

To  return  to  Dr.  Royston  Pigott.  Ho  found  the  nsual  mennis  of 
testing  an  object-glass  by  trying  if  it  gave  some  particidar  aijpcat- 
auce  with  a  "test-object,"  such  as  the  Podura-seale.  very  unsatis- 
factory, since  we  have  no  certainty  to  begin  with  as  to  what  is  the 
true  appearance  of  such  an  object.  He  therefore  examined  minute:- 
images  of  objects  of  which  be  knew  the  true  form,  such  as  a 
wttt*h-fitce  or  thermometer-scale,  forming  tlicse  images  by  aid  of 
mercurial  globules  and  tlie  condenser  properly  adjusted  below  the 
inicroscope-fleld.  By  this  means  he  has  found  that  object-glasses 
correcteil  so  as  to  show  dark,  sharply  marked  spines  (like ! ! !)  on  . 
the  Podura-scale  —  a  favorite  tostHabjcct  with  our  microscojie-mak- 
ers — give  false,  blurred,  and  distorted  appearances  with  his  taiowii 
images,  and  on  making  such  corrections  of  the  objective  as  to  show 
the  known  images  in  their  tnie  form,  be  iinds  that  the  Podura- 
seale.  examined  with  the  corrected  olijoctive.  is  not  really  marked 
at  all,  as  snp|Hised.  bnt  is  beset  with  a  series  of  licad-markings. 
which  by  intersection,  when  improiKTly  defined,  give  the  curious 
appearance  like  notes  of  exclamation.    This  important  discovery 
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of  the  falsity  of  our  high  powers  (l-8th  to  l-16th)  has  led  Dr. 
Royston  Pigott  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  lower  powers,  and  he 
finds  that  though  you  may  not  get  so  much  actual  amplification, 
you  yet  get  a  truer  eflTect,  and  greater  clearness  of  detail,  bj' 
employmg  very  carefully  made  low  powers  (l-2d  to  1-5 th),  and 
increasing  the  magnifying  power  at  the  other  end  of  the  micro- 
scope, i.  e.,  the  eye-piece.  We  have  in  this  way  seen  the  beaded 
structure  of  the  scales  of  the  Podura  more  satisfactorily  than  with 
ver}'  high  objectives,  even  when  corrected  so  far  as  they  would 
admit,  and  we  may  say  the  same  of  some  Diatom- valves,  e.  gr.,  PL 
formosum.  It  would  be  most  important  to  know  how  far  such  a 
change  of  combination  would  be  useflil  in  histological  work. 

The  general  upshot  of  Dr.  Royston  Pigott's  investigations  ap- 
pears to  be  that  it  is  desirable  to  shift  the  burden,  hitherto  cast 
almost  wholly  upon  the  objective,  to  the  other  parts  of  the  instru- 
ment. We  should  be  content  with  an  objective  as  high  as  a  fifth, 
or  even  less.  A  very  deep  eye-piece  is  to  be  used  ;  and  to  correct 
residuary  aberrations  of  the  objective,  and  at  the  same  time  ampli- 
fy, Dr.  Pigott  has  introduced  an  important  adjustable  combination 
between  the  eye-piece  and  the  object-glass.  There  seems  to  be  consid- 
erable reason  for  the  step  proposed  by  Dr.  Royston  Pigott.  Just 
as  great  results  were  obtained  in  passing  from  the  single  lens  or 
combination  to  the  compound  microscope  of  ej'e-piece  and  objec- 
tive, so  by  adding  distinct  integral  factors  to  these  two,  such  as 
Dr.  Pigott's  "  aplanatic  searcher,"  we  may  obtain  excellences  quite 
impossible  by  any  amount  of  attention  bestowed  on  the  objective 
alone,  or  only  with  difficulty  reached  by  long  labour,  leading  to 
very  high  price  for  high  powers. 

Dr.  Pigott  has,  during  the  past  year,  published  some  account  of 
his  researches  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Science^ 
and  has  communicated  papers  to  the  Royal  Society,  one  of  which 
is  about  to  appear  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

Naturally,  at  first,  the  makers  in  London  and  the  Microscopical 
Society  were  sorely  tried  by  Dr.  Pigott's  exposure  of  the  Podura- 
scale,  but  we  hear,  as  one  good  result  already  obtained,  that 
Messrs.  Powell  and  Lealand  have  constructed  a  new  l-8th,  both 
dry  and  immersion,  with  great  care,  which  is  declared  to  be  the 
best  glass  yet  made.  It  has  been  proposed  to  form  a  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  carefully  as  to  penetration,  defini- 
tion, and  angular  aperture,  the  best  glasses  of  our  English  makers, 
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the  best  American  glasses,  and  the  best  of  Hartnack's,  Gundtacli'ii 
and  olliera;  the  glasses  being  mounted  similarly,  witb  private 
mai'ka  only  for  recognition,  so  as  to  prevent  all  poHsibillty  of 
prejiKlioe  on  the  part  of  the  eomniittee.  Were  this  done,  the  re- 
sult, whichever  way  it  tended,  would  be  eminently  satisfactory. 
Of  tliis  the  writer  is  sure,  that  many  persons  —  even  eminent 
microscopists — have  made  up  their  minds  atmut  the  qualities  of 
foreign  objectives,  without 'having  seen  any,  or  only  very  poor  ex- 
amples, and  then  when  a  really  fair  specimen  of  such  a  glass  is 
pla(*d  hicfore  them,  they  exclaim  with  astonishment  '-Why  this  is 
the  finest  glass  1  have  ever  seen."  We  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
suggestions  or  assistance,  in  carrv'ii^  out  the  proposed  eom|)arison 
of  objecti^'es.  Dr.  Royston  Pigott  has  expressed  liis  willingness 
to  aid  in  sueh  an  undertaking. — E.  R.  L.,  in  Ifaiurf. 

CoMsmrEE  FOR  TssTiNr.  Objectites.  —  Dr.  G.  W.  Boyston 
Pigott  proposes  (Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,  London,  March. 
1871)  the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  the  examination  and 
comparison  of  objectives  by  different  makers.  Both  dr>'  and  im- 
mersion leniies  should  he  tested ;  and,  to  avoid  prejudice,  tliey 
should  all  be  mounl4»l  in  a  uniform  and  simple  style,  marked  in 
cipher,  and  Identified  as  the  work  of  known  makers  only  after  the 
final  report  of  the  committee.  They  should  be  tested  in  reference 
to  the  following  properties  : — Resolution,  Penetration,  Magnifying 
power.  Spherical  and  Chromatic  al>erration,  and  Angular  aperture. 
Dr.  Pigott  also  Judges  that  "deep"  eye-pieces  should  be  employed, 
and  a  very  limitetl  and  unusual  illumination,  points  which  might  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  committee,  who  would  probably  prefer 
to  use  all  kinds  of  eye-pie«es  and  various  methods  of  i II umi nation ,- 
not  foigctting,  of  course,  the  separate  testing  of  the  diD'erent  parts 
of  the  same  objective,  by  the  methods  lately  introduced  hy  Dr. 
Pigott.  (The  writer  has  excellent  lenses  by  the  best  makers, 
in  which  not  only  are  the  diffei-eut  zones  of  angular  aperture  une- 
qually corrected,  probably  a  more  or  less  unavoidable  error,  but 
also  the  correction  is  distinctly  unequal  [from  imperfect  center- 
ing?] at  equal  distances  tVom  the  axis;  a  pencil,  say,  at  40°  ft^m 
the  axis,  being  better  corrected  than  one  at  the  same  distance  on 
the  other  side  of  the  axis.) 

As  this  subject  is  largely  an  international  one.  though  not  of 
sulEcient  importanee  to  call  for  the  meeting  of  a  committee  repre- 
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senting  the  different  countries  chiefly  interested,  any  movement, 
if  made  at  all,  in  reference  to  it,  should  be  a  concerted  movement 
in  England,  Germany,  France,  if  practicable,  and  this  country,  the 
same  lenses  being  sent  for  study  from  one  country  to  the  other. 
Microscopists  might  thus  be  informed,  not  as  to  which  objectives 
are  the  ^^  best,"  but  as  to  which  desirable  qualities  are  possessed 
in  an  eminent  degree  by  the  lenses  of  the  various  makers. — R. 
H.  W. 

Eyesight  and  the  Microscope. — In  using  the  microscope  I 
have  found  that  the  best  system  is  that  recommended  by  Dr.  Car- 
penter, who  has  probably  had  as  much  experience  in  this  matter 
as  any  person  I  know  of.  It  is  to  alternate  the  use  of  the  eyes, 
always  keeping  the  unemployed  eye  open.  But  I  feel  confident 
that  it  is  of  no  use  to  keep  the  unemployed  eye  open  if  it  be  made 
to  stare  at  a  dead-black  surface.  It  is  the  exclusion  of  light  f^om 
one  eye,  and  the  consequent  unequal  action  of  the  visual  organs, 
that  is  thus  produced,  that  causes  the  mischief  that  we  dread ; 
and  it  matters  not  whether  this  unequal  action  be  produced  by 
covering  the  eye  with  the  eyelid,  or  by  excluding  the  light  from  it 
by  other  means, — the  result  is  the  same.  In  making  observa- 
tions with  the  microscope,  all  extraneous  light  should  be  excluded 
from  the  eyes.  Hence  the  value  of  a  properly  arranged  shade. 
Such  a  shade,  however,  should  consist  of  more  than  a  mere  flat 
sheet  of  pasteboard  covered  with  velvet.  It  should  have  a  per- 
pendicular portion,  rising  up  in  front  of  the  face,  and  cutting  oflf 
all  light  except  that  which  comes  through  the  microscope.  And 
now,  having  provided  a  shield  of  this  kind,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
easily  made  of  pasteboard  blackened  on  the  inside  with  dead- 
black  varnish  (made  of  alcohol,  lamp-black,  and  a  very  little 
shellac),  if  we  punch  an  inch  hole  at  such  a  point  that  the  unoc- 
cupied eye  can  see  it  in  the  same  way  that  the  other  eye  looks 
through  the  instrument,  we  will  find  that  the  fatigue  experienced 
by  that  eye  is  vastly  less  than  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  dead- 
black  surface.  A  few  trials  will  set  at  rest  all  questions  on 
this  head,  and  the  change  from  light  to  darkness  is  easily  made 
by  simply  slipping  a  piece  of  blackened  paper  or  card  over  the 
hole. 

With  few  exceptions,  we  use  altogether  too  much  light  with  the 
microscope.     Where  a  full  flood  of  light  is  passed  through  a 
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trausporcut  object,  the  liner  points  ore  apt  to  be  "drowned  "  oiil 
entire);;  and  it  is  only  by  modifying  the  nmouut  of  light  by 
nicuiis  of  the  diaphram,  that  we  are  enubied  to  uakc  out  the  more 
delicate  detatl§.  Hence  it  will  be  found  that  the  use  of  the  bull's- 
eye  condenser,  for  concentrating  the  light  on  the  mirror,  and  ooo- 
Bequeutly  augmenting  the  amount  of  light  passing  through  the 
object,  is,  ill  general,  totally  unnecessary.  This  arrangement  of 
tlie  illuminating  apparatna  is  totally  different  in  its  effects  •fVom 
that  of  the  achromatic  condenser,  and  cannot  be  substituted  for  it, 
as  some  persons  seem  to  think. 

No  man  can  have  worked  long  with  the  microscope  without  be- 
ing led  to  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the  relative  value  of  the 
various  sources  of  illumioatiou  at  his  command.  Much  thought, 
and  consldeiable  experience,  have  led  me  to  the  following  cooclu- 
sions  on  the  subject :  — 

The  llrst  requisite  in  the  light  that  we  use  is  whitenesa.  Hence, 
daylight,  the  light  of  a  white  cloud,  the  artiBcial  white  cloud  illu- 
minated by  daylight,  the  light  from  the  old-fashioned  ai^and  lamp 
burning  sperm  oil,  the  modem  student  lamp  burning  kerosene  oil, 
and  its  vai-ioua  modifications,  and  the  argand  gas-burner,  are 
good — their  excel  I  en  ce  being  about  in  the  order  here  laid  down. 
Common  gas-light,  caudles,  and  kerosene  lamps  ore  inferior  just 
about  in  the  order  we  have  named.  WTiite  light  is  not  nearly  so 
fatiguing  to  the  eyes  as  the  reddish  glare  from  a  half-smothered 
combustion.  Hence  in  all  cases  we  must  seek  to  have  the  most 
[lerfect  combustion  and  highest  possible  temperature  of  flame  in 
our  sources  of  artificial  light.  It  is  true  that  this  gives  rise  to 
great  heat,  but  this  difHculty  is  easily  obviated  by  the  use  of  n 
proper  screen  or  shade,  and  none  will  be  found  better  than  the 
one  previously  described.  Indeed,  when  working  by  nrtifldol 
light,  it  wtli  be  found  that  the  heat  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
causes  of  injury  to  the  eyes,  and  the  screen  that  we  have  men- 
tioned is,  perhaps,  quite  as  usefVil,  from  the  fact  that  it  cuta  off 
heat,  as  from  its  excluding  unnecessary  light. 

The  second  requisite  is  steadiness.  Nothing  is  more  trying  to 
the  eyes  than  a  flickering  light. 

Another  requisite  is  that  the  instrument  should  be  so  steady 
that  the  object  shall  be  retained  in  view  and  in  focus  without 
change.  Any  tremor  is  injurious  to  the  eyes,  and  espeolallj'  is 
this  the  case  when  that  tremor  produces  n  continual  changr  in  the 
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relation  of  the  object  to  the  focus.  This  difficulty  is  met  chiefly 
in  the  use  of  small,  single  lenses,  that  are  held  in  the  hand,  and 
it  may  be  safely  said  that  a  single  hour's  work,  with  a  len^  of  this 
description  held  in  the  hand,  or  mounted  on  an  unsteady  stand, 
will  cause  more  injury  to  the  eyes  than  weeks  of  work  where  a 
first-class  instrument  of  far  higher  power  is  used.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  us  that  watch-makers,  engravers,  and  thosd  who  use 
lenses,  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  this  fact.  They,  in  general, 
mount  their  lenses  on  wire  stands,  which  tremblingly  respond  to 
every  footstep  that  falls  upon  the  floor,  and  thus  cause  continual 
demands  upon  the  eye  for  re-adjustment  of  focus.  So,  too,  we 
have  seen  students  of  botany  poring  over  plants  by  the  hour,  and 
using  a  small  hand-lens,  which  must  have  been  utterly  destructive 
to  the  eyes.  Wherever  a  microscope  —  single  or  compound — is 
used  for  more  than  a  few  seconds,  it  ought  to  be  mounted  upon  a 
stand  so  firm  that  all  vibration,  and  especially  all  disturbance  of 
the  focussing,  will  be  avoided.  —  Good  Health. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Probable  Important  Arch^ological  Discovery.  —  In  these 
days  of  archieological  humbugs  we  hardly  venture  to  copy  any 
account  of  a  reported  discovery,  but  feeling  confident  that  Mr. 
Meehan  would  not  have  printed  Mr.  Douglas's  letter  unless  he 
knew  him  to  be  a  reliable  observer,  we  give  the  following:  —  Mr. 
H.  Douglas,  of  Waukegan,  111.,  writes  to  Mr.  Meehan  (who  has 
published  the  letter  in  the  February  number  of  the  '^  Gardener's 
Monthly"),  that  during  a  recent  dry  season  he  was  enabled  to  dig 
to  the  very  bottom  of  his  peat  bed,  or  "  muck  hole,"  some  six  or 
seven  feet  below  the  surface.  Under  the  peat  he  found  ' '  what 
appeared  to  be  the  bottom  [shore]  of  a  lake,  showing  clear  sand, 
gravel,  and  small  shells,  exactly  like  the  shores  of  the  lakes  so 
common  in  this  country.  Imbedded  in  this  gravel  we  found  a 
boulder,  and  around  it  were  charred  sticks,  looking  to  all  appear- 
ances like  the  remains  of  a  camp  fire,  and  near  it  we  found  sev- 
eral poles  that  had  evidently  been  pointed  at  the  thickest  end 
with  an  instrument  not  very  sharp,  proving,  at  least  to  my  satis- 
faction, that  Indians  had  camped  there,  and  that  the  sharpened 
saplings  were  their  tent  poles  cut  with  a  stone  hatchet.  While 
<l^ggii3g  l&st  summer  about  three  rods  from  the  spot  named,  we 
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found  the  lionns  of  tiie  elk, — the  liorus.  a  jnw-boiie,  a  leg.  etc.. 
and  would  have  y;ot  them  all,  hm  the  water  prcveiiteti," 

TlieSfc  hones  were  sent  to  Chica)^o,  and  were  prououitced  to  lie 
of  ttii  extinct  species  of  Elk,  aiitl  probably  identical  with  the  spe- 
cies found  fossil  in  the  Irish  bogs.  We  do  not  know  to  whom 
these  l>oncx  were  submitted  for  examiniitioni  but  we  trust  that  the 
Chicago  Academy  will  not  lei  this  sub-peat  deposit  remain  long 
without  a  thorough  investigation,  and  that  both  bones  and  fire- 
place will  receive  the  careful  attention  which  the  subjeet  demands. 
We  should  like  to  have  any  farther  information  which  may  be  ol>- 
tained.  Our  peat  beds  have  not  yet  received  the  attention  that 
they  demand,  when  we  remember  how  rich  those  of  some  parts  of 
Europe  have  proved  to  be  in  relics  of  great  nrchieologioal  imiror- 
tance.  No  oppoitunity  of  investigating  our  peat  deposits  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  nnheedeil. 


NOTES. 


Some  filleeo  acit-ntilie  gentlemen  connected  with  the  old  Ameri- 
can Etimologioal  Society  gathered  last  evening  at  the  residence  of 
the  llonornble  E.  G.  Squier.  No.  135  East  Thirty-uiuth  street,  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  changing  the  title  of  the  Association  to 
that  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  and  the  adoption  of  more 
serviceable  by-laws.  Mr.  Sqnier.  in  Introducing  the  subject  of  the 
meeting,  said  that  in  the  similar  organizations  of  Loudon  ami 
Paris  the  ftmctioiis  of  Ethnology  had  l>een  long  since  exchanged 
foi-  the  broader  ground  of  Anthropology,  so  as  to  embrace  under 
that  general  title  the  cooperative  labors  of  the  anatomist.tbe  phi- 
lologist, and  arcbteotogist,  and  combine  in  one  scheme  of  study 
whatever  relates  to  historic  man.  The  latest  recoi'ds  of  the  old 
society  haxdng  been  reail  by  the  secretary.  Dr.  H.  A.  Stiles,  recit- 
ing, among  other  things,  the  transfer  of  the  etHects  to  the  Histori- 
cal Society  of  this  city,  the  proposal  of  chang*  of  name  was  then 
mode  by  the  Cbaimian,  Mr.  Alexander  .1.  Cotbeal.  and  ndopteil 
unanimously.  The  -  Anthropological  Institute  of  New  York " 
went  into  session  under  the  same  temporary  ofBccrs.  Honorable 
E.  G.  Sqiiier  was  then  elected  President  of  the  Institute,  aad 
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Messrs.  J.  G.  Knox  and  Greorge  Goden,  Vice-Presidents.  Mr. 
Squier  generously  offered  to  undertake  the  printing  of  the  records 
for  one  year. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Crotch,  whose  annual  synopsis  of  European  Coleop- 
tera  we  have  noticed  elsewhere,  writes  that  he  is  hoping  to  bring 
out  a  Nomenclator  Zoologicus,  which  shall  be,  not  a  continuation 
merely,  but  a  revision  of  Agassiz's  "  Nomenclator,"  and  completed 
to  the  present  day.  He  promises  to  bring  out  the  Coleoptera  soon. 
Such  a  work,  if  any  one  can  be  found  to  do  it,  is  invaluable  to  the 
student,  and  we  hope  the  proposal  will  meet  with  every  possible 
encouragement  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Crotch's  leisure  is  now  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  Coccinelli- 
dce  of  the  world.  He  wants  American  species,  especially  some  of 
the  common  variable  species.  He  would  be  glad  to  exchange  or 
purchase.  He  has  large  numbers  of  English  and  European,  dupli- 
cates, especially  in  the  difQcult  groups  of  Staphylinidse  and  Necro- 
phaga  generally,  which  he  would  exchange  for  any  American 
Coleoptera. 

Professor  A.  Rohde  gave  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
entertainment  in  Salem,  recently,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Essex 
Institute.  His  Geological  Pictures  give  correct  and  lasting  im- 
pressions, and  should  be  exhibited  before  every  college  and  school 
in  the  country. 

The  College  Courarit,  copying  from  the  New  York  Times ^  has 
given  circulation  to  the  story  of  a  "great  discovery"  near  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  consisting  of  a  chamber  cut  out  of  stone  and  con- 
taining important  relics  of  a  past  race,  etc.  We  are  sorry  that 
our  friend,  the  "Courant,"  has  got  so  decidedly  "sold"  in  this 
story  of  the  "  ark  and  the  dove"  in  America,  but  it  turns  out  that 
the  chamber  exists  only  in  the  cavernous  head  of  a  local  editor. 

A  Zoological  Record  Association  has  been  established  for  the 
purpose  of  continuing  the  "  Record  of  Zoological  Literature  "  (an 
annual  volume  containing  an  abstract  of,  and  an  index  to,  all 
that  has  been  done  in  zoology  during  the  previous  year),  which 
has  been  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  working  zoologists  that  for 
some  time  past  the  British  Association  has  been  induced  to  vote  an 
annual  grant  of  100/.  in  its  support.  Owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact 
of  its  utility  not  being  sufficiently  known  to  the  public,  the  under- 
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taking  has  not  provcii  n  finaui'ial  sticccse.  TLe  new  associnliuu, 
wliicb  includes,  we  underataad,  all  the  leading  zoologisU  of  Eng- 
land, hupea  U)  have  better  luck,  and  iu  a  few  days  it  is  expoct«d 
that  its  programmG  will  be  before  the  world.  Mr.  Stalutou, 
F.B.S.,  is  the  Secretary. 
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then  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  zoology  of  the  West.  Bonaparte 
first  published  an  account  of  the  bird,  nith  a  good  figure,  in  his 
coatinuation  of  Wilson'a  Ornithology,  in  1F(25.  It  is  not  so  strlct- 
ly  a  western  species  as  is  generally  believed ;  for  in  its  partial 
northward  migration  it  ranges  obliquely  to  the  eastward,  until 
in  British  America  it  reaches  a  meridian  of  longitude  which  it  is 
not  known  to  attain  in  the  United  States.  It  inhabits  the  n^on 
al>out  the  Saskatchewan  and  Red  Kiver  of  the  North  ;  and  we  have 
Prof.  Heinhardt's  anthority  for  its  presence  even  in  Greenland. 
.Sir  John  Richardson  mentions  its  abundance  at  the  fifty-eighth 
parallel,  where,  however,  it  is  fonnd  only  in  summer.  It  is  singular 
that  it  should  breed  in  these  almost  hyperborean  regions,  and  iii 
llie  warm  parts  of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  ;  yet  such 
is  the  fact.  The  partial  migration  just  mentioned,  which  occurs 
with  many  birds  besides  this  one,  may  be  explained  in  two  ways. 
Either  the  birds  bred  at  the  north  retire  before  winter,  and  return 
again  in  the  spring,  while  those  reared  further  south  remain  ata- 
tionary,  or  else  there  is  a  north  and  south  oscillation  of  all  the 
individuals,  not  of  sufficient  length  to  carrj'  them  away  from  any 
localities  except  at  the  extremes  of  their  range. 

The  Xantkucephalus  icleroeephaln»,  as  this  species  is  called,  is 
one  of  our  handsomest  blackbirds,  the  body  being  glossy  black, 
the  head,  neck  and  breast  rich  yellow,  and  the  wings  ha^-ing  a 
white  spot.  The  female  is  smaller  than  the  male,  and  plain  dark 
brown,  with  the  j-ellow  of  the  head  restricted  and  clouded  over- 
Together  with  the  Lark  Finch  (Chondfstes  grammaca)  and  Prai- 
rie Hen,  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  indications  that  tlie  westward 
bound  travellej  has  of  approaching  a  dilTerent  ornithological  re- 
gion. 1  saw  some  on  the  prairies  of  Wisconsin,  and  a  great  many 
in  Kansas,  at  a  place  called  Salinas,  supposed  by  courtesy  to  be  a 
town,  although  it  consisted  chiefly  of  a  very  dirty  shed  for  a  sta- 
ble, and  another  smaller  one,  a  shade  cleaner,  for  a  hotel.  The 
birds  were  the  most  agreeable  inbabitants  of  the  place,  and  I 
whiled  away  some  hours  in  watching  them  feeding  in  Hocks  about 
the  stable  yard,  with  some  Cowpen  birds  and  Doves.  They  were 
very  tame,  and  would  only  fly  off  a  few  yards  when  shot  at.  Sali- 
nas is  not  far  from  Junction  City  and  Fort  Riley,  a  locality  where 
so  many  Eastern  and  Western  birds  are  foimd  together,  that  it  is 
particularly  interesting,  as  the  following  extracts  ttont  my  note- 
book will  show.  The  memoranda  were  made  during  a  week's  stay, 
in  which  time  over  a  hundred  specimens  were  secured. 
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"Hepablican  Fork,  near  Fort  Riley,  May  22,  1864.  — Large 
numberB  or  Semipatmated  and  Bonaparte's  Sandpipers  {EreuneUn 
pnailltu  and  Actodromeut  Bonapartei)  along  the  river,  mixed  to- 
gether in  close  flocks.  Not  fat  at  this  season.  Plenty  of  Balti- 
more and  Orchard  Orioles,  in  the  liigh  trees ;  Yellow-breaste<l 
Chata  in  the  bushes  ;  Yellow-winged  Sparrows  and  Black-throated 
Buntiogs  everywhere :  Meadow  Larks  in  tlie  open,  and  Partridges 
iu  the  woods.  Shot  a  pair  of  Red-bellied  Woodpeckers,  breed- 
ing. Saw  for  first  time  the  Clay-<;olored  Bunting.  May  23. — 
Found  two  very  interesting  birds  I  never  saw  alive  before — Bell's 
Vireo,  and  Nuttall's  Whippoorwill  ( Fireo  Belli  and  AjUroatontus 
Nutlalli).  The  former  seems  quite  common;  shot  several  speci- 
mens ;  it  inhabits  thickets  and  clumps  of  bushes,  like  V.  Novebo- 
racensig,  but  has  a  different  song,  the  peculiarity  of  which  first 
attracted  my  attention.  The  Whippoorwill  was  flushed  in  thick 
cover,  and  looked  very  much  like  a  woodcock  as  it  got  up ;  its 
night  cry  is  like  that  of  the  Ea8t«rn  species  with  the  first  syllable 
omitted.  Familiar  Eastern  birds  about  here,  not  noticed  yester- 
day are :  —  Indigo  bird,  Redstart,  Kentucky  Warbler,  Golden- 
crowned  Thrush,  Whit«-eyed  and  Red-eyed  Vireos,  Great^reeted 
Flycatcher,  Fewee  (S.  Jkscmi),  Wood  Pewee,  Kingbird  and  Downy 
Woodpecker.  Shot  and  skinned  twenty-three  specimens.  Mag 
24. — Shot  a  Slender-billed  Nnthateh,  the  first  one  seen.  Large 
flights  of  Night-hawks  at  dusk.  A  Pectoral  Sand-piper  in  the 
grass  near  the  stream.  Shot  an  Olive-backed  Thrush  ( T.  Sioain- 
sonii),  and  several  Lark  Finches;  these  last  were  first  observed 
about  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  I  was  riding  in  company  with  Dr.  Engel- 
mann  of  that  city.  May  25.  — There  are  a  great  many  Bartramian 
Tatlera  now  on  the  prairie.  Had  no  trouble  in  shooting  a  good 
bag,  their  tameness  being  in  remarkable  contrast  to  their  usual 
shyness  in  places  where  they  are  much  hunted.  May  27.  —  More 
Eastern  birds  occur ;  the  Warbling  Vireo,  Yellow-billed  Cuckoo, 
and  Scarlet  Tanager.  Shipped  a  lx»x  of  specimens,  and  shall 
leave  to-morrow,  troops  having  arrived  to  escort  the  stage,  in  view 
of  possible  Indian  hostilities.  May  29.  —  Salinas,  K.  T. — Saw 
first  antelope  yesterday,  and  to-day  abundance  of  Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds." 

The  Journal  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  next  day  -we  had  prai- 
rie zoolt^y  in  earnest ;  the  Lark  Bunting,  Burrowing  Owls,  Prune 
Dogs,  and  ButTalo.    The  Blackbirds  were  seen  almost  every  day 
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while  croRsing  the  Plains.  They  noulil  collect  about  camp  in 
the  evening,  with  flocks  of  Cowpen  birtia,  aiirt  ramble  about  for 
food  among  the  mnles  and  horsee  turned  out  to  graze.  In  npite  of 
the  season  of  the  year,  t  noticed  that  a  large  part  of  them  were  in 
imperfect  plumage,  the  inference  from  which  is,  that  more  than 
one  year  is  required  for  them  to  become  perfectly  black  and  yeilow. 
I  saw  them  at  various  poitits  along  the  Kio  Grande,  and  Grat 
found  them  breeding  a  short  distance  west  of  that  river,  near  the 
I'neblo  of  Laguna.  A  email  stream  there  spreads  into  a  marsh, 
overgrown  with  reeds  and  tall  rank  weeds ;  a  favorable  spot,  that 
thousands  of  the  birds  had  selected  as  a  nesting  place,  and  were 
then  busy  with  the  duties  of  incubation.  Prettj-  much  all  these 
birds  seemed  to  be  in  perfect  plumage,  and  no  young  of  the  year 
bad  yet  made  their  appearance. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  a  compact,  substantial  structure, 
measuring  five  or  six  inches  across,  and  but  little  less  in  depth. 
Unlike  the  true  Agelvei,  or  Marsh  Blackbirds  proper,  these  birds 
use  no  mud  in  the  construction  of  the  nest — perhaps  because  its 
weight  would  then  be  too  much  for  the  slender  reeds  to  bear ;  the 
nest  being  placed  in  a  tuft  of  upright  flags  or  rushes,  the  st«ina  of 
which  pass  through  the  substance  of  its  walls,  and  securely  fasten 
it,  though  it  is  liable  to  sway  back  and  forth  in  the  wind.  It  is 
plaited  mid  woven  entirely  of  bits  of  dried  reeds,  and  long,  coarse, 
aquatic  grasses,  and  is  not  lined  with  diflerent  material,  though  the 
inside  strands  are  finer  than  those  outside.  The  brim  of  the  neat 
is  usually  thickened,  ami  folded  over  a  little,  to  form  a  firm  edge. 
The  eggs  may  be  from  tliree  to  six  in  number.  They  resemble  the 
e^^  of  the  Scolecophoffi  more  than  those  of  the  Agelm,  lacking 
the  curious  stra^Iing  zigzag  lines.  The  ground  color  is  a  pale 
grayish  or  olivaceous  green,  which  is  spotted  all  over  with  several 
shades  of  reddish-brown,  sometimes  so  thickly,  especially  towordH 
the  larger  end,  that  the  ground  color  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The 
eggs  vary  to  a  moderat«  degree  in  size  and  shape ;  two  selected 
specimens  measured  respectively  1.04  X  -^S  and  1.15  X  .76. 

The  duties  of  incubation  devolve  mostly  upon  the  female,  and 
while  she  is  setting,  the  male  is  fond  of  mounting  the  highest  perch 
near  the  nest,  and  giving  free  expression  to  his  joj-ful  anticipa- 
tions. He  twists  and  turns  about  in  a  curious  way,  and  sings,  in 
a  manner  still  more  amusing,  a  queer  melody  of  guttural  notes, 
broken  at  intervals  by  an  odd  grating  sound,  and  again  by  a  ftw 
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clear  syllables  that  sound  like  the  tinkling  of  a  bell.  When  meal 
time  comes  around,  he  goes  off,  and  forages  with  other  Benedicts 
about  the  marsh,  paying,  I  suspect,  little  attention  to  his  mate, 
although  should  she^  be  disturbed  fh>m  the  nest,  her  cries  of  dis- 
tress soon  bring  him  back.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  brings  any 
food  home ;  and  while  she  is  setting,  she  gets  iCnything  to  eat  that 
she  goes  after  herself. 

These  were  among  the  few  birds  1  saw  in  the  arid  regions  about 
Jacob's  Well  and  Navajo  Springs,  on  the  confines  of  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona.  This  was  in  July ;  some  were  birds  of  the  year  in 
their  first  plumage,  and  the  rest  were  all  moulting. .  There  were 
some  in  a  marsh  near  Fort  Whipple,  but  not  to  be  compared  in 
numbers  with  the  vast  hordes  of  Brewer's  and  Redwinged  Black- 
birds that  live  there.  In  this  latter  locality  there  were  more  of 
them  between  April  and  October  than  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Such  a  mountainous  region  as  that  about  Fort  Whipple  is  not 
exactly  to  its  liking;  although,  like  the  true  Agdcei^  it  gathers 
in  marshes  to  breed,  it  is  emphatically  a  prairie  bird,  delighting  in 
broad,  open,  dry  land.  It  is  more  decidedly  terrestrial  than  most 
of  its  allies,  and  spends  the  greater  part  of  its  time  on  the  ground. 
Compared  in  this  respect  with  the  Redwinged  Blackbird  and  the 
QuisccUiy  it  bears  much  the  same  relation  to  these  that  the  species 
of  Harporhynchus — the  Thrasher,  for  instance — do  to  the  true 
Mocking-birds.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  terrestrial  life  by  its 
long  and  strong  feet ;  on  the  ground,  it  usually  walks  or  runs,  but 
frequently  hops  along,  like  Insessores  in  general.  In  its  mode  of 
flight  it  closely  resembles  its  many  allies*;  and  like  these  may 
be  called  omnivorous,  although  various  seeds  probably  form  the 
greater  part  of  its  food. 

Jacob's  Well,  that  I  mentioned  just  now,  is  a  queer  place,  and 
one  always  associated  in  my  mind  with  these  birds.  Here  is  what 
I  find  in  my  note-book  about  it :  — 

"  July  8. — We  read  of  the  delightful  and  equable  climate  of  New 
Mexico ;  but  we  live  and  learn.  Last  night  we  shivered  under 
blankets,  and  blew  our  numb  fingers  this  morning.  By  ten  o'clock 
it  was  hot;  at  eleven,  hotter;  twelve,  it  was  as  hot  as — it  could 
be.  The  cold  nights  stiffen  our  bones,  and  the  hot  days  blister 
our  noses,  crack  our  lips  and  bring  our  eye-balls  to  a  stand-still. 
To-day  we  have  traversed  a  sandy  desert  ;*  no  water  last  night  for 
our  worn-out  animals,  and  very  little  grass.     The  *•  sand-storms  * 
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are  hard  to  bear,  for  the  tine  particles  cut  like  ground  glass ;  but 
want  of  >>rat«r  iB  hardoBt  of  all.  For  some  time  it  has  been  a  long 
day's  inarcli  from  one  spring  or  pool  to  another  ;  and  occasioually 
more:  and  then  the  liquid  we  find  is  nauseating,  charged  with 
alkali,  tepid,  and  so  muddy  that  wc  i-annot  see  tlie  bottom  of  a  tin 
cnp  through  it.  Here  at  our  noon-day  halt  there  is  not  a  tree — 
scarcely  a  bush — in  sight,  and  the  sun  is  doing  his  perpendicular 
liest.  In  the  Sibley  tent  the  heat  is  simply  insupportable,  and  we 
ore  lying  curle<l  np  like  rabbits  in  the  slight  Bhode  we  can  find  in 
the  rain-washed  crevices  of  the  *  Well.'  Jacob's  Well  is  an  undis- 
guised blessing,  and,  as  such,  a  curiosity.  It  is  an  enormous  bole 
in  the  ground,  right  in  the  midst  of  a  bare,  flat  plain  ;  oue  might 
pass  within  a  hnndred  yards  and  never  suspect  anything  about  it. 
The  margin  is  nearly  circular,  and  abruptly  defined ;  the  sides  very 
st«ep— almost  perpendicular  in  most  places;  but  a  path,  evidently 
worn  by  men  and  animals,  descends  spirally,  winding  nearly  half 
way  around  Iwfore  reaching  the  bottom.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  great  flin- 
nel,  a  hundred  yards  wide  at  the  brim,  and  about  half  as  deep ; 
and  at  the  bottom  there  is  a  puddle  of  green,  slimy  water.  Tr»- 
dition  goes,  of  course,  tliat  this  is  a  '  bottomless  pit ; '  and  as  the 
water  had  not  perceptibly  diminished  after  all  our  party  and  five 
hundred  mules  and  cattle  had  hui:l  their  fill,  the  stor^'  may  go  for 
what  it  is  worth.  The  water  is  bad  enough — warm,  and  probably 
muddy,  though  the  mud  is  not  visible,  owing  to  the  rich  green 
color  of  the  dubious  liquid.  It  contains,  however,  some  sospi- 
nious  looking  creatures,  'four-legged  fishes,'  said  the  man  who 
caught  several  with  book  and  line.  They  suok  tlie  bait  like  cat- 
tish, and  look  somelhing  like  them,  barring  the  legs  and  long, 
fringe-like  gills.' 

"  It  is  a  scene  of  utter  desolation ;  our  bodily  discomfort  begets 
vague  fears,  and  a  sense  of  oppression  weighs  us  down.  The 
leaden  minutes  creep  on  wearily  and  noiselessly,  unbroken  even  by 
the  hum  of  an  insect ;  two  or  three  blackbirds,  hopping  listlesaly 
about,  as  if  they  wished  they  were  somewhere  else  but  bad  not 
energy  enough  to  go  there,  are  the  only  signs  of  life  that  greet 
our  faithAil  Hiiinials  and  ourselves." 

■  They  tre  th«  AtiMn'loma  ntbulomit,  >  kind  ol  butraobian  reUtnl  In  Uie  ihIhtbui. 
dors  ind  tritoni  of  our  tirookt.  The  boity  !■  shininK  greeo  ibore.  with  a  IbW  IniU*- 
tlBOIlilnck  itioliiiiinilallTerjillilteMluwieTeBBodBLIltblaekiit  yellDir  tint  k>iaul  the 
log*.  Tlie]'  Mil  lire  a  lotig  time  out  of  water,  aa  Iheir  BkiD  Beeinii  to  exude  a  iiort  of 
IMnplratlOD  that  kcopa  Ihcm  iwol  and  molit.  One  Uial  wu  qnil«  dry  *iid  HtcmKl 
duili  r«Tlv«cl  on  being  {ilicol  In  ■  bucket  of  wil«r. 


CUBAN    SEAWEEDS. 
By  j>&.  w.  a.  fahlow. 


In  18li5'GG  Mr,  Cbartea  Wright,  then  engaged  in  collecting  the 
lihtenogamoue  plants  of  Cuba,  upon  visiting  the  seashore  in  Bearcb 
of  maritime  plantB,  gathered  and  preserved  such  algee  KB  came 
within  bis  reach.  This  collection,  which  was  kindly  given  to  me 
for  examination  by  Professor  Gray,  contained  forty-six  species 
which  could  be  identiRed.  besides  a  few  which,  from  absence  of 
fniit  and  other  causes,  could  not  be  made  out.  Of  these  forty-eix 
species,  eight  were  Melanospcrma,  nineteen  Bhodosperms,  and 
nineteen  Chlorosperma.  These  numbers  probably  nearly  repre- 
sent the  actual  proportion  of  species  of  Chlorosperms  and  Mt^ 
lanoBperms  growing  on  the  shores  of  Cuba,  the  latter  being  few 
in  number  and  belonging  mostly  either  to  the  genus  Sai'gassum  of 
the  Fucacete,  or  to  the  tropical  order  DictyotaceiE.  That  the 
number  of  Rhodosperms,  collected  by  Mr.  Wright,  la  considerably 
less  than  the  actual  proportion  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Me- 
lanoBperms  and  Cbloro.'iperms  are  generally  littoral,  and  could  be 
easily  reached  by  Mr.  Wright,  while  the  Kbodosperms  are  mainly 
found  after  storms,  or  brought  np  by  the  dredge.  The  present  ar- 
ticle is  limited  to  the  Chlorosperms  of  Cuba  as  illustrated  by 
this  collection. 

On  our  own  coasts,  the  Chlorosperms,  or  green  seaweeds,  be- 
long mainly  to  the  lllvaceje  and  Confervacese.  To  the  former  order 
belong  the  grass-green  apron-like  weeds  (Ulvee)  attached  to  the 
rocks  all  along  our  shores,  and  the  Porphyra  (Fig.  45,  structure  of 
a  plant  of  the  group)  of  a  similar  structure  but  smaller,  and  of  a 
dark  purple  color,  verj-  exceptional  amongst  the  C' hi  ore  sperms, 
which  make  the  large  round  pebbles  of  our  beaches  so  slippery  at 
low  tide.  To  the  Confen-aceie  (Fig,  4(1,  structure  of  a  plant  of 
this  group)  of  our  shores,  belong  a  multitude  of  species  formed 
of  smull,  generally  microscopic,  cylindrical  cells  placed  end  to 
end,  forming  sometimes  branching,  sometimes  straight  filaments. 
In  Mr.  Wright's  collection  is  an  alga  (Cladophora  luteoia  Harv.) 
belonging  to  this  order  of  a  most  brilliant  yellow  color,  forming 
tufts  scarcely  two  iuches  high.  Some  of  our  own  Cladophora?  are 
of  a  greenish  yellow  color,  but  we  have  nothing  approaching  in 
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hrilliancy  thi»  little  Culiuii  plaut  which  pottnessps  »  color  iiiiiq»«- 
among  the  iiXgiv. 

Ite^idcH  them-  two  orders,  so  fully  repreBent«il  ou  our  owti  foa-.t. 


hut  so  oomparutivelj'  hiBignificant  in  Cubu,  w«  have,  if  we  e,xi!f]>t 
V.iiKrIieritti  a  microscopic  alga,  the  American  species  of  which  ha*** 


Iifcn  liut  little  studied,  a  solitary  spocies  of  a  third  oixl^r,  the 
Siphonacero,  to  vrhicb  the  most  striking  Cuban  Chlorosperins  l)e- 
long.  This  plant  is  the  Bnfopsig  plumona,  which  grows  in  rocky 
pools  and  looks  like  a  small  tutl  or  delicate  green  feathers. 

The  order  Siphonaceie  (Fig,  47,  structure  of  a  plant  of  this 
group)  contains  plants  formed  of  a  single  large  and  generally 
braoching  cell,  or  of  several  such  cells  united  into  a  fVond.  Tin* 
mode  of  reproduction,  as  far  as  is  known,  is  by  zoospores  formed 
fiiira  the  wliole  contents  of  the  cell  and  discharged  by  the  rupture 
(■ig. ». 


(if  the  cell-wall.  In  Vaucheria,  antheridia*  have  been  seen.  The 
largest  and  most  beautinil  genus  of  Siphonaceie  is  Caulcrpa. 
This  genus  has  representatives  in  all  tropical  seas,  some  species, 
as  Caulefpa  davifera,  being  cosmopolitan.  The  single  cells  of 
whii'h  these  atgie  are  composed  ore  very  large,  being  amongst  the 
largest  vegetable  cells  known ;  in  C.  protlfera,  for  instance,  four 
or  five  inches  long.  The  cell-wall  is  thick  and  membranous,  and 
lined  with  several  layers  of  cellnlose.  The  sac  thus  formed  is 
tilled  with  ^  semi-fluid  cndochrome.  t  The  peculiar  character 
which  marks  the  genus  is  the  presence  of  branching  threads  which 


float  in  the  endochrome  and  fill  a  good  part  of  Ilic  cell.  These 
threads  are  merely  proloDgationB  of  the  external  cell-wall,  aud 
ai*  not  newly  formed  cells,  as  they  contain  no  endochrome. 
HHrvcy  has  compared  the  Caulerpie  to  loose  sponges  surrounded 
by  a  membranous  sac. 

The  specific  distinction  depends  on  the  outline  of  the  frond. 
Most  of  them  resemble  Lycopods  or  true  mosses.  In  all,  there 
is  something  which  looks  like  the  subterranean  stem  of  a  Lycopo- 
dltim,  IVom  which  fibrils  resembling  roots  are  given  off.  These 
hiive  not  the  Ainctions  of  roots,  but  only  serve  to  fix  the  plant,  and 
in  consequence  of  these  trailing  stems,  the  Caulerpo!  are  able  to 
flourish  on  a  sandy  shore  where  almost  no  other  alga  will  grow. 


t'rora  these  underground  stems,  or  surculi,  grow  the  fWnds  proper, 
consisting  of  a  single  cell,  as  we  have  described.  In  C.  protifera 
the  troad  is  simply  flat  and  leaf-like.  In  C  plumari»  it  is  finely 
pinnat«,  resembling  little  feathers.  In  C  Mexicana  (Fig.  50,  nat- 
ural size)  we  have  some  resemblance  to  a  Jungermannia ;  while 
in  C.  Lycopodiiim  and  ericlfoiia  (Kg.  51,  i  natural  size)  we  have 
forms  presenting  a  striking  similarity  to  Lycojtodium  davatum  and 
dtndroideitvi.  In  fact  in  the  dried  state  many  would  mistake  them 
for  faded  Lycopodia.  The  Caulerpie  grow  near  the  shore  in  great 
patches  as  densely  clustered  as  the  mosses  on  shore.  They  form 
the  lawns  of  the  ocean,  but  far  excel,  in  brilUanoy  of  color  and 
delicacy  of  form,  the  lawns  which  the  most  skilful  gardener  can 
produce.  They  are  also  said  to  form  the  chief  food  of  the  green 
turtle  of  our  markets. 
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Nearly  allied  to  Caalerpa,  are  Ilalimeda  and  Udotca,  which  arc 
rompoHed,  not  as  in  Caulerpa,  of  a  single  cell,  bnt  of  several  'sim- 
ilar cells  packed  together  into  a  frond.  These  genera  would 
liardly  be  called  plants  at  all  hy  the  rig.  54. 

oommon  observer,  as  they  are  coated 
with  carbonate  of  lime  and  resemble 
corals.  In  fact,  they  are  contllinoB  or 
algw  with  a  calcareous  covering.  In 
eome  species  this  coating  surrounda 
eicb  filament  9eparnt€ly,  in  others  it 
surrounds  the  collective  mass  of  fila- 
mentous cells  of  which  the  plant  in 
composed.  Referring  to  these  plants, 
C'nvier  wrote,  "  il  existe  dans  la  mer 
des  corps  assez  semblaliles  aux  poly- 
piers  par  leur  substance  et  leur  fortne 
g^n^rale  aii  Ton  n'a  pu  encore  aper- 
cevoir  lea  polypes."  Lamouroux.  how-  I 
ever,  went  farther,  and  described  the  Neonifri«dunirj[oe»,!.-.ndnin. 
polyps  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  existed  only  in  his  own  imag- 
ination. At  present,  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  vegetable  nature. 
After  soaking  in  dilute  hydroi'ldorie  acid,  they  can  be  sectioned 
and  examined,  the  coating,  sometimes  peeling  off  like  a  shell,  is 
occa;sionaIly  perforated  like  a  sieve,  or  it  may  gradually  dissolve 
away.  Having  removed  the  coating,  we  find  in  Halimeda,  a  series 
of  unicellular  filaments  which  are  constricted  at  intervals.  At 
these  constrictions,  the  cells  branch  out  laterally,  something  like  a 
fan,  and  the  final  ramifications  of  adjacent  filaments,  approxi- 
ng.  Bj.  mating  each  other,  form  the  surface  on  which 

I  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  deposited.  Besides 
these  constrictions  in  each  filament,  the 
whole  mass  is  also  constricted  at  intervals. 
making  a  necklace  in  which  the  joints  grow 
gradually  smaller.  The  different  forms  of 
these  articulations  mark  the  species.  In  the 
diuD.  Wright  collection    were  Haiimeda  opuntia, 

a  tropical  cosmopolitan,  named  from  this  resemblance  to  a  prickly 
pear,  and  H.  tridejta  (Fig,  52,  magnified  300  diameters),  in  which 
the  upper  edge  of  each  joint  is  three- toothed. 
The  Udoten;  look  like  green  fans  with  a  short  handle.    The  type 


tot 

of  the  genus  is  U.  JlabeUata  (Fig.  i)3,  j  natural  size),  where  the 
tttcm  is  formed  of  filaments  suirouiided  by  a  calcareouH  coating, 
but,  as  Boon  as  these  Slanjeute  reach  the  cxpaoded  part  of  tlie 
IVond,  they  divide  indeftuitely  into  loot-lilte  braucbes,  the  eiida  of 
vrhich  arc  placed,  as  in  Halimeda,  to  form  tlie  surface.  It  ia  the 
iniHfortune  of  the  genus  Udotea,  that  very  few  of  the  species  con- 
I'orm  to  the  tj-pe,  and  it  is  to  be  feured  that  plants,  having  au 
external,  but  not  a  microscopic,  resemblance,  have  been  huddled 
together  into  this  vi^ry  convenient,  but  not  well  defined  genus. 
U.  conglutinafa  seems  to  me  nearly  i-elated  to  Fenicillus  of  an- 


other order.  Amongst  Mr.  Wright's  plants  was  what  appears  to 
me  a  new  species,  nearly  related  to  U.  Jtabellafa,  but  having  a 
much  longer  stipe,  and  the  filaments  in  the  stipe  branching  as  well 
at  the  upper  part. 

The  genus  Codium  strongly  resembles  a.  single  joint  of  a  Hal!- 
ineda,  except  that  it  has  no  calcareous  covering,  but  is  of  about 
the  same  texture  ns  the  sponge.  It  consists  of  unicellular  fila- 
ments forming  an  intricate  mass,  from  the  side  of  which  filaments, 
grow  large,  obovate  cells,  which,  lying  side  by  side,  form  the  sur- 
face of  the  frond.  From  the  sides  of  these  cells,  in  some  species, 
smaller  cells  ore  evolved  and  in  them  the  sporangium*  and  after- 

*8p«n-(«to,  wICl]  9t>oreB  prodaced  In  the  cuntrg. 
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wards  the  zooBporps,'  are  formeci.     The  only  species  brought  by 

Mr,  Wright  was  C.  tomentosum.  (Fig,  .55,  magnified  200  diainet^rs) . 

which  is  found  almost  everywhere,  in  the  tropics  and  temperate 

Kones  except  on  onr  own  eoaat.     It  is  com-  p,^  f^^ 

mon  in  Europe  and  Califoniia,  but,  on  our   j 

Atlantic  coast,  it  has  not  been  found  north  of  | 

Key  West. 

The  two  orders,  Daaycladeie  and    Valon-    I 

iwetc,  are  sometimes  regarded  as  forming  a 

part  of  ttie  Siphonacese.     Harrey  consider-^ 

them  independent  orders.     The  Dasyclailea;    I 

(Fig.  48,  structure  of  a  plant  of  this  group) 

comprise  plants  of  a  single   axial   cell  sur- 
rounded at  intervals  by  whorls  of  branching    I 

orlls.      It  is  a   small  order,  represented   i] 

the  Wright  coUeetion  by  only  ttiree  species 

Dasijdmlu*  vlaw^fbrmU,  Neomfris  tlumetont.   I 

Acetabvlaria    crewilata.       The    first    named 

looks  remarkably  like  a  small  sized,  dried 

up,  birch  catkin,  devoid  of  all  interest.     It   \ 

consists  of  a   large   centra!   cell,    from    the   I 

Bides  of  which  whorls  of  cells  are  given  off, 

dividing  trichotomouxly  and  bearing  sirares 

in  the  axils.     The  two  last  species  are  calca-     '"■-■"■"■■■■'"—'■•—■" 

reoHB.     Netimeria  dumelosa  (Fig.  54.  magnified  200  diameters)  as 

far  as  external  appearance  is  concerned,  is  insignificant  enongh, 

being  generally  not  more  than  an  inch  long,  of  a   bluish  green 
Fig.  SM.  color     and     a     granulated     surface. 

Vipwe<l  with  a  low   power,    as   half 
inch  objective,   it    is    extremely 
I  beautiftil.    The  central   cell   is  sur- 
rounded   by    rings,    »om    which    the 
I  secondary  cells  are  given  off  with  a 
icmarkable  uniformity-     These  aft«r 
a   white    <livide,  and   each    division 
bears    a  large,   obovate   sporangium 
with  a  double  outline,  filled  with  the 

most  beautiful  zoospores.     Enveloping  the  whole  is  a  membrane 

conipose<l  of  hexagonal  cells,  on  which  is  the  calcareous  deposit. 
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If  the  two  species  Jaat  mentioned  were  insi^ificsnt  at  first  sight, 
the  Acetabularia  (Pig.  66,  A.  rrewtlata,  natural  size)  cannot  fail  to 
delight  any  one.  It  seems  as  though  it  were  a  most  delicate  par- 
tiBol  made  for  some  of  the  smaller  crustaceans,  or  like  a  minute 
toadstool,  except  that  ita  color  and  texture  are  much  too  delicate. 
Il  lias  a  stem  comjKised  of  fllaments  surrounded  by  a  cAlcareoiis 
coating,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  disk  formed  of  radiating 
cells  tilled  with  zoospores.  Our  species  ie  exactly  like  Acftabu- 
laria  Mediterranea,  escept  that  the  edge  is  always  crenate.  There 
is  a  third  epecios  in  Australia,  in  which  the  radiating  cells  form  a 
shallow  cup  instead  of  a  disk.  In  Polyphysa  the  colls  do  not  oo- 
aleace  at  all.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year,  tufts  of  green  fila- 
ments grow  fl-om  the  summit  of  the  stem.  These  are  never  seen 
in  herbarium  specimens. 

The  Valoniacete  (Fig.  49,  structure  of  a  plant  of  the  group), 
the  last  order  which  we  shall  mention,  although  regarded  by 
some  as  only  a  sub-order  of  Siphonaces,  bears,  perhaps,  an 
equally  strong  resemblance  to  Confervaceae,  only  the  cells  are 
swollen  and  Bhort,  rather  than  narrow  and  rectangular.  Some 
genera  arc  calcareous,  while  others  are  filamentous  or  membra- 
naceous. In  this  order,  Harvey  places  the  Penicilli,  or  salt  water 
sharing  brushes,  which,  were  they  not  quite  so  calcareous,  would 
answer  their  supposed  purpose  very  well.  Their  microscopic  struct- 
ure seems  to  me  to  place  them  next  to  {Jdotea,  that  is,  if  IK  con- 
•fiutinata  properly  belongs  to  the  latter  genus.  The  present  genus 
is  not  in  the  least  related  to  the  genus  PenicilHum,  to  which  the 
yeast  plant  belongs,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  names.  The  latter  genus  belongs  to  the  Fungi,  not  to  the 
Algie.  Wright's  two  species  were  P.  capitatus  (Fig.  37,  5  natural 
size)  and  P.  Phoenix.  The  former  would  make  a  capital  shaving 
brush.  The  stem  is  hard  and  solid,  and  three  or  four  inches  long. 
The  separate  filaments  then  diver^,  and  each  receives  a  calca- 
reous coating.  The  spores  are  probably  bomo  in  the  root-like 
processes  given  off  laterally  from  tht  filaments  in  the  stipe.  P. 
Pfuenix  (Fig.  S8,  natural  size)  is  very  much  smaller,  and  the  ter- 
minal filaments  are  united  in  threes,  so  that  the  plant  looks  verj- 
much  like  one  of  those  remarkable  trees  found  in  the  toy  villages 
with  which  children  exercise  their  imaginations. 

Anadyomena  Jtabeliata  (Fig.  59,  magnified  10  diameters),  of 
this  order,  appears   membranoos  like  a  small  Ulva,  but  it  ia< 
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in  reality,  only  a  net-work  of  cells.  The  frond  begins  with  a 
single  oblong  cell  terminating  in  from  five  to  seven  similar  but 
smaller  cells  which  in  turn  divide  in  like  manner.  In  this  way, 
a  fan-like  frond  is  formed.  When  moistened,  the  cells  swell  up 
and  appear  to  be  connected,  but,  on  drying,  the  adjacent  cell- 
walls  separate  leaving  a  net-work.  In  Mr.  Wright's  collection 
were  specimens  of  the  very  curious  EhdgetHa  confervoides^  which 
Harvey  at  first  supposed  was  a  Cladophora,  and  which  is  now  tem- 
porarily placed  amongst  the  YaloniacesB  awaiting  frirther  develop- 
ments. Dictyosphoeria  famUosa^  found  in  all  tropical  seas,  and 
VcUonia  (Bgagrophila^  looking  like  a  Cladophora  which  has  been 
living  too  highly  and  become  bloated,  complete  our  list  of  Cuban 
Chlorosperms. 


THte  LESSER  APPLE  LEAF-FOLDER. 

BY  WM.  LEBABON,   M.D. 

In  the  course  of  my  investigations  respecting  the  noxious  insects 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  during  the  summer  of  1870,  my  attention 
was  attracted  to  a  small,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  undescribed 
species  of  moth,  belonging  to  the  genus  Tortrix,  the  larva  of  which 
is  extremely  destructive  to  young  nursery  apple  trees.  It  may  be 
called  the  Lesser  Apple  Leaf-folder.  {Tortrix  mdlivorana,  mihi. 
First  Annual  Report  upon  the  noxious  insects  of  Illinois,  page 
16.*) 

Most  of  my  observations  upon  this  insect  were  made  during  a 
visit  to  the  fruit  farm  of  Mr.  B.  D.  Wier,  of  Lacon,  in  the  north- 
em  central  part  of  the  State,  on  the  22d  of  July,  1870.     At 


•Having  occasion  to  refer  to  this  report,  I  wUl  take  this  opportunity  to  stiite,  in  reply 
to  a  suggestion  of  the  Editors  of  the  Natubalist,  that  this  report,  being  the  writer's 
first  annual  Report  as  State  Entomologist  of  Ullnois,  was  published  at  Springfield,  in 
accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  law  of  the  State,  under  date  of  Deo.  15th,  1870.  The 
whole  edition,  numbering  five  thousand  copies,  was  destroyed  by  the  burning,  on  the 
23d  of  February,  1871,  of  the  Public  Bindery  in  which  these  reports  and  other  State 
documents  were  deposited,  for  the  purpose  of  being  put  in  convenient  form  fbr  distri- 
bution. As  no  action  has  been  taken,  up  to  the  present  time,  by  the  General  Assembly, 
upon  the  subject  of  reprinting  the  lost  documents,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  be  done. 
In  this  event',  such  parts  of  the  report  as  are  deemed  most  worthy  of  preservation  wiU 
be  incorporated  in  the  author's  next  annual  Report. 
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some  distance  horn  the  place,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  t)i« 
lilftsted  appearance  of  his  apple  nnrsery,  the  foliage  looking,  at  a 
ilietHnce,  as  if  it  had  been  scorched  by  Are.  Upon  entering  the 
inciosure,  the  authors  of  the  mischief  were  readily  detected.  Up- 
on putting  apart  the  two  halves  of  the  folded  leaves,  u  littld  worm 
could  occasionally  be  seen,  but  at  this  date,  most  of  them  had 
passed  into  the  pupa  state,  and  many  of  the  moths  had  already 
emerged,  so  that  a  floek  of  them  could  be  put  to  flight  almost  any- 
where, by  brushing  against  the  plants.  Mr.  Wier  says  that,  little 
known  as  this  insect  seems  to  be,  this  is  not  the  first  year  that  it 
had  injured  his  nursery,  and  that  other  nurseries  in  his  neighbor- 
hood have  been  equally  infested. 

This  little  insect  furnishes  a  remarkable  example  of  the  sudden 
appearance  and  rapid  multiplication  of  noxious  species.  The 
moth  is  so  rare  that  I  cannot  leum  that  it  has  ever  before  been 
seen,  even  by  entomologists.  There  is  not  a  specimen  of  it  in 
the  collection  of  either  Mr.  Walali  or  Mr.  Riley ;  and  Mr.  Glover 
of  Washington,  who  is  himself  an  experienced  lepidopterist,  and 
is  familiar  with  most  of  the  eastern  collections,  and  to  whom  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  my  specimens,  said  lie  had  never 
seen  it,  and  remarked  that  the  species  is  so  conspicuous,  notwitb- 
atauding  its  small  size,  on  account  of  its  bright  orange  color, 
that  he  felt  confident  that  he  would  recollect  it  if  he  bad  ever  seen 
it;  and  since  then  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Glover,  in 
which  he  says  that  be  has  recently  had  occasion  to  examine  several 
of  tlie  large  collections  of  insects  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  and 
that  he  could  find  no  specimen  of  this  moth.  And  yet  this  sum- 
mer, in  a  single  nursery  of  young  apple  trees,  specimens  enough 
could  have  been  captureii,  in  a  short  time,  to  supply  all  the  cab- 
inets in  the  world. 

The  larva  of  this  moth  is  a  small  greenish  naked  cateqiillar 
with  a  pale  amber-brown  head  and  pale  incisions.  In  some  indi- 
■viduals  tlie  whole  body  is  of  a  pale  brownish  tint.  These  caterpil- 
lars occupy  the  upper  side  of  the  leaves,  nsnally  singly,  but  some- 
times two  or  three  in  company,  eating  off  the  upper  cuticle  and 
cnrling  the  sides  upwards  till  the  edges  nearly  or  quite  meet,  ancl 
tying  them  together  with  a  web.  In  this  inclosnre  the  little  cater- 
pillar goes  through  its  transformations.  It  lines  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  leaf,  where  the  pupa  lies,  with  line  white  silk. 

The  pupa  is  three-tenths  of  an  inch  long  or  s  little  less,  tenni- 
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nftting  anteriorly  in  h  little  knob,  and  posteriorly  in  a  pair  of 
hooks  bent  downwards,  bv  means  of  wbieli  it  works  itself  half  way 
oat  of  the  closed  edges  of  the  leaf  before  the  moth  emerges. 
There  is  also  a  aeries  of  minute  spines  on  the  edge  of  some  of 
the  segments  which  assist  in  this  operation. 

The  moth  is  three  tenths  of  an  inch  long,  the  average  expanse  of 
wings  being  half  an  inch.  Antennie  brown  annulated  with  whitish 
on  each  joint,  most  distinctly  on  the  under  side  ;  first  joint  densely 
clothed  with  orange  scales.  Palpi  orange,  horizontal ;  the  scalM 
project  aronnd  and  beyond  the  end  of  the  pennltimate  joint  so  aa* 
to  form  a  little  cup  in  which  the  small  ultimate  joint  is  inserted; 
Tegiiliemore  than  half  the  length  of  the  thorax.  Mead,  thorax  andf 
fore  wings  bright  orange.  The  orange  scales  which  cover  the  wing* 
are  observed,  when  seen  under  a  tens,  to  be  mixed  with  numerous 
whitish,  almost  silvery  scales  so  arranged  as  to  form  about  teit 
indistinct,  transverse,  sinuous  or  wavy  lines.  Hind  wings,  abdo^ 
men  and  legs  whitisii,  with  a  silken  lustre.  There  is  a  little  plnme 
of  divergent  scales  at  the  end  of  the  abdomen. 

There  are  at  least  two  broods  of  this  insect  in  a  season.  The 
first  brood  of  moths  make  their  appearance  early  enough  to  dC' 

tAt  their  eggs  in  the  folds  of  the  young  leaves  as  soon  as  they 
I  to  open.  Another  brood  was  just  emei^ng,  as  I  have 
B  stated,  in  the  third  week  of  July.  This  brood,  as  Mr,  Wief 
afterwards  informed  me,  by  letter,  began  at  once  to  deposit  it« 
eggs  upon  those  leaves  which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  Hret 
brood  of  larvie. 

According  to  my  own  obserxation,  the  caterpillars  of  the  earlieC 
brood  draw  the  edges  of  the  leaf  upwaifls  by  means  of  their 
web,  tilt  they  meet,  tiius  forming  a  roof  over  the  insect  wliieh  pro- 
tects it  from  the  weatlier,  and  must  also  in  a  great  measure  serve 
to  conceal  it  fVom  birds  and  other  enemies.  It  must  also  form  a 
serious  barrier  to  the  effective  use  of  any  destructive  application* 
on  our  own  part.  But  Mr.  Wier  informs  roe  that  the  young  o^ 
the  last  brood,  liatehing  as  they  do,  on  the  surface  of  the  mature 
and  rigid  leaf,  do  not  draw  its  edges  t^ether,  hut  simply  protect 
themselves  by  constructing  a  web  over  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  In 
what  form  they  pass  the  winter  has  not  been  determined.  Mr, 
Wier  affirms  that  he  has  seen  the  worms  on  the  leaves  so  late  in 
the  full  that  they  were  actually  frozen  to  death. 

Fi'om  the  above  account  it  is  evident  that  this  insect  resembles, 
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In  mo§t  of  its  liabita,  the  larger  Tortrtx  (Lozotienia  romceana)  of 
the  apple  and  the  rose. 

If  tliis  insect  should  spread  so  as  to  infest  other  nurseries,  a» 
il  has  thut  of  Mr.  Wier.  and  others  iu  that  section  of  country,  it 
would  prove  itsulf  a  pest  of  the  most  serious  character;  and.  as 
for  as  we  can  judge  IVom  preijent  appearaaoes.  it  will  be  a  dilHcult 
matter  to  reach  them  with  destructive  ogeucics,  both  on  account 
of  the  elosnre  of  the  leaf  in  which  they  dwell,  and  their  welihy 
covering.  Fortunately,  as  is  the  ease  with  most  other  double- 
brooded  insects,  the  first  brood  is  comparatively  limited  in  num- 
bers ;  and  Mr,  Wier  thinks  that  it  would  have  paid  him  well  to 
have  gone  through  his  nursery,  early  in  the  season,  and  picked  off 
the  folded  leaves. 

The  importance  of  combating  evils  in  their  incipient  stages 
can  find  no  more  apt  illustrations  than  in  the  department  of  eco> 
nomic  entomology.  Many  noxious  inserts  can  be  substantially 
eradicated  in  their  infancy,  which,  if  permitted  to  attain  a  larger 
growth  and  a  wider  range,  are  wholly  beyond  our  control.  This  is 
emphatically  the  case  with  the  present  species.  It  is  e^'ident  that 
whatever  applications  we  may  make  use  of  here,  must  be  made  be- 
fore the  young  insects  have  time  to  close  the  leaf  above  them,  in  the 
case  of  the  first  brood,  and  before  they  have  covered  themselves 
with  a  web,  in  the  second.  These  periods  will  probably  be  found 
to  be  about  the  first  week  of  May  and  the  first  week  of  August. 
But  the  time  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  character  of  the  aeiiaon, 
and  must  be  determined  by  actual  iuspection.  These  little  worms 
arc  so  tender,  and  so  unprotected  by  any  hairy  covering,  that  I 
should  expect  them  to  be  easily  destroyed  by  any  of  the  ordinary 
applications,  such  oa  lime,  ashes  or  soapsuds,  provided  we  can  find 
a  time  when  the  substance  applied  will  really  reach  them.  Mr. 
Wier  informed  me  that  he  discovered  a  bug  with  many  bright 
stripes,  preying  upon  these  cateriiillars,  which,  ll-om  his  descrip- 
tion, I  suppose  to  lie  the  Ilarpactor  ciitctua,  a  well-knowu  prcda- 
ceous  insect  of  the  Flemipterous  order.  But  tliis  tribe  of  predaceons 
insects  is  not  usually  sufficiently  numerous  to  check  the  increase 
of  such  a  locally  abundant  species  as  the  Tortrix  m^ivoruna. 


JUNE  RAMBLES  IN  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

BY  E.   L.  GREENE. 

In  the  latitude  of  central  Colorado,  there  is  not  4  more  charming 
season  for  botanizing  among  the  lower  mountains,  than  the  first  of 
June.  The  snow-drifts  which  lingered  so  long  in  many  places 
have  now  entirely  disappeared ;  and  the  few  impatient  flowers  that 
came  out  in  defiance  of  ApriFs  frosts  and  chilly  winds,  have  given 
place  to  an  almost  innumerable  host  of  others.  The  pines  and 
spruces  are  sending  out  their  fragrant  shoots  with  tender  foliage, 
and  a. number  of  most  beautiful  deciduous  shrubs  are  in  their  per- 
fection of  flower  and  leaf.  In  passing  among  the  foot-hills,  toward 
the  mountains,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  abundance  of  Legu- 
minous plants.  Our  flora  is  peculiarly  rich  in  them.  The  Oxytropis 
Lamherti  is  one  of  the  most  showy,  and  is  also  exceedingly  varia- 
ble in  size,  as  well  as  in  the  color  of  the  flowers.  On  the  high 
plains  of  the  Platte,  the  scapes  are  only  a  few  inches  high,  and  the 
corollas  of  the  richest  purple.  We  meet  it  again,  at  the  base  of 
the  mountains,  a  foot  high,  bearing  yellowish  white  blossoms. 
These  varieties  appear  so  remarkably  different,  that  we  might  well 
regard  them  as  distinct  species,  but  that  among  the  higher  mountains 
we  find  many  intermediate  forms.  The  closely  allied  genus  As- 
tragahis  is  represented  by  not  less  than  ten  or  twelve  species. 
None  of  thjese  call  to  mind  the  common  eastern  one  {A,  Canaden- 
ids)  with  its  tall  stem  and  homely  greenish  blossoms,  but  most  of 
them  arc  low-stemmed,  with  flowers  large,  and  more  or  less  gaily 
•colored.  A.  caryocarpus^  a  very  conmion  plant,  has  white  and 
purple  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  by  large  round  pods.  These, 
lying  upon  the  ground  under  the  intense  rays  of  the  summer  sun, 
assume  a  fine  purple  tinge,  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of 
grapes  or  plums,  hence  the  plant  is  commonly  called  Ground  Plum. 
A.  Missouriensis  and  A.  Parryi  are  beautiful  plants ;  the  former, 
with  deep  purple,  and  the  latter,  with  white  flowers.  The  legumes 
of  lx)th  species  are  thick  and  fleshy,  and  lying  on  the  ground,  are 
curved  upwards.  Other  fine  Astragali  ought  to  be  mentioned 
here,  as  well  as  plants  of  other  genera,  but  we  must  hasten  to  the 

mountains. 
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We  desire  the  reader,  whether  he  be  a  botanist,  or  a  lover  of 
BCenery,  to  accompany  us  for  a  few  miles  up  the  caiion  of  Clear 
Creek ;  assuring  him  at  the  ouUiet  that  if  he  has  any  due  appre- 
ciation of  any  of  these  things  he  will  not  regret,  in  after  days,  a 
few  hours'  toil  among  the  picturesque  wilds  of  this  grand  gateway 
to  the  higher  mountains. 

Following  the  stream  for  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  above 
Golden  City,  we  quite  suddenly  find  ourselves  shut  in  on  eilJier 
side  by  a  rocky  wall  of  prodigious  height,  and  either  so  nearly  per- 
pendicular, that  to  ascend  would  be  imposeible.  at  least  in  many 
places.  In  most  hilly  and  mountainous  countries,  rivers  have 
their  valleys.  Not  so  here ;  for  since  the  mountains  are  almost 
solid  masses  of  rock,  the  waters,  dtiriog  the  lapse  of  ages,  have 
worn  out  for  themselves,  narrow  and  deep  gorges  or  canons  in- 
stead of  broad  valleys. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  stream,  there  is  left  sufficient  space  J'or 
a  narrow  wagon  road,  aiid  along  this  sort  of  terrace  we  pursue  our 
way.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  swollen  by  the  rapid  melting  of 
snow  in  the  higher  altitudes.  Clear  Creek  is  a  torrent ;  and  as  it 
cornea  boiling  down  over  the  rocks  and  forcing  its  passage  through 
narrow  defiles,  it  seems  to  jar  the  foundations  of  the  very  moun- 
tiuDs.  The  constant  roar  drowns  all  the  voices  of  the  hundreds  of 
song-birds  that  occupy  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  grow  among  the 
rocks,  and  would  be  tiresome  indeed,  did  wo  not  forget  our  ear», 
while  admiring  with  our  eyes  the  manifold  bi:auties  of  the  scenery 
around  and  above  us. 

But  at  length  we  issue  forth  upon  a  broader  pathway,  and  the 
mountiUn  sides  become  less  precipitous.  We  may  now  begin 
the  work  of  filling  our  portfolios.  In  the  more  open  situations, 
there  grows  among  the  rock^,  a  tine  liliaceous  plant,  with  a  large, 
whitish,  tulip-like  dower,  and  narrow,  grassy  leaves.  It  is  the 
Iiencocrinum  montanum.  Thi'ee  or  four  very  ornamental  shrcbSi 
all  with  snow-white  blossoms,  are  conspicuons  along  the  water's 
edge,  and  under  the  shade  of  overhanging  cliffs ;  a  raapbeny 
{Rubus  (felicioaus)  with  smooth  stems  and  entire,  roundish  leaves, 
witli  solitary  flowers  as  large  as  wild  roses ;  a  dwarf,  and  pro- 
flisely  flowering  variety  of  Spirtea  opuiifolia;  and  more  beautifU 
than  either,  the  Jamesia  Americana. 

From  almost  every  crevice  in  the  iwiks,  Campanuia  rotundlJbUa 
bangs  forth,  on  thread-like  stems,  her  toneless  bells  of  deepest 
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blue,  and  with  this  grows  a  very  pretty  yellow  flowered  Senecio 
which  we  cannot  now  name  with  certainty.  We  notice  several 
kinds  of  wild  currants  among  the  more  common  shrubs.  The  one 
known  in  cultivation,  as  the  Flowering  Currant  (Ribes  aureum)  and 
justly  esteemed  for  its  showy  and  fragrant  yellow  blossoms,  is  the 
only  one  in  flower  now,  the  others  being  earlier. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  rude  wooden  bridge,  apparently  con- 
structed some  time  ago,  for  the  accommodation  of  some  company 
of  gold  seekers  ;  for,  on  the  other  side,  are  various  indications  that 
mining  was  once  undertaken  there,  but  with  short-lived  success. 
The  mountains  on  either  side  are  now  gradually  drawing  very 
close  to  the  creek,  and  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  proceed  longer 
up  the  stream,  for  want  of  a  path.  We  cross  the  bridge.  A  deep 
ravine,  shaded  by  tall  spruces,  and  fllled  with  a  variety  of  under- 
brush, leads  up  the  mountain  at  the  left.  We  follow  this  ravine  in 
the  hope  of  flnding  yet  other  novelties.  Having  climbed  up  for 
some  distance,  over  the  lichen-clad  rocks,  and  having  scratched 
our  hands  to  a  painf\il  extent,  among  wild  gooseberry  bushes,  we 
reach  at  last  a  kind  of  broad  terrace,  where  we  flnd  a  delightM 
spring  of  water,  whence  a  clear  and  laughing  streamlet  runs  musi- 
cally down  to  join  the  noisy  flood  below.  Strawberry  plants,  and 
pale  Canada  violets  are  blooming  abundantly  along  the  streamlet, 
and  among  the  bushes  is  a  handsome  composite  with  large  yellow 
flowers  on  stems  a  foot  high,  the  leaves  clothed  with  soft  woolly 
hairs.  This  proves  to  be  Arnica  cordifolia.  But  what  is  this  lit- 
tle gem  of  a  plant,  growing  all  over  the  wet,  m6ssy  surfaces  of  the 
shelving  rocks  ?  The  delicate  stems  are  only  two  or  three  inches 
high,  each  supporting  three  or  four  pendulous  flowers  of  a.  deep 
purple.  A  nearer  view  shows  the  flowers  to  be  those  of  the  shoot- 
ing star  (Dodecatheon  Meadia).  But  how  very  difltBrent  the  whole 
plant  seems  ftom  the  specimens  one  sees  on  the  borders  of  woods, 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  where  they  grow  tenfold  larger,  and  have 
white  or  rose-colored  flowers.  However,  the  proper  authorities 
have  pronounced  the  Rocky  Mountain  plant  to  be  only  a  variety 
of  the  original  Dodecatheon  Meadia.  Following  the  ravine,  we 
gather,  as  we  ascend.  Clematis  alpina,  Antennaria  Carpathica^  and 
three  specimens  of  the  very  rare  and  interesting  Banunculua 
Nvitcdlii, 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  wildness  of  scenery,  in  an  almost  in- 
accessible solitude,  where  it  might  well  be  supposed  no  human 
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foot,  not  oven  of  an  Indian,  had  ever  Irotl  before  ua,  we  are  sur- 
prieeil  nil  at  once  to  meet  with  a  veritable  log  cabin.  It  stands 
under  the  spreading  branches  of  a  giant  fir-tree,  and  covers  an 
area  just  about  large  enough  to  fumish  lodging  room  for  two  i>er- 
8ons,  From  the  earth  floor  to  the  flat  roof  of  hewn  timbers,  the 
height  is  not  more  than  six  feet.  A  large  fireplace  has  been  dug 
in  the  bank  immediately  in  front  of  the  broail  doorway,  Sucli 
were  doubtless  the  wint«r  ijaartcrs  of  some  hermit  hunter  and  trHt>- 
per. 

Finally,  we  reach  the  comparative  level  of  the  mountain  top, 
and  And  ourselves  at  once  in  a  pleasant  giove  of  stately  pines. 
Several  hours  have  passed  since  we  left  the  bridge,  and  now  we 
can  only  hear  a  soft  deep  breezy  muminr  from  the  torrent  far  be- 
low. The  number  of  flowers  has  gradually  diminished  from  the 
gny  profusion  of  the  lower  part  of  the  canon,  until  on  this  cool  aurl 
airy  height,  we  find  but  a  single  species.  It  is  Erigermt  sompoai- 
turn,  a  pretty  little  alpine  com|>osite,  with  white,  daisy-like  Dowers. 
We  have  not  met  it  before,  though  here  it  is  abundant. 

But  the  day  ia  faet  declining,  and  we  must  seek  refuge  from  the 
chill  dews  of  approaching  night.  The  monotonous  din  of  a  cow- 
bell assures  us  that  we  are  not  far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  so 
wo  may  yet  take  a  little  time  to  admire  the  scenery  of  this  new 
pUce.  Passing  from  the  pine  woods  we  enter  upon  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  pasture  lands,  where  a  numerous  hertl  are  grazing  and 
slowly  wending  their  way  along  what  seems  tlieir  homewjird  i>aUi, 
Little  groves  of  birch  and  as|)en  scattered  here  and  there,  are  re- 
joicing in  their  young  and  tender  foliuge,  while  amid  their  branches, 
a  harmonious  choir  of  robins  warble  their  vcBpers. 

But  how  shall  pencil  trace,  or  pen  describe  the  glory  of  this  son- 
set?  A  line  of  snowy  peaks,  canopied  by  clouds  of  purple 
tinged  with  gold,  extends  along  the  westtirn  sky.  while  southward, 
all  seems  an  undulating  sea  of  rich  dark  forest.  The  plains  below 
are  already  darkening  in  the  shadows  of  the  mountains.  To  them 
the  sun  is  set,  and  we  must  hasten  to  tlie  nearest  '*  rauoh  "  and  se« 
core  lodgings  for  the  night. 


ADDITIONAL  NOTES  ON   THE  STRIPED  SQUASH 
BEETLE. 

BY  HBNXT  BHIHKB,  U.D. 

DtntiNG  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years  I  have  continued  every 
snmmcr  to  make  observations  on  the  habits  of  the  Striped  Squash 
beetle,  or  Cucumber  beetle  {Diabr»thica  vittata  Fabr.).  Since  I 
discovered  and  published  the.  account  of  the  breeding  place  of 
these  insects,  in  the  roots,  chiefly,  of  squash,  cucumber,  melon  and 
similar  plants,  I  have  looked  long  and  closely  for  some  natural 
enemy  of  the  insect.  Almost  all  insects  are  liable  to  be  preyed 
upon  by  some  kind  of  parasite,  which  is  most  efficient  in  checking 
their  undue  multiplication,  and  far  more  uaeflil  in  restraining  them 
than  anything  that  man  is  capable  of  doing. 

But  what  insect  preys  on  the  Striped  Squash  beetle  it  ap- 
peared difficult  to  discover.  The  young  appears  quite  safe  ftom 
aaeh  enemies,  living  as  it  does  either  j.,g  jq 

on  or  in  the  roots  of  the  vines,  and, 
I  presume,  is  almost  ft'ee  from  such 
annoyances.  The  eggs  are  deposited 
on  the  root  at  the  aiuface  of  the  ^^S^=S^, 
ground,  or  on  the  root  just  below  the 
upper  loose  particles  of  earth,  for  al- 
though the  perfect  beetle  does  not 
burrow  into  the  compact  ground,  yet 
it  often  is  found  down  along  the  stem 
or  root,  just  below  the  surface,  under 
the  loose,  dry  clots  or  finer  particles  of  earth  which  are  not 
pressed  closely,  or  beaten  down  by  rains  and  hardened  in  drying, 
*'  bake<l,"  as  farmers  say.  In  this  situation  the  egg,  before  it  ia 
hatched,  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  sometimes  preyed  upon  by  pre- 
daccous,  ground  beetles,  but  by  what  insects  and  to  wh^t  extent  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  from  actual  observation. 

Last  May  and  June  we  were  annoyed  by  an  unusual  number  of 
Striped  Squash  beetles  that  had  developed  fW>m  the  larvds  that 
entered  the  ground  the  previous  autumn.  As  the  season  waa 
uncommonly  <lry,  we  expected,  Judging  fVom  past  experience,  that 
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in  spite  of  the  best  directed  preventative  efforts,  we  should  Iikts 
the  roots  of  thenc  vines  greatly  injured  by  the  larvie.  I  looked 
IHquently  but  found  scarcely  any  l&rvtB  on  the  roots.  The  proper 
time  to  look  for  the  first  young  Ittrvw  is  when  the  vine  is  about  b». 
ginning  to  run  out  over  the  ground.  If  the  root  is  and  hus  been 
five  rrom  them,  it  will  be  smooth  and  white,  but  if  affected,  its 
surface,  and  the  aurfucc  of  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  beneath  the 
ground  will  appear  rough  and  rust  colored.  We  might  speak  of 
all  that  part  of  the  plant  beneath  the  surface  of  the  groand  as 
root  without  much  impropriety,  for  iu  dne  time  it  afisumes  a  true 
toot  Htruoture,  but  at  this  early  age  the  true  root  is  only  found 
below  vhere  the  seed  lies,  and  above  this  point  it  is  stem. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  at  Hnding  no  larva;,  inasmuch  as  the  per- 
fect insects  were  swarming  among  the  squash  and  other  vines,  now 
90  largely  grown  as  not  to  rcqaire  close  precautions  against  the 
perfect  insects,  on  account  of  what  they  might  eat  themselves.     A 
Fig  01-  few  of  these  beetles  will  soon  rain 

^fffXXJjJIXlXU^  ""^  plants  by  their  own  feeding 

yfT^      a  TMr^  when  the  seed  leaves  alone  m« 

developed,  hut  after  the  third  or 
fourth  set  of  true  leaves  appear, 
the  growth  is  so  rapid  that  many 
beetles  may  be  supplied  with 
siripM  squub  Bwiie.  urr.  >t>d  iinpL  food  withoot  great  daninge  to  the 
vines,  ilut  still  at  tliis  time  the  larvce  often  du  great  damage  to 
the  plants,  and  therefore  the  perfect  insects  miist  be  kept  away  if 
possible  (himgrj-  bugs,  however,  are  very  hard  to  manage,  and 
will  brave  much  opposition  rather  than  starve),  especially  if  the 
plants  are  scarce,  for  where  the  perfect  insects  abound  we  usnally 
expect  that  ^cgs  will  be  deposited. 

Bgt  on  this  particular  occasion  there  was  nn  abundance  of  vine 
plants,  four  or  five  times  as  many  as  were  needed  fur  tlie  ground. 
The  prudent  gantener  who  is  acquainted  with  the  depredations  of 
Uiese  notorious  pests,  will  always  plant  ten  times  as  many  seeds  as 
the  plants  he  needs,  so  tliat  tie  will  have  not  only  enough  for  the 
parent  insects  that  ho  may  not  have  time  or  ability  to  Iteep  away, 
but  also  for  the  larvie  that  they  will  thrust  upon  his  unwilltiig  oarw. 
We  had  tlien  an  ahuntlanee  of  good  healthy  vines,  but  still  it  ap- 
peared necessary  to  keep  an  observing  eye  upon  them  lest  the  larvie 
should  destroy  too  many  of  them,  the  weather  being  so  dry  and 
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therefore  the  most  favorable  for  their  development.  But  I  could 
find  few  or  no  larvse,  which  seemed  to  me  very  unusual  and  re* 
markable.  I  searched  the  ground  about  the  roots  long  and  care- 
fully. I  closely  and  flrequently  watched  for  the  inexplicable  cause 
of  this  paucity  of  larvsB,  but  all  in  vain ;  I  could  find  no  enemy 
about  the  roots  or  on  the  ground  that  might  be  destroying  the 
eggs.  Thus  baffled  in  my  attempts  to  discover  the  hidden  treas- 
ure, I  thought  of  directing  my  observations  to  the  bodies  of  the 
perfect  insects  themselves.  Accordingly,  upon  dissecting  a  large, 
apparently  pregnant,  female  I  discovered  the  secret  I  so  anxiously 
sought.  Instead  of  a  well  filled  ovary  I  found  a  large,  dipterous 
larva  filling  almost  the  entire  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Others  were 
examined  with  like  results ;  instead  of  eggs  I  found  larvse,  one  in 
each  female  beetle.     Some  of  the  larvae  were  still  small. 

On  still  other  beetles  I  found  attached  to  the  surface  another 
species  of  parasite,  drawing  its  nourishment  by  penetrating  the 
abdomen.  It  was  apparently  some  species  of  mite.  I  did  not 
find  time  to  study  it  any  Airther,  and  have  no  specimens  at  com- 
mand now.  I  bottled  forty  or  fifty  beetles  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  the  dipterous  larvae.  This  was  done  on  the  7th  of  July, 
1870.  Twelve  days  afterwards,  that  is  on  the  19th,  I  was  re- 
warded with  five  small  black  files  in  my  breeding  bottle,  belonging 
to  the  great  family  MuncicUB,  genus  Tachina  Fabr.,  or  more  cor- 
rectly according  to  the  later  arrangement  of  flies  by  Dr.  Loew, 
family  Tachinidie.  I  sent  one  of  these  flies  to  Dr.  Lebaron,  state 
entomologist  of  Illinois,  who  locates  it  in  the  particular  Tachina 
genus  Melanosphora  Meigen.  *  The  maggot  comes  out  of  the 
body  of  the  fly  and  forms  its  brown  seed-like  pupa  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground. 

The  alKlomen  of  the  beetle  that  has  been  well  eaten  out  by  one 
of  these  parasites  often  appears  whitish  yellow  beneath,  instead  of 
black,  as  do  many  others. 

On  the  22d  I  found  other  beetles  in  the  field  infested  with  small 


*  Tachina  (Melanosphora)  diahroiica  n.  sp.  (Fig.  60).  Pitch  black.  Eyes  and  proboscla 
light  brown.  Hnlteres  pale  brownish.  A  creacentric  line  on  each  side  of  the  fkce  bor- 
dering the  eye,  almost  meeting  in  the  medial  line,  silvery  gray.  Anterior  portion  and 
sides  of  the  prothorax,  in  some  lights  give  the  same  lustrous  gray  reflections  as  the 
face,  in  others,  blackish.  Body  moderately  clothed  with  stiff  black  spines.  Wings  hy- 
aline iridescent,  with  a  smoky  yellowish  shade  towards  the  base.  Expanse  of  wings, 
.34  of  un  inch;  width  of  wing  .06  of  an  inch;  length  of  body  .18,— .14,— .16  of  an  inoh. 
f^om  Ave  dry  specimens. 
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red  mites  attached  to  the  posterior  extremity,  not  very  unlike  thOM 
often  seen  about  the  roots  of  Hic  wings  of  grasshoppers,  exoept 
that  these  were  smaller.  These  also  interfere  greatly  with  the  re- 
production of  the  species.  I  um  not  aware  of  any  other  inatunce 
where  a  perfect  Coleopterous  insect  is  bo  infested  with  Tuchina 
parasites.  A  mucli  lai^er  species  has  been  bred  trom  maggots 
foniid  in  the  larva  of  the  Colorado  |x)tato  bug. 


ANIMAL    LIFE    IN    THE    ROCKY    MOUNTAINS 
COLORADO. 


In  the  summer  of  1869,  I  accompanied  the  Ilurvard  Mining 
School  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  under  Professor  J.  D. 
Whitney,  and  during  the  trip,  I  made  some  notes  that  may  be 
worth  putting  on  record,  although  very  imperfect  from  my  igno- 
rance of  the  specific  characters  of  the  animals. 

Our  explorations  were  principally  in  the  region  about  South  Park, 
Colorado,  and  along  the  crest  extending  to  beyond  the  head  wators 
of  the  Arkansas,  and  north  to  Gray's  Peak.  The  altitude  of  those 
parts  of  South  Park  where  we  spent  most  time  is  from  9, GOO  to 
9,900  feet.  I  was  on  the  following  peaks  in  fine  weather,  aixl  on 
some  of  tliem  more  than  once. 

Gray's  Peak.  14,145  feet;  Irwin's  Peak,  about  the  same  hciglit; 
Mt.  Lincoln,  14,123  feet;  Horse  Shoe,  13,806  feet;  Silverheels, 
13,650  feet;  Mount  Yale,  14.078.  besides  numerous  points  over 
11,000  feet.  (Mt.  Harvard,  the  highest  point  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  14,270  feet,  was  ascended  by  other  members  of  the 
party  on  a  very-  unfavorable  day.) 

On  these  peaks,  the  limit  of  tree  vegetation,  as  hail  been  al> 
ready  shown  by  Dr.  Parry,  is  a  little  over  11,000  feet,  and  on  all 
the  peaks  named,  there  were  conaiderable  masses  of  snow  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  which  was  fVom  the  middle  of  July  to  the  first  of 
September. 

In  South  Park,  deer  are  abundant.  Elk  were  occasionally  seen 
(we  saw  but  three).     Mountain  sheep  are  found  on  the  ridges 
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which  extend  into  the  Park,  and  on. all  the  peaks  around,  partic- 
ularly above  the  limits  of  tree  vegetation  their  trails  were  very 
common,  and  their  traces  abundant  to  the  summits  of  the  less 
known  peaks.  ,  The  streams  in  the  Park  abound  in  trout. 

Buffalo  are  said  to  have  been  abundant  in  South  Park,  and  ac^a- 
cent  mountains  previous  to  1862  ;  then  came  the  rush  of  miners, 
when  the  buffaloes  were  speedily  exterminated.  A  few  were  shot 
in  1867;  one  was  said  to  have  been  shot  (near  Pike's  Peak)  in 
1868  ;  but  we  heard  of  none  in  1869.  They  were  frequently  de- 
scribed to  me  as  a  marked  variety  known  to  the  hunters  as  Moun- 
tain  buffalo,  and  quite  unlike  the  buffalo  of  the  plains,  smaller  in 
size,  the  hair  longer,  more  shaggy,  and  blacker,  with  other  well- 
marked  differences.*  1  found  their  skulls  up  to  11,000  feet,  both 
in  the  grassy  valleys  (called  parks)  and  in  the  forests.  All  the 
skulls  seen  were  smaller  than  those  common  on  the  plains. 

Grizzly  Bears  are  quite  common,  and  range  to  above  13,000  feet 
at  this  season.  Six  were  seen  above  this  altitude  on  Gray's  Peak 
and  Mt.  Yale,  and  their  traces  seen  in  other  places.  Judging  from 
the  few  seen,  and  from  skins  examined  in  Denver,  they  are  smaller 
than  those  of  California,  the  hair  not.  so  long  and  shaggy,  the  color 
more  silvery,  or  truly  grizzled^  than  with  the  Califomian  animals. 

Coleoptera  were  wonderfully  sparse  compared  with  any  other 
region  I  ever  saw,  this  applying  not-  only  to  the  portions  of  the 
mountains  visited  but  also  to  the  plain  near  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains. I  always  carried  a  bottle  of  strong  alcohol  in  my  pocket 
for  preserving  such  as  I  found  but  the  collection  was  a  ridiculously 
small  one.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  skilled  collector  would 
have  been  more  successful.  But  few  were  collected  feeding  upon 
herbage,  the  most  being  scavenger  beetles,  found  by  examining 
the  dung  or  dead  bodies  of  animals.  Some  of  these  latter  were 
found  at  an  altitude  of  more  than  13,000  feet,  but  they  were  few. 

On  the  high  Sierras  of  California  certain  herbivorous  beetles  are 
found  abundantly ;  on  the  summits  of  similarly  high  peaks  in  Col- 
orado they  were  looked  for,  but  not  one  was  found. 

Lepidoptera  were  very  abundant  above  the  forest  line,  partic- 
ularly on  sunny  slopes  at  12,000  or  13,000  feet,  and  where  there 
was  an  abundant  alpine  vegetation.  In  such  localities  they  were 
vastly  more  numerous  than  I  ever  saw  them  in  similar  situations 

*  See  Mr  Hayes*  remarkB  on  this  subject  on  p.  118.«Bd8. 
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in  the  high  Sierra  Nevada.  The  kinds  most  abundant  inindiWd^ 
uals  were  8|>ecillcally  (and,  I  think,  even  generieally)  distinct  (Vom 
tliG  more  abiindaut  butterflies  of  the  High  Sierru«.  They  ranged 
up  to  the  higliest  points  visited,  but  were  most  abundant  botli  in 
species  and  individuals  above  the  forest  line,  but  l^elotr  the  ex- 
posed rocky  aniumits,  flying  near  the  ground,  very  agile,  alighting 
often,  and  aft«r  short  low  flights,  nnd  concealing  themselves  in  the 
low  herbage,  their  concealment  being  more  easily  elTixited,  as  well 
as  more  eUectual,  from  the  brilliancy  of  the  alpine  Howers,  which 
constitute  a  marked  feature  of  these  heights. 

Crickets  are  very  abundant,  several  species  ore  found  at  12,000 
to  13,000  feet,  and  in  favorable  localitiea  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals is  very  large  ;  some  are  very  brightly  colored. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  insect  life,  however,  there,  is  the 
number  of  grasshoppers.  They  are  numerous  at  all  altitudes 
visited,  and  to  me  appeared  to  embrace  a  number  of  species,  of 
which  at  least  two  ranged  to  the  highest  points.  They  fly  much 
more  than  our  eastern  species,  both  as  regards  the  length  and 
height  of  their  tlight,  and  on  warm  days  they  fill  the  air,  even  to 
the  highest  summits.  If  they  chance  to  alight  or  fall  on  the  snow, 
they  soon  become  chilled,  and  perish  there  in  numbers  that  chal- 
lenge belief  until  seen.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  tons  of 
them  may  be  seen.  When  large  snowbanks  melt  in  the  summer, 
the  number  of  dead  grasshoppers  left  on  the  rocks  is  so  lat^, 
tJiat  the  at«noh  caused  by  their  decay  often  pollutes  the  air  for  a 
great  distance.  At  altitudes  of  about  thirteen  thousand  feet,  the 
conditions  are  most  favorable  for  this  to  take  place,  and  we  saw 
fVequent  examples.  Mr.  Bowles  speaks  several  times  of  the  abun- 
dance of  grasshopper  life.     I  quote  but  one  passage:  — 

"Tlie  only  life  was  grasshoppers, — here  they  were  still,  by  tlion- 
sands,  by  millions,  sporting  in  the  air  and  frisking  over  the  snow, 
but  the  latter's  chill  seemed  soon  to  overcome  their  life,  for  they 
lay  dead  in  countless  numbers  on  its  white  surface.  In  some 
plaves  the  dead  grasahoppcrs  could  have  been  shovelled  up  by  the 
bushels,  and  down  at  the  edges  of  the  snow,  cold  grasshopper 
soup  was  to  be  bad  ad  libitum.  Thei-c  was  a  feast  here  for  the 
bears,  but  we  could  see  none  enjoying  it."  (Parka  and  Monntains 
of  Colorado,  p.  9.S.) 

The  day  (August  4th)  I  was  upon  Mount  Lincoln  (14,123  feet) 
was  very  clear  during  tlio  three  and  a  half  hours  we  were  on  the 
summit.     It  is  well  known  that  by  shading  the  actual  disk  of 
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the  sun,  and .  looking  into  the  atmosphere  very  near  it,  solid  par- 
ticles in  the  air  can  be  seen  most  plainly,  and  doing  this  at  that 
place,  the  air  seemed  filled  with  grasshoppers  in  flight,  myriads  of 
them,  extending  high  enough  to  appear  as  the  finest  specks,  even 
with  a  field-glass.  They  certainly  ranged  some  hundreds  of  feet 
above  that  summit  in  immense  numbers.  An  occasional  butterfly 
was  seen  also  on  the.  summit,  but  they  were  few. 

Several  species  of  flies  are  peculiarly  abundant  at  8,000  to 
12,000  feet,  which  at  times  nearly  set  our  animals  frantic,  but  the 
most  voracious  kinds  were  troublesome  only  when  the  sun  shone 
— even  a  passing  cloud  would  drive  them  out  of  sight. 
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The  Genesis  op  Species.* — Among  the  works  called  out  by 
Darwin's  epoch-making  work,  as  the  Germans  happily  style  it, 
the  present  volume  stands  preeminent.  It  is  a  series  of  criticisms 
by  a  thorough  evolutionist,  and  one  who  was  originally  a  Darwin- 
ian. It  will  interest  the  general  reader,  the  style  being  clear  and 
attractive,  and  the  spirit  of  the  author  thoroughly  candid  and  calm. 
The  author  is  well  known  in  scientiflc  circles  by  his  original  papers 
on  the  anatomy  of  certain  of  the  vertebrates. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  ''to  maintain  the  position  that  'Nat- 
ural Selection'  acts,  and  indeed  must  act,  but  that  still,  in  order 
that  we  may  be  able  to  account  for  the  production  of  known  kinds 
of  animals  and  plaitts,  it  requires  to  be  supplemented  by  the  ac- 
tion of  some  other  natural  law  or  laws  as  yet  undiscovered."  Far- 
ther on  he  says  "  The  view  here  advocated,  on  the  other  hand, 
regards  the  whole  organic  world  as  arising  and  going  forward  in 
one  harmonious  development  similar  to  that  which  displays  itself 
in  the  growth  and  action  of  each  separate  individual  organism." 

He  thus  sums  up  the  difilculties  against  Darwinism,  or  the  doc- 
trine of  "  survival  of  the  flttest"  maintaining :  — 


*  On  the  Genesis  of  Speoiei.   By  St.  George  MlTart,  F.R^.   Ixmdon.  HacmQlm  A 
Co.    1871.    12mo,pp.896.    With  numerous  wood  entf.  tS.OO 
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•■Tliiil  -Natural  Selection'  is  inroiuiiL-U^iit  to  accuutit  for  tlie 
iucipieiit  gtages  at  UBoful  struct iirvs. 

"That  it  doect  not  harmonize  witli  the  cu-exist«tico  of  clusvly 
shuilar  structures  of  diverse  origin. 

"That  there  are  grounds  for  thinliing  that  specific  differences 
may  be  developed  suddenly  instead  of  gradually. 

"  That  the  opinion  that  Bpeciea  have  definite  though  very  dilTer- 
ent  limits  to  their  variability  is  still  tenable. 

^>  That  certain  fossil  transitional  forms  arc  atiaent  which  might 
have  been  expected  to  be  present. 

"  That  some  facts  of  get^aphicul  itistribution  siipplemoiit  other 
(lifllculties. 

"  That  the  objection  drawn  from  the  physiological  difference  be- 
tween 'species'  and  'races'  still  exists  unreftited. 

'■  That  there  are  many  remarkable  phenomena  in  organic  forms 
upon  which  'Natural  Selection'  throws  no  light  wUatever,  but  the 
exitlanations  of  which,  if  they  could  lie  attained,  miglit  throw  light 
upon  specific  origination. 

" Besides  these  objections  to  the  snfficiencj- of 'Natural  .Selec- 
tion' othei-s  may  be  brought  against  the  hy^wthesis  of  '  Pangene- 
sis,' which,  'professing  as  it  does  to  explain  great  dilliculties 
seems  to  do  so  by  presenting  others  not  lees  great  —  almost  to  l>e 
the  explanation  of  obscaruvi,  per  oftsrnrius." 

These  theses  are  the  subjects  of  successive  chapters  in  which 
they  are  maintained  and  defended  with  much  acumen,  and  with 
many  references  to  facts,  easily  comprehended  by  the  general 
reader,  but  on  which  we  have  not  room  lo  dwell.  In  Chapter  I V.  on 
''  Minute  and  Gradual  Modifications,"  he  refers  to  the  conception  of 
Mr.  Gallon  in  his  work  on  "  Hereditary  Genins"  that  •'  new  spe- 
cies have  fVom  time  to  time  manifested  themselves  with  sudden- 
ness, and  by  modifications  appearing  at  once  (as  great  in  degree 
as  are  those  which  separate  ITipparion  trom  Etpiua)  the-si>eHe9 
remaining  stable  in  the  intervals  of  sneh  modifieuttons  :  by  stable 
being  meant  that  their  variations  only  ejtteod  for  a  ccriain  degre* 
in  various  directions,  like  oscillations  in  a  stable  equilibrium."* 

Mr,  Mivart  gives  among  other  esamples  of  tliis  sudden  varia- 
tiou,  the  cases  of  young  oysters,  "  which  were  taltcn  IVom  the 
shores  of  England  and  placed  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  til  once 
altered  their  mode  of  growth  mid  formed  prominent  diverging  rays, 
like  those  of  I hv  proper  Mediterranean  oyster;  as  also  the  twenty- 
nine  kinds  of  American  trees,  all  differing   iVom  their  nearest 
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European  allies  similarly  —  "leaves  less  toothed,  buds  and  seeds 
smaller,  fewer  branchlets,  etc." 

In  his  sixth  chapter  on  "  Species  and  Time'*  he  maintains  with 
much  reason  that  "  the  mass  of  palseontological  evidence  is  indeed 
overwhelmingly  against  minute  and  gradual  modification,"  and  that 
there  is  "  no  evidence  of  past  existence  of  minutely  intermediate 
forms  when  such  might  be  expected  a  priori.*^  "  All  the  most 
marked  groups,  bats,  pterodactyls,  chelonians,  ichthyosauria,  an- 
ura,  etc.,  appear  at  once  upon  the  scene.  Even  the  horse,  the  ani- 
mal whose  pedigree  has  been  probably  best  preserved,  affords  no 
conclusive  evidence  of  specific  origin  by  infinitesimal,  foituitous 
variations ;  while  some  forms,  as  the  labyrinthodonts  and  trilo- 
bites,  which  seemed  to  exhibit  gradual  change,  are  shown  by  ftir- 
ther  investigations  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort."  "  Now  all  these 
difliculties  [of  time,  and  the  absence  or  rarity  of  fossils  in  the 
oldest  rocks,  etc.,  etc.,]  are  avoided  if  we  admit  that  new  forms 
of  animal  life  of  all  degrees  of  complexity  appear  from  time  to 
time  with  comparative  suddenness,  being  evolved  according  to  laws, 
in  part  depending  on  surrounding  conditions,  in  part  internal  — 
similar  to  the  way  in  which  crystals  (and,  perhaps  from  recent  re- 
searches, the  lowest  forms  of  life)  build  themselves  up  according 
to  the  internal  laws  of  their  component  substance,  and  in  harmony 
and  correspondence  with  all  environing  influences  and  conditions." 
The  latter  clause  is  unnecessarily  vague,  substitute  embryological 
laws,  or  changes  (for  the  differences  between  species,  and  espec- 
ially genera,  arise  in  all  probability  for  the  most  part  during  the 
growth  of  the  embryo),  and  we  would  agree  with  the  author's 
meaning. 

This  is  as  far  as  the  treatise  goes,  the  author's  aim  being  simply 
to  show  that  "species  have  been  evolved  by  ordinary  natural  laws 
(for  the  most  part  unknown)  controlled  by  the  subordinate  action 
of  'Natural  Selection,"*  acting  with  the  Divine  concurrence. 

What  are  these  natural  laws  ?  Tiie  author  has  evidently  over- 
looked the  writings  of  certain  naturalists  in  this  country,  who  have 
endeavored  to  show  that  Natural  Selection  is  insufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  origin  of  generic  and  specific  forms.  Professor  E. 
D.  Cope  in  his  "Origin  of  Genera***  has  attempted  to  show,  and 
we  think  with  much  success,  that  genera  are  produced  by  the  ac- 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  Philadelphia,  1868. 


celeratioti  and  retardation  of  per1«n  parts  of  the  tuiimal,  dttring 
its  growth,  and  Professor  Hyatt  previously  "  showed  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  Cephalopod  is  an  epitome  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  cephalopoda  generally,  and  that  the  successive  forma 
were  produced  with  comparative  Buddenness. 

Previous  to  the  appearance  of  Uivart's  work  in  this  country  the 
reviewer,  in  the  present  journal  (vol.  iv,  p.  755),  while  remarking  on 
the  ancestry  of  the  King  Crab,  Trilobites  and  other  Branchiopoda, 
accounted  for  their  origin  rather  by  a  process  of  acceleration  and 
retardation,  involving  a  more  or  less  sudden  formation  of  generic 
forms,  than  by  the  theory  of  Natural  Selectiou,  and  offered  several 
of  the  objections  against  Darwinism  which  a])pear  in  the  work 
nnder  review.  The  former  law,  probably  in  active  operation  dur- 
ing the  earlier  portion  of  embryonic  life,  accounts  for  the  origin  of 
the  dilferences,  while  Mr.  Darwin  simply  assumes  an  inherent  ten- 
dency to  variation.  Cope's  law  ma^v  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
new  forms,  while  Natural  .Selection  apparently  plays  an  entirely 
subordinate  role,  and  even  may  be  found  to  account  merely  for  the 
prMervntiim  (as  suggested  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll)  of  the  specific 
form,  keeping  it  within  limits  by  the  sur\'ival  of  the  fittest,  and 
the  lopping  off  of  monstrositiea  and  by  the  checking  of  all  ten- 
dencies to  variation  in  a  useless  direction. 

Medical  Micnoscopv.t  —  Dr.  Richardson's  Ix>ok  is  an  exper- 
iment in  an  absolutely  unoccupied  field.  Other  works  of  somewhat 
similar  nature  are  books  for  microscopists  who  are  physicians ; 
this  is  a  book  for  physicians  who  are  not  microscopists.  Meagre 
in  its  account  of  apparatus  aud  inaccurate  in  its  scholarship  as 
it  must  be  confessed  to  be,  it  is  an  earnest,  straightforward  and 
successful  attempt  to  enable  the  practicing  physician  to  make  the 
microscope  useful  in  his  daily  work.  Some  who  use  it  for  this  pnr- 
pose  will  be  disappointed,  for  successful  microscopical  work  requires 
a  delicate  tact  and  a  mechanical  ingenuity  which  are  possessed  by 
very  few  persons,  and  which  are  wanting  to  many  even  among 
physicians.     Good  microscopists,  too.  are  developed,  not  made; 
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iiml  11  higb  success  can  rarely  be  attained  except  by  those  whose 
dexterity  and  skill  in  effecting  roecliauical  aud  optical  reealts  have 
been  tnatiirod  by  long  use  before  the  exigencies  of  a  riiU  medical 
practice  rendered  abundant  drilling  in  the  work  impossible.  For 
these  reasons,  Metlical  Microscopy  will  always  rcmiun  to  some  ex- 
tent a  specialty,  most  conveniently  referred  to  the  few  physicians 
more  particularly  devoted  to  it.  But  for  the  microscopical  work 
which  physicians,  us  sucli,  can  do  to  advantngo,  for  the  using  of 
the  microscope,  like  the  st^thoseoiie  and  the  tust-lulie,  as  an  ev- 
cry.daj'  aid  to  diagnosis,  a  really  available  guide  book  is  now 
for  the  first  time  pnblished.  For  the  general  reader  it  is  too 
technical  aud  uninteresting  to  be  compared  with  other  works  that 
are  available ;  to  the  scientific  physician  it  is  a  valuable  aid. 
Students  of  this  book  should  begin  in  the  middle  of  it ;  reading 
tlie  first  part  last,  if  at  all.  Nothing  less  than  the  author's  excel- 
lent success  as  a  microscopist  could  save  a  beginner  who  had  waded 
through  the  opening  chapters  ftom  abandoning  the  work  in  con- 
fUaion  and  disapixjiutment.  The  first  two  chapters  are  devoted  to 
a  description  of  instruments,  apparatus,  etc.,  and  it  is  astonishing 
that  HO  good  a  mici-oscopist  could  be  so  bad  a  critic  in  I'egard  to 
bis  own  tools.  Aside  fVom  the  tediousneaM  and  general  confusion 
prevailing  in  this  part  of  the  work  there  is  much  that  is  liable, 
nnless  corrected,  to  seriously  mislead  the  beginner. 

The  simple  microscope  is  described  as  one  of  a  single  lens ; 
and  the  compound  inici-oscope,  by  way  of  contrast,  as  one  in  which 
tenses  are  so  arranged  that  each  adds  to  the  power  of  the  other. 
This  is  precisely  what  occurs  when  a  doublet  or  a  triple  combi- 
nation is  used  as  a  simple  microscope,  and  is  radically'  different 
from  the  action  of  the  compound  microscope  where  one  lens,  or 
set  of  lenses,  by  magnifying  the  image  formed  by  the  other,  mul- 
tiplier its  power  instead  of  adding  to  it- 
Three  or  four  of  the  microscopes  first  mentioned  arc  described 
as  (hrnishcd  with  sets  of  separating  objectives  tike  those  on  cheap 
Earopean  instruments,  and  these  tenses  are  spoken  of  with  some 
.  approval,  although  it  would  be  more  safe  to  state  that  to  render 
such  instruments  really  available  it  is  necessary  to  discard  such  ob- 
jectives and  ftimish  at  least  second-class  lenses  by  some  respect- 
Rble  maker.  The  objectives  of  ToUes'  students'  microscopes  are 
very  properly  called  by  their  honest  name,  for  they  are  second* 
quality  lenses  and  nothing  else,  but  it  should  bare  been  intimated 
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for  the  iiirormation  of  beg!  nil  era  tliat  the  leimes  previously 
nivntJouiHl  aio,  hy  the  §ame  accepted  stnndAi'd,  far  less  than  seo- 
oud  quality.  Tlio  onu-incb  leiisea  fuiuitilied  lately  witb  ToUea' 
students'  microscopes  have  Iwen  too  cheap  to  be  good ;  but  liis 
second-quality  one-fourth,  oue-sixth,  etc.  (H-tiich  nre  most  need  by 
pliysicinns),  as  well  aa  siuiilor  powers  by  Zentmayer,  Grunow,  otc., 
are  incomparably  better  than  the  cheap  Icbhos,  often  called  trip- 
lets, mentioned  alrave. 

It  is  stated  that  the  higher  objectivea  are  each  comi>oaed  of  three 
pairs  of  lenses  or  doublets,  properly  arrangeil ;  although  it  is  nn- 
deratood  by  microscopiBts  that  the  posterior  coinbiiiatioQ  is  often 
n  triplet,  and  that  the  anterior  pair  ia  often  replaced  by  a  triplet 
or  by  n  single  lens. 

In  regonl  to  the  qualities  of  the  objective  there  is  an  unfortu- 
nate want  of  clearness  and  sharpness  in  the  author's  use  of  terms ; 
penetniting  i>ower  being  used  sometimes  in  reference  to  that  re- 
solving power  which  is  the  joint  result  of  dcHnition  and  angular 
aperture,  and  sometimes  aa  descriptive  of  that  depth  of  field  to 
which  its  use  seems  to  l>e  generally  and  usefully  conllued. 

But  the  most  astounding  assertiou  in  regard  to  objectives  is 
this,  that  tlie  lenses  of  various  opticians  are  almost  equally  suc- 
cessfid  up  to  |)owers  as  high  as  one-eighth  inch !  If  those  opti- 
cians, whose  names  arc  familiar  words,  have  achieved  eminence 
anywhere  it  has  been  in  the  exeellenee  of  their  low  and  medium 
powers.  Tolles'  most  remarkable  lenses  are  probably  from  one- 
fourtli  to  one-eighth  inch  focus ;  and  AVales'  four-tenths  (one- 
fourths?)  and  one-fifths  are  nearly  equally  famous  powers.  Rosa's 
lenses,  of  wtiich  none  are  of  very  high  power,  have  enjoyed  a  cou- 
code<l  preeminence  ;  ijmith  and  Beck's  four-tenths  has  been  classi- 
cal for  years,  while  their  high  power,  onc-lwcnticth.  has  been  of 
very  moderate  use :  and  Powell  and  Lealand's  one-eighth  and  one- 
sixteenth  have  doubtless  contributed  more  renown  than  their  one- 
twenty-fifth  and  one-flftieth.  And  it  is  probably  safe  to  predict, 
as  the  opiuion  of  most  iiiicruscopists,  that  the  progress  of  the  avxt 
mture  belongs  to  those  opticians  who  shall  use  the  most  extraor- 
dinary skill  in  perfecting  and  utilizing  lenses  of  mo<terate  focal 
length. 

Tlie  cubject  of  test-objects  is  treated  at  some  length  for  the 
avowed  hcnelit  of  such  students  as  might  find  it  dilRcult  to  sec'ure 
tlie  assistance  of  au  expert  in  aclecting  their  lenses.  Doubtless 
it  would  have  been  safer  to  advise  the  student  in  such  cases  to 
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trust  entirely  to  the  honesty  of  a  responsible  dealer  or  to  the  re- 
spectability of  the  maker  of  the  lenses  required.  The  "testing" 
of  first-class  lenses,  by  a  person  unfamiliar  with  their  use,  is  sim- 
ply a  delusion. 

The  binocular  microscope  certainly  merits  more  than  the  half 
page  of  careless  notice  given  to  it.  Although  its  chief  use,  as  yet, 
is  in  other  departmeut-s  of  study,  yet  its  real  value  to  the  phy- 
sician is  not  even  hinted  by  the  passage  referred  to.  Wenham's  bi- 
nocular, the  one  in  actual  use,  is  almost  indispensable  in  studying 
opaque  injections,  vegetable  and  animal  parasites,  etc.  At  the  Troy 
meeting  of  the  American  Association  last  August,  the  writer  showed 
specimens  of  animal  and  vegetable  tissues  (such  as  transparent 
injections,  etc.)  under  this  arrangement  with  good  definition,  an 
even  light  over  both  fields,  and  the  stereoscopic  eflfect  vivid  and 
useful  though  perhaps  somewhat  exaggerated,  under  the  ordinary 
first-class  objectives  as  high  as  one-fifth  inch  focus,  and  up  to  120® 
ang.  ap.  Probably,  however,  satisfactory  substitutes  for  Mr.  Wen- 
ham's  arrangement  will  be  in  general  use  for  all  powers  above  one- 
half  inch  at  no  distant  day. 

In  giving  directions  for  estimating  the  magnifying  powers,  and 
the  amplification  of  camera-drawings  of  objects,  the  author  fol- 
lows respectable  authorities  into  an  error  of  grave  practical  con- 
sequence. To  measure  tlie  magnified  image  at  the  exact  distance 
of  the  object  is  plausibly  borrowed  from  the  usage  of  the  telescope 
where  the  object  is  at  a  fixed  distance  —  its  apparent  size  being  al- 
ways its  angular  extent  at  that  distance,  and  the  image  being  meas- 
ured by  the  object  itself,  of  course  at  the  same  distance.  But 
the  microscopic  object  is  at  no  necessary  and  invariable  distance 
from  the  eye,  and  its  apparent  size,  i.  e.,  its  angular  extent,  varies 
with  that  distance,  and  is  with  no  more  propriety  used  as  a  standard 
at  the  distance  of  the  stage,  than  at  any  other  distance.  Would 
any  person  measure  the  image  in  a  simple  microscope  at  the  exact 
distance  of  the  object  on  the  stage  ?  or  if,  for  any  purpose,  a  com- 
pound microscope  six  feet  long  were  constnictcd,  would  its  image 
be  measured  according  to  the  same  rule  ?  Or,  of  two  dissimilar 
microscopes  containing  similar  objects,  say  Maltwood  finders,  the 
stages  being  concealed  so  as  to  be  at  an  unknown  distance,  would 
any  microscopist  hesitate  an  instant  before  deciding  which  instru- 
ment magnified  the  most,  such  decision  depending,  of  course,  on 
the  certainty  with  which  the  magnifying  power  of  each  could  be  de- 
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torminud  willii)ul.  llns  luast  kuowlmlge  uf  tlie  I'osition  or  its  alag«? 
The  fact  that  the  aiiparent  size  of  the  object  or  imago  is  simply 
u  (luoslitfn  of  angle,  and  that,  if  «spreBs(Hl  in  linear  inuusiiro,  tliat 
muasurc  imist !«  takeu  ill  a  uniform  ilistunce  for  all  obscnatious 
liable  to  be  eomparud  with  each  other,  —  in  otlier  worda,  that  to  use 
siiieB  and  cosines  intelligently  it  is  indisi»eiisa1ile  to  asaunie  a  uni- 
form nuliuB  —  would  auem  to  be  too  simple  for  argiiinent,  were  it 
not  that  a  inisundersionding  in  regard  to  it  is  a  common  and  con- 
fusing error.  Ten  inches  having  been  generally  adopted  as  the 
standard  ditttance  of  measurement  in  microscopy,  and  being  a 
the  same  time  a  most  convenient  distance,  there  seems  to  be  no 
rcnson  for  recorisiilering  the  choice ;  or,  for  assimilation  to  the 
metric  system,  2o0  millimetres  might  be  substituted  without  Koy 
considerable  error. 

Of  tlie  minor  errors  and  inadvertencies  in  this  part  of  the  l)ook, 
may  be  mentioned  the  following;-^ The  nse,  as  a  condenser  in  stu- 
dents' microscopes,  of  tbe  concave  mirror  LranafeiTed  to  a  separate 
stand  (it  may  often  lie  mounted  on  tlic  stage  for  the  same  purpose) , 
is  mentioned,  but  without  the  special  commendation  which  it  de- 
serves. It  is  not  stated  that  Tolles"  students'  microsco[>e  can  iw 
obtained  with  the  usual  form  of  fine  adjustment  which  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  tbe  "new  method"  mentioned  ;  nor  that  '"the  fine  adjust- 
ment on  the  stage  "  of  some  of  the  same  instniments,  and  of  those 
prepared  by  some  other  makers  at  tlte  present  day.  is  so  firm  as  to 
be  reasonably  satisfactory,  while  similarly  situated  adjustments  on 
a  lighter  class  of  instniments  are  usually  so  insecure  as  to  be  en- 
tirely worthless.  Following  the  lead  of  some  of  the  dealers,  the 
fine-adjustment  screw  is  called  a  ■'  micrometer  screw,"  an  unfortu- 
nate phraseology  which,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  has  often  proved 
conftisiug  to  students.  Powell  and  Lealand's  R|ilendid  No.  I  mi- 
croscope is  mentione<1  as  tbe  ne  pbia  ultra  of  instruments,  whereas 
it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  the  choice  between  such  instruments  as 
tliis  (including  Ross'  large  stands,  etc.)  and  the  best  stands  of  the 
"  Jackson  "  model,  is  a  fair  Held  for  the  nse  of  taste  and  judgment, 
neither  form  enjoyiug  a  conceded  and  unqualified  superiority.  Most 
eye-pieces  are  said  to  he  composed  of  achromatic  lenses,  a  mistake 
wliich  is  liable  to  mislead  beginners.  The  student  is  advise<l,  un- 
der some  circmns  tan  el's,  to  increase  his  power  by  removing  tlie 
field-lens  of  his  eye-piece,  a  worse  than  questionable  proceduii? ;  nor 
is  he  reminded  to  blacken  the  inside  of  the  pasteboard  draw-tube 
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recoinmeiifkil  Tor  the  Siime  purpose.  Weiihum's  binoi'iilar  arronge- 
meut,  notoriously  consistiog  of  a  single  prism,  is  mentionorl  ns  un 
arrangement  of  prisms.  Tlie  use  of  unground  glass  slips  is  men- 
tioned with  inditt'erenue,  though  the  student  should  never  use  tiicm, 
unless  ttiey  are  to  he  covered  with  piiiier,  without  rubbing  off  the 
cutting  edges  on  a  grind-stone  or  on  any  wet  piece  of  soft  sand- 
stone. As  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  mounted  needles  whose 
gireparation  is  directed  by  the  author,  cnichet  nuedles  may  be 
bonglit  of  suitable  size  und  stylCi  deprived  of  their  booked  ends 
iind  shaqtened  on  an  oil-stone  or  hone ;  or  the  fonn  may  be  pur- 
chased in  which  tlie  needle  is  removable  and  easily  replaced  by  n 
common  needle,  being  clnrnjicd  into  lie  handle  by  a  screw-move- 
ment. Liicewise  the  conical  glasses,  scratched  with  a  flle,  for  esti- 
mating the  bulk  of  setliments,  may  be  replaced  by  4  oz.  grad- 
uated meastii-ing  glasses,  which,  sold  by  the  dealers  in  dniggiste' 
glassware,  can  often  be  obtained  of  exactly  the  desired  shape. 
"  Healthy  blood,"  on  page  39,  should  read  healthy  human  blood. 
Such  objects  aa  the  "various  s|>ecit-s  of  acari"  should  not  be 
mountcrl  in  tbe  dry  way,  much  less  received  as  typical  of  a  class  of 
specimens  peculiarly  adapted  i'or  such  preparation  ;  nor  should  a 
book  of  the  present  day  reproduce  from  the  old  authorities  the 
abominable  direction  to  place  a  dry  object  upon  the  slide  and  [iro- 
tect  it  by  a  cover  carefully  laid  upon  it  and  fastened  down  by 
gummed  paper.  Glycerine  is.  perhaps  wisely,  recommended  to 
the  beginner  in  mounting  wet  specimens,  although  a  more  difficult 
medium  to  manage  than  Farranfs  Gum  and  Cilyccrine  or  Walms- 
ley's  Glycerine  Jelly. 

The  use  of  blue  glass  (spectacles,  etc.)  ia  casually  noticed  as  a 
means  of  correcting  the  yellow  glare  of  artificial  light;  but  the 
position  of  the  blue  glass  is  not  so  unimportant  a  consideration  as 
would  reasonably  be  iufferred  fVom  the  text ;  in  the  wriU'r's  experi- 
ence the  best  results  arc  obtained  V>y  a  Hat  [iiece  of  glass  lying 
u])on  the  diaphragm  or  below  the  achromatic  condenser ;  a  curved 
plate  (deep-blue  chimney)  near  the  fluine,  or  flat  plate  in  the  cone 
of  light  over  the  achromatic  condenser,  or  over  tlie  eye-piece, 
being  much  less  satisfactory :  a  very  pale-blue  chimney,  just  tinteil, 
may  be  used  to  take  off  the  glare  without  whitening  the  light ;  and 
the  white,  translucent  "  poi-celaln  "  chimneys,  recently  introduced, 
may,  if  quite  thin,  often  be  used  to  advantage.  The  author,  in 
Ills  enthnaiasm  for  high  {lowers,  scarcely  urges  with  sujllcient  dis- 
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tinctnoss  that  tbe  hegiiiner  ahoiikl  coiilinc  liiinsell'  to  low  powiTS, 
not  over  one-Fourth,  until  great  skill  has  been  obtained  by  long 
pracljeo.  He  adviees  that  high-power  lenses  be  sent  "  to  an  opti- 
cian "  for  cleauing.  etc..  instead  of  saying  that  they  should  bo  sent 
to  the  ranker,  or  at  least  to  a  person  aecustonied  to  make  the  same 
class  of  work :  imagine  a  Ross'  one-twelfth  or  a  Tolles'  one-tenth 
sent  to  a  local  "optician"  for  repairs  !  Dr.  Beale's  directions  for 
adjustment  of  objectives  by  measuring  the  covering  glass  by  the 
screw-collar  movement,  arc  given  without  an  intimation  that  good 
j}erformance  by  lenses  made  at  the  present  time  cannot  be  obtained 
in  this  way.  The  amplifier  is  named  aa  a  means  of  inci-easing  pow- 
er, but  without  the  caution  that  some  of  the  cheaper  kinds  sold  are 
not  achromatic  and  are  perfectly  worthless.  Polarized  light  is 
mentioned,  on  authority  of  an  obsolete  remark  by  Dr.  Benle,  as 
an  expedient  of  equivocal  value;  whereas  the  medical  e.xpert 
finds  it  of  great  use  in  detection  of  poisons  and  adulterations,  and 
ill  some  other  investigations :  and  the  polarizing  apparatus  is  too 
cjirelessly  described  as  consisting  of  two  crystals  of  Iceland  spar. 
The  micro-spectroscope  is  projierly  mentioned  as  a  promising 
moaus  of  research,  and  appreciative  mention  is  made  of  recent 
work  in  photographing  microscopic  objects.  Finally,  th^list  of 
microscope  makers  and  dealers  is  rather  less  than  satisfactory. 

In  regard  to  the  main  body  of  the  book,  relating  to  the  practical 
work  of  tbe  microscope  in  medicine  but  little  need  be  said.  A 
single  expression  of  unqualified  approval  will  apply  to  nearly  all 
of  it.  With  fewer  inaccuracies  than  usually  fall  to  the  Itit  of  first 
editions,  such  as  speaking  of  ether  as  "  sulphtiric  ether,"  mention- 
ing "  fibres  of  flax  from  —  muslin  fabric  "  etc.,  an  escellent  and 
available  summary  is  given  of  the  subjects  treated  ;  adequate  study 
being  devoted  to  the  literature  of  tbe  science,  and  im}K>rtant  "addi- 
tions bi'ing  contributed  from  the  authoi-'s  experience.  The  identity 
of  the  white  blooil  corpuscles  with  the  sunilar  bodies  of  mucus, 
pus,  and  saliva,  more  ftiUy  and  fairly  maintained  than  by  any  pre- 
vious authority,  is  not  a  theoretical,  but  a  practical  question  ;  as 
students  have  been  for  years  past  perplexed  and  retarded  by  their 
hopeless  etTurts  to  distinguish  between  these  bodies,  while  most  mi- 
eroscopists  of  experience  were  ready  to  express  themselves  unfamil- 
iar with  any  available  distinction.  The  equally  prnetical  questions 
of  IJie.  c-irly  detection  of  phthisis,  and  the  detection  of  blood  discs 
in  dried  stains,  are  relieved  of  much  of  their  former  obscurity  and 


doubt,  and  the  study  of  morbid  growths  is  exceedingly  wpU  sim- 
plided  And  syateiDatizcd.  Cautious  microscopiBts  would  prolmbly 
ttdl  to  go  as  far  as  the  author  in  the  recognition  of  the  discs  of  hu- 
man blooil,  AS  distinguislied  from  those  of  some  of  the  domestic 
animals,  since  ditTerenccs  so  minute,  so  subject  to  variation,  and  bo 
liable  to  mismeasurement  on  account  of  alight  differences  of  illu- 
mination, adjustment  of  lenses,  etc..  are  juatly  deemed  nntniat- 
worthy  in  cases  invohing  important  interests ;  but,  taken  with 
some  allowance  for  the  author's  enthusiasm,  the  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  eminently  useful  as  well  as  novel  and  interesting. 

The  almost  total  absence  of  engravings  is  the  first  feature  which 
attracts  attention  on  opening  the  book,  Tliis,  in  the  chapters 
vhich  treat  of  instruments  and  apparatus,  is  a  sign  of  maturity, 
not  of  poverty.  The  works  of  Canwnter  and  of  Beale,  first  is- 
sued at  a  time  when  illustrations  of  stands  and  accessories  were 
indispensable,  very  properly  retain  these  illustrations  and  add  to 
them  according  to  the  progress  of  the  times,  in  order  that  they 
may  continue  to  be  encyelopredie  to  all  microscopical  students  of 
English-spciiking  countries ;  but  the  time  has  passed,  when  new 
works  need  encumber  themselves  with  such  pictures.  Stands  and 
lenses  and  prisms  are  sulflciently  familiar  to  alt  except  beginners 
who  may  well  lie  referred  to  the  elaborate,  and  often  excellent  cat- 
alogues of  the  opticians.  Beck's  catalogue,  for  instance,  stndied 
in  connection  with  two  or  three  others  to  suggest  an  idea  of  the 
individual  dilTerences  in  the  style  of  different  makers,  would  give 
a  better  conception  of  the  various  kinds  and  classes  of  apparatus 
than  all  the  illustrations  which  could  reasonably  bo  crowded  into 
a  Hand-book  of  Microscopy.  In  regard  to  the  latt«r  part  of  the 
book,  however,  the  paucity  of  engravings  is  an  evident  fault. 
The  exact  appearances  of  diseased  tissues,  morbid  growths,  and 
abuormal  deposits,  are  not  yet  completely  familiar  to  the  mass  of 
physicians  and  medical  students:  if  they  were,  then  this  book 
would  occupy  a  crowded,  not  an  open  Held.  In  his  ambition  to 
reduce  the  illustrations  nearly  to  a  stanilaril  of  original  contribn- 
lions,  the  author  has  strained  a  point  which  will  probably  be 
yielded  in  Inter  editions  by  the  introduction  of  a  liberal  assort- 
ment of  wood-tutB,  which  will  relieve  the  student  of  the  necessity 
of  searching  the  literature  of  his  profession  for  exactly  the  light 
which  this  volume  is  designed  to  give. 

On  the  whole,  the  faults  of  this  volume  are  mostly  those  of 
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basty  preparation  or  of  the  occupancy  of  an  unfamiliar  field  —  er- 
tore  which  a  second  edition,  sure  to  be  wanted,  will  easily  coiTcct ; 
while  its  ndvantagtis  are  bo  manifest  that  it  eannot  fail  uf  nji  ex- 
toneivv  ustfuliiess.  —  R.  H.  W. 

Hecent  OBxrraor-OGicAL  Publications. — With  the  closo  of  the 
year  we  have  two  papers  of  intereat.  Dr.  il.  M.  Batinister. 
whose  name  fs  associated  with  the  late  explorations  in  Alaska, 
offers"  "A  Sketch  of  the  Classification  of  the  American  Anse- 
riiue,"  which  renders  our  information  more  precise,  if  not  more 
extended.  Excluding  the  genera  Deiidrocygna  and  Chenalopcx. 
he  divides  the  Geese  proper  into  two  sections,  Ansereee  and 
miacte<e.  The  former  of  these  inclndes  the  two  typical  genera, 
Anfr  and  Branla,t  in  which  the  sexes  are  alike,  and  tJic  plumage 
nowhere  metallic  ;  and  three  sub-typical  genera,  all  South  Ameri- 
can, viz.:  OiVMoeJim.  a.  g.,  Ckleetrophtm,  n.  g.,  and  Chlvephaga 
Ej't.,  in  wliich  either  the  sexes  are  diseimilar,  or  else  the  plumage 
has  -iridescent  tints.  The  PLilacteie  are  marked  by  the  presence 
"  of  deep  rough  superorhital  depressions,  and  reversed  relative  pro 
iwrtiitiis  of  tarsus  and  middle  toe  [the  former  shorter  or  not  longer 
than  the  latter],  together  with  a,n  exclusively  sea-coast  habitat,  and 
a  carnivorous  diet,  con-esixinding  in  some  of  these  respects  with 
theOidemiie  and  Somateria!  among  ducks"  (p.  130).  This  section 
«mbraees  one  North  American  species  usually  called  Chliephaga 
caiiagica,  here  made  the  tj-pe  of  PhSacte,  n.  g. ;  and  the  South 
American  T(rnidiestts  antaTctica,  Of  the  naturalness  of  this 
arrangement,  as  well  as  of  its  convenience,  tliere  is  probably  no 
doubt,  and  though  division  gtmerici  may  seem  pushed  to  an  ex- 
treme, yet  this  conforms  to  the  usage  of  the  day  ;  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  corresponding  subtilty  would  not  demand  the 
recognition  of  Chen,  and  even  Exanthemops,  as  distinct  fW>m 
Auser,  We  regret  that  the  paper  is  defaced  by  too  numerous  and 
inexcusable  tj'pograpbical  errors,  for  which,  however,  we  happen 
to  know  that  the  author  is  not  responsible. 

lu  the  list  of  North  American  species  we  notice  the  absence  of 
Anatrr  nfbtt/iia  and  Brnvfa  leucopareia;  the  former,  if  only  indeed 
a  small  race  of  ^1.  Iiyperhoiviig,  we  should  judge  entitled  to  recog- 
nition ;  but  the  latter  has  doubtless  no  snoh  claims ;  nor  should 

•Proii.  Acad.  Sm.  3i-|.,  PhriniU.,  Sept-Peit.,  1870,  p.  IWl, 

tSeopoll,  nrn.ex  Klein.  ITPS  A-tumleh  L-i  nt*  B0I6,  IMl,  type  Anai  rufliia  Pall.; 
Ihii*  sqiul  111,  anil  RDmlnUni,  Bimiclii  BoU,  IW. 
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we  be  surprised  if  B.  Hutchinsii  itself  were  finally  resolved  into  A 
conspecies  with  B,  Canadensis^  despite  the  nearly  constant  discre- 
pancy in  the  number  of  rectrices.  A,  coerulescens,  on  the  contrary, 
appears  perfectly  distinct,  as  Dr.  Bannister  has  it;  and  B,  leti- 
copsis  has  lately  been  twice  authenticated  as  American.  The 
author  queries  A.  ferua  and  A»  segetum  as  American ;  we  do  not 
know  upon  what  authority,  having  had  no  previous  suspicion  of 
their  occurrence  in  this  country.  A  comparison  of  the  North 
American  and  European  Anaeres,  given  below,*  which  we  are,  in 
part,  enabled  to  make  through  the  personal  attentions  of  Prof.  A. 
Newton,  offers  some  interesting  points :  — 

Thus  it  appears  that  while  Anser  proper  is  essentially  European, 
and  Chen  as  decidedly  North  American,  they  have  both  been  devel- 
oped in  a  parallel  series,  as  it  were,  to  an  equal  number  of  species, 
that  may  be  regarded  as  strictly  analogous,  each  for  each.  Such  a 
division  of  the  geese  is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  great  number 
of  species  as  well  as  genera  of  ducks  that  are  common  to  both 
countries.  But  without  space  to  pursue  the  subject,  we  turn  to 
the  second  paper  above  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Ridgway  very  creditably  maintains  |  the  position  he  se- 
cured by  his  first  contribution  to  ornithology,  in  this  more  elabo- 
rate paper,  which  is,  nevertheless,  only  "preliminary  to  a  'mono- 
grapli  of  the  North  American  Raptores,' "  upon  which  he  has  been 
long  engaged.  We  trust  it  may  soon  appear,  since,  to  judge  by 
this  forerunner,  it  promises  to  be  of  high  interest  and  importance. 

*Gonu8  ANSER  auct. 
Americani.]  [Enropwl. 

a.    Chen.  b.   Anser  ipte. 

a.'    Variegatus,  capite  colloque  albis. 

Cfrrulesccns  L.  Feru9  L.   Ungrue  rostri  albo,  campterio  pa]- 

b.'    Nivei,  rem  primar.  nigriR.  Hd^  giiseo. 

Hyperboreus^  Pall.   Major;  long.  tot.  Segetum  Gm.    Ungue  nigro,  campterio  fti8* 

2i-ped.,  alia  fer^  l|-ped.,  rost.  2^-  cogriseo,  pedibus  aurantiacis. 
poll. 

Albntus  Cass.   Minor ;  long.  tot.  bipe*  BriMchyrhynehui  Baill.  Rost.  breviss.,  nngue 

dal.,  alia  U-ped.,  rost.  bipoll.  nigro,  campterio  griseo,  ped.  Incamatis. 

BoKsii  Bd.      Minimus;  rost.  Term-  Erjfthropu8jj.(ne<ia,uct.;mitmtu9'S.,Tem- 

coso,  etc.  minckii  B.)  Minimus ;  Bimilis  A.  albifW>ntl. 

(6.  ANSER  ipse.) 

Gambeli  Hart],    Simillimns  A.  albi-    ^a>^on«  Gm.  Ungue  albo,  campterio  fkisco- 
fronti;  ro8trolongiore(l|— 2-poll.).       griseo,  pedibus  aurantiacis,  rostri  long 

U— U-poll. 

^Chen  hyperboreua  also  occurs  in  Europe.   (Germany,  Naum.  V.  D.,  xi,  221.) 
t  A  New  Classiflcation  of  the  North  American  Falconidm^  with  Desoriptions  of  three 
New  Species.    Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad.,  Sept.-Dec.,  1870,  p.  188. 
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The  present  pnper  witnesses  his  lalwrioiis  ami  consoientioiis  iippli- 
mtion,  rewanlcd  with  gratif^-ing  re9iirt§  in  the  eliieiiintion  of  a 
(lilflcult  subject.  Hitherto,  we  arc  bound  to  say.  our  Raptorial 
birds  have  been  investigatwl  with  only  mo«leratc  succcbs,  and,  in 
fact,  their  technical  details  of  form,  etc.,  have  never  before  been 
properly  worked  out,  nor  adetjuately  present^Kl.  To  this  is  due 
much  of  the  prevalent  and  acknowledged  conftision,  for  whieh,  for- 
tunately, there  will  hereafter  be  little  exenae.  Mr.  Ridgway'd 
analyses  and  diagnoses  are  drawn  with  care  and  precision,  and 
carried  to  such  circumstantial  detail,  that  his  pa|)cr  is  really 
the  next  best  thing  after  specimens  themselves.  He  shows  a 
"hawk's  eye"  for  differences,  and  skill  in  rendering  them  antithet- 
ically ;  if  his  generalisations  keep  pace  with  bis  analysis,  he  will 
not  be  in  danger  of  losing  the  broad  beaiings  of  a  subject  in  the 
very  richness  of  detail  that  he  elaborates.  But  a  certain  emhar^ 
rassment  in  this  respect  may  be  found,  as  a  matter  of  typographi- 
cal execution  ;  at  least,  we  confess  that  we  stu^lied  out  the  inter- 
relation of  some  of  the  numbered  and  lettereti  paragraphs  with 
difficulty.  Besides  this  small  point,  the  omission,  in  treating  of 
external  characters,  of  any  reference  to  the  ear-aperture  of  Circua, 
and  mention,  in  several  places,  of  the  tibio-tarsal  joint  as  the 
"  knee,"  call  for  criticism. 

The  cluaaification  is  based  upon  a  character  that  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived little  or  no  attention : — the  condition  of  the  os  lachrymale, 
that,  in  most  Falcotiidm,  forms  a  projecting  superciliary  shield, 
or  '•  eye-brow,"  and  mainly  confers  the  decided  and  threatening 
gaze  of  these  birds.  This,  with  the  shape  of  the  nostrils,  the 
toothing  or  lobing  of  the  tomia,  •  some  points  in  the  structure  of 
the  feet,  and  the  facial  disi^  of  Circus,  f\ii-nish  a  basis  for  six  sub- 
families— FalconidfS,  Circimp,  AccipitriticB,  HaliaetinK,  MiMnv. 
and  Poli/borinw.  If  reliance,  primarily,  npon  any  siugle  charac- 
ter seems  always  more  or  less  arbitrary',  it  is  often  surprising  how 
vroll  it  works,  in  marking  off  sections  already  determined  upon 
other  grounds.  Thus  the  absence  of  a  superciliary  shield  distin- 
guishes MilviiiBf.  and  Polt/borina  from  all  the  rest.  To  those  of 
WB,  however,  who  always  associate  Piindion  with  HaliaeCtis,  it  is  a 
novelty  to  find  the  genus  placed  in  Milrhim;  althougli,  as  the  sur- 
prise wears  off.  we  may  well  ask  why  not,  seeing  how  many  char- 
acters Mr.  Ridgway  shows  that  it  shares  with  Elamis,  among  them 
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the  peculiar  formation  of  the  clairs,  niid  the  reticulated  tnr§i.  Per- 
haps, however,  we  may  escape  a  dilemma,  by  compounding  with 
Mr.  Rid^ay  upon  his  own  suggestion  (p.  143),  that  '*  most  of  the 
characters  of  this  genus  are  eo  unique  that  it  is  ahnost  entitled  to 
the  rank  of  a  subt^mily."  We  are  glad  to  see  a  certain '■  subfam- 
ily" Aqailiiue,  done  away  with  ;  for  the  E^les  proper  seem  to  be 
nothing  but  ovei^own  Buteones,  and  it  might  puzzle  one  to  find, 
for  instance,  very  striking  generic  characters  between  Aquila 
chryaaettis  and  ArehibiUeo  lagopus.  We  willingly  relegate  tbera  to 
Buteonince,  eren  if,  in  consequence,  we  must  leave  the  Fishing 
Eagles  alone  to  support  a  subfamily  Haliaetinm,  as  Mr,  Ridgway 
does.  The  only  point  about  which  we  take  serious  issue  with  the 
anthor,  is  in  placing  Astur  and  Aecipiter  with  Buteo,  etc.,  in  a  sub- 
family Aedpitrinfe.  Aware  that  it  is  hard  to  draw  a  technical  line 
between  the  hawks  and  the  buzzards,  we  are  yet  persuaded  that 
there  is  an  essential  difference.  The  Astures  are  only  less  "  noble" 
than  the  falcons  themselves,  whose  spirit  they  share,  if.  indeed,  in 
a  weaker  (Vame,  yet  in  one  almost  etjually  litted  for  dashing  action ; 
while  in  their  mode  of  preying,  the  nature  of  their  prey,  and  tlieir 
general  habits,  they  are  removed  from  the  lymphatic  buzzards  to 
Buch  a  degree,  that  we  would  willingly  accept  any  technical  excuse 
— if  it  be  only  the  relative  length  of  the  wings  and  tail — to  anb- 
stantiate  in  the  closet  our  field  observations. 

Although  Mr.  Ridgway's  classification  may  be,  as  he  says,  "  one 
based  upon  comparatively  artificial  chnraet^-rs,"  we  regard  it  as 
the  best  we  have,  and  think  it  probable  that  whatever  moflifieation 
may  ultimately  prove  necessary  will  result  mainly  from  the  con- 
sideration of  exotic  material  that  is  not  here  taken  into  account. 

A  judicious  conservatism  marks  Mr.  Ridgwny's  handliug  of  spe- 
eiflo  matters,  in  the  recognition  of  gcogiaphical  races,  which  has 
now  become  imperative,  and  in  due  allowance  for  variation  in 
plnmage,  not  only  with  ses  and  age,  but  in  the  more  puzzling  ways 
of  ractanism,  etc.,  to  which  hawks  seem  specially  susceptible.  A 
nnmber  of  nominal  species  of  Tinnuuculus  are  reduced  to  regional 
races ;  all  the  gyrfalcons  are  treated  in  the  same  way ;  our  Pan- 
dion,  Archibuteo,  Crasirex  and  Polyboms,  with  FaJro  anatum,  are 
refeiTcd,  as  varieties,  to  their  respective  analogues.  Aectptter 
Mexicanus  is  dropped ;  and  the  silence  regarding  that  somewhat 
celebrated  bird,  Haltaetua  Waitkintftonii,  is  expressive.  (By  the 
way,  as  neither  H.  albkilia  nor  H.  pvlagictm  has  been  actually 
taken  in  our  country,  teucocephalus  is  our  oiily  species.)     The 
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ugitatioii  in  the  dilllmilt  genus  Biiteo.  rtiiHot]  some  3'ears  siix-'u  l.iy 
Dr.  Brynnt,  is  quieted  by  un  nne(|iiivocnl  conttrmntion  of  the 
gcncml  tenor  or  that  gentleman'^  vievn  ;  ehgans,  ealunit,  moitta- 
»«a.  Bairdii,  in»iguatus,  oxyptervs,  ami  alboaotatua  being  all  sup- 
pressed. 'Those  that  he  gives  as  valid  are,  1  (with  futir outer  quills 
einarginate),  Gonperi,  HarUmi,  boreaiig,  lineatim,  zonoceiywt;  and  i 
(with  three  quills  emarginate),  Swainaoni,  fnliginoitn9,  nlbifnma, 
Pf.n»yh'anicn».  Of  these,  Harlani  and  Cooper!,  will  bear  flirthor 
investigation ;  neither /«%i'tiosus  nor  atbifrona  really  ooenra  within 
our  limits ;  so  tliat  the  total  number  of  our  nnquestionable  species 
is  only  five.  The  northernmost  Aetnrina  {A.  plagiata)  is  allowed ; 
so  is  Iclinia  MUsUaippiensis.  Faico  polyngrun  Case.,  is  properly 
referred  to  Mexkanus  Schl. ;  certain  differences  that  wc  |H>inted 
out  some  time  since  proving  dependent  upon  age.  Our  Aquila  is 
not  mentioned,  apparently  through  on  oi-ersight. 

The  three  new  species  aro:  I.  The  Cuhiin  and  Haytian  Tinntm- 
OuIqs,  called  Faleo  leuophrjis.  2.  The  American  analogue  of  the 
European  Klerlin,  llgured  and  described  by  Richardson  and  Swain- 
son  as  FcdfO  isKaion,  and  subsequently  spoken  of  by  Casein,  our- 
selves, and  others  under  the  same  name.  Mr.  Ridgway  finds  it 
quite  distinct  fVom  (emion,  as  it  certainly  is  from  coluvibai-iti».  and 
dedicates  it  to  Dr.  Richardson.  3.  Oit'ickoteg  Grnburi,  n.  g.  et. 
sp.,  is  said  to  be  '■  utterly  unlike  any  other  American  8i>ecic8.  So 
much  docs  it  differ  in  strnctiu-e,  that  we  do  not  feel  sure  that  it  is 
not  from  some  portion  of  the  Old  World,  instead  of  from  Cali- 
fornia "  (p.  150),  its  reputed  habitat.  — E.  C. 

The  Classification  of  thk  Eared  Seaj.s. — Ilaving  been  kindly 
apprized  by  Mr.  Allen  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  answer  my 
review  of  his  esteemed  work  ""On  the  Otariadffi."  I  awaited  with 
interest  tlie  number  of  the  Naturalist  containing  it.  A  few 
words  in  justification  of  the  review  seem  to  be  called  for. 

I  cannot  perceive  that  Mr.  Alien  has  met  the  objections  nrged 
against  the  exclusive  applicability  and  consequently  the  iliagnostio 
value  of  the  characters  used  in  his  diagnoses  of  the  Oilophoclnee 
and  Tricho}ihociii(K,  and  after  a  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Allen's 
comments,  I  cannot  admit  that  the  significance  of  the  tables  *  and 


■Tbo  canBo  ar  the  "rnlhsr  olMonrc  compamUTe  Mble**'  Is  due  to  Uio  ivftj'  the 
printer  was  obllgirf  lo  C3C[>resc  Uia  "Inwfnilnr"  (hielloin  (In  Uio  >in*ll  Cypf  iiie<l)(ii 
eooDOTJlim  wiUi  ttae  wbule  niimbera,  iind  I  mn^  iilil  lo  Uie  wme  eaiae  I*  iluc  U>a  ana- 
tuwl  ptcMutiUoii  or  the  deotal  fanuulc. 
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my  remarks  are  at  all  diminished.  I,  therefore,  again  refer  to 
them  in  justification  of  my  criticisms,  and  have  only  to  meet  cer- 
tain statements  and  objections  urged  against  them. 

I.  TrichopJiochice^  "without  under  fur;"  V8»  Oulophocince,  "with 
under  fur." 

I  must  repeat  my  original  remarks  :  —  "  We  may  at  once  concede 
the  applicability  of  the  distinctions  based  on  the  pelage,  remark- 
ing, however,  that  the  character  is  not  as  absolute  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  expressions  used."  Mr.  Allen  has  reluctantly 
admitted  the  existence  in  Trichophocince  of  sparse  hairs  homolo- 
gous with  the  under  fur  of  Oulophocince,  Dr.  Peters  especially 
distiugiiished  the  Oulophocine  A.  antarcticus  {0,  pusilla  Peters) 
b}^  the  ver}^  thin  under  fur.  "  Since  Dr.  Peters  wi'ote,  it  has  been 
[also]  ascertained  that"  the  "young,  about  eighteen  inches  long" 
has  the  "  under  fur  brown,  very  sparse j**  and  adults,  apparently 
supposed  by  Mr.  Allen  to  belong  to  the  same  species,  "are  so 
nearly  destitute  of  under  fur ^  except  just  on  the  crown  of  the  head, 
that  [Dr.  Gray  is]  convinced  they  could  not  be  dressed*  as  fur- 
seals,"  and  he  believes  "  they  are  a  most  distinct  species,"  which 
he  calls  A.  nivosus.*  Dr.  Murief  has  also  shown  that  in  Otaria 
jubata^  there  "is  a  reddish  underwool,  but  very  sparsely  scat- 
tered." It  may,  therefore,  be  thought  that  I  have  conceded  even 
too  much  value  to  the  character  in  question. 

II.  "Size  large  and  form  robust,"  in  Tiichophocinoe ;  vs,  "size 
smaller  ;  form  more  slender,"  in  Oulophocince. 

A  distinction  appears  thus  to  be  plainly  made  between  absolute 
length  and  comparative  stoutness  or  slenderness.  Mr.  Allen,  at 
least,  has  not  attributed  the  appearance  to  tautology.  Under  the 
heads,  tlien ;  first,  of  length ;  second,  of  stoutness,  the  objections 
of  Mr.  Allen  must  be  met. 

1.  Length,  As  Mr.  Allen  remarks,  "slenderness  and  robustness 
of  form  usually  [but  by  no  means  always  J]  involve  the  head  as 
well  as  the  trunk."  Mr.  Allen,  then,  at  least,  cannot  object  to  the 
consideration  of  the  length  of  the  head  as  a  fair  meter  and  expo- 
nent of  the  total  length  of  the  animal. 

*  Observations  on  the  Fur-seals  of  the  Antarctic  seas  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
with  the  description  of  a  new  species.  By  Dr.  J.  £.  Gray.  Ann.  and  Mag.,  Nat.  Hist. 
4th  s.,  1, 18(>8,  p.  219. 

t  Report  on  the  £ared  Seals  collected  in  the  Falkland  Islands.    By  James  Murie. 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc,  1869,  p.  105. 
X  See,  for  ei:ample,  ZaU^hut, 


The  following  examples  will  thca  suIUcm}  to  prove  ^'  that  the 
ditfuronce  iu  sine  seems  to  be  more  than  reduced  to  a  ininimiim, 
itud  to  be  degraded  to  al>eolutc  nullity." 

Callorkinu8  nraiwiK  (A  "  Otdophocin")  .2.1!t  inillimetreB. 

Zidophvs  Qille»pii  {A  "  Tricki>})kocm")  .270  miilinietres, 

"Tbe  length  of  a  fliU-grown  male  [of  C.  urHinim']  is  twttreen 
seven  (7)  uud  eight  (ft)  feet."*  "The  riiounted  skin  of  an  adult 
male  [_Z.  OiUespWj  [jreservecl  in  tlie  Museum  of  the  Pays-Bas 
[Scldegel]  sayfli  is  '»«  (G)  pied*  et  deux  (2)  poucea  en  totale  ton- 
guevir.'"^  The  skeleton  of  an  unusally  large  stteL-imeu  of  2.  Gil- 
leapii  measures  less  than  seven  (7)  feet;  its  skull,  'i'AQ  millimetres. 
Comment  is  unnefesBarj-, 

2.  SiOHlnesa  or  altndemeas.  Knowing  the  niateiials,  specimens 
as  well  as  literature,  at  the  eomraand  of  Mr.  Allen,  I  was  at  ii  loss 
to  know  bow  lie  hud  ohtiiined  the  data  which  enabled  him  to  claa- 
eiiy  all  the  species  into  two  groups,  distinguished  by  comparative 
robustness  or  slenderness,  I  carefully  examined  hie  work,  and 
finally  noticed  tlie  apptirent  ehuraetors  dedueiblc  from  the  sidne, 
and  recalling  the  case  of  some  animals  (especially  the  small  wea- 
sels) in  which  the  sleiiderness  of  the  body  is  due  to  the  elongation 
of  the  vertebrse,  I  inferred  that  snch  hints  might  have  induced  Mr. 
Allen  to  use  such  data.  I  wasi,  imlced,  surprised  at  snch  a  stand- 
ard, and  intimated  by  the  remark  that  "no  data  arc  given  eon- 
ceniing  the  ratio  of  the  girth  to  the  length,"  what  1  considered  to 
l»e  a  better  criterion  of  robustness  or  slendeniess. 

Mr.  Allen  has.  however,  at  length  remarked  that  his  " ohser\a- 
tion  was  based  on  a  comparison  of  the  skeletons  of  lino  of  the 
leading  genera — Euvu'tiipina  and  CtiJlorhinvs — and  the  figures 
and  descriptions  of  the  other  species."  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
more  surprised  at  this  than  when  I  suspected  that  I  had  detected 
Mr.  Allen's  meter  of  sleudemess  in  the  relative  elongation  of  the 
skills;  in  the  one  case,  he  had  measurements  of  all  the  species, 
such  OS  they  were ;  in  the  other,  he  had  only  Iwa  species,  out  of 
the  eight  admitted  (with  resen-c,  however.)  by  himself.  illustJ-ar 
tions  uf  the  skeletons  of  two  otliera,  and  figures  ntreshortened  or 
from  stuA'ed  speeiraeuB  of  otliers.  Now,  if  Mr.  Allen  can  sidcet 
IVom  such  data  evidence  in  favor  of  his  views,  I  can  sek-ct  Uwt 
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which  will  rebut  them.  Whether  he  is  really  right  or  wrong,  how- 
ever, I  do  not  pretend  to  say.  I  merely  say  that  the  evidence  is 
iusuflicieut,  and  I  only  object  to  his  taking  for  granted  what  may 
be  a  question  in  dispute. 

III.  "Ears  short  and  broad,"  in  Trichophocinoe ;  vs.  "the  ears 
much  longer  than  in  TrichophocinaB,"  in  Oulopliocmce, 

Thinking  that  no  fairer  meter  of  the  length  of  the  ears  could  be 
found  than  in  their  ratio  to  the  head,  I  gave,  after  the  measure- 
ment of  the  skulls,  those  of  the  ears. 

Mr.  Allen,  in  answer,  remarks  that  I  seem  "  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  bulk  of  Eumetopias  is  several  times  that  of  the  largest  of 
the  fur  seals.  So  that,  while  the  ear  is  absolutely  but  little  longer 
in  the  fur  seals  than  in  the  longest-eared  hair  seals,  it  is  relatively 
much  longer." 

I  will  only  reply  in  the  expressive  language  of  Mr.  Allen,  that 
the  idea  of  determining  the  slendemess  of  the  ears — nidimentary 
structures,  too — by  their  ratio  to  the  "bulk"  of  the  animal,  "is, 
to  say  the  least,  a  novel  one  to  me." 

Mr.  Allen  has  declined  to  discuss  the  taxonomic  value  of  these 
distinctions,  i.  e,  to  prove  that  they  are  of  sub-family  value.  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  prove  that  they  are  not.  Every  well-informed 
therologist,  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  differences  exhibited 
by  otherwise  homogeneous  genera  in  the  character  of  the  pelage, 
the  variation  in  size,  and  the  comparative  smallness  of  very  small 
ears,  the  only  characteristics  still  urged  for  the  differentiation  of 
the  "  sub-families,"  will  decide  for  himself. 

I  felt  constrained — my  great  respect  for  the  abilities  of  Mr. 
Allen  constrained  me — to  examine  the  basis  of  Mr.  Allen's  classi- 
fication before  dissenting  from  it  and  exposing  my  own  views. 
The  great  respect  which  I  entertained  I  endeavored  to  manifest  in 
my  review  of  his  work ;  in  the  mode  of  presentation  of  objections, 
Mr.  Allen  has  furnished  abundant  precedents. 

As  to  my  own  views,  I  shall  leave  to  others  to  decide  whether 
they  are  more  tenable  than  Mr  Allen's  or  otherwise.  I  shall  only 
add  that  after  mentioning  the  combination  of  characters  common 
to  Zidophus  (which  Mr.  Allen  has  apparentl}^  overlooked),  I  pre- 
sented a  dichotomous  synopsis  exhibiting  the  subordination  of  the 
groups,  making  special  use  of  the  form  of  the  profile,  whether 
decurved,  or  w^hether  straight  or  incuiTcd,  and  the  development  of 
the  sagittal  crest. 


To  both,  Mr.  Allen  objects ;  "  the  comparatively  imimportant 
character  funiished  by  the  rostral  outline  be m^  far  less  character- 
iatic  than  its  slender  elongated  inuK/le  and  other  f'entnren,"  he 
saya,  and  he  deems  the  character  of  the  roHtnil  profile  to  be  "too 
trivial  to  require  more  than  the  incidental  remarks  already  giveu 
Ui  it."  How,  may  I  ask,  ie  the  "slender  eloiij^ateil  muzzle"  pro- 
diioed  If  not  by  the  '-straight  or  innirved  froiito-roBlriil  protllo," 
i,  e.  the  compression  of  tlic  maxillary  and  nasid  bones,  and  what 
is  "  the  slender  elongated  muzzle "  but  the  expression  of  such 
structural  characteristic?* 

As  to  the  "sagittal  groove  fVom  which  are  refiecte'l  the  low 
ridges  "  of  most  of  the  8pe<!ic9  as  oppowjd  to  the  "solid  much  el- 
evated crest"  of  Zedop/iug,  the  characters,  it  must  be  rememlwred, 
are  comparative  and  oidy  to  be  considerol  with  relation  to  each 
other  (like  the  comparative  diagnoses  of  Mr,  Allen).  Although 
backed  by  Mr.  Allen, t  I  however  admit  that  my  language  has  not 
been  happily  selected  and  may  misleAd. 

It  need  only  be  added,  however,  in  the  langiinge  of  Mr.  Allen, 
that  "  ZalopliHs,  so  fur  as  the  skull  is  coueemed,  is  the  most  dis- 
tinct generic  form  of  the  family  Otariadte,  it  lieing  thoroughly 
distinct  fl'om  all  the  others.  Whether  such  distinct  characters  are 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  such  as  Mr.  Allen  has  used  for  the 
diff^rentiatioii  of  his  subfamilies,  may  safely  be  left,  without 
further  argument  on  my  part,  to  the  ju<Igmeid  of  others. 

A  word  as  to  "conservatism."  I  used  the  term  "-exlremo  con- 
servatism" because  the  reduction  of  species  is  (mpularly  consid- 
ered to  bean  evidence  of  conservatism.  Itnt  Mr.  Allen's  "extreme 
oonservatisin  "  degenerates  iiito  radicalism  in  his  attack  nn  the  onr- 
rcTit  views  with  resjwct  to  the  limits  of  the  species.  The  Otaria 
Honpen,  for  psample,  has  characters  sufficiently  "tangible"  to 
have  deceived  all  authors  who  have  examined  specimens  (among 
them  some  of  the  first  of  li\-ing  naturallHts) ,  as  to  its  afUuities,  and 
it  has  been  separated  generically  from  what  (with  Mr.  Allen)  I  am 
dis|KiEed  to  consider  its  nearest  ally  and  congener,  and  yet  Mr. 
Allen  (without  having  seen  it)  referred  it  to  Otartu  jubutn  as  an 

*  Mr.  AUeu  appitrenlly  hnvloK  »L  &n%  mcasaiteil  Me  rrlnCiou  of  qhuic  nixl  ninx!!. 
IDbi>il1iigaD9[«or  JEalajAut  ilatcrihud  "theinporior  |>ruJ1le  rrutn  llin  [witnrblul  proc- 
ess uiuirfcirly.  ^utly  ■leRliand."    Allen,  up.  r.lt..  la. 

r  "Tbu  MglUal  iire*t  fur  Ziloiibiie)  rormi  ■  rcmarknlily  blgb.  (hlii,  wety  bnay  |ilit«, 
unimrallcled  in  Itf  grcnl  dcrdoprnont  lu  niij'  oilier  gunu^of  Uic  nuiilly."— Allen  op.olt. 
II.  IS, 
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individual  variation.  Mr.  Allen  may  be  light,  l)Ul  tlie  evidence 
ftnd  wei);ht  of  authority  are  decidedly  against  liim. 

In  conchiaion,  I  would  renew  my  testimouy  as  to  the  great  merit 
of  Mr.  Alleu's  work,  and  I  only  regret  that  I  cannot  entirely  con- 
car  with  him.  Although  llr.  Allen  hag  not  really  met  the  objee- 
tiona  m-geit  ngainet  his  views,  it  might  not  l>e  obvious  to  all  that 
he  has  not,  and  there  might  be  those  who  would  take  for  granted 
the  proposition  that  I  had  ''fallen  into  several  by  no  means  unim* 
portant  errors,"  1  leave  the  decision  on  this  charge  to  the  scien- 
tifiu  public.  And  as  there  seems  to  be  some  danger  of  the  real 
questions  at  issue  being  ohscureil  by  side  issues,  I  beg  to  restate 
them.     They  are ;  — 

lat.  Are  the  groups  Tricfiophocina;  and  Oalopliociiue  entitled  to 
the  rank  of  aubfainilies  on  aecount  of  the  characters  assigned? 

2d.  Is  Zaiiiphu»  a  natural  associate  of  OCaria  and  Euraetopiaa 
in  a  homotjeneoua  and  natural  group  to  be  contrasted  with  the 
OulophociMP.  f 

Kveiything  not  bearing  on  these  ia  irrelevant. 

As  may  !«  perceived,  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  the 
valuen  of  characters  has  been  distinctly  varied  by  Mr.  Allen,  and 
the  discussion  shilte<]  to  the  question  of  the  existence  of  some  of 
the  distinctive  characters  employed  for  the  dilierentiation  of  the 
Truihophocinte  and  (hthnphoci/tve.  I  will  therefore  repeat  my  orig- 
inal admission  that  the  Trichoplwcinoi  {affer  the  eiimimition  o/ 
Zaiophuit)  and  the  OutopliociiKe  are  natural  combinations,  but  not 
subfamilies,  definable  by  the  characters  used  by  Mr.  Allen. — Tnit- 
ODOUE  Gill. 

The  Geologt  of  Iowa." — These  two  elegant  volumes  are  the 
"  results  of  examinations  and  observations  made  within  the  year* 
1666, 1867, 1868,  and  18S9."  The  first  volume  contains  in  the  first 
part  an  account  of  the  physical  geography  and  surface  geology  by 
Dr.  White,  with  a  chapter  on  the  climate  by  T.  S.  Farviii. 

The  second  part  describes  the  general  geology  of  the  state,  in- 
cluding the  Azoic,  Lower  and  Upper  Silurian,  Devonian,  (,'arbon- 
iferous,  and  C-retaceons  Syatems.  the  chapter  on  the  middle  Coal 
Measures  by  O.  H.  St.  John.  The  third  piut.  embraces  the  county 
and  regional  geology,  which  is  completed  In  the  second  volumct 

•Keport  on  Uie  Uealogloal  Snrrcy  ortbe  Stnta  of  l< 
D.:  OroHct  H.  St.  John.  u^itBDt;  Buah  Emiirj,  ohei 
Dei  UoineB.    With  pUtca  and  mspA. 
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ptut  first.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  U  tukoii  up  «iili  chajj- 
ters  on  tile  miiw;ralog,v.  Uthologj'  «nd  chemistry'.  In  Lht-  iip|ieni)ix 
U  u  catalogue  of  lh«-  birds  of  tUe  etate  contribntvd  by  Mr.  J,  A. 
Allien. 

Though  the  survey  was  cut  short  by  tlie  mietalEen  policy  of  the 
atate  lepislatnrc,  man}'  valuable  results  were  obtninctl  that  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  a  still  more  detailed  survey  in  tite  Atture. 
as  the  geologist  was  obliged  to  suspend  work,  juut  as  iiupurtunt 
discoveries  of  direct  value  to  the  state  seemed  to  be  imminent. 
Among  the  results  thus  far  attained  however,  is  the  ■•  satisfactory 
i»iilution  of  the  qaestioii  ns  to  the  relative  position  of  the  strata 
that  underlie  and  overlie  the  coaJbearing  formations,  and  the  de- 
terminations of  their  dips  and  trends.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  opin- 
ion is  confidently  esqiressed  that  coal  may  be  sought  for  over  the 
whole  of  Southwestern  Iowa  with  reasonable  hope  of  flnding 
plentiful  supplies  at  a  not  unusiinl  depth  as  mined  in  other  coun- 
tries and  in  othei'  parts  of  our  own.  Tims  we  have  reason  to  hope 
that  the  present  known  eoal  area  of  tlie  state,  amounting  to 
about  seven  tliousand  square  miles,  will  he  doubknl  by  the  discov- 
ery of  coal  at  some  tleptli  bencntli  the  surface  of  an  equal  area  of 
Sonthwestem  Iowa."  Tlie  existence  of  large  quantities  of  excel- 
lent peat  and  gj'psum  arc  indicated,  and  the  survey  demonstrates 
the  value  of  some  of  the  mognesian  limestones  for  the  preparation 
of  hydraulic  lime. 

The  work  is  eiiilently  lliorouglily  done  and  the  dctjiils  presented 
iu  a  clear  and  ajatematic  manner.  The  geological  maii-model, 
facing  page  32,  is  most  excellent  in  its  plan  and  one  which  will 
prove  of  great  use  in  lectures.  The  different  rock  formations  ap- 
pear in  relation  to  each  otiier  and  iu  their  relative  extent  just  as 
they  do  in  nature.  We  trust  the  state  may  yet  finish  the  work  so 
well  begun,  and  that  the  fossils,  and  animals  and  plants  of  Iowa 
may  be  describetl  and  figured. 

The  GaoLorir  or  BIichiuan.* — In  his  report  of  jirogress  I'rof. 
Winchell  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  his  ]>roj«'led  final  report. 
Should  the  stat*  finish  the  survey,  which  can  be  done  in  two 
years,  the  public-ntiuns  of  the  results  will  be  invaluable  for  thw 
future  development  of  this  rich  and  ioQuential  commonwealth. 
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BOTANY. 

Rb-spinoung  tiF  CoitN.  —  I  cimiiot  aend  you  a  specimen,  but  I 
can  givu  you  a  fact  in  reference  to  tassels  at  the  end  of  the  ears  of 
corn. 

In  lliB  year  1863  I  liveil  about  seven  miles  from  Chippewa  Falls 
in  tbis  Ktate.  There  waa  an  acre  of  com  directly  before  our  cabin 
door.  On  the  night  of  the  1 1th  of  July  of  that  year  a  severe  frost 
killed  all  the  tassels  which  were  then  just  shooting  distinctly  above 
the  leaves.  Though  checked  in  growth  the  com  Anally  set  for  ears, 
put  out  its  silks  (piatUs).  and  also  sent  forth  anew  tassel  or  spindle 
from  the  end  of  the  ear.  This  spindle  ut  the  end  of  the  ear  was  a 
common  thing  over  the  whole  acre.  Airs.  C.  and  myself  often 
remarked  about  It  at  the  time  as  a  curious  eHbrt  of  nature  to 
repuii'  damuges.  The  early  frosts  again  in  the  fall  cut  off  the  corn 
Itefoie  it  matured,  but  there  were  cases  which  we  thought  would  . 
have  fructified  and  matured  from  tliis  attempt  had  the  season  been 
longer.  Id  most  instances,  however,  the  silks  were  dry  before  the 
spindle  at  the  end  of  the  ear  siied  it«  itollcn. — Charles  Cavkrno, 
Liike  Mills,  Wis. 

The  Earliest  Ksown  ComFEBOcs  Tker.  —  Allow  me  to  say, 
with  retference  to  a  notice  copied  in  your  May  number  from  the 
*'  Academy,"  tluit  the  opinion  respecting  the  plant  above  named 
attributed  to  Mr.  Carruthers  is  an  entire  mistake.  PrototaxUea 
Lognni  is  an  exogenous  tree,  with  bark,  rings  of  growth,  medul- 
lary rays  and  well-developetl,  though  peculiar  woody  tissue ;  and, 
if  Mr.  Carruthers  has  made  such  a  blunder  as  that  attributed  to 
him,  this  can  only  be  excused  by  defective  observations  or  imper- 
fect specimens. — J.  W.  Dawson. 

The  Chestnut  Tuke.  —  Have  we  two  species  of  Chestnut  here 
in  New  England?  I  refer  to  the  common  Castana  veacn,  Var. 
Americana.  My  friend  F.  J.  Kingsbury  Estj.,  informs  me  that 
lumbermen  distingubh  two  very  marked  varieties  by  the  wood. 
One  while,  the  other  red  and  less  hard  and  strong.  I  conjecture 
that  this  difference  depends  solely  upon  the  manner  of  growth, 

l2iS) 
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young   and   vigorous   trees  rnrnishing  the  wliitcr  wood.  —  II.  F. 
Baspett. 

[Th<^ae  difTerencGH  in  the  wood,  in  this  and  other  trees,  lire  not 
accompanied  by  recognizable  dill'erenoes  iu  their  foliage,  etc. ;  they 
are  not  even  botanical  vanetica :  the  cause  of  the  difference  is  un- 
known. —  Eds. 

Wasps  Carrt  off  Stamens  Bodily. — CL.  Morren,  of  Belgiam, 
is  the  authority  for  the  statement,  that,  having  noticed  that  tlie 
stamens  and  pistils  of  certain  Fuchsias  were  unaccountably  re- 
moved, he  set  a  watch  and  found  tliat  they  were  carried  off  by 
wasps ;  and  the  wasps  were  observed  flying  about  the  garden  with 
the  stamens  in  their  mandibles.  Vesjxi  nidtdaim  was  the  culprit. 
What  use  they  make  of  them  is  not  explained. — Gard.  ChronfcU, 
April  15. 


ZOOLOGY. 
Y  OP  THE  Skli«k.  —  As  lizards,  toads  and  snakes  had  be- 
come nicq  playthings,  1  had  a  desire  to  test  the  virtues  of  a  skunk 
with  the  dissecting  knife.  Boys  and  others  had  skinned  the  ani- 
mal by  the  thousands :  so  I  thought  that  task  not  very  formiilable, 
and  at  it  I  went.  The  truth  is  it  was  not  the  nicest  job  I  ever  did 
in  my  life,  and  the  fellow  was  as  fat  as  his  skin  could  hold :  for  I 
got  four  pounds  of  the  piu^st,  most  pliable  oil  I  ever  saw.  It  was 
munly  pure  oleine,  with  a  little  margaric  acid — as  good  as  neat's 
foot  oil  for  harness  and  boots,  but  with  no  medical  virtue. 

I  approached  the  vita!  organs  of  the  Mephitis  witli  suitable  care. 
I  first  examined  the  teeth,  as  being  furthest  off.  Next  I  cutoff 
the  shoulder  and  breast  Just  hack  of  the  ribs.  The  lungs  were 
lai^e,  the  heart  fully  developed,  and  the  liver  enormous.  The 
stomach  contained  the  crop  and  intestines  of  at  least  one  of  my 
Thanksgiving  pot-pie  chickens  ;  so  it  gave  no  light  on  its  usual  food, 
except  that  chickens'  com,  oats  and  flesh  were  there.  The  intes- 
tines were  ver^-  broail,  and  seemed  as  if  mainly  made  of  colon, 
with  hardly  a  trace  of  jejunum  or  ileum.  The  kidneys  were 
remarkably  large,  but  neither  by  odor  nor  by  the  microscope, 
showed  any  singularity ;  their  internal  portions  were  very  like 
those  in  man. 

I  approached  the  pelvis  with  great  caution,  and  almost  supersti- 
tious fear.    I  disjointed  first  each  femur,  and  left  bare  the  innom- 
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initta,  with  the  posterior  fleshy  attachments  that  contained  the 
essential  vims.  I  examined  the  cavity  of  the  pelvic  bones,  with- 
out any  peculiar  result,  and  at  last  detucheil  all  except  the  hard, 
muscular  pouobus  and  the  common  fundamental  ajierture.  These  I 
oareJ^iUy  cut  loose,  and  thus  reduced  the  formidable  auimal  to  the 
laat  aud  least  parts  possible,  ami  tli«y  seemed  totally  iuailetiuate  to 
explain  the  well  knowu  elTect  this  auimal  produces.  I  next  boldly 
severed,  longitudinally,  the  rectum  and  miiis ;  nothing  was  to  be 
seen  worthy  of  remark,  except  two  teat-like  projections  in  two 
volcanic, or  crater-like  cavities  that  seemed  suggestive  of  what 
might  happen.  So  I  cut  away  all  the  remaining  superfluous  parts, 
and  at  last  had  the  aual  lips,  two  muscular  [touches,  and  several 
small  glands  connected  with  them.  My  fortitude  here  giving  out, 
aud  it  growing  dark.  I  atljonrned  the  matter  to  the  next  day. 

iVhen  I  resumed  operations,  on  the  parts  now  weighing  only 
about  two  ounces  out  of  a  Mephitis  of  nine  ponnde,  I  ha^t  a  atrip 
of  skin  with  the  anal  lips,  the  suspicions  calices  or  cones  in 
their  cup-like  cavities,  and  the  pouches.  Microscope  was  at 
hand,  magnifying  glasses,  spectacles,  and  dissecting  case  that  bad 
done  much  human  -duty.  I  began  by  severing  the  two  musuulor 
])oucbes,  and  found  no  connection  between  them.  Books  say, 
"The  animal  gives  its  peculiar  and  penetrating  odor  fl-om  two 
glanils,  situated  external  to  the  [wlvis."  I  foun<)  the  "glands"  to 
he  dear  latMKuiar _fibre,  with  not  a  particle  of  smell,  or  a  trace  of 
any  glandular  structure.  So  much  truth  there  is  in  old  sayings, 
repeated  for  years  or  ages  past !  Further  to  lest  the  matter,  I  cut 
slowly  to  the  middle  of  the  mass  of  munoiiar,  not  glandulaTf 
(Ibres,  and  came  upon  a  thick,  white,  leathery  capsule,  like  the 
crop  of  a  chicken,  with  the  source  for  the  contents,  provided  by 
the  little  glands  fllM>nt  it.  Now  putting  on  old  clothes,  and  sit- 
ting to  the  windward,  I  cut  through  this  white  cnpsnle ;  a  bright 
yellow  fluid  came  out,  and  J  instantly  felt  that  "distance  would 
lend  enchantment  ti>  the  view."  But  I  was  uot  to  be  baffled.  So 
I  dipped  the  point  of  my  scalpel  in  the  yellow  fluid,  put  the  tenth 
or  twentieth  of  a  drop  of  it  on  a  glass,  covered  it  with  another 
strip  of  glass,  and  placed  it  under  a  [jower  of  forty  diameters  in 
tny  microscope.  The  ajipearance  was  peculiar.  It  looked  like 
molten  gold,  or  like  quicksilver  of  the  finest  golden  color.  Prea- 
Hiire  on  the  strips  of  glass  made  it  flow  like  globules  of  melted 
gold. 

By  a  power  of  sixty  diameters  the  same  color  still  appeared. 
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but  seemed  as  if  it  would  by  a  higher  jKiwer  resolve  itself  int<» 
globulcB,  Willi  some  pocnlior  marking.  I  tried  all  the  eoiiiliina- 
lioiui  or  lenses  1  had,  but  could  only  say  :  "  Ob,  that  I  hati  a  (Viend 
to  give  mo  a  five  hundretl  dollar  microscope !  Oh,  for  a  lens  that 
would  show  what  this  almost  resolvable  gold  is  made  of  I"  To  the 
eye,  the  peouliur  ami  odoriferous  secretion  of  tliia  animal  is  of  a 
pale  bright  or  glistening  yellow,  with  sjiecks  doatiug  in  it.  By 
the  microscojip  it  looks  like  a  clear  (liiid.  as  water  with  masses  of 
gold  in  it,  and  the  specks  like  bubbles  of  air.  covered  with  gold, 
or  rather  hags  of  air  in  golden  sacks.  The  air  I  take  to  be  tJie 
gas  nascent  from  tJiu  golilcn  fluid.  Had  I  luiown  that  my  IntM^ 
est  in  the  dissection  would  have  rendered  me  so  forgetlVil  of  the 
jiungent  siirrounilings,  I  would  have  hatl  chemical  reagents  to  test 
the  substance  so  easily  obtainable. 

Another  thing  was  a  matter  of  interest.  If  [  correctly  made  out 
the  capsule  of  fluid,  the  commonly  culled  "glands"  are  the  mus- 
cular tunic  enveloping  and  capable  of  compressing  the  reaerroir, 
and  their  sole  use  is  to  eject  the  liquid.  The  teat-like  projeeti^ms 
have  one  large  orifice  for  a  distant  jet  of  the  substance,  and  also  « 
strainer,  with  nnmerons  holes — like  Ihe  holes  in  the  cones  in  the 
fanman  kidney  —  for  a  near  but  ditfiisive  jetting  of  the  matter. 
The  subfitanco  is  secreted  by  small  glands,  dark  in  oolor,  and  of 
small  calibre,  connected  with  the  capsule  by  narrow  duets. — J.  S. 
Parker,  M.D.,  in  Countrt/  (lentlpman. 

TiiE  Nk9t  or  THE  Pigeon  Hawk.  —  In  the  Mareh  number  of 
the  AuKKicAN  Natubalist,  Vol.  V,  page  ofi.  Dr.  Brewer  quea- 
liona  a  statement  of  Mr.  Winfred  Steams  concerning  the  pogiOon 
of  the  pigeou  hawk,  and  says  that  "in  hollow  trees"  "is  a  ooudi- 
tion  iu  wiiich  the  ncMt  of  a  pigeon  hawk  is  never  found."  On 
|)age  537  of  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Aueiucan  Natl-b.^list,  1  mention  that 
"  in  May,  IHIi.l,  a  neat  of  this  s|>ecies  (liypolriorchis  columbarins) 
with  young  birds  just  able  to  fly,  was  found  in  a  Ini^c  sycamore, 
on  Uuch  Uland,  Delaware  River,  near  Trenton,  N.  A."  Now  I 
then  stated  in  the  tr^e,  not  on  it :  and  such  was  the  exact  truth  of 
the  matter,  aud  I  can  hardly  see  bow  so  widely  diirerent  birds  as 
this  and  the  Tiniiunctdmi  iqiurreriua  coa\t\  be  coufoundotl.  Possi- 
bly Mr.  tStcams  may  have  done  so ;  but  I  ilid  not.  The  syca- 
more in  question  is  a  very  large  tree,  with  a  hollow  in  it  some 
eight  feet  fVoni  Ihe  groun<l,  in  capacity  about  equal  to  a  fiour- 
barrel,  and  with  an  opening  uot  over  «ix  inches  in  diameter,  situ- 
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atcd  nearly  in  the  cuntre;  corresponding  very  well  to  the  bung- 
hole  of  an  ale  cask.  The  irregular  Boor  of  thia  hollow  was  slightly 
smoothed  with  a  large  mass  of  twigs ;  the  finer  at  the  snrl'ace,  ami 
intermingled  with  hair,  feuthers  and  giaas.  The  bottom  of  tlic 
nest  was  about  a  foot  below  the  lower  edge  of  the  opening.  Onuu 
since  1863,  the  pigeon  hawks  have  occupied  this  tree :  and  twict 
since,  the  sparrow  hawk.  During  the  other  five  seasons,  1  did  not 
visit  the  locality,  or,  at  least,  have  no  not«B  of  having  examined 
the  tree,  bnt  seeing  no  pigeon  hawks  elsewhere,  doubt  if  tliey  have 
occupied  the  locality  siuee  lAlio.  Should  they  reappear  during 
the  coming  spring,  1  shall  eodeavor  to  secure  birds  and  eggs  to 
settle  the  (fuestion  of  the  species  I  have  designated  "pigeon" 
hawk. 

"The  nest  with  eggs,  discovered  Febnvarj'  22d,  lH6.i.  tn  an 
elm  tree"  was  more  properly  ok  tlie  tree,  but  so  sheltered  by  n 
curious  twisting  and  overlapping  of  branches,  that  it*  sitnation 
would  incline  one  not  conversant  with  the  liinl's  habitet.  to  believe' 
tbnt  it  umially  built  within  the  body  of  a  tree,  rather  than  u{>on 
the  branches  or  in  an  open  situation. 

Dr.  Brewer  very  truly  states,  '■  the  horizon  of  one  man  is  at  the 
best  very  limited,  and  many  omitliological  facts  occur  that  are  not 
dreamed  of  in  his  philosophy."  Indeed,  considering  the  inHu- 
ence  that  circumatanccs  siirroiuiding  an  individual  must  exert,  1 
feci  surprised  at  times  at  the  apparent  regularity  of  habits ;  but 
have  nevertheless  given  up  every  text  book  as  an  infallible  expo- 
nent of  the  manner  of  this  or  that  animal's  life.  1  have  re- 
cordeil  many  iiistjinccs  of  peculiarity  in  bird  nesting  which  I 
have  hesitated  to  puliliah,  as  they  might  to  others  seem  to  bonier 
on  the  Munchausen  oi'dcr  of  narratives ;  but  when  they  occur  to 
others,  to  my  knowledge,  then  I  am  ready  to  corroborate,  by  giv- 
ing similar  cases  as  occurring  in  my  own  experience.  As  a  sam- 
|tle  of  what  seems  really  incredible,  and  yet  was  witnessed  by 
myself,  I  will  mention  that  I  once  saw  a  pair  of  wrens  drive 
off  a  pair  of  song  sparrows  from  their  nest  which  was  jnat  fin- 
ished, cower  i(  ieilh  a  leaf  from  a  Pau4onia,  which  tkfif  fni^inxfd  by 
l)erforating  tt.  ivith  the  ewU  of  the  upper  ttcigs  of  the  nest.  OTid  then 
aii  (I  hole  in  the  leaf  fin-  tin  entrance.  In  a  few  days  the  leaf  witll- 
ered,  became  brittle,  and  finally  was  broken  up  aud  scattered  ;  and 
the  wrens  reared  a  brood  of  seven  in  an  open  nest.  Curious  as 
such  instances  may  be,  they  have  no  instmction  in  them,  that  I 
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cftn  8«c,  and  therefore  is  it  desirable  to  Jeopardize  one's  reinitiilioii 
by  ^ving  them  publicity? 

The  imst  winter  Ims  been  uniiBUallj-  cold,  and  the  elTect  on  the 
ornithic  fuunti  perceptil)lB.  The  great  white  owl  (jVyrfea  wiwo) 
hus  been  quite  abundant,  seven  having  been  killed  near  Trenton 
and  sent  to  one  taxidermist.  The  snow  bunting  {IHfCtroi>hane» 
»tvati»)  has  been  more  abundant  with  us  than  ever  before  :  and  so 
with  other  northern  species  that  in  winter  visit  us  in  varying  num- 
bera.— Chas.  C.  Abbott,  M.  D..  TVe/rfon,  JV^.  J.,  March  9,  1871. 

[As  Mr.  Steams  has  stated  that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  identi- 
fication of  his  bird  (see  p.  253).  and  thus  thrown  doubt  on  the  snp- 
posed  variation  in  habits  of  the  Pigeon  Hawk,  we  trnst  Dr.  Abbott 
will  settle  the  identity  of  his  birds  beyond  question  should  they 
orcupj-  the  hole  in  the  tree  again.  —  Ens.] 

Spike  Horned  Dees. — As  the  impression  seems  still  to  exist 
Lu  the  minds  of  some  persons,  that  the  spike  horn  deer  is  a  dis- 
tinct variety,  I  nmst  ask  for  a  little  more  space  in  your  pages 
to  give  a  few  more  facts  in  relation  to  them,  and  I  have  done. 

lu  tite  first  place,  I  have  found,  in  my  study  of  natural  history, 
that  the  statements  of  hunters,  both  professional  and  amateur, 
must  be  taken  with  allowance,  not  so  much  from  their  desire  to 
misrepresent,  as  to  their  want  of  knowledge  of  natiunl  history, 
anatomy,  and  the  habit  of  trained  observation.  They  jump  at  coi^ 
elusions  which  uijon  corefhl  investigation  prove  to  have  no  foiuidft- 
tion. 

Some  years  ago.  when  I  was  investigating  the  question  of  the 
Prongborn  Autelop«  shedding  its  lioms,  I  wrote  to  a  gentleman,  a 
great  sportsman,  connected  with  the  army,  aud  who  hud  been  sta- 
lionwl  for  many  years  on  the  Plains,  for  any  facts  that  he  (^onld 
give  me  in  relation  to  it.  He  wrote  back,  that  he  had  hiint«d  the 
antelope  at  all  seasons  of  the  yoar,  fw  twelve  years,  and  he  Anew 
that  they  d(d  not  shed  their  horns.  Before  the  letter  reached  mo  I 
saw  an  antelope,  that  had  been  kept  in  couHneinent,  shod  its  horns, 

liVhen  I  was  on  the  Plains,  the  hunters  told  me  that  there  wera 
two  kinds  of  bison,*  one  on  the  Plains  and  one  which  tliey  colled 
the  wood  buffalo,  which  was  nuver  found   in  herds,  but  singly; 

•  Spp  reftTMiiM  to  UiU  on  p.  ai  i(  [liU  Nnmber.    Tlie  fool-note  give 
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thii4  aiiimul  they  snid  was  larger  tliau  the  otbera.  Upon  investiga- 
tion these  proved  to  be  old  bulU,  who  had  separated  ft'om  the 
herd  and  lived  by  themsQlves, 

The  hanters  in  Maine  used  to  assert  tliat  there  were  two  tdnda 
of  moose,  a  grey  moose,  and  n  l>laek  one.  This  difference  has 
pro^'ed  to  be  only  the  effect  of  age  and  condition. 

Some  years  since,  while  hunting  in  Nova  Scotia,  I  was  told  by 
some  of  the  most  experienced  hunters  that  there  were  two  kinds 
of  carribou ;  one  they  called  the  sword  carribou.  from  the  shape 
of  its  horns.  It  was  my  goo<l  fortune  to  procure  a  fine  large  spec- 
imen ;  upon  carehil  examination  I  found  that  it  was  simply  a  three 
year  old  carribou,  whose  horns  had  not  yet  become  palmated;  I 
have  the  head  and  horns  in  my  collection.  While  on  this  same 
expedition  one  of  the  party  shot  a  moose  whose  homa  were  only 
prongs ;  this  animal  measured  six  feet,  nine  inches  in  height  to 
the  top  of  the  shoulder.  I  should  think  that  auy  one  would  have 
said  that  it  was  a  fliU  grown  animal,  and  yet  it  proved  upon  ex- 
amination of  teeth,  etc.,  to  be  only  three  years  old.  I  have  the 
bead,  and  it  is  a  little  larger  than  another  moose  bead  that  I  have, 
whose  horns  spread  Ave  feet  and  have  twenty-four  points. 

These  facts  prove  that  it  is  possible  for  a  deer  to  get  his  Aill 
growth  before  he  acquires  a  ftiH  pair  of  horns.  The  differences  of 
length  of  leg.  shape  of  horn,  fineness  of  coat,  color,  etc.,  ore 
only  individual  peculiarities,  and  are  to  be  found  among  all  spe- 
cies of  deer.  The  Cervwi  leucuma  of  the  Plains  is  only  the  Cer- 
inu  Virginianua,  and  not  a  distinct  species,  the  difference  of  name 
originating  with  an  English  Naturalist  who  had  not  seen  the  deer 
of  the  Atlantic  States,  Garefial  observers  will  find  as  much  in- 
dividuality among  deer  as  are  found  among  horses  and  other 
animals.  These  facts  should  make  us  carefhl  not  to  Jump  at  con- 
clusions fVom  mere  outward  appearance,  without  patient  anatomi- 
cal examination.  —  W.  J,  Hats,  New  Tork. 

Albino  Swamp  Blaokbiku.  —  A  beautit>]l  specimen  of  an  al- 
bino Swamp  or  Red-wing  Itlackhird  (Agelaiua  pkoenicmis  Vieillot) 
was  shot  in  Jnly,  1870,  ou  the  Detroit  river,  near  Lake  St.  Clair. 
Its  entire  plumage  was  white  with  the  exception  of  a  patoh  of 
crimson  feathers  on  each  shoulder.  It  was  a  young  bird,  and  of 
small  size,  and  seemed  to  me  sickly- looking.  —  Hekrv  Gillmah , 
Detroit,  Michigan. 
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Pelicans. — In  the  Febraary  number  of  the  Akerican  Njinnui^ 
lOT  (I87I)  is«  comraunicatioD  from  Detroit,  describing  a  i-emark- 
able  specimen  of  the  White  or  Rougih-bilUtl  Peliciiii.  whicli  wiw  shot 
on  hake  Huron,  and  the  writer  npiieiirs  to  think  that  the  iiciiur- 
renoe  of  this  bird  on  the  great  lakes  is  n  verj'  ran;  thing.  The 
aize  of  the  specimeu  described  by  Mr.  Giinum  was  certainly  re- 
markable, far  exceeding  aiiytlung  m  my  experience.  The  largest 
specimen  that  I  ever  measureil  nua  ninety  iiielies  in  alar  extent, 
less  by  eighteen  inches  thnu  Mr  Gilrnan's  specimen.  Thia  was 
killed,  during  the  present  winter  in  East  Florida,  and  was  consid- 
ered by  hunters  who  saw  it  as  ^erv  large.  It  was  a  male  in  Ibll 
nuptial  plumage  and  was  a  magnificent  bird. 

The  White  Pelican,  Pelecanfiit  erythrorhynehua,  was  formerly  not 
uncommon  at  the  South  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  I  myself  ))OS- 
sessed  a  fine  male  which  was  killed  withiu  the  present  limits  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  in  1H40.  by  Dr.  John  T.  Temple,  theu  of  tliat  city, 
when  we  were  shooting  ducks  togetlier  on  the  river.  1  stnfleil  and 
mounted  the  bird  and  ha<l  it  for  several  years  in  niy  collection.  At 
tliat  time  the  whit*  pelicou  was  frequently  seen  on  those  waters, 
though  like  the  swan,  it  lias  now  disap}ieare<l  before  the  march  of 
settlements. 

In  East  Florida,  the  Brown  Pelican.  P.  /imcws.  a  smaller  bird, 
is  most  numerous ;  you  will  see  twenty  of  these  to  one  of  the  white 
species.  They  lM»tli  breed  iu  that  region,  and  lay  their  eggs  on 
the  sand  bars  and  lonely  islands.  At  the  Inlets  of  the  Hillsbtin> 
and  the  Indian  rivers,  I  have  seen  Hocks  of  the  brown  pcli(uin 
which  must  have  contained  several  hundreds.  They  roost  on  the 
mangrove  trees  in  the  creeks,  almost  breaking  down  the  branches 
with  their  weight,  and  covering  the  ground  with  their  drop]>ing8. 
Regularly  at  yonng  flood  they  wing  their  way  t«  the  Inlet  to  fish. 
This  the  brown  pelican  does  by  diring  from  a  great  heiglit.  wliilr 
the  white  species  swims  with  open  bill  upon  the  schools  of  fish, 
which  it  scoops  up  as  with  a  net  into  its  capacious  pouch. 

In  the  Indian  river  is  an  island  upon  which  the  pelicans  breed 
in  vast  numbers.  A  party  of  hunters  visited  it  tliis  year  in  Mardi, 
and  found  it  covered  with  eggs  and  young  birds,  which  were  lie.iiig 
fed  by  tJie  old  ones  with  fish.  Some  of  these  were  shot,  and  most 
of  the  others  driven  away,  when  suddenly  the  island  was  invnded 
by  multitudes  of  the  Fish  Crow,  Oorvv^  oasipagus,  which  began  to 
devour  both  the  eggs  and  the  callow  young,  deprived  of  their  uat- 
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ural  protectors.  The  hunters  then  turned  their  guns  upon  the 
crows,  and  slaughtered  them  in  heaps,  before  tliey  would  abundoii 
their  prey,*  —  S.  C.  Gierke. 

The  Piukosj  IIawk.  Correction.  —  When  first  finding  the  nest 
wid  eggs  of  which  I  sent  notice  to  the  Naturalist  (Sejitember 
number),  I  was  ftiliy  convinced  1  had  discovered  a  new  ornithologi- 
cal fact,  and  1  was  confiniied  by  several  persons  to  whom  I  told  the 
facts  aQ<l  xliowed  tlie  eggs ;  I  hastened  to  report,  and  to  call  forth 
facts  from  other  quarters  iu  regard  to  this  hawk.  I  havu  since 
careftilly  iiivestigatetl  the  case,  and  find  I  was  in  the  wrong — tliat 
.  the  nest  was  that  of  the  Sparrow' U&vik,  which  breeds  quite  often 
here.  To  be  sure  T  also  sent  one  of  ray  eggs  to  Dr.  Brewer,  Boa- 
ton,  for  idt^ntification.  He  st^ites  that  the  egg  is  unquestionably 
that  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk,  of  f\iU  size,  and  unusually  well  inarlced  ; 
that  the  parent  must  have  been  an  old  bini,  and  much  iu  heat 
when  the  egg  was  laid.  Mr.  Bcewer  compared  it  with  a  number  of 
e^B  of  the  Sparrow  Hawk  and  Pigeon  Hawk,  and  states  that  it 
has  no  resemblance  to  the  latter,  and  compares  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  former.  There  can  be  no  qnestion  tiiat  I  have  made  a 
great  mistake,  hut  I  beg  that  it  will  be  taken  only  as  a  mistake.-- 
WiKifRii>  A,  Stearns. 

Pheservatiok  of  Sea-Fowl. — The  rapid  dimiuution  in  the 
number  of  sea-fowl  on  the  coast  of  Great  Britain,  of  the  gulls  es- 
pecially, in  consequence  of  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  birds 
and  their  eggs  by  summer  tourists,  induced  Parliament  to  pass  n 
law,  a  ffew  years  ago,  imposing  a  heavj'  fine  upon  all  otfenders,  dur- 
ing certain  months.  The  economical  argument  adduced  in  favor 
of  this  restriction,  was  that  the  birds  themselves  destroyed  great 
quantities  of  insects  in  the  fields,  and  served  as  scavengers  for  the 
removal    of  putrid   flesh   on    the  shore;    and    also,  that  by  their 

•We  espy  Ihp  follon-ing  from  ■■Tin  Birdi  orSorUi  Aineriia,"by  B»ird,  CmsId  and 
lAWrence,  pp.  Biro  i\nJ  S70. 

Wkllt  Ptihsan.  Total  lengUi.TOiarheB,  winsM.aa,  Habitat.  ThroaghOQl  theCniUd 
SMEeii,  rare  on  ibo  auuta  of  tfao  Hlrldlc  sad  Northern  Stxtea.  Fur  countries  np  to  the 
Mat  parallel.  There  is  do  cibMrvnblc  ifillbrRnce  botneen  eper'ltnena  from  llin  Peclllc 
•ad  Atlantic  constB,  Tlie  fpeciee  lireeiU  In  the  l\ir  coiintiinB,  Kenerftll;  aelei^tlng  laac- 
oeialble  placed  in  tlie  neif^borhead  of  nnlerlUlii.  inief  Hleo  Inhabit  UroughODt  tbe 
Bosky  Mountiiin«  and  in  CitllfbrDJa.  In  winter  they  are  very  abnnilnnt  on  our  louU)- 
ern  coasu.  rrnro  Teiai  to  Florida. 

Bn>»n  PelUati.  LengUi  of  maEeSe  inchea;  wlng.«.  ITiMtat.  Prom  Texsa  to  North 
CarollDa;  Callfomla  coast.  The  Broiru  FellonD  la  a  permaneutrealdanlaroui'BODllieni 
MIMand  Bhoreaor  tbe  Onlfof  Mexico;  alio  of  Cnliromln.  Theicneats  nre  pl.iced  on 
iTMe,  Itnd  alio  on  tbe  gronnd^EDH. 
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cries  over  their  feeding  grounds,  usually  in  sbullow.  rocky  places, 
tlie  satlorH  were  warued  during  fog,  of  their  a|ipn»L(-h  to  suuli 
locftlities,  and  thus  enable<l  to  act  accordingly.  Of  the  reitsou' 
ableness  of  the  first  mentioned  plon  we  have  ample  evidence  in  our 
own  country,  since,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  crops  in  Utah 
have  been  saved,  by  ineiins  of  the  immense  flocks  of  gulls,  wliich 
came  to  tlie  rescue  fWim  their  different  abodes  on  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  and  other  liodies  of  wat«r  of  the  central  basin.  Tlie  result 
of  tlie  enactment  is  just  beginning  to  make  itself  manifest  in  a 
greatly  increased  abundance  of  sea-fowl  on  the  English  coast, 
where  they  are  said  to  be  many  times  more  numerous  than  hereto- 
fore, and  to  be  much  more  tame,  coming  close  to  the  fishermen 
while  cleaning  their  fish,  almost  as  familiarly  as  domestic  fowl  j 
swimming  freely  among  the  boats  within  reoL-h  of  the  hands  and 
enjoying  a  gratifying  immunity  from  disturbance.  It  is  even  as- 
serted by  some,  that  before  the  passage  of  the  act,  they  were 
much  tamer  on  Sunday,  seeming  to  be  aware  that  by  the  eastoms 
of  society,  and  the  restriction  in  regard  to  the  use  of  guns,  they 
were  safer  on  that  day  than  any  other. 

Idektity  ov  tuk  American  anu  Eitkopean  Bison.  —  Professor 
Brandt  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  a  recent  paper,  renews  the  expres- 
sion of  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the  identity  of  tlic  American  and 
European  Bison,  both  of  them  in  his  view  being  the  lineal  descend- 
ants of  the  fossil  Bison  of  a  now  extinct  form.  The  only  oppreci- 
able  difl'erences  between  the  American  and  European  races, 
according  to  Professor  Brandt,  are  in  the  much  larger  mane  and 
the  more  dcvelopett  beard  of  the  American  animal,  a  characteristic, 
which,  in  riew  of  similar  differences  in  the  manes  of  lions  in  difl'er- 
ent  regions,  not  otherwise  distinguishable,  he  considers  of  little 
importance.  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  say  that  a  careAil 
comparison  of  the  crania  of  the  two  forms,  exhibits  differences  of 
a  much  more  tangible  character ;  the  relationships  of  the  nasal 
bones  not  agreeing  at  all,  and  the  muzzle  of  the  American  animal 
being  much  broader  than  that  of  its  European  Congener.  Ao- 
cording  to  Mr.  Walerhousc  Hawkins  also,  while  the  tail  of  the 
Anivriean  Bison  has  the  hairs  close  pressed,  with  a  bushy  tuft  at 
the  end  only,  that  of  the  European  animal  is  fiill  and  rather  bushy 
from  the  root,  lieing  much  the  same  difference  as  tliat  existing  be- 
tween the  tails  of  the  American  Mule  or  Binck-taileil  Deer  {Cer- 
vua  maerfUis),  ttn*l  our  pommon  eastern  Virginia  Deer.  —  ,", 


NATOBAL  ffiSTMtr 

GEOLOGY. 
EozooN  AND  ITS  Allies  in  Later  Foiimation. — I  have  for  eome 
time  been  piiraiiing  investigatioDs  of  Primordial  anil  Silurian  fos- 
sils akiii  to  Eozoon  either  iu  structure  or  mode  of  preservation. 
When  these  investtgatious  are  completed,  I  hope  to  show  that 
Eozoon  has  several  foraminifeTal  successors  in  the  older  palieosoic 
rocks  of  Canada,  and  that  fossils  of  various  kinds  occur  in  those 
rocks  inRltrnted  with  mineral  matter  in  a  manner  not  dissimilar 
from  that  observed  iu  the  Laurcutian  Eozoon. — J.  W.  Dawsok,  in 
2fature. 


ANTHROI'OLOGY. 
The  Inhabitants  of  the  Nile  Watehsiikd. — Perhaps  the  most 
important  advance  which  has  been  made  in  geographical  discovery 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the  exploration  of  a  large  portion 
of  Central  Africa,  lying  to  the  northwestward  of  the  great  eqiiu- 
torial  lakt^s,  by  Dr.  Schwcinfurth,  already  known  through  his  bo- 
tanical studies  in  the  lower  Nile  valley,  the  first  practised  traveller 
who  has  penetrated  far  into  tltis  region.  The  niling  tribe  of  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Nile  watershed  here,  is  that  of  the  Niam-Niams. 
who  are  described  by  the  Marquis  Antinori  as  men  of  powerflil 
form  and  stately  carriage,  bronze-colored  skin,  aiid  long  sleek 
hair.  On  crossing  the  water-parting  into  a  fertile  country,  where 
the  oil-palm  gives  a  new  character  to  the  landscape,  Dr.  Schwein- 
nirth  came  upon  a  race  diflering  from  these  in  every  respect.  The 
Abanga  and  Monbuttu  of  the  inner  watershed  are  distinguished 
by  the  lighter  color  of  their  skin,  and  their  blonde  and  frizzled 
hair  is  worn  by  both  sexes  in  a  high  chignon.  Though  inhabiting 
a  richer  land  than  the  Niam-Niama.  and  in  advance  of  them  in 
agriculture,  and  tlie  arts,  cultivating  the  banana  and  other  fruits, 
trading  in  copper,  anil  forging  weapons  in  iron,  the  Monbnttn 
rank  far  beneath  them  in  the  sc«lc  of  hiitnanity,  since  they  indulge 
in  cannibalism  to  an  extent  which  appears  to  be  unparalleled  on 
the  globe,  a  practice  in  no  way  explicable  here  by  necessity,  since 
the  land  abounds  in  game  of  all  kinds.  To  the  south  of  the  Mon- 
bullii  is  a  dwarf  race  uameil  Acka  or  Ticki-Ticki ;  the  average 
height  of  the  men  of  this  tribe  is  five  feet,  but  many  do  not  rea<di 
this  measure,  —  The  Academy. 
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NOTES. 


Governor  Huffman  has  approved  the  act,  rwrently  passed  by  the 
New  York  Legistature,  authorizing  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Parks  in  the  city  of  New  York  "  to  ' 
contract,  erect  and  maintain,  in  and  upon  that  portion  of  the  Ceo- 
tral  Park  formerly  known  as  Manhattan  square,  or  any  other 
jiublic  park,  square  or  place  in  aald  city,  a  suitable  fireproof  bniid- 
ing.  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  therein,  under  suitable  rules 
and  regulations  to  bo  presonbetl  by  the  said  Boartl  from  time  to 
timf,  a  Museum  and  Gallery  of  Art,"  and  also  a  auitubic  fireproof 
building  for  a  "  Museum  of  Natural  History,  at  an  aggregate  cost 
not  exceeding  a  sum  of  whieh  the  annual  interest,  at  the  rate  of 
intei-est  at  wliicb  a  fund  or  stock  simll  be  issued,  is  thirty-flv6 
thousand  dollars  for  each  of  said  buildings,"  and  adding  that  "  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  and  lawful  for  the  Comptroller  of  the  city  of 
New  York  to  create  and  issue,  in  tlie  manner  in  this  act  provide<l, 
such  additional  amounts  of  a  public  Amd  or  stock,  to  be  denomi- 
nated the  "  Mueenuis  of  Art  aud  Natural  History  Stock,"  as  shftU 
be  necessary'  to  provide  the  money  require<]  for  erecting  said 
buildings,  to  an  amount  nut  exceeding  the  aforesaid  limitations." 

Capt,  Hall  will  leave  for  the  Arctic  Regions  in  tlie  steamer  Peri- 
winkle, which  will  probably  he  rechristened  tlie  Polaris,  alraut  the 
tlrat  of  .lune  or  as  much  earlier  as  he  can  get  away.  lie  will  be 
welt  fitted  anil  provisioneil  witli  every  thing  which  can  be  jlevised 
for  carrying  a  large  amount  of  initrimeut  in  a  small  space.  One 
uf  the  l)oilers  of  the  veasyl  which  uses  steam  and  sails  indif- 
t^rently,  is  beiug  titled  to  bin-n  animal  oil  or  blubber.  He  will  be 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Emil  Besaols,  well  known  as  the  naturalist 
of  the  last  8pitzbci^en  Expedition.  an<i  the  antlior  of  several  valn- 
atde  papers  on  the  development  of'urticidate  animals,  as  natural- 
ist, Morton,  formerly  of  Kane's  expeilitiun,  and  others  wcU 
acquainted  witli  the  Arctic  Regions  will  accompany  the  Captaia 
in  his  search  for  tlie  North  Pole.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
other  officials  have  done  their  best  toward  forwarding  the  objects 
of  tlie  Expedition,  and  as  far  as  can  be  foreseen  it  will  possess 
all  tlie  necessary  eleuienl»  of  s 


A  new  Bcientiftc  orgaiiiziititm  lias  bi-cii  i'stablisiicfl  at  Wnsli- 
ington  under  the  Daiiic  of  "  The  Philosophical  Society  of  Washing- 
ton." The  follo^ng  is  the  li§t  of  officers: — I^eaident,  Prof. 
Joseph  Henry  (Sec'y  Smith.  Inst.).  Vice  pnaiitent*.  fJen.  Horuce 
Capron  (Coimn.  of  Agric).  Prof.  J.  £.  HilgHrd  (Asat.  Sup.  Coast 
Survey),  Gen.  M.  C.  Meigs  (Quart'mast.  Gen.  U.  S.  A.),  and  Wm. 
B.  Taylor  (Priucipal  ExaiuiuerPat.  Otf.).  TreaHurtr,  Rev.  Peter 
Parker,  D.  D.  Secretaries,  Dr.  B.  F.  Craig  (Chemist,  Surg.  Geu- 
eral's  Off.),  Prof.  Theodore  Gill  {Asst.  Libr.  of  Cougress),  Ex- 
ecuUve  Committee,  Prof.  Thomas  Antisell  (Chemist  Dep.  Agric.), 
M«g.  Gen.  J.  K.  Barnes  (Surg.  Geu.  U.  S.  A.),  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird 
(Asst.  Sec'y  Smith.  Inst.),  Col.  T.  L.  Casey  (Eng.  Dep.  U.  S.  A.), 
Prof.  J.  H.  CoiHn  (Nautical  Almanac).  Adm'l  Thornton  Jenkins 
(U.  S.  Navy),  Prof.  Simon  Newcomfi  (Naval  Obscnatorj-) ,  Gen. 
W.  T.  Sherman  (U.  S.  A.),  and  Ur,  ,1.  J.  Woodward  (Ariuy  Med. 
MUB.  Surg.  Gen.  Office). 

lu  a  late  number  of  tiiis  journal,  we  called  attention  to  the  ex- 
pedition of  Mr.  G.  W.  Belfrage  of  Waco,  Texas,  to  New  Mexico, 
for  the  puriKiso  of  collecting  insects.  We  may  say,  here,  that 
during  his  absence,  shares  in  liis  coHectiom)  may  bo  had  at  any 
lime  by  paying  tlie  money  ($2o.0U)  to  Swcnaon,  Perkins  &  Co., 
80  Beaver  street,  New  York. 

Wtiile  Mr.  Belfk'age  is  industriously  collecting  in  the  extreme 
Moiirli.  a  good,  neat  and  careftil  collector  is  needed  for  the  north- 
ern :ind  western  states.  Specimens  of  the  smaller  moths,  care- 
fully mounted,  of  tlie  rarer  and  smaller  beetles,  hymenoptera,  and 
diptcra  are  want«d  by  entomologiats,  who  would  pay  a  fair  price 
for  ihem.  College  students  aud  others  could  more  than  pay  the 
expenses  of  a  summer  trip  by  careful  and  minute  collecting. 

Messrs.  J.  A.  Allen  and  Richard  Bliss,  jr.,  of  the  Muacum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  at  Ciimbriilge,  Mass,  with  Mr.  C.  W.  Bennett 
of  Holyoke,  Mass,  started  late  in  April  on  a  six  months  collecting 
trip  to  the  Plains  aud  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  primary  object 
of  Hie  expedition  is  to  collect  the  larger  mammals  of  the  Weat. 

Professor  Henry,  of  the  Smilhsoiiian  Institution,  has  received 
tlie  dworation  of  "  Commander  of  the  Unier  of  St.  Olaf,"  from 
Charles  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  A  joint  I'csoliition  has 
been  oll'ered  in  Congress  to  enable  the  I'rofessor  to  accept  the 
honor. 


A»8W£BS  TO  rxmmCSrOXDENTB,  ETC. 

At  ft  recent  meeting  of  tUe  Bonrd  of  OvereeorB  of  Harvaril  Uni- 
versity, the  Presideut  presented  votes  of  the  oorporntion  electing 
Francia  P&rkniaii.  Professor  of  Horticulture,  and  Duuiel  U.  Slude, 
Professor  of  Applied  Zoolf^'  in  the  Bussey  Agricultiirnl  Institn- 
Uon,  which  ia  &  department  of  the  Uoivcraity. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Sanborn  has  been  iip|>oint«(t  instructor  in  practical 
entomology  in  the  Bnssey  Agricultural  Institution  of  Harvard 
University. 

Congress  recently  appropriated  840,000  for  the  annual  expenses 
of  the  U,  S.  Geologist,  Dr.  F,  V.  Hayden,  who  is  sun'cying  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  of  Colorado. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORKESl'ONDENTS. 


F.  C. — CUDphordnei  IB  nvll  sa  nnvt 
*M  UiHt  rour  iiuecta  ore  not  iuAsted  beftira  plaolaE 
en.    Thla.  with  constant  watch  mines*,  will  teepym 

C.  W.  wiilu  "We  lave  a  tt'nri"  nut  »■  ■  ■ 
day.  b«lDR  now  abant  ten  jenn 


,  but  the  beat  thing  is  (o 

Uiem  in  verg  liakt  buiei  or  draw- 

Eaarinioctrrce  ttom  ham. 
T  OUT  t»okanlDg[  ha*  killed  In  her 
me  tbODsand  {SOW)  rat*  and  nlu. 


LutmnnMir  Bbe  had  a  teiyaore  leg  wideh  was  cured  but  ll  either  left  _.. 

IlRhlng  bumOT  whif ta  bred  lire,  or  beoonlng  louay  her  canMnnt  HralcUnB  canaea  t 
loapuewaa  IT  baviag  iDiue  Itching  diaeaH.  Haweier  It  may  be,  I  aead  yon  tome 
the  lire. 

The  Uoo  are  probabl;the  connnon  cat  lice  of  thla  oaDtrr  thought  b;  Dr.  W.I.  Bt 
netl  to  be  |irol>alil;lhersiuea«Ihi!  Knriipi'Sn  upKles.  TricModiela  mbrvlratiu  SlUM 
ThBr  probnhir  caused  Iha  ■'  Itching  <itsoa»p." 
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THE  ANCIENT  INDIAN  POTTERV  OF  MARAJO,  BRAZIL. 

*  BV  rItOFIUSOll   CU.  FIIKD.  ItjtllTT. 


Fit'.OKBnckot  I{e& 


The  exieteace  of  Indian  burial  places  nt  vurioiis  localities,  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Ainazoua8„in  which  the  dead  were  interred 
in  earthen  vaaes  or  pote,  seems  to  have  long  been  known.  Von 
Martins"  mentions  the  occurrence  of  these  va§eB  near  MantloB, 
at  Foute  B6a  and  Scrjia,  on  the  Rio  das  Trombetas,  and  elsewhere. 
He  besides  incidentally  refers^  to  the  recent  diacovery  of  large 
,  collections  of  them  at  a  ploc^  on  the  Island  of  Maraj6,  or  Johannes, 
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called  Os  Camutina.'  These  lost  he  supposed  to  be  of  Tup! 
origin.  The  same  author  says  that  the  Tapis  sometimes  burit>d 
their  dead  in  vases  which  were  rude  and  unomamented.  The 
Omaguas  Btill  uae  this  mode  of  interment,  but  the  vases  are  burled 
in  the  huts.  I  was  informed  at  Rio  das  Contas,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  Province  of  Bahia,  that  the  Fatachos  buiy  their  dead 
io  cartheu  jars. 

I  do  not  know  that  any  systematic  examination  has  ever  been 
made  of  any  of  the  ancient  Amazoniuu  burial  places.  Last  sum- 
mer, while  at  Pari,  Senhor  Ferreira  Penna,  late  Provincial  Sec- 
retary, and  the  author  of  a  very  excellent  little  bookf  on  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  Province,  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  of  tht: 
existence  of  the  Ililaraj6  pottery  at  Lake  Arnry.  Being  unable  to 
visit  the  locality  iu  person,  I  sent  one  of  my  asfliStanta,  Mr.  W. 
S.  Barnard,  to  examine  it.  Mr-  Barnard  reports  that  Indian  burial 
stations  are  quite  numerous  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  The  prin- 
cipal ones  are,  however,  the  Island  of  Camuti  in  the  Rio  Auajas. 
near  the  Fazenda  de  Sao  luiz,  and  probably  the  same  calleil  Oh 
Camutina,  by  Von  Martius ;  another  near  the  Fazenda  da  Forta- 
leza,  consisting  of  a  mound  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high,  built 
up  on  the  flat  caiupos,  forming  an  island  during  the  annual  over- 
flow, and  full  of  vases ;  another  on  the  campo  near  Lake  GuaJarA, 
which  Mr.  Barnard  thought  might  contain  four  or  five  acres  ;  but 
the  most  interesting  appears  to  be  the  llha  das  Pacofa»l  in  Lake 
Arary,  which  was  visited  by  my  assistant. 

The  llha  das  Pacovas  lies  close  to  the  western  aide  of  the  lake, 
opposite  the  I>eginning  of  the  Rio  Arary,  which  forms  the  outlet 
to  the  lagoa,  and  just  to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Iga- 
rap^  das  Armas.  It  is  oblong  in  shape,  about  ninety  pac«s  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  about  forty  paces  in  width.  In 
tlie  month  of  November,  when  the  water  was  low,  it  was  somewhat 
over  ten  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  lake.  It  is  for  the 
moat  part  covered  with  large  forest  trees.  Situated  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  island,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  a 
little    crescent-shaped   islet   apparently  built   on  as  an  addition. 
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and  Dot  so  high  aa  the  main  ialund.  Both  were  evidently  raised 
ftrtiflcially.  and  arc  fiill  of  burial  vases  and  pottery  of  rLI  kinds. 
The  vases,  which  are  about  three  feet  in  height,  are,  in  some  places, 
buried  as  many  as  three  or  fonr  al>ove  one  another,  but  they  are 
more  or  less  scattered.  The  waves  have  worn  away  the  edges  of 
the  island  maldng  a  sloping  shore  full  of  broken  huriat  jars  and 
thickly  strewn  over  with  ft'agments  of  potteiy. 

Mr.  Barnard  made  no  excavations.  He,  however,  collected  speci- 
mens, in  a  more  or  less  broken  state,  of  what  was  at  hand.  His 
eoUectioii  conaiata  entirely  of  pottery.  Bones  were  very  rare,  and 
very  much   broken    up,     I  regret  exceedingly,  that  of  theae  re- 
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mains,  none  were  brought  home,  but  I  may  state  here,  that  an  ex- 
pedition is  on  foot  to  thoroughly  explore  this,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  other  localities. 

Of  jars  or  vaaes  used  for  burial  purposes  (t/ga^aua,*  gga^aua- 
ocu,  camvti,  Lingoa  geral)  there  are  two  in  the  collection,  lai^e 
specimens  which  show  quite  well  the  form,  together  with  a  nimiber 
of  fragments.  The  two  more  perfect  specimens  (Figs.  64  and  65), 
are  of  the  same  general  shape,  but  they  differ  in  the  style  of 
ornamentation.  Both  consist  substantially  of  two  truncated  cones 
united  by  their  bases,  the  apicial  angle  of  the  lower  cone  being 
much  more  obtuse  than  that  of  the  upper,  so  that  the  greatest 
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ctiaiii«l«r  of  the  vesael  would  be  at  abont  one-tenth  its  height, 
measuring  from  ite  base.  The  vase  represented  iu  fig.  64,  judging 
from  llie  ciin-ing  outwards  of  the  upper  broken  edge,  ae  well  as 
from  the  ornn mentation,  must  have  been  little  less  than  twenty 
inches  in  height.  The  diameter  of  the  mouth  I  cannot  give  ;  the 
greatest  diameter,  measuring  inside,  is  fourteen  and  three-fourths 
inches ;  that  of  the  base  ia  about  five  inches  inside.  The  sides  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  jar  slope  regularly.  Those  of  the  lower  part 
are  slightly  concave.  Though  skilfully  mode,  it  is  nowhere  ex- 
actly round,  and  bears  no  marks  of  having  been  shaped  on  a  wheel. 
All  the  Marajfi  potterj-  was  made  by  hand.  The  material  is  a 
rather  fine  clay  with  little  or  no  sand,  I  have  not  observed,  in  the 
ancient  Marajo  pottery,  any  admixture  of  the  ashes  of  the  Caraipi 
tree  (Lioaifto  vtilis),  which  are  extensively  used,  at  present,  both 
by  Indians  and  whites.  The  vase  under  discusaion  has  broken  with 
a  very  iiTegular  fracture.  The  thickness  at  the  base  is  about  half 
an  inch,  at  the  top  about  a  quarter.  The  outside  of  the  vase  ap- 
pears to  have  been  shaved  down  smooth,  probably  with  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  washed  with  a  fine  whitish  clay  which  has  darkened  in 
burning.  The  surface  is  very  smooth,  but  quite  irregular.  The 
base  and  inside  have  not  been  polished.  The  ornamentation  is 
unique  and  is  well  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  lines  are  deeply 
engraved.  The  broad  sbadeil  portions  of  the  chair-like  figure 
have  been  roughly  scrapctl,  apparently  by  a  stick  with  a  broad 
flat  end.  These  portions,  as  well  as  the  lines  of  the  figure,  have 
received  a  wash  of  red  clay  laid  on  verydaubily.  The  broail  line, 
just  above  the  baae,  is  coloreti  in  thif  same  way,  but  the  double 
lines,  separating  the  figures,  are  uncolored.  As  will  be  seen  from 
the  engraving,  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the  rendering  of  the 
design. 

The  other  vase  (fig.  65)  differs  (Vora  that  juet  described,  in  being 
a  little  larger,  and  in  having  the  aides  of  the  basal  portion  more 
concave.  The  material  and  the  surface  finish  are  the  same,  but  the 
wash  of  cream-colored  clay  is  of  a  somewhat  lighter  color,  and 
the  surface  has  a  hard,  glazed  look.  The  pattern  ia  quite  as  sin- 
gular as  that  of  the  vase  just  described.  The  designs  and  all  the 
double  lines  are  washed  with  red  clay  daul>ed  on  as  before.  ThU 
vase  is  slighter  than  its  companion. 

Both  of  these  vaaes  were  probably  fWnished  with  projecting 
knobs  or  ears  (nambi)  around  the  mouth.    These  are  often  in  the 
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form  of  heada  of  animals  and  men.  Tbey  ure  readily  broken  off, 
and  large  numbers  of  them  were  picked  iip  on  the  shore  amongst 
the  broken  pottt^ry.  In  the  collection  is  a  fragment  uf  another 
burial  nru,  whose  greatest  diameter  must  have  been  about  two  feet. 
It  appears  to  have  been  made  on  the  same  pattern  n-ith  tig.  64. 
The  design  was  substantially  the  same,  but  the  chair-shaped  figure 
was  more  drawn  out  and  disposed  liorizontally.  The  surface  of 
the  vase  has  the  same  creamy  wash,  and  the  engraved  design  is 
painted  red.  The  bounding  lines  are  treble  or  quadruple,  and  not 
colored. 

Another  fragment  is  of  quite  a  small  vase  about  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  diameter.  The  upper  part,  for  apparently  somewhat  lesa 
than  one-third  the  length,  is  swollen  out,  and  ornamented  with 
scroll-shaped  bosses,  curious  knobs,  and  engraved  figures.  The 
part  immediately  below  this  raised  portion  is  cylindrical,  and 
ornamented  with  figures  thrown  into  relief  by  deep,  wide,  engraved 
lines.  The  upper  bulging  portion  received  a  wash  of  creamy 
white  clay,  and  the  lower  part  a  similar  coat  of  red  clay.  The 
whole  surface  was  evenly  smoothed,  and  the  line-figures  were 
cut  in,  or  scraped  out.  One  of  the  tools,  used  in  cuttings  had  a 
imrrow  chisel-like  edge,  and  was  probably  the  tooth  of  some 
rodent.  Where  large  surfaces  have  been  cut  down,  the  parallel 
marks  of  the  tool  are  verj-  distinct.  The  mouth  of  this  vase  was 
slightly  funnel-shaped,  and  tlie  lip  probably  bore  ornaments. 

In  addition  to  the  above  vases  there  are  two  other  fl-agments  of 
less  interest.  One  indicates  a  vase,  ttie  body  of  wliicti  must  have 
lieen  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  over  a  foot  high.  It  is 
rudely  smoothed  inside,  but  the  outside  is  rougli  and  witliout  orna- 
ment. The  other  was,  in  the  body,  at  least,  cylindrical,  and  about 
Ave  inches  in  diameter.  The  outside  was  washed  with  red  clay. 
A  sort  of  geometrical  pattern  is  cut  through  this  into  a  lighter 
material  below. 

It  is  Just  possible  that  some  of  llie  smaller  vases,  above  de- 
scribed, may  not  have  been  intended  for  burial  purposes.  The 
largest  are  too  small  to  acconnnodate  a  skeleton,  even  if  dis- 
articulated. All  the  bones  found  in  the  urns  were  fragmentary. 
The  probabilities  are  that  the  bodies  were  burned,  and  that  only 
the  ashes  and  charred  bones  were  placed  in  the  urns.  An  analysis 
of  a  small  amount  of  black  ash-like  earth,  found  aiiheriug  to  one 
of  the  jars,  was  made  for  mc  by  one  of  my  students,  and  found 
to  contain  a  veiy  hii^e  percentage  of  phosphate  of  lime. 
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There  are  two  or  three  diBlc-sliaped  objects  Id  the  (.'ollection, 
which  were  prohably  used  u  covers  to  the  Jars.  One  of  these 
has  on  one  side  ciirioue  engrRved  figures,  which  do  not  appenr  to 
be  mere  ornikments,  but  to  be  of  a  hicroglyptuc  character.  This  1 
:ini  uiiable  to  figure  here,  but  I  shall  describe  it  in  another  paper. 
Of  images  or  idols  there  are  several  in  the  collection,  the  most 
bluing  in  a  raore  or  less  fragmentary  condition.  The  largest  of  the 
specimens  is  represented  in  flg.  fi7.  The  body  is  neiirly  cylin<iri- 
cjil,  with  two  projecting  knobs  at  the  base  for  feet.  A  constriction 
I'cprescnts  the  neck.  The  head  was  made  quite  round  nt  first,  bnt 
the  after  application  of  a  high,  wide,  and  angular  ridge  of  clay, 
running  completely  over  it  [h>ra  side  to  side,  gives  it  a  fiat  look. 
This  ridge  ends  abruptly  on  each  side  at  the  neck  and  is  there  pro- 
Fig.  ea.  Fif.B7.  duced  slightly  outward.  The 
brows  and  nose  are  represented 
by  a  T-ahaped  ridge  of  clay,  ap- 
plied in  the  same  way  as  tha 
crest ;  the  eyes  and  mouth  are 
simply  rouiid  prominences.  The 
brow  and  nose  and  tlie  right  eye 
have  scaled  off  from  this  figure. 
The  material  is  re<l  clay  with  a 
wash  of  white.  Tlie  surface  is 
very  rough,  and  the  whole  is  very 
rudely  made.  The  figure,  tVom 
its  weight,  is  evidently  hollow,  as  were  most  of  the  others.  The 
height  is  five  and  a  half  inches. 

The  figure  represented  in  outline  in  fig.  6S,  is  solid.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly rudely  made  of  coarse  clay,  full  of  sandgrains.  The 
features  arc  very  indistinct.  The  brows  and  nose  are  represented 
hy  a  T-shaped  ridge.  Slight  projections  from  tlie  shoulders  hint 
at  arms,  and  at  the  base  are  two  irregular  prominences  as  in  flg. 
li?.  The  extreme  flatness  of  the  head  is  remarkable.  In  front 
is  a  hole,  bnt  whether  accidental,  or  purposely  made.  1  cannot 
determine.  The  height  of  th«  figure  is  about  three  and  a  half 
inches. 

The  same  t_\'pe  of  head  and  features  recurs  in  the  larger  and 
more  artistically  finished  head,  of  which  fig.  68.  is  a  represen- 
tation. This  last  is  also  flattened,  and  shows  the  same  traoa- 
vcrse  crest  which,  just  opposite  the  eyes,  is  bent  forward  on  each 
^i6e.    The  united  brows  and  nose  form  a  wide,  prominent,  T- 
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shaped  ridge  as  in  the  other  flguree,  the  a.]ie  of  the  noa@  being, 
however,  well  formed,  though  uusjinmetrical.  The  eyes  are  round 
and  very  prominent;  the  pupil  he-  ,^^  |^ 

ing  represented.     The  month  is  a 
low,  roiindeil  elevation.     The  face 
received    a   wash    of    white    elay. 
Aroand  the  brows  and  nose  runs  a 
wide,  shallow  groove  painted  red  ; 
a    similar   groove    eiirrounds 
eyes.     The   broad  bands  on  e 
side  of  the  mouth  are  also  pninteil  ^ 
red.     The  other  lines  represented 
in    the   cut   are    engraved    with    a 
sharp  point.    The  pattern  enclosed  """" "'  """'  ""^"• 

in  the  rude  circles  occurs  on  other  pieces  of  pottery  from  the  same 
localitj-,  as  we  shall  see  farther  on.  The  back  of  the  head  is 
!*mooth  and  nnomamented.  The  figore  was  hollow,  the  body 
probably  resembling  that  of  fig.  67.  It  was  built  from  the  base 
upward,  the  top  of  the  head  being  the  last  part  formed.  Layers 
iif  elay  were  laid  on  one  aboie  the  other,  overlapping  inside, 
and  then  pressed  into  shape  by  the  fingers,  which  were  introduced 
through  a  hole  in  the  top  of  the  head.  The  imprints  of  the  fingers 
preserve  sharply  the  impressions  of  the  strite  of  the  skiu,  showing 
the  direction  from  which  the  fingers 
were  applied.  Finally,  a  cap  of  clay 
was  a|>plicd  above,  closing  the  open- 
ing, and  the  figure  was  worked  into 
shape  from  the  outside.  The  height 
of  the  head  is  three  inches ;  breadth, 
lour  inches.  Another  head,  also  sep- 
arate from  the  body  and  represented 
in  figs.  62,  63  and  69,  is  larger  than 
the  others  and  in  some  respects  more 
elaborately  executed.  It  resembles 
them,  however,  in  its  being  flattened, 
in  its  being  furnished  with  the  trans- 
verse crest,  which,  in  this  case,  is  low 
and  rounded,  and  in  the  T-shaped 
combined  brows  and  nose.  It,  however,  dilfers  firom  the  images 
just  described  in  the  grotesque  ornamentation  of  the  eyes,  checlc 
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and  fore!iea<i,  and  iu  the  figures  oil  tbe  back  oC  the  liead.  All 
tbi^se  ore  so  well  tihowu  iu  the  ei]grn\'ii]ga  as  to  need  no  descrip- 
tion. The  form  of  the  month  is  peculiar.  This  tignre  was  inatle 
in  tUe  same  way  as  tho  last  described,  being  built  up  from  be- 
low, the  top  of  the  head  being  tbe  last  part  formed.  Instead  uf 
lieavy,  irregnlar  layers  of  clay  seen  in  the  inside  of  fig.  t>8,  the 
inside  of  this  head  shows  fashioning  by  the  aid  of  a  narrow,  tMr- 
l>ointe«l  instrument  of  wood  or  bone,  which  was  iiitrudnced  flrom 
above  and  before  the  head  was  finished,  and  turned  round  and 
round  leaving  shallow,  irregularly  concentric  Airrows,  which  ex- 
tend nearly  to  the  top.  The  outside  was  moulded  so  as  to  give 
the  Iransvei-se  crest,  the  In-ows,  nose,  eyes  and  mouth  promiueuce. 
The  surface  then  received  a  red 
wash.  After  this  the  omaments 
were  left  iu  relief  by  the  cutting 
down  of  the  surface.  The  prin- 
cipal tool  used  had  a  uarrow, 
chisel-like  edge,  slightly  hollowed, 
which  left  a  little  elevatiou  run- 
ning along  the  middle  of  the 
I  groove  cut  by  it.  This  instru- 
ment, I  believe  to  have  been  the 
tooth  of  some  rodent.  The  marks 
it  made  are  very  distinct,  but  it 
has  been  difficult  to  represent 
them  satisfactorily  in  the  engrav- 
ings. It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
aild,  that  all  the  features  and  the 
ornaments  in  relief  are  red,  while 
the  background  is  the  color  of  tlic  light,  nnpainted  clay.  A  fVag- 
mcnt  of  the  botly  below  the  neck  is  prc8er%ed,  showing  |)art  of  a 
red  figure  in  relief,  so  tfaat.  without  doubt,  the  whole  idol  was  or- 
namented in  the  same  general  style  as  the  head.  The  height  of 
this  specimen  is  four  and  a  half,  and  the  breadth  four  inches. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  lie-ad  just  described  might  lie  re- 
giu-ded  OS  capricious,  were  it  not  for  the  occuiTcnce  in  the  eollee- 
tion  of  tbe  head  of  anotlier  idol  (t'igs.  70  uml  71),  whidi  i-esvni- 
hies  it  very  closely.  Tliia  last  has  not  only  tbe  same  sjiape  of 
head,  but  the  same  pattern  of  ornamentation,  though  the  latter  is 
expressHl  in  a  mure  simple  manner.     There  ai'e.  besides  the  same 
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brood  raised  tinea  borderiug  tbe  crest,  brows  and  nose, 
mouth  is  not  represented.  The  oriiuraeiit  alwut  the  eye  I9  sub- 
stnntially  the  same  in  both,  but  in  the  smaller  head  it  has  only  two 
salient  parts,  or  rays.  It  is  iuterestirig  to  obserre,  that  the  little 
eye-like  figure  of  whieli  in  tbe  larger  head  there  are  four  about 
each  eye  is  not  wholly  foi^ottwi  in  the  smaller  head,  but  it  makes 
its  apiteavanee  in  tbe  lower  outer  corner  of  the  right  cheek,  as  an 
irregular  tiollow  square.  The  oeutral  boss  on  the  back  of  the 
smaller  head  (Fig.  71),  and  the  W-shaped  figure  in  which  it  stands, 
form  manifestly  the  same  design  as  that  seen  on  the  hack  of  thp 
larger  liead.  The  tno  upper  eye-shaped  ornaments  on  the  back 
of  the  larger  head  appear  on  the  smaller  as  hollow  squares.  The 
two  lower  in  the  smaller  head  correspond  to  ornaments,  which,  in 
the  larger  are  attached  to  the  border.  More  of  the  body  of  this 
second  image  is  preservetl  than  of  the  other.  ng.  71, 

Tbe  specimen  (Fig.  70)  is  about  three 
inches  in  length.  The  ornamentation  con- 
sists of  raised  Hues  fonning  hollow,  angular 
figures  un  symmetric  ally  disposed  both  in 
fKint  Aud  behind.  Part  of  the  crest  is 
broken  away.  The  ornamentation  was  un- 
skilftilly  executed  with  a  very  coarse  tool. 
Since  these  two  heads  were  found  lying  / 
loose,  and  at  a  distance  fVnm  one  another. ' 
there  is   little    probability  of  their  having    _  _ 

been  made  by  the  same  hand.     The  |>oints  wuiod  lu ri*. m. 

of  resemblance  between  them  indicate  the  existence  of  a  recog- 
nized and  common  design,  which  cannot  but  have  a  significance. 
Which  is  the  elder  of  the  two,  anil  which  corresponds  more  nearly 
to  tbe  original  pattern,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  These  images  ap- 
pear to  have  l>een  of  a  sacred  character,  but  whether  they  were 
used  as  idols  during  the  life  time  of  the  individual,  and  buried 
with  his  ashes,  or  were  sacred  figures  used  only  in  burial,  is 
not  clear.  I  am  unable  to  describe  the  mode  of  association  of 
these  images  with  the  burial  uma,  as  the  former  were  picked  up 

In  connection  with  tlie  vases  and  images,  [lotlcrj'  of  various 
kinds  occurs.  There  are  flnsk-like  water-bottles,  quite  like  those 
in  URP  in  Ttrnzil  1o-<lny,  cnps,  flat  dishes  and  pots  of  various  kinds, 
some  iciy  coarse,  others  highly  ornamented  with  painted  and  en- 
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graved  lines,  and  with  ears  representing  animals'  Ikeada  o 
fSgurea. 

In  Fi|;.  72,  n,  is  ropreeented  a  frugment  or  wliat  may  bave  beon 
a  ladle.  Tbc  frugmcnt  is  filiglitly  eoncavo-convcx  and  three  and 
une-half  indies  long.  Both  sidiis  were  scrnped  down  to  n  very 
smootb  surTace,  which  received  a  verj'  thin  coat  of  ■cream-colored 
clay,  giving  it  a  glazed  look.  The  convex  or  outer  side  is  traced 
with  a  rather  elegant  line-patteni  in  dark  red,  not  engraved,  wbidi 
appears  exceedingly  well  in  contrast  with  the  light  backgrouud. 
Near  the  pointed  extremity  is  a  hole,  showing  wear,  doiditless  in- 
tended for  a  string.  A  shallow  dish,  of  which  I  have  a  fVufpnent, 
is  painted  ijiside  i-erj-  much  in  the  same  way  as  thnt  just  de- 
eoribed,  while  another  has  n  coarse  (Igiire  drawn  in  dark  umher  on 
n  light  ground.  I  may  remind  the  reader,  that  the  variegated 
clays  of  tbe  Amazonian  deposits  fumi«b  vety  vivid  lints,  ttf  reds, 
purjdes,  browns,  blues  and  yellows,*  With  these  colors,  tbe  lu- 
dian  women  of  Monte  Alegrc  and  elsewhere  paint  elegant  designs 
on  drinking  cups  of  gourd  (cuius),  upon  a  background  of  Ciimati 
(^"^  Apocynea  \e\  Aaclepidea  follicfdaris '/"  Mart.).  I  have  observed 
no  trace  of  tbe  use  of  the  resin  of  tbe  Yutahy-aica  (HyniwisFw 
sp.)  extensively  used  to-day  on  the  Araozonas,  for  glazing  vessele 
intended  for  use  over  the  lire. 

Tbe  Indians  of  the  Amazonas  use  an  earthen  utetisil  for  broil- 
ing or  smoking  various  articles  of  food.  It  is  like  a  lai-gc,  deep, 
heavy  liosin  somewhat  wider  at  the  mouth  than  at  tbe  base  but 
with  no  bottom.  This  is-  inverted  over  a  slow  fire,  the  food  to  be 
cooked  being  laid  on  green  stems  of  tabtmi  {Bnmbnga),  placed 
across  tbe  opening.  This  utensil  the  Brazilians  call  a  mwjtienrlor.-^ 
A  broken  one  ornamented  with  human  features  in  high  relief,  was 
found  at  tbe  Win  tlas  Pacova^. 

Tliere  is  a  little  cup  in  the  collection  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  height,  ornamented  with  the  design,  e,  flg,  72.  In  the  engrav- 
ing it  is  placed  horizontally,  but  on  the  cnp  it  is  upright.     Tbe  cup 

■  Tbe  }«llon'  alnr  la  called  TViiid,  the  white,  (nnd  Hnga  or  whiw  lauii,  Tbe  Porla- 
gatK  Torm  ii  Tabalinga. 

tTheverb  li  mujuear.  Thia  is  one  of  the  ft w  Portngnese  verbs  derired  from  tbe 
Tnpi.  The  time  prrwBBs  la  onrried  out  by  mnklnp  ■  ftainen'ork  of  green  iilcki  aup- 
jiOrted  on  upright  forheit  atakea.  On  Iblt.  nab.  lartle's  ogga,  etc.,  are  smoked  anil  h^t 
cooked.  Th«  ancleiil  Tupla  oooked  humao  lIcBh  Id  Ihia  way.  Oo  Uie  Amaionaa  Ifae 
■PIHkrntDi  ia  cnUed  mugiiem.  Lrrf.  SlaJr  and  the  old  wrilert  give  the  woril  taeim. 
Many  wordn  DOtt  pronounced  with  an  Initial  in  or  b  bad  originallj-  SD  initial  nb.  Tlnin 
1nde  to-daf  mAoto,  Molo  and  fraia  (ton  oonitrictur). 


1 

washeti  white,  both  inside  and  out,  and  the  lincB  are  engraved 
ogether  with  the  S-shaped  design,  which  corresponds  with  the 
hair-shaped  figure  on  the  burial  vase  represented  iu  fig.  fiS.     This 

esign  occurring;  on  the  face  of  the  image,  fig.  6K,  and  <^Isewbere 
hat  all  seem  to  be  but  different  espreasions  of  tlie   same   pri 
nary  idea,  which,  in  the  beginning,  at  least,  probably  had  Bome  sig 
dflcanoe.     The  S-shaped  design  like  that  on  the  head,  fig.  C8,  i 
ometimes  formed  by  regular  curveH,  but  these  are  occasionally  an 
Tilar,  in  which  case,  the  figure  resembles  the  Greek  fret.    The  op- 
osinff  i-nrvcH  an-  nlwnya  dnnvn  wilh  a  double  line,  but  the  curve 

ire  either  not  united  at  all  in  the  middle  of  the  figure,  or  if  nnited 
t  is  by  a  single  line.     In  a  and  a',  fig.  72,  IVom  the  same  piece  o 
K)ttcry,  and/,  same  figure,  we  have  three  modifications  of  the  de 
ign,  with  curves  united.     In  b  and  6',  fig.  72,-  showing  both  side 
f  a  fragment  of  a  flat  plate,  they  are  not  united.     In  some  cases 
s  in/,  b,  and  6',  fig.  72,  the  figure  is  ornamented  by  coarse  shad 
ng  between  the  double  lines  or  by  perpendicular  loops  or  Ibiea 
Dn  b'  is  a  cross  of  the  ordinary  Cliriatian  type,  but  it  is  well  know 
hat  this  emblem  is  one  of  the  sitnpleat  of  ornaments  in  use,  no 
miy  among  pagan  nations  long  before  the  Christian  era,  Itut  fo-daj 

1 
■ 

f 
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^^1                          •  The  lim^tl  [|latn^«r  of  Ihli  ■pwlmeii  Ip  n>iir  nud  a  quarter  inehat.                                H 
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^^^^M 
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If  the  maker  of  the  iMttety  bad  attached  the  Christian  eiguiflcance 
to  the  figure  he  was  draninff.  he  would  uot  Lave  represented  it  on 
the  opposite  side  of  tlio  same  vessel  without  the  transverse  L>iir,  kikI 
if  the  Indians,  who  made  the  Marajo  mounds  had  been  ehriatinn- 
ized  they  would  not  have  buried  their  dead  in  jars.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Indian  artist,  finding  be  had  a  large  space  to  fill  np 
on  one  side,  drew  a  transverse  line  across  the  perpendienlar  one 
to  make  the  figure  larger.     The  cross  also  appears  on  a',  fig.  72. 

The  question  of  the  primary  significance  of  the  S-shaped  design 
I  must  leave  to  the  student  of  the  philosophy  of  art,  together  with 
the  question  of  the  independent  origin  of  ornament,  which  aUo 
arises  in  the  study  of  this  potterj-.  The  ob9er%«nt  reader  will 
detect  the  same  pattern  that  I  have  just  been  describing,  in  use  in 
carpets,  ornamental  borders  and  a  hundred  other  places  to-day. 

Among  other  relics  from  the  Arary  mound  is  a  large  bead  of 
clay  roughly  represented  in  fig.  7:!,  A.  It  is  very  irregular  in  shape, 
rudely  made,  and  the  ornamentation  is  badly  executed.  It  is 
much  broken.     Its  length  is  two  and  a  quarter  inches. 

Fig.  72,  J:,  represents  the  end  of  an  object  cylindrical  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  suddenly  swelling  out  at  both  ends,  one  of  which  is  bro- 
ken. The  design  is  deeply  engraved,  and  the  object  was  perhaps 
nsed  as  a  stump,  bnt  it  is  so  irregular  that  it  would  have  servwl 
very  indifl'erently  for  that  purpose.  The  width  across  the  fat'e  is 
about  an  inch  and  three-quarters.  A  somewhat  similar  figure  to 
that  on  the  end  is  engraved  on  tlie  side.  The  perforation  extends 
nearly  through  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  might  be  taken  for 
un  unfinished  bend  were  it  not  that  two  other  partially  perforated 
objects  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  are  fonnd  in  the  collection. 
One  of  these  is  a  lens-shnped  piece  of  pottery,  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters  across  the  flat  face,  which  appears  Id  have  been  ground 
into  its  present  form.  A  bole  is  bored  through  it  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  centre  of  the  flat  face.  The  other  is  a  pear- 
shaped  object,  about  the  size  of  a  large  marble,  perforated  in  likt; 
manner  from  the  smaller  end.     Its  tise  I  cannot  divine. 

We  have  no  historical  record  of  the  tribo  that  built  the  Mnri^A 
mounds.  SenJior  Pcuna  has  had  the  kindness  to  examine  cnre- 
fblly  into  the  subject  for  me,  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
mounds  antedate  the  discovery  of  America.  We  have  no  record 
of  the  existence  of  any  tribe  in  tlie  lower  Amazouas  within  his- 
toric times,  that  buried  its  dead  in  jars.    I  do  not  feel  like  coin- 
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cidiiig  with  Von  Martins  in  the  auppoeition  that  the  Marajd 
raounda  were  made  by  Indt&nB  of  Tupi  descent.  There  are 
many  resemblances  between  tlie  pottery  of  MarajA  and  that  of 
Peru  and  North  America  that  will  be  worth  study.  1  hope  that 
future  explorations  will  enable  nie  to  clear  up  some  of  the  doubte 
expressed  in  this  paper,  and  cast  niiicli  needed  light  on  tbe  ancient 
races  of  the  Amazonian  valley. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  DARWINIAN   THEORY  TO 

FLOWERS   AND   THE   INSECTS    WHICH 

VISIT   THEM.- 

The  first  impression  which  flowers  make  upon  us  with  the  beauty 
of  their  radiate  and  aymmetrical  forms,  their  luxurinnt  display  of 
colors  and  the  variety  and  sweetness  of  their  odors,  easily  begets 
in  tis  the  idea  that  they  were  created  for  delighting  and  gratifyiDg 

This,  however,  is  a  pleasing  fancy  which  the  Darwinian  doctrine 
speedily  annihilates.  This  doctrinf  teaches  us  that  all  the  species 
of  animals  and  plants  now  in  existence  are  only  the  result  of  the 
same  laws  which,  starting  from  the  beginning  of  organic  life  on 
the  earth  and  coming  down  to  our  day,  have  governed  and  continue 
to  govern  all  animated  things  ;  and  these  are  the  laws  of  hei-editary 
transmission  and  variation,  of  the  struggle  for  existence  a:id  the 
consequent  necessity  that  only  those  forma  survive  which  best 
respond  to  external  circumstances. 

According  to  the  Darwinian  doctrine  all  the  ehaructcri  sties  and 
properties  of  nnimala  and  plants  appeared  at  first  only  as  simple, 
inAlwdual  variaHona,  which  were  a  necessary  consequence  of  deter- 
minate physical  and  chemical  actions. I  and  which,  if  they  have 

•DlBoonrto  dellToml  by  Dr.  Ebh,  Mfll£r  of  LIppaMilt  at  tb«  Wtb  General  Aaiem- 
bly  of  (he  XstnrblHCuriichea  Verein  fUr  Rheinland  und  Wcilpholan.  1S8S.    Tn 
Into  Itklisn  from  Oxe  UcruiRu  wUb  AnaolUioiia  lij  Prof.  F'bkubbic  DsLriKO. 
I*ted  forihe  NAnintUXTfrom  Uie  ItalLnn  bj  R.  L.Pach^ud. 

IThellTeLyienae  or  rrnieraalfrlDnilshlti  which  UDltea  mcnlth  the  able  Hnlho 
dlgconn*  eumot  diieundc  me  from  rifiraetlnK  mjr  own  viuwi  wbenerer  their  dlllbr 
from  hie.  1  alto  am  proronndl;  coaTlnced  Ibat  all  Tariatlon*  were  at  Ural  merelj  pbe- 
aomena  of  IndiTldail  vanallani  auliBequentl;  Oxed  b;  the  laws  of  heredltaiy  deacDDt. 
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been  per]^^>'^)^<'>  '>**'  '^  ^  the  cireumatanco  that,  in  the  straggle 
for  existence,  they  were  advantageous  to  those  iiidiviiluals  in  which 
they  appeared.  From  the  Durwinian  doetrine,  then,  there  spriugti 
the  following  thesis,  which  is  of  general  applictttiuii ;  that  in  all 
animals  awl  in  aUjilmttii  there  in  not  a  m'ngk  chamcierintic,  a  iringli- 
propfrty,  which  ig  not  «itlier  useful  to  Hi  pos»eMor,  or  at  lengt  in  not 
inherited  from  ancenton  morf  or  Um  remote,  for  whom,  at  some  time, 
it  procured  a  decided  {^vantage  in  the  batlie  of  life. 

Therefore,  if  we  wish  to  ap|ily  the  Darwiniau  doctrino  to  the 
rich  and  varietl  kingdom  of  Flora,  we  should,  in  the  lirat  place, 
answer  this  question :  in  what  manner  and  by  what  means  have 
the  brilliant  colors,  the  diverse  odors,  and  the  variegated  atnictiirc 
of  their  flowers  been  of  use  to  plants?  The  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion CAnnot  be  obtained  from  a  eousideration  of  the  flowers  alone, 
for  their  properties  are  not  imvufdiateltf  useful,  but  only  mertto/Wj; 
and  the  mediation  is  accomplished  by  insects. 

That  flowers  are  visited  by  iusects  in  various  ways,  and  that 
many  of  them — Iwes,  for  example — are  constrained  to  visit  them 
for  food,  is  well  knowu  ;  but  this  fact  docs  not  aulHce  to  explain 
how  these  visits  can  be  advantageous  to  the  plants.  Colors, 
odors.  iKiUeii,  and  honey  seem  at  first  eight  tu  be  of  utility  only  to 
inlets.  If.  as  <liil  C.  C.  Sprengel  towards  the  close  of  the  last 
centurj',  we  should  propose  to  consider  liow  insects  act  upon  plants, 
aud  the  wonderful  conformity  of  ttonil  atmctiu'e  which  certain 
phmta  have  with  certain  insects,  we,  like  Sprengel,  would  easily 
fall  into  the  lielicf  that  such  harmonies  are  the  cause  of  the  insects 
effecting,  without  either  knowing  or  willing  it,  the  transfer  of  pol- 
len from  the  anthers  to  the  stigmas,  while  seeking  their  food  iu  the 
flowers.      But  why  should  nature  have  entrusted  to  innects  the 


t  can  In  do  way  ndmit  ihni  the  cnneea  or 
imtca-ph^tical  iuti'/m-  Far  wlio  Iibb  erer  hi 
ar  be  nbic  ?  I  ehoulil  rather  sa;  that  th«  ci 
Tinaio  and  not  encmal  one ;  id  latriDifn  pi 
^nat  exlrtnaic  IndaencoB,  or  ob( 
-e  of  e: 


*itrla(iana  •FOrn  onli/  detemlnaU 
B  Id  (lelenniDe  Ihmn,  and  who  win 
irinciplc  or  Ihete  Tarlationa  i*  an 
B  reaellng  duriog  Ibe  whole  of  lift 
agonal  exlrtaslc  InBaencoR,  or  obemlosl  and  tihjalcal  igenta.   I  am  hir  rrnm  wlihlatr  (o 

■I  lin  Lu(9,  and  wllhin  caitaln  Ihnlla,  aro  ruled  oyat  bj  dial  Intemat  prindplVi  IntelU' 
Kmtand  free,  whloh  1  aiiptoae  iDoarDatalnalMlvlngchlnira.  laamlldlrcoal^atbalm}' 
mode  of  thinking  la  puralyand  almplr  Itaeomlcal ;  bul  the  oonlrar]'  theais  uislolalnetl 
by  MUller  aud  all  the  naluralitl)  of  onr  age,  Is  alio  purely  and  Blmptjr  tbeoretloat,  asd 
always  will  be  1  and  theory  lot  theory.  I  prelier  my  own. 

Alto  which  of  Uio  two  [heoiioi,  the  duallBtia  or  tbemODiiCle.wUluaimaiely  gain  Ott 
victory.  I  think  I  do  not  orr  In  saying  that  the  i)ue>llaD  la  and  alwaya  baa  been  laaol- 
uble. 
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accomplishment  of  tbia  transfei',  when  it  wouhl  have  been  much 
more  simple  to  dispose  the  orgaiiB  in  such  a  way  that  the  untlicra 
might  cast  the  pollen  immediately  upon  the  etigmas?  The  reason 
of  this  Sprengel  failed  to  L-ouiprehend,  nor  sliould  we  be  motv 
successful  without  reeoguiziug  an  important  natural  law  recently 
detected  by  the  author  of  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection.* 

Charles  Darwin  saw,  what  Sprengel  failed  to  see,  that  the  princi- 
pal efl'ect  of  the  action  of  insects  upon  plants  is  the  transfer  of 
the  pollen  of  oue  individual  to  the  stigma  of  another.  To  thia 
conclusion  he  was  led  by  his  beautiful  researches  on  the  floral 
structure  and  the  fecundation  of  Orchids.  And  fVoni  these  he 
subsequently  inferred  that  it  is  advantageous  to  every  vegetable  to 
have  its  pistils  fecundated  by  the  pollen  of  other  individuals  of  the 
BSine  species,  rather  than  by  its  own.  As  soon  as  observation  had 
made  Darwin  master  of  this  great  truth,  he  resorted  to  the  control 
of  experinieut.  The  experiments  made  by  him  with  unwearied 
diligence  through  a  long  series  of  years  —  scattering  upon  the 
stigmas  of  plants  of  the  same  species,  sometimes  their  own  pollen, 
sometimes  that  of  others — placed  it  ont  of  doubt  tliat  tA«  impi^- 
lination  of  Oie  gligmaa  with  the  polleti  of  atlier  individuals,  or  the 
inlercoHr»e  bettoeen  ditUncl  iudividual«,  pi-odnceg  an  offhjmng  more 
numerous,  mare  robust,  and  capable  of  greater  development  than  if 
fecundcUiQii  had  be«H  produced  by  its  ovin  pollen ,'  a  thesis  which 
subsequently  became  amply  confirmed  by  the  numerous  experi- 
ments nf  Ilildebraitd,  my  brother  Fritz,  and  others.  The  enigma 
of  floral  structure  is  then  solved,  and  we  will  now  pass  to  the 


*Tbe  nulhnr  attrilintea  In  Chnrlca  Unntin  Ihe  niGriC  oT  hiiYln);  Hrst  farniuliMil  Uie 
Ikw  or  Uie  nccoiiity  of  (<roBB-rBnlllintlan  even  fnr  hermmiilirmlitcs ;  bul  lliJi  law,  il- 
reidf  pnrtlnlly  aecii  by  Kiclreuter,  was  cgmprehetiiled  in  nearly  all  lU  vigor  by  C.  C. 
Spmigel. 

Kcelnuwr  liaTingln  ITOI  nude  the  disoOTery  (bat  Jn  Iho  HBlTncciB.EpFloblB  and  FotC- 
inoDlB.the  all^isitua  developed  longaref^r  the  uitliori,  and  therefore  have  labelteOQ. 
dated  Kith  pollen  rratn  other  flawers.  uukea  tlii:  foltawlog  abrowd  nraiark.  "  An  Id 
•liquid  In  receaau  bibeat.  quod  hnjuacemodl  noroa  nDaquim  proprio  auo  palrere  scd 
•wnp«r  eo  alloniD]  ins  apeclei  laipregDeatur,  merito  quivrltur.    Cerle  natura  njl  fkcit 

C.C.  Spreogel  went  mrthar,  and  on  p.  laofhla  irork.  "Da*  entdeckle  GebclraBlas 
In  Ban,  nnd  In  der  BerruohtuDg  der  llliimen  "  (ITH)  naps  tbe«e  mcmorahle 
llDce  there  are  so  aitay  unisDXUal  floiiGrf ,  and  staae  among  henrapbriHUlt 
TO  are  M  luaay  tlwt  do  no!  luntiiro  the  male  anil  female  organa  nt  Ifau  eaiiie 
a,  It  appmri  ami  rnilurt  doei  nal  <eiiA  IHal  each  fioarr  ihould/eaimhilt  itiflf  wJM  ffi 
ppO*!!,"    Anil  ho  oltea  aa  a  support  an  eiperlinsnl  made  liy  him  opoD  the  llowera 
TtmrmoiUtf  /Mva  which,  aRur  being  recuDilalcd  artlDclBily  with  Uieir  o«a  puUeo 
H  pcrfMt«d  the  aeeds. 
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principal  opplicjitions  of  th^  foregoiiii;  thesis  in  Ute  explttiintion  or 
the  forms  and  properties  of  flowers. 

If  it  is  true  that  iiitorooiirsp  lietween  distinct  individuals  produces 
a  more  vig<jroiiH  and  nnmeroiis  offepring.  it  is  eqiislly  tnic  that 
every  variation  in  the  flowern  which  favors  tlie  transfer  of  pollen 
fVom  one  individual  to  another  secures  a  notable  advantage  to  the 
individual  in  which  it  takes  place,  and  therefore  cannot  fail  to  be 
fixed  and  peqietuat^d  by  means  of  natural  selection. 

Now,  as  far  as  we  know,  there  are  only  two  external  agents 
which  can  effect  this  transfer,  namely,  the  wind  and  insects:  — 
naturally  with  the  contingence  of  very  different  floral  stnicturc," 

The  different  species  of  [)1nnts,  as  concerns  the  variations  which 
Bi'Bt  appeared  in  them,  would,  by  natural  selection,  accoiinnodate 
themselves  to  the  wind  or  the  visits  of  insex^ts,  by  suitably  model- 
ling their  flowers  eitlier  u|K)n  an  anemopbilons  or  an  eutomophilons 
tjTJe.t  The  action  of  the  wind  is  simple  and  uniform,  while  that 
of  insects  is  eictremoly  varied :  therefore  their  self-adaptation  to 
the  action  of  the  wind  presnpposes  a  variation  in  a  single  and 
deflnite  direction  ;  whereas  that  to  the  visit  of  insects  takes  place 
in  as  many  different  ways  as  there  are  differences  between  individ- 
ual insects:  that  is  to  say,  differences  in  size,  form,  structure, 
habits,  mofles  of  life,  sympathies,  antipathies,  seasons,  et*.  There- 
fore, from  the  Darwinian  point  of  view,  we  should  expect  to  find  : 
first,  that  the  variations  of  plants  arising  from  adapting  themselves 
to  the  multiform  actions  of  insects  should  have  taken  place  far 
more  frequently  than  those  due  to  their  adapting  themselves  to  the 
uniform  action  of  the  wind ;  second,  that  plants  modified  to  receive 

•The  DDiaenirin  obBervstlaaa  inodD  by  me  la  Uils  Held  of  bioloEiciil  elu<lf  put  me  in 
a  condltlQii  lo  enlarge  ■  llltio  npon  irhsl  Ihc  anthor  uys  here,  TJio  fociiDdnUiig  ngenM 
of  ploola  liesidea  InsecU  findUic  wlml  I  Uilnk  are  Itic  follnwlaf  natani  agenta:— 

The  hamming  birds  (Trochllus.  Orolimfa,  NecUrlnla,  etc.;  for  a  great  variety  of 
tn)pical  pluilt;  analls  Ibr  tthodea  JapoHka  and  aom«  Araldcni  •Fatsr  for  t'alUnirria 
tplrali',  probably  for  aU  [he  Zaatemneic  lod  all  the  Flarideu  (according  tu  tlie  recent 
sad  beaaHftal  obaervationa  of  Ihnret  and  BorD«t). 

A>  to  humming  birda.  never  having  been  able  to  visit  tropical  couDlriei  t  ntae  Dbllg«<t 
to  limit  myaelf  to  con]ectnre>,  which  hare  aabaeqaently  beon  partly  coaHrmed  by  lit- 
ter* rrom  Cbarlea  Darwin  a*  regarda  the  ftcaiuUUoii  of  the  guuni  Stretltxla,  and  from 
rrltx  MUler  ae  regards  that  or  c«rlala  Passlflorc,  Salvia  and  other  BroilllaD  plants. 

IThetenna  anemapbiloas  fur  plants  fecuodatod  by  the  vioil,  and  entomuphilnaa  toc 
those  ffecnadated  by  Insects  nera  propoteil  on  p.  SI-3S  of  a  work  of  mine  upon  the 
arrangcmmli  /or  /OmmlaUon  in  anlhocarpoiu  pUiHli  [Florence,  ISff!),  and  linve  been 
adopted  by  Severing  Axell  la  hi*  One  work  Om  anontaiHgana/Sr  de /anerogaimi  vAi- 
Icffku  btfruthning  {Stockholm,  ISOB)  and  hy  Bonie  othera.  Tbat  ie  why  I  permit  myaell 
to  tranelatc  iTilh  snch  norda  the  compound  noaos  fPttut-UMhtn  and  Inicet-bllMcn, 
nsed  by  the  anchor,  n-blch  cannot  be  literally  tranalated. 
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the  visits  of  insects  sliould  offer  a  muvh  greuter  v&riety  of  floral 
forms  thaa  |)lunts  adapttnl  to  tlie  wind. 

These  two  propositious  whit'h  are  neeessury  coosequences  of  the 
Darwiuian  doctrine  are  effectually  cotifinned  hy  obaervation,  for 
auemophtlous  flowers  are  not  only  less  niunerous  than  ejitomophi-. 
Ions,*  but  are  also  much  less  varied  in  their  conformation. 

The  transtcT  of  pollen  by  means  of  the  wind  demands  that  the 
anthers  and  stigmas  be  well  exposed  to  the  air,  and  it  is  also 
necessary  for  the  pollen  to  be  subtile  and  very  light  and  dry,  so  as 
to  be  more  eanily  carried  by  the  air,  and  to  be  produceil  in  enor- 
mous quantities  so  as  to  insure  fixing  upon  the  etigmas  some  one  of 
its  grains.  Remarkable  examples  of  such  a  disposition  are  afforded 
by  the  Cupulifene,  Coniferie,  Graminacete,  Juncacese  and  Flantagi< 
naceiB.t    If,  fur  example,  a  bush  of  hnzel  in  flower  is  shaken,  or  if 


id  of  tbe ) 


iincnge  numberof  IndlTiclnale  belooKlaBtotlieiwsBiitlsllysneni- 
a  Conlfi^ie.  Amonlaces,  Gmminacen',  Cyjicracen  ind  JuDW- 
imber  of  Ooncrn  which  every  Initlrldnal  of  them  aenall;  bear*. 
imaphUous  flowers  mh  le»a  numurona  Udld  enMiuo|)tilluii«  U 
sulijectia  dispute. 

At  tnUom.  huwever.  tbe  principle  msintiiiDeil  by  UUUar  Is  motl  JadC;  mil  the  only 
eliwige  which  occutb  to  me  is  to  aahatuitlate  for  hlB  propaeltlua  Uils  other;  anemopM- 
lOHt  Mpeeitiart  noionlj  mach  teii  numerom,  but  alio  much  lea  wirttd  in  Iht  itructure  ^ 
IhtlrJImeerilhaii  tutBiaophUinu  iptctaihrnast  tme  uiil  Bpleuilfil  genenllzatlon,  which 
explBlns  why  in  eoid  eoimlrleB  where  Iho  generation -of  Ineeotg  ia  oppoaed  by  the  ell- 
male,  the  nholo  of  the  vegetation  1>  campoBed  of  aDomopbUoua  nnd  gregarloua  planU 
(flr»,l)lrche»,  GramhiaeeiBBndCypBracesB),  and  therofiire  desolately  monotonons  anil 
poor  in  fona;  while  hi  warm  oonntriee  where  myriads  of  Inaects  abound,  vegetaUon  la 
moat  rirh  In  dlTerslty  of  fiinaa  and  therefore  ooinpoaed  of  apecles  not  grcKatiana  Iml 
entomophllous  or  omithophiloua. 

trhegeaai  FlnDtoJo  rnmlihed  me  a  most  Intareedng-  snbjoct  of  atndy.  since  byex- 
untnlDg  Bome  of  ila  epeciee  I  eaw  bon  hy  gradnal  Craniltlona  an  anomophilooa  species 
can  obnnge  to  aa  entomopblloue. 

Pbmlago  taKftoIata,  aa  far  a>  I  eonld  obserre,  deyetops  in  three  formi.  One  of  theae 
has  a  stoat  and  very  bl^li  acape  with  whitlih  anthers  which  are  tjnitu  broiu]  and  trem- 
ble in  tbe  wind,  Inhabila  meadows  and  ia  oxciualiely  anemophilons,  as  I  have  ncyer 
seen  <(  Tisited  by  insects.  Another  form  Is  fband  upon  hllle.  the  stalk  is  not  so  bl^  aa 
lo  Uie  flrat,  aiul  like  It  Is  esaenclalty  ■nemaptailana.  I  eaw.  however,  oocasionaliy  a  spe- 
efee  or  Balictne  light  npon  Its  apikes  and  try  to  sniher  the  pollen;  bnt  tbe  atructnre  of 
the  flower  ia  bo  ill-adapted  to  such  a  purpose  that  the  greater  part  of  the  [lollen  tell 
to  tbe  earth  wlthotit  beintrof  nse  either  to  the  Insect  urthe  plant.  The  tlilrd  form  ia  of 
small  size,  Inhnbltt  mountains,  the  Fplkei  aie  very  abort,  and  tbe  fliamcnis  shorter  than 
In  the  others.  In  thepaeturea  upon  the  Apennines  of  Chinvari  1  aaw  a  great  number  ot 
beei  Bylog  diligently  tTom  one  spike  to  another,  coiletitlng  pollen  with  perH^ol  anceoaa 
and  proyldlng  eiinally  well  for  a  promtacuoos  Intercourse  liotweea  the  plants.  There 
Is,  iherefore,  a  form  of  I'lanlai/o  perRtctly  Intermediate  betweuu  the  anemopbllona  and 
entomophllooi  fDrmt.  andeijaally  oapableof  being  ftocnndated  by  tlie  wind  orbeea. 

Vmr  if  we  suppose  tbe  fllamenle  of  thla  form  to  become  rigid  and  colored,  tbe  pollen 
Dncluaai  and  sticky,  and  the  anthers  to  lose  their  special  tremulousneas,  we  Ibould 
reaeb  the  grailual  melamorphOBls  of  anemaphiloua  into  eDlomophlloDS  cbaraclera,  and 
witness  the  formation  of  an  entomophiluuB  from  an  auemopbUous  species.     EiaoUy 
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we  blow  u]>on  uiie  of  its  iiiaturo  catkins,  we  sev  ut  omog  small 
oluudfl  of  pollen  emitted  a»<l  L-arrioiI  uvruy,  aii<i  if  iniiiieil lately 
Bft«r  we  examini.-  tim  surroutKlint;  sti^Dii»  we  fiiii)  vei^'  few  which 
liuve  not  tKiiue  granules  of  poUen  attaehed  to  them.  In  tbia  esiun- 
-plo,  us  a  condition  of  the  easy  dispersion  of  the  pollen  by  mums 
of  tlio  wind,  we  have  the  excollent  form  of  inflorescence  of  the 
male  flowers  arranged  bi  catkins  finely  aus[>ended  in  the  air,  and. 
as  a  condition  of  an  ine\itable  interoonrse  between  individuals,  we 
l\nd  a  »eparation  of  the  sexes,  which  is  a  quite  general  iihcnomenon 
in  aueniophilous  dowers.  In  otiier  cases,  for  example  in  the  Plau- 
ta(pna(.«ie,  the  parts  shaken  by  the  wind  are  the  anthers  which 
hang  suspended  from  long  and  very  weak  fllamon'ts,  and  the  int«r- 
cuurse  between  iniUviduals  is  obtained  not  by  a  separation  of  the 
sexes,  but  by  a  difference  of  time  in  the  development  of  the  sexnnl 
organs.  In  these  plants,  while  the  anthers  are  yet  immature  and 
enclosed  within  the  Qornl  envelope,  the  stigmas,  iK-rfectly  mature, 
have  already  appeared  in  the  form  of  long,  plumose  stalks ;  and 
only  when  the  stigmas  have  passed  maturity  do  the  anthers  ajj- 
pear.  Such  are  the  principal  characteristic  differences  of  anemo- 
philous  flowers. 

The  fliiwers  fecundated  by  the  intervention  of  insects  are  far 
more  highly  differs ntiated  iu  the  disposition  of  their  ports.  Yet 
here,  too,  some  general  conditions  necessary-  to  secure  the  visits  of 
insects,  and  the  transfer  of  pollen  by  their  means  ran  easily  bo 
determined.  And  in  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  insects 
should  he  able  to  distinguish  such  flowers  at  a  distance.  Now  this 
can  only  obtain  In  three  ways,  either  by  means  of  tile  colors,  or 
the  odors,  or  both  colors  and  odors  at  the  same  time.  And  tliis  a 
priori  deduction  (Vom  the  Darwinian  doctrine  is  in  harraonj-  with 
the  facts ;  for  entomophilous  flowers  are  either  colored,  or  Ofloroiis, 
or  colored  and  odorous  at  the  same  time.  In  like  mannpr.  odors 
and  colors  are  a  priori  perfectly  useless  to  anemophilons  flowers, 
or  those  fecmidated  bj-  the  wind,  and  are  not,  t^ierefore,  properties 
which  can  be  Rxe<l  by  natural  selection.  With  this,  too,  the  reol- 
itj-  corresponds  perfectly,  for  anemophilons  (lowers  have  neither 
colors  oor  odoirt. 
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A  second  condition  which  ie  absolutely  necessary  to  ol>tain  a 
regular  and  indefectible  visit  of  insects  is,  that  the  dowers  t^iniish 
tliem  some  suhstanc^e  wliich  is  agreeable  and  of  use  to  tliem.  In 
the  more  simple  cases,  for  example  in  Anemone  and  Clematis,*  such 
a  eubstiuico  is  the  pollen  which  the  Insects  feed  npon,  or  gather  as 
food  for  their  larvae.  In  other  cases  it  ia  not  only  the  pollen  which 
is  presented  to  them,  hut  also  honey,  as  in  the  Kanuncnli,  the  Kos- 
oceie  and  many  other  plants.  In  still  other  cases  the  stamens 
withdraw  themselves  more  or  leas  IVom  the  depredatoriol  action  of 
insects  which  then  take  IVom  tlie  flowers  only  honey.  This  takes 
place  in  the  genera  Salvia,  Fedicnlaris,  and  Iris.'f' 
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InlroMO  lii>D(!]--1J0iiring  reecpcticlea.  which  Bombi  and  Xflocopie  rlslt,    Flnitllf  li 
IsittT^fiilUi.  although  the  uoter  atameui,  which  are  hatry  and  'lUuU-d.  have  ao  ncc- 
tnr,  (he  mnch  namiver  and  glnhroui  ioiicr  oncB  hare  necIarillaDas  aiameuti. 

II  is  rerj-  difficult  to  dfitenuioe  whether  a  flower  has  or  has  not  honey.  It  U  (Vc- 
ilBontly  rattnd  whero  least  expected  and  •ecreted  by  ontlrely  different  orguie,  I  hare 
been  n^aently  mtstakeo  In  the  aeareh.  For  InMaoce,  althoiigb  1  have  had  oeraaloo 
tnt  three  or  fbur  yeara  to  study  tliu  dower  of  CaUlia  pahatrit,  It  Ib  only  a  lUort  time 
BiDc«  I  dlBCOTared  IhU  tram  each  one  of  ita  eiiiiwli  honey  tranaudes  through  two 
amall  rhomboldal  s[iaae>  in  Ita  eitornal  eiirfiaoe.  The  discovery  wu  nude  while  oli' 
Borvlug  the  deportment  of  a  Hnliutus  In  oue  of  the  fluwers.  I  noUeeil  that  It  not  only 
vntheied  the  I'Dllen.  hot  aongtit  fometliing  else,  tnming  It*  proboicfa  townrda  the  oen- 
Cr«af  the  flower.  Than,  inatmcteil  bylho  Insect, I  exmnlnedthellowerniorecloaely  and 
(band  that  Its  neotariea  aeereled  a  very  deoiu  and  nhUe  honey,  it  In  an  lauontetlable 
(Ml  that.  In  this  kind  or  acarch  haaey'beea  show  greater  ugaolly  than  we  onrBelveti. 
The  aamo,  howerer,  cannot  be  auld  at  Dtptera,  which  ire  in  gSDeral  of  obtuae  luteltl- 
genco.  And,  In  fact,  all  the  flowara  which  aro  destined  to  be  preltirnbly  vlalled  anil 
Impollinated  by  Ulplera  (Hesh-nies.  Kriitalidie,  Syrpbidn.elo.),  aecrole  honey  tu  broad 
Bad  open  nectaries,  easily  discovered. 

It  la  alngnlar  haw  honey  la  aecreted  by  the  moat  dllTeronl  organs.  Thua,  1b  the  sin- 
gle fiiuiliy  of  the  Baauncolacoie  the  honuy  Is  aecretcil,  1,  by  the  reddish  margins  of  Itu 
•epniE  In  certain  of  the  Paonirc  i  i,  by  the  petals  In  Oaauncului,  UyosnruB,  TroUllu. 
iBopymm,  Hallebonim,  NIgella,  Delphinium,  Aronltum,  Coplls:  S.  by  the  abortlva  an- 
thers In  Anemone  praleniii  i  i,  by  the  flUnienta  in  some  Clenutldes;  0,  by  the  carpels 
In  the  genua  Caltha.  So  that  in  the  Rnnuncniaoon  we  hava  the  singular  example  of  all 
the  floral  organs,  petals,  sepals,  stamens,  and  carpels,  nssamlng  and  abaadonlngaltei- 
nately  the  fnnctloa  of  eerreting  honey  for  the  advantage  of  ' 


tThls  d 
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to  Back  the  honey,  the 
pollen  upon  their  baoki 
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n  they  thrust  their  heiuls  Inti 
anthers,  by  meane  of  a  curious  hinge  m 

Now  the  lioaay  beeB  and  BombI  collect  this  pollen  oarcftallyr 
Ith  their  legs  from  time  to  time.  The  aame  Is  true  of  Irla.  J 
hare  frefiuenlly  surprised  a  Bombus  (I  am  uncertain  whether  a  B.  korfonin  or  ftrru- 
Irti)  and  Xfloaipa  riolacta  entering  one  of  the  three  moutha  of  tha  flowers  at  thia 
plant,  and  covering  Its  baak  wlUi  pollen;  alter  vlslUug  two  or  three  flowers  It  vrould 
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In  much  rarer  instuncce,  insects  seek  in  the  flowers  nuitUor  polla 
nor  hooey,  hut  a  different  eabsttince.  Some  Coleoptera  which  a 
of  comparatively  little  iinportaDcc  in  tlie  fecundation  of  flowera, " 
mck  the  tigeues  of  the  floral  Orleans.  In  the  case  of  n  aiiiall  orchid 
from  Brazil,  aifording  to  my  brother  Fritz,  the  lip  Ifecoines  lilted 
with  a  kind  of  tlonr.  In  oUier  Brazilian  Qowere  there  are  fleshy 
csi-TescenceB  which  the  inBocts  visiting  those  flowers  guaw.*     A 

net  a  short  time  la  onler  to  bniih  Haelr  wllti  lu  legs  Hnd  eollecl  the  pollen  ilian  accu- 
malalal.    t  tuTc  Blwtrh«ra  deKribed  (hi  adminblo  moc1iani«ni  of  tbp  Bom 
IcukrincK,  tij-  mnrtua  uf  wbleb  beet  Id  Uirnillng  the  proboid*  Into  the  i 
conlllne  tnlw,  cnuHC  all  the  pollen  to  fkll  upoo  Ibcir  back's  wblch  wltbont  doubt 
cullact  witb  greal  dlligvncc. 

Tbna  the  floater*  in  ignostlon.  tkr  from  having  dlipoeltione  tending  to  wlUiilnw  fth 
len  team  InaectB.  bare  ■ijRilrable  adaplalioDe  for  ramlshlng  It  to  Ibem  with  gnvl  upved 
and  abnniUnce.  Nor  are  the  floweri  of  Salrln.  Pedlciiiarli  and  Irla  alone  In  thli,  bnt 
almost  all  those  belonging  lo  Uie  Isblato  or  pspDlOBaceuDB  lyprs,  whloh  are  choraoter- 
iied  principally  by  beln^  alwaye  irregular  and  inore  or  leas  horiiontal  or  iieo'lant. 

The  flnwere  of  the  labiate  tjpc  hiTe  Iho  hone; -DmhI  In  the  lower  part  and  [ho  I»ltcli- 
food  bi  the  apper,  >o  Uiat  laaects  Tiiitlng  inch  flovera  gel  (be  potion  npon 
To  thia  tjpe  belong  near];  all  the  plonti  wbich  LlDturua  cbU«  ilidimamoi 
•aj.  DHrly  all  the  Tibial*,  l^nonalte,  Acanthaeeip,  LobcllaFCB.eto. 

The  noirera  or  the  papdlonaceoai  type  haTB  the  poallion  of  the  Ibod  oiirlon«ly  In. 
lertwl ;  for  the  pollen  la  at  tho  lower  part  and  the  honey  at  the  upper,  in  that  In 
Tifltloii:  Ihife  planta  cover  the  abilomen  and  not  the  back  wlib  jioilon.  A  lur^  pari  ol 
the  X-egnmlnaeeie  are  of  thia  type,  nhlch  <•  alao  aeen  in  some  Polygalm,  FamarlB' 
era,  intbe  genna  ColUnila  among  tbe  PeraoDalD,  and  in  the  genua  Hyptia  i 
aUe,  etc. 

In  flowert  of  the  labiate  type  the  anthen  are  guarded  abore  by  one  or  more  peUli 
■haped  like  a  helmet;  In  those  of  the  paplUoDaceoua  type  they  are  gaarded  below  by 
one  or  mure  petal*  ahaped  like  a  keel.  MUller'a  error,  which  la  very  excuaable, 
lyum  not  hnrlng  well  iolerpreled  the  scope  or  ninctloo  of  thie  piolcolloa  of  the  a 
which  inttend  of  keeping  pollen  from  Inaacta  tatber  DiTor*  glrlng  Uiera  the 
And  wliRt  It  thepnrpoaeof  Ihlaprotocllan?  It  li  the  tety  important  ono  of  proloetlng 
(be  pollen  frnm  otnioaplierlc  agent*,  especially  ralo. 

And  while  upon  thia  I  think  It  worth  while  M  call  to  notice  the  fael  that  (he  flowor« 
of  the  lal>1ate  and  papUionaceOua  types  are,  at  loait  in  Europe,  oiclaat rely  designed  lOi 
beoa,  fllea  being  too  atopld  (o  disooier  where  the  pollen  and  honey  are.  and  tlie  Lepi 
doptcn  (diurnal),  whlcli  sometimea  visit  Ibem  not  being  able  to  open  the  aarlns  or  g 
and  ttina  eontribnte  lo  crosa  fecundation.  Tbeae  planta,  therefbro.  belong  to  that 
meroas  claea  which  I  coll  melltlophllDDa. 

•In(hoBowerBOf  SerapUs  there  is  a  large,  clark-porplo  protulienuioe,  wliloh  1 1 
)e"tnre  le  dealgneil  to  be  attacked  by  BOme  iUMct  specially  acUre  in  rbcundating 
plant.  But  In  eatteru  Lignrla.  where  (hia  plant  and  8.  mrdigera  alwund,  I  never 
ceedeii  In  eurprialng  insects  npon  its  flowen  nor  in  dieooreringpoUen-masie)  iliaplaced 
or  stigmas  l^nndsted.  But  my  (Hand  Lnlgi  Blcca.  Ibe  distingulabed  b.>tanl>t, 
ceedcd  in  wealam  LIgnria  in  surprising  a  bee  on  S,  long^Hlata  with  Its  head  k 
with  pollen-masaes ;  but  he  did  not  nollre  whether  it  gnawed  the  prolulienincB  oi 

One  of  the  magnolia*,  /UMwn  relipfoaun,  as  I  recently  observed,  produces  ii 
centre  of  in  (lowers  a  gronp  of  very  Juicy  ptmAttligtHatie  paplllc  wblch  donl 

bare  seen  C,  aurotn,  ilUttaai  and  otbere  eagerly  licking  the  atlgmatlc  or  oirCumaUg- 
uiatle  paplllie  of  Magmilia  grmtlijlora,  of  wblcb  they  are  the  i«*l  and  pec 

In  Uie  eame  way  Iho  Celeniic,  which  are  the  normal  Ibcnndalora  of  Ptor: 
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small  bee,  formerly  noticed  by  Reaumur,  the  ArUhocopa  papaverls, 
outs  from  the  flower  of  the  wild  poppy  pieces  of  the  petal  for 
lining  the  walls  of  its  cells. 

A  third  condition  is  a  Hiiitable  conformntiou  of  the  pollen  gran- 
nies and  the  stigmas.  The  pollen  should  be  able  to  attach  itsolf 
to  the  bodies  of  insects,  and  the  stigmas  shonld  be  able  to  detach 
it  therefn)ra. 

This  alllxing  the  pollen  to  the  bodies  of  insects  could  not  occur 
except  by  means  of  a  spinose  surface  of  the  pollen  gruniilea,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  genera  Malva  and  Taraxactun,  or  a  light  viscous 
coating  as  in  most  plants  :  or  unless,  as  in  the  Orchidacete  and  the 
Aselepiadacetc,  there  is  a  singular  mechanism  which  attaches 
to  the  bodies  of  the  insects  the  entire  mass  of  pollen  contaiuwl  in 
the  anther-lobes.  Hence  we  see  why  we  should  not  expect  to  find 
in  entomophilous  flowers  the  dry  and  smooth  pollen  of  the  aiiem- 
ophilous." 

Instead  of  plumose  stigmas,  fltt«d  to  collect  pollen  dilTused  in 
the  air,  and  appropriate  to  anemophilons  plants,  we  And  the  ^tig- 
mas  of  entomophilous  flowers  smooth  or  papillose,  but  always 
more  or  less  viscid. 

All  the  many  ditftrences  in  colors,  odors,  pollen  and  honey,  and 
in  the  structure  of  the  pollen  and  the  stigmas,  which  characterize 
entomophilons  flowers,  can  be  explained  with  entire  ease  if  we 
think  how  iuflnitely  varied  is  the  mode  in  which  the  numerous  pho- 
lanx  of  anthophilous  insects  can  transfer  pollen  from  one  flower 
to  another.  Therefore  we  should  not  expect  to  find  perfection 
reached  in  this  or  that  individual  flower,  for  we  see  that  different 
plants,  in  their  relations  with  insects  occupy  ditferent  grades  of 
perfection,  which   is   in  entire    accord  with  the    Darwinian  doc- 

■Vpsrcnllf  tiicli  br  preftsrein'e  tha  red.  fleihy  disk  (the  morphological  natoro  or  whuh 
l«  10  moch  in  coutrovoray)  which  encloses  its  carpela. 

•Sometimes  <n  tbo  beat  iironnauceil  eatomophUonapluiU  there  ia  fl)nnd  pollen  |tar- 
fKtlj-smooIb,  pulremlent.  abA  light,  Bui  In  (bete  cues  It  is  eaiy  to  aocouut  for  tha 
phononiBnon.  Tbere  1«  for  iuHtanca  b  Boral  type  ossenlially  mellttophiloni  common  to 
the  seoera  norngo.  Cyclnmen,  GnliiDtbu).  etc.  Tlis  QuirerB  droop,  and  the  connlreDt 
mtbora  eucloae  the  stfle,  Ibrmlng  .t  pyrBmld.  The  b««a  gnup  thli  pjrramld  and  prsae- 
Ing  Qpoa  it.  eprlnkli>  the  broaat  with  pollen.  It  ia  clear  that  If  the  pollen  had  DOl  bMD 
amooth  and  pnlteruleni.  Ha  diachargo  wonlrl  not  have  lieen  effocled  and  the  floral 
nrruigcmcnt  In  iiaestlon  wodM  Im  of  do  nae. 

Tot  the  same  rcaeon  tho  polluD  of  lUtinanlhui  la  pnliemlent,  iDioath  and  diy .  u  It 
hu  to  be  loallerod  npon  the  bncka  of  lieea. 

Likewise  la  the  flunllr  of  UelaatoniaceBi,  and  the  genera  Solannm,  Cusla,  Krioa  wnd 
othen,  the  pnlvoroalt;  of  the  pollOD  la  In  eiideut  relation  with  the  dcliiac«Dcc  of  th« 
antberv.  harlog  pores  at  their  snninUU. 
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trine.  It  hK8  not  yet  been  Batisfaoturily  shown  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  plant  subject  to  a  [tercnnial  self  fecundation  (selbst 
Iterruohtiinti) ,  that  is  to  say,  any  pitint  with  henna ]ihrodite  fluwcrfi 
where  the  stigmas  are  constantly  and  exchtsively  fcciindatwl  by 
llieir  own  anthers.  This  seenis  the  most  simple  case,  and  was 
probably  at  first  general.' 

However  it  may  be  with  many  plants,  in  the  case  of  the  Rantm- 
cnlaceie,  Papaveraeeie  and  Criiciferse,  the  visits  of  insects  elTect 
with  greater  facility  the  impollination  of  tlie  stigmas  with  the 
pollen  of  their  own  llowers  {hnmo<^inovs  or  homngiiviinis  impoUina- 
lion)  than  the  transfer  of  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another  (hetr- 
roclinoun  iwpolliiuittou). 

Among  primordial  and  liomogamons  ]>1ant8  every  slightest  va- 
riation which  might  open  a  way  to  the  possibility  of  the  transfer 
of  pollen  (^nstitute<l  a  signal  advantage ;  and  therefore  the  vari> 
ations  of  color,  secretions  of  honey  and  viscosity  of  pollen,  bectune 
fixed  in  the  flower  by  natural  selection.  In  other  and  more  na- 
meroiiB  cases  to  these  simple  dispositions  others  more  complicated 
were  added,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  not  only  to  favor  the  eventa- 
ality  of  het«roclinou8  fecundation,  but  reuder  it  inevitable  and 
necessary.  The  sexes,  for  example,  began  to  separate  themselves 
as  individuals  or  distinct  flowers,  as  in  the  genus  Salix  and  tho 

*  ChnrlBB  Dnnrin  <tib  Uie  drit  to  conjocluro  that  primordial  plant*  were  MieutUU; 
lienaapbKMlKv  or  mnDocUncinB.  Mid  thnt  dlcUuani  piBnta  were  Inter  and  had  deTSlaped 
iiolteiDBl  (liiwors  In  obeiHeDrn  to  the  grand  principle  oftho  dltlaloo  orpbvsiologliwl 
labor.  Frederic  Hildebranil  (Die  GenetiUobtor-Vertheilang  bel  iten  FflaDiea,  Lip*. 
IWT,  p.  1»-U),  adopts  the  Hma  opinion.  In  a  work  of  mlDO  (AtU  delta  Soc.  Ital.  ill  Sol- 
ea»  oat.  In  Ullano,  foI.  \,  ISW.  p.  «S-a77)  I  exposed  snmmarlly  the  rcniHini  wblcb 
cantct  me  to  embrace  opinion!  dlametricsll;  appOBila.  Sabaeqasnllr  I  oollected  ■ 
great numberordalH.all  vrhlcb  coDflrmed  mo  In mr  viowB.  SeveriDO  Axell  (on  itniird- 
BlDgania  filr  de  ntneroKamn  vailcmaa  belhiktnlng,  Slockbolm,  \ffS,  p.  W-S3)  Mren- 
DOnilj  defendri  mj  opinion  to  which  he  Bays  lie  wab  led  by  a  prt>ceflH  or  reaBOtdog 
ulmnci)' like  mine  but  entlrelj'  Independent,  since  he  heard  of  my  work  only  after  hta 
own  coDcluaiona  hail  been  reached.  Thl»  coincidence  gicea  great  ncliihl  Iv  my  argn- 
nfenl.  but  aa  II  la  not  ■  auibible  place  to  develup  it  hero,  I  will  only  mention  that  the 
nimlllea  or  iiUnla  received  w  prliuordiitl.  for  Instance,  the  Coniferv.  Cycadea,  and 
Auientaeev  are  iinlaemal  and  anemaphilouB  pur  exDelleuce.  while  those  nhlcli  have 
ex|>erieuccd  greater  evolution  and  an  more  perftot.  for  Inilapoe,  the  Ranancnlaoew, 
LegtuninoiK,  Cotnpoilue  and  the  CaroHiaora  in  general,  are  emlnendi'  hermapbnxllla 
uiil  entomopliUoni. 

Dinvlou*  and  moDiMlonB  plauti  form  the  pritnordlal  group  (eiiieiitlilly  anomopbl- 
lOUB);  ITom  theac  art  Ihen  develoiied  polygamuiu  pinnta  (Intermediate  lietween  anem- 
ophllouB  and  entomaphUoDB).  and  Crom  three  again  the  bemuiphrodlte  plants  (eteon- 
tlaUy  enlomopBUou*). 

Thl«  bnrmonliea  nitli  paleunlologlciil  data;  bat  tills  Imporlnot  Henurallxalion  1  re- 
serre  to  develop  elaewiiere  nini  ■  luflcieDl  amounl  of  Ik«l*  ■ 
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CdPurlJitaceffl.  Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  transfer  of  pollen  by 
means  ol'  insects  is  rendered  absolutely  indispensable.  In  other 
plants,  as  in  CttraMium  arvenae,  the  Unibellil'ene  and  Composites, 
although  both  sexes  are  united  in  the  same  flower,  yet  they  are 
not  developed  contemporaneously ;  wherefore  it  is  equally  neces- 
sary for  ineects  to  transfer  the  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another. 
Finally  in  many  other  plants  the  Bowers  are  formed  and  disposed 
in  sueh  u  way  tliat  the  transfer  of  pollen  by  the  agency  of  iiiMxta 
is  greatly  favored  and  frequently  even  rendered  necessary. 

From  among  the  great  number  of  floral  arrangements  which 
render  heterocluious  impoUination  necessary,  and  which  have  been 
bronght  to  light  by  the  researches  of  Darwin,  Hildebrand,  Delpino 
and  ray  brother  Fritz,  I  will  mention  two  which  not  long  since 
appeared  sniHcieutly  enigmatical,  which  enigma,  however,  has 
receutiy  been  solved  by  direct  observation  ol'  the  fecundating 
insects ;  I  mean  the  flornl  arrangements  of  the  Orchis  of  our 
meadows,  and  Ci/pripedium  C'cdceolua. 

Orchis  Morio,  mascula,  latifolia  and  mucuttUii  have  a  spur  In 
their  flowers  in  the  cavity  of  which  no  honey  is  found.  ThiB 
absence  of  honey  is  a  phenomenon,  without  parallel  in  the  vegetable  , 
kingdom.  Sprengel  on  that  account  called  them  plants  with  faitt 
nectaries  (Scheinsaft  ptianzen).  imagining  that  the  insects  which 
visit  them  are  deceived  by  the  odors,  colors  and  form  of  the  spur 
into  inserting  their  heads  into  the  fauces  of  the  flower  with  the 
expectation  of  finding  honey.  He  was  never  able,  however,  to 
observe  how  the  fecundatuig  insects  conduct  thetnselves  in  the 
flowers  of  these  Orchises.  He  observed,  indeed,  frequently,  masses 
of  pollen  displaced  and  sticking  upon  the  stigma,  and  occasionally 
came  upon  dead  flies  in  the  flowers,  whence  he  concluded  that  flies 
are  the  fecundutors  of  these  plants.  Nevertheless,  the  floral  ar- 
rangement of  the  Orchises  remained  somewhat  mystfirtons  to  him. 
"It  is  inconceivable  to  me,"  he  says  on  page  40-1  of  his  work, 
"bow  it  is  that  such  flowers  produce  no  honey,  when,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  it  would  he  much  better  for  them  to  produce  it  with  a  view 
to  enticing  flies  to  visit  them  repeat«Ily  and  fecundate  them." 

It  is  clear  that  Sprengel  himself  was  conscious  of  not  having 
completely  deciphei'cd  the  enigma.  Darwin,  top,  as  we  read  in  his 
work  on  the  Orchids,  never  succeeded  in  surprising  insects  in  the 
field  Orchis,  although  he  had  observed  thein  diligently  not  less 
than  twenty  years.    Nevertheless,  he  proceeds  to  expose  in  detail 


tfae  process  of  their  fecuDdatioD,  because  his  theoty  of  n&tural 
aetection.  aceorciiug  to  which  only  useful  qualities  can  be  fixed  and 
presened  in  living  things,  placed  liim  in  a  cwndition  to  infer  trom 
simple  inspeettuD  of  the  (lowers,  tlic  details  of  the  feoundative 
])rocea8. 

As  far  as  concerns  the  Orchis  of  our  flclds,  Darwin  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  insects  visiting  them  might  suck 
the  honey  enclosed  between  the  inner  and  out«r  meniliranes  of  the 
spur,  piercing  the  latter  with  their  prolmscis  ;  that  such  an  oj)era- 
tion  required  the  preeise  time  necessary  for  the  viscous  st-nlks 
of  the  iJoUen-masses  to  attach  themselves  finuty  upon  the  heads  of 
tfae  insects ;  and  that  the  time  occupied  by  the  pollen-masses 
securely  attached  to  the  insects  in  becoming  dejiressed  upon  their 
stalk  so  as  to  be  able  to  rub  against  the  stigma,  corresponds 
nearly  to  the  time  employed  by  the  insects  in  visiting  one  plant 
and  passing  to  another.  In  this  way,  intercourse  between  two 
individuals  would  necessarily  take  place. 

However,  when  we  consider  the  immense  number  of  such  Orchids 
in  the  meadows,  and  reflect  that  insects  have  to  perform  several 
operations  in  order  to  fecundate  them,  it  seems  strange  that  tUey 
should  never  have  been  surjirised  at  work  by  any  one.  Forta- 
nat^ly.  I  am  able  to  fi.ll  np  this  gap  and  at  the  same  time  tal\y 
confirm  Darwin's  conclusions. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  spring  I  had  taken  a  good  many  Bombi 
and  some  honey  bees  with  several  masses  of  jiollen  upon  their 
heads,  and  I  saw  a  Bombus  st/lvannii  fly  to  the  fiowers  of  Orchia 
Mono,  stick  its  proboscis  into  the  spur  and  fly  away  with  poUina- 
ria  upon  its  head.  On  another  occasion,  I  saw  at  a  distance  a 
Bombiis  lajiidariui  fly  to  the  flowers  of  Orchis  IntifoUa;  and  I  also 
saw  a  dipterous  insect,  Volutella  bomb;/la»9,  with  the  pollen-masses 
of  Orehig  macttlala  upon  its  head.  However,  during  the  spring  I 
was  not  able  to  ob9er%-e  these  insects  closely  enough  to  note  exact- 
ly their  movements  and  deport^uent. 

But  subsequently,  on  the  sixth  of  this  month  (May.  186!))  npoQ 
the  heights  of  Stromlierg,  very  abundant  in  Orchis,  both  I  and 
my  sou  Hermann  were  enabled  with  ease,  and  close  at  hand, 
to  obseri'e  many  B^jmbi  at  work.  At  a  place  ftiU  of  Orckia  maaeuta 
we  saw  a  Bombus  which  a])i)eared  to  l>e  B.  ttrrrt^ria  fiy  to  the  low- 
ermost Qower  of  a  spike  of  this  Orchis.  It  inserted  its  head  into 
the  fiower,  remaining  about  four  seconds,  and  then  withdrew  it  with 
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tno  pollen-niassea  attached.  Ascending  from  the  bottom  tovarda 
the  top,  it  visited  the  seoond  and  third  Howers  of  the  same  spike. 
Aiter  withdrawing  its  head  from  the  third  fiower,  it  stopped  a 
short  time  and  endeavored  to  brush  off  the  pollen-masses  with  its 
legs,  but  without  success.  It  then  continued  its  visit,  climbing  up 
the  spike,  and  visited  a  fourth  flower.  At  this  point  I  tried  to 
catch  it  in  the  net,  but  failed,  and  it  flew  away.  After  standing  a 
short  time  we  saw  a  Bombus  hortorum  visit  three  or  four  flowers 
from  base  to  summit  of  a  spike  of  Orchin  inaiKula,  after  which  it 
flew  to  another  individual  of  the  same  species,  visiting  its  flowers 
in  the  same  way.  Upon  examining  the  stigmas  of  this  second 
individual  we  found  pollen  scattered  U])on  them,  and  the  anther 
lobes  emptied  of  their  pollen-masses.  In  the  npace  of  about  two 
hours,  which  we  spent  in  obser^-ing  this  fecundation  of  Orchis  mas' 
cuUt,  we  noted  two  visits  of  Bombua  lapidarivt  and  one  Psithym« 
campeatris.  The  Bombua  lapidariua  did  not  remain  in  the  flowers 
longer  than  from  two  to  three  seconds.  Wo  captured  the  Pfiitkyrui 
and  one  Sonibus  lapidariug.  Both  had  a  quantity  of  pollen-masses 
upon  their  heads,  some  of  which  were  already  depressed  upon  their 
respective  stalks,  and  therefore  in  a  condition  to  rub  against  and 
fecundate  the  stigmas,  while  others  were  yet  erect  and  therefore  not 
in  a  condition  to  effect  fecundation.  Of  ninety-seven  liees  collected 
by  us  in  this  excursion,  thirty-two  had  pollen-masses  stuck  upon 
their  heads.  Sometimes  we  obaerveti  that  the  bees  succeeded  in 
freeing  themselves  from  some  of  the  iJolJeu-massCB,  either  by  tear- 
ing them  off  with  their  mandibles  or  brushing  them  off  with  their 
fore-legs.  Possibly,  it  is  in  this  way  that  sometimes  in  the  flowers 
of  Orchis,  pollen-masses  are  found  in  greater  or  less  proximity  to 
the  stigma,  out  of  place  and,  as,  it  were,  wasted. 

At  least  a  good  thii-d,  then,  of  the  bees  collected  on  the  heights 
of  Strombei^  were  engaged  in  the  fecundation  of  Orchises,  and 
we  can  obtain  an  approximate  measure  of  their  activity  by  the 
following  figures.  At  seven  o'clock,  A.  M.,  in  a  meadow  contain- 
ing several  thousand  individuals  of  Orchis  ma*atfa,  I  collected 
ten  spikes  which  had  one  hundred  and  seven  open  flowers,  only 
three  of  which  had  the  stigma  smeared  with  pollen,  and  one  alone 
was  without  pollen-nmsses.  Towards  five  o'clock,  P.  M,.  I  collected 
from  the  same  meadow  ten  other  spikes  having  ninety-seven 
flowers  open.  Fourteen  of  these  flowers  had  the  stigmas  smeared 
with  pollen,  two  of  wliich  still  preserve<l  the  pollen-masses  in 
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place  nhtle  the  remaining  twelve  no  longer  hftcl  any.  Two  had  a 
crni[ile  of  pnUen-mnHses  iituck  npon  the  edge  of  the  stigma,  and 
three  were  without  any  pollen-masses  at  all  though  the  etigma  waa 
devoid  of  pollen.  Thus  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  luoriiing  tlie  fecun- 
dated flowers  were  in  the  ratio  of  two  ami  wne-half  to  one  hundred, 
and  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  ratio  had  readied  fourteen 
to  one  hundred. 

Thus  the  conclusions  of  Uarwiu  are  ftiUy  confirmed  by  my  ob- 
servations. The  heeo  must  seek  something  in  the  spur  of  the  flow- 
er or  else  they  would  not  stop  to  visit  them  repeate^lly.  Since 
tlie  honey  is  not  free  in  the  interior  of  the  spur  hut  is  contained 
between  its  inner  and  out«r  membranes,  the  insects  have  to  pleree 
this  latter.,  which  is  verj'  delicate  and  cannot  offer  the  least  difBcul- 
ty,*    Direct  observation  has  shown  that  a  stay  of  three  or  four  seo- 


•  My  Btodiea  tbae  tat  miule  npiio  Odd  Orchis  wouhl  lB«tl  me  lo  dioterenl  ronolmlo 
rrom  Uioae  of  Darwin  nnd  MUller.    Id  [he  ocU  of  the  Italian  Sociel;  of  N&tnnI  S 
enoee  of  Hllnn  (rot.  12,  I860,  p.  IHtJ  I  lald :  "  Uilt  nsBerled  denclency  of  tueondMli 
tnttether  with  th«  pbcaomeaon  of  the  aljseacc  of  liouvf  in  itiBtiT  aiiecis*  of  Otrhli 
which  have  Ki  enormon*  do»eloinnent  ofan  lUmorji  ■pxir.ybmicrfK  honey-boRHi 
uow  dry,  prodacm  the  coavlction  (list  >uc1i  Orotilda  are  degenerate  tunai  and  id 
IcB  Doar  cithictlnn. 

There  I*  here  a  manif^l  oxainpla  of  imperTecllon  nr  rather,  organic  dp|[enBntl(ni, 
the  pernkioue  effecM  oT  widch  an  very  obrloua  If  we  compare  tlic  Mumly  uumber  of 
CApBulca  In  onhlda,  with  tbc  almadant  fnictlAcatlon  of  SplraiUhf  aulamaalU.  lore- 
gSottvm  •ttnuvn/toran  and  other  Orchids  which  secrete  a  iweel  fluid," 

Darwin  and  Hniler  aiipiioie  tbat  there  Ii  ■  seornian  of  iiectar  between  the  Inner  anil 
outer  membnuiei  of  Uie  spur.  Now.  in  all  my  obierratlon.  I  neter  could  aeo  thli 
lioney.  I  indeed  anw  frei|nenUy.  but  not  always,  tbat  the  Inside  of  the  spur  Is  veaclcD- 
lar.  but  when  examined  by  the  microscope  I  Ibimd  that  there  Is  alisolutoly  no  trace  of 
that  Klnnclnlose  titaue  which  la  a  coniitaot  chnrarterlstlc  of  neclar-iirodaring  eurftiee*. 
Boildci'.  reasons  deduced  ftom  close  nnalojiy  are  against  such  a  nmditlon  of  Ihlnga. 
UymnadeDla  and  Plalanthen,  which  ar«  closely  relaled  to  Ihem.  have  a  spur  eDtlrelJ 
analogaBs  to  that  of  the  Orchids,  yet  the  honoy  they  prodnoa  Is  not  secreted  In  aTCsch:- 
ular  taypoileriDls.  but  transudes  lo  a  Duruial  manner. 

I  wllllnitly  admit  that  some  liquid  la  frequently  met  with  Id  such  pores,  la  the  TO- 
clcular  parts  of  plnnta,  e.  g-.  In  the  sammils  of  the  inner  petals  of  Dielytra.  in  the 
bladdery  fruits  of  Culutua,  Veelcarla.  etc..  drops  of  lliiuid  are  found,  but  these  are 
only  water  of  transpiration,  or  rather  lympli,  but  nuver  honey.  It  may  1w|i]i(ri  that 
Uihi  lymph,  which  was  found  tn  abundance  by  Darwin  In  OrrJIU  pjprnniila'ii  aloof. 
rcMll}'  at(rai^ts,^i»ii«aliw(iiofn(aDe  individual  of  which  was  found  with  its  prnboaela 
loaded  wilb  seyeo  conples  of  pollen -uassei),  and  other  diurnal  and  nocturnal  1>ii(- 
iluptera.  But  on  the  whole  it  seem*  Improbable  to  me  that  the  spurs,  althongb  lym- 
phatic, yet  not  boney-beailng,  of  Ordlii  nwrfa,  Mljt/lia,  maevlala,  etc,,  ihoulil  aoracl 

'But  bees,  aecording  tn  the  posltl*e  obaenatlotu  of  MDUer.  tVeqnent  and  AcunilaM 
the  flowers  of  Orchis.  This  fact  slgnllies,  accoitllng  lo  my  tIcw,  that  they  ivaiirt  tD 
them  fl>r  some  other  puriHise.  which  ii  lo  collect  pollen  which  they  flnd  nlreaily  pr«- 
pnre>I  In  a  conTanlent  fonn.  It  la  more  than  probable  that  upon  entering  their  hlTM 
loaded  with  bundles  of  pollen,  they  are  lOfio  fi-eed  by  tlieir  compDnlonn  fivm  the  an- 
noyance  they  experience, 
Sprengel  calls  the  epni  of  Orohli  a  l*l»e  oeetary.    AlUioiigh  in  prme  plaoi*  I  have 
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onds  is  siifllcitMit  to  stick  the  iKilten-maaaes  fimily  upon  the  heads 
of  the  inBectB,  and  any  one  can  easily  convince  himself  of  the 
fact  by  introducing  intu  the  Hower  a  sharpened  |iencil,  and  holding 
it  for  three  or  lour  seconds  when,  upon  mithdrnvritig  it,  pollen- 
inawies  will  be  found  ndhering  to  it.  It  will  also  he  found  that  in 
nbont  forty  seconds  at^r  ib'awing  it  out,  tliese  masses  will  hnve 
completed  that  movement  of  declination  by  virtue  of  which  they 
can  cotne  in  contact  with  the  stigma.  Now.  as  a  bee.  from  what 
we  oliser\-ed,  does  not  remain  on  a  given  spike  longer  than  twenty 
or  twenty-two  seconds,  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  fecundate  it  with 
its  own  pollen,  but  only  with  that  of  spihea  previously  visited. 

On  the  lltli  of  May,  18fi9,  in  the  neighlwrhood  of  Lippstadt 
near  Overhugen.  I  repeatedly  saw  bees  effecting  the  fecundation 
of  Orctn's  htifolin,  but  I  observed  nothing  new,  or  in  any  way  diff- 
erent n-om  what  I  noted  in  the  case  of  Orchis  maacula. 

Towards  the  close  of  last  year  I  published  in  the  acts  of  this 
Society  an  ohserv-ation  made  in  May,  1H67,  upon  the  fecundation 
of  Cypripediiun,  which  was  in  many  re8|>ect8  incomplete  liecanse 
made  under  unpropitious  circumstances,  although  I  succeeded  with 
the  aid  of  the  Darwinian  theory,  in  completely  explaining  tlie  part 
the  different  floral  organs  play  in  securing  the  fecundative  process. 
But  on  the  16th  of  May,  IStiH,  in  the  same  locality,  I  was  able  to 
make  a  greater  number  of  observations,  and  conHrm  all  my  con- 
clusions. This  place  which  was  of  limited  extent  had  only  six 
flowers  of  C'ypripedium.  Passing  nnd  repassing  in  the  exnmina' 
tion  of  the  slipper-like  flowers  peculiar  to  this  plant,  I  found  in 
one  of  them,  which  half  a  minute  before  was  empty,  an  Andrena 
prateii*i»  which  by  its  violent  agitation  could  be  perceived  at  the 
distance  of  several  feet.  Visibly  dis<)uietetl  hy  its  imprisonment 
it  tried  at  least  twenty  times  to  climb  up  the  walls  of  the  slipper, 
hut  these  are  so  contorted,  and  of  such  a  shape,  that  after  every 
attempt  the  Andrena  slipped  back  again  into  the  flower.  Finally, 
it  retired  to  the  base  of  the  flower  and  pniihed  its  head  into  one  of 
the  two  smalt  apertures  there ;  but  this  lieing  too  narrow,  it  at- 
tempted  to  scale  the  walls  anew,  and  not  succeeding,  ran  back 

eamt  upon  oigttaii  or  [inru  of  orgnni.  which  teall;  merit  (hli  uppeUaUOD,  it  i]d«>  doi 
•a«in  lo  me  appllcalila  hun.  I  ii«crllje<l  to  Orchlda  an  Uluiory  Bpur,  onc«  perhaiw 
honcy-bearinR.  bul  now  di7 ,  Karl  t  Uilnl(  Ihul  i^Uie  lieltcr  vlcir.  tl  U  Id  Umoi  aflbia 
vlewtbal  orchiile.  at  lenat  in  eimlsru  Lliniria.  Hrealmoclcaliretypnsied  aior  hy  innoci*. 
isil  oinr  nn  JDcretlJlily  «mnll  niimtwr  «r  transfonniHl  [KilluD-mures  and  ft 
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^ain  to  the  small  aperture,  and  then  again  climbed  up  with  no 
better  sQocess  than  before.  Then,  after  ii  short  pause,  it  ran  with 
greater  impetus  to  one  of  the  small  apertures  (to  the  left)  and 
using  all  its  strength,  at  length  succeeded  in  pressing  down  the 
lip  and  pushing  its  head,  thorax,  fore  legs,  and  Anally  its  whole 
body  through  this  aperture,  and  so  was  again  at  liberty.  In  this 
passage,  its  right  shoulder  rubtied  against  the  anther  overhang- 
ing the  B|>erture  and  carried  away  a  good  deal  of  the  pollen. 

The  flower  of  Cypripedium.  then,  must  be  eonsidered  as  a  trap 
for  Andrcnns  which  ent«r  it,  allnre<I  by  a'  sweet  exhalation,  and  the 
minute  drops  of  honey  exuding  from  the  apices  of  certain  hairs  in 
the  lip.  If  an  Andrena  visits  this  snare  during  the  warmer  hours 
of  the  day,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  possesses  its  maximum  vital 
energy,  it  easily  succeeds  after  a  few  minutes  in  fVeeing  itself 
from  its  prison,  but  not  without  first  getting  some  pollen  upon  its 
back  which  will  fecundate  the  stigma  of  the  nest  flower  it  visits. 
But  if  it  is  caught  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  it  must  perforce 
make  up  its  mind  to  take  lodgings  there  for  the  night,  and  be  con- 
tent to  escape  from  its  uuwelcomc  quarters  during  the  warm  hours 
of  the  next  day.* 

If  small  Andreufts  falling  into  tliis  trap  have  not  strength  enough 
to  push  aside  the  lip  so  as  to  escape  through  the  small  ajiertures, 

*Tb»  BCructure  of  Ibo  Bowera  of  Cfprlptdtum  relNtiTcIf  to  the  mmle  in  nhich  pta- 
miiCDoni  ialflrcaarBe  it  effected  by  meiini  orinwct*.  bn«  Iwen  otudicil,  in  ordri  oT 
time,  b)'  ChBrle*  Danrin.  Aaa  Gny,  \>j  my»t\t,  an<l  bj  E.  MUller. 

Darwin  (On  tbe  ConlrlTurea,  .  .  \yj  vtalob  .  .  Orcblda  are  tn'Uliieil  by  Inwcla]  be- 
Uered  at  Drat  Ibnt  the  fbonndalion  ot  the  spoofM  of  Itiia  jcennn  took  pincc  by  mesna  or 
the  proboacU  of  certain  lanxcla  which,  in  lieing  lotiwluced  by  one  at  the  two  Pinall 
bole*  of  the  aiw,  becHme  corered  vtllli  pollen  wblcb  wat  then  uamrauoicaled  to  Uw 

Gray  aooo  alter,  rt^m  an  eiaininitlon  of  aome  Amarlcan  Cypripedla  cnnclniled  that 
fWDnilatlou  was  ell^t»lby  ■mnUbiiectirnteriDKihe  flower  by  the  InrKe  opening,  nnil 
leavlnn  It  coycred  wlUi  pollen  by  tbe  amull  ones. 

In  JW8  I  examined  Boine  exollc  Cjprlpeeifa  In  KlorencB.  and.  though  Ignorant  of 
Gray'*  obaertatienB.  reached  the  aamo  conclnalon  [On  ihc  BrTangenienU  for  feonDd. 
Of  anthoc.,  planu  IBHT,  p.  M,  n). 

Tbe  next  year  E.  MUller  (Beabaoht.  an  Weat  r^illaah.  Oivlildera  p.  I  -«).  etCnbllabed 
the  Imlh  oT  my  conjeclnre*,  obaerrlng  and  detcriblng  the  mode  of  action  of  cgrtalo 
■Bdronia  In  riaiting  and  ntttiUalng  the  floirers  of  C.  Valceoltu. 

In  IDGS  and  IMS.  bating  hnd  occasion  to  study  anew  the  floitera  or  aomo  Ibreign  Cf- 
piipedln  [C,  barbatitm  and  otheta).  1  ohiened  the  manner  In  nhicb  large  llieaare 
Inprlaoned  In  tbem.  It  abould  bo  noted  that  not  unftequenlly  In  the  KiibnU  biilnnlcal 
garden)  tbe  ovarlea  of  Cyiirlpedla  ripen,  without  doubt,  In  cona«<]uonec  of  the  Tlaila 
and  imprisonment  of  these  flies. 

Ultimately  Darwin  (DoMs  on  the  OsrUliiBtion  of  OrrhldSi  ISW,  p.lS  ■ndn)clted  Uw 
obeerTatlou*  made  on  Cypripedlnm  by  Gray,  myecir.  and  UDUer,  (Ully  adinltdng  the  re- 
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tlicy  die  with  hunger ;  and  on  the  17th  of  blay,  of  this  year  (1869) 
I  saw  two  dead  indiviiluulH  of  AndreJui  parvtda  in  the  flowers  of 
Cypripediiim. 

I  here  leave  the  first  part  of  my  subject,  the  application  of  the 
Darwinian  doctrine  to  flowers,  and  pa^s  to  the  second,  which  is 
the  application  of  the  Hame  doctrine  to  the  inaects  which  visit  the 
flowers. 

As  flowers  are  accommodated  to  the  visits  of  insects,  and  as  the 
meaning  of  the  structure  of  flowers  can  only  be  comprchendtKl  by 
thoroughly  knowing  their  entomological  relations,  so  the  insects 
which  derive  nutriment  tVom  flowers  are  accommodated  to  them, 
and  the  structure  of  their  bodies  cannot  be  well  understood  except 
in  the  relation  of  adaptation  to  flowers.  And  since,  according  to 
the  Darwinian  doctrine,  the  adaptations  of  insects  to  floral  food 
can  only  be  considered  as  characteristics  slowly  acquired  by  heredi- 
tary descent,  we  are  necessarily  led  to  distinguish  inferior  or 
primitive,  and  superior  or  posthumous  forms.  We  are  thus  led  to 
some  indications  of  a  genealogical  tree  of  the  insects  which  visit 
flowers. 

Those  insects  belong  principally  to  three  orders,  the  Hymenop- 
tera,  Diptera  and  Lepidoptera.  The  incentives,  however,  which 
ui^e  them  to  visit  flowers  are  different  for  each.  The  Lepidoptera 
suck  honey  exclusively ;  the  Diptera  devour  pollen  and  are  in 
tlie  habit  of  sucking  not  only  honey,  but  any  sort  of  liquid ;  and, 
Anally,  the  Hymenoptera  which  visit  flowers,  that  is,  bees,  feed  ex- 
clusively on  honey  and  pollen,  not  only  in  their  perfect  state',  but 
also  as  larvee,  so  that  they  suck  honey,  eat  pollen,  and  collect  both 
for  their  young. 

Of  the  three  orders  cited,  that  of  Lepidoptera  is  the  only  one 
whicli  is  composed  of  families  all  of  which  ore  adapted  to  floral 
food,  although  only  in  the  )>erfect  state.  Hence,  it  is  that  their 
bnccal  organs  have  a  very  uniform  structure.  ITie  labrum  and 
mandibles  are  entirely  atrophied  ;•  the  maxillte  are  transformed 
into  two  tubular  [nearly],  cylindrical  and  spirally  twisted  fila- 
ments which  perform  the  ftinction  of  a  sucking  tube ;  and  at  the 
base  of  these  filaments  are  two  rudimentary  palpi.  The  inferior 
lip  or  labium  is  atrophied,  and  as  a  compensation  its  palpi  are 
greatly  developed. 
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If  we  tnrn  from  those  Lepidoptera.  wtiieli,  oDdowdd  with  a  long 
pi-oboacU.  hover  without  nligfating.  and  Biick  lloney  from  the  bot- 
tom of  flowers  with  the  longest  tubes,  and  reguni  those  whieh 
are  of  nn  inferior  grade  of  a<laptation,  we  find  all  possible  grada- 
tions from  a  long  proboscis  to  a  rudimentarj'  one,  where  the  biic- 
cui  parts  are  yet  recognizable  under  the  form  of  small  fleshy 
impilla;  equally  unsuited  either  to  bite  or  suck.  According  to  the 
Darwinian  doctrine,  all  Lepidoptera  are  derived  from  a  single 
stock,  and  their  characteristic  sfiiral  proboscis  must  have  bern 
formed  gradually  by  slight  and  innumerable  variations,  which  in 
the  struggle  for  existence,  were  advnntageons  to  those  individuals 
in  which  they  appeared,  and  were,  therefore,  oble  to  sccumulatfl 
and  become  fixed  in  then-  posterity  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
horedilary  transraiseion.  Therefore,  as  a  necessary  conxequenoe 
of  this  doctrine,  we  shoulil  expect  to  find  that  the  order  Lepidop- 
tera  offers  in  it»  lowest  stage  this  characteristic  of  a  spiral  pro- 
l)oecis.  and  i>osse8sea  those  fleshy  protuberances  or  rndimeutsry 
buccal  organs  which  we  see  to-day  possessetl  by  not  a  few  of  its 
representatives.  This  conjecture,  strictly  deilnceil  from  the  Dar- 
winian doctrine,  accords  wonderflilly  with  the  opinion  of  entomol- 
ogists of  great  authority,  who  athnit  that  there  is  the  closest  af- 
finity between  the  Phryganeidee  and  Lcpidoptera ;  and  the  Pliry- 
ganeidie  have  the  buccal  organs  precisely  in  that  rudimentary  state 
which  wo  should  pre-suppose  appropriate  to  the  primordial  race  or 
ty]K>  of  Lepidoptcra.  And,  further,  to  consider  this  aflinity  of  the 
l*lir5-ganeidfe  with  butterflies.  Rvaiimur  deduced  it  from  general 
vonsideratioua  n^wn  the  analogies  of  the  insects ;  De  Geer  fixnn 
the  analogous  form  of  the  wings,  and  from  the  internal  struo- 
turo  of  the  Inrvie ;  Kirby  from  analogies  in  the  buccal  organs,  and 
WeBtwoo<l  from  the  habits  of  the  case-lwariiig  larvieof  the  genera 
nyi-he  and  Tinea,  from  the  analogous  cohering  of  the  wings 
in  the  Phrj'gancidie  and  some  Papilios,  and  from  the  tibiie  analo- 
gously spinoae  in  the  two  groups. 

The  expression,  "cfo«e  affinity"  employed  by  these  entomolo- 
gists is  changed  and  resolreil.  In  the  language  of  the  Darwinian 
doctrine.  Into  dose  reliUiouHki]!,  and  signifies  that  both  Lepidopt£ra 
and  PhryganeidiE  proceed  IVom  a  single  stock,  which,  both  in  the 
internal  structure  of  its  larvie  and  their  habit  of  dragging  a  sheath 
about  with  them,  in  the  venation  and  covering  of  the  wings,  the 
spinose  character  of  tlie  tibite,  the  buccal  organs  reduced  to  flesliy 
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|m)t  I  lite  ranees,  and  in  the  long  autennie,  would  tjuile  closply  re- 
Homblc  tlie  PlirygMieidie  of  to-d«y.  The  posterity  of  this  stock 
sepai'utetl  into  two  prnta.  One  of  these  continuing  to  live  either 
in,  or  near  the  water,  diverged  little  from  the  primitive  oua- 
toins,  hnbit«  and  lorme,  and  came  to  constitute  the  group  of  Phry- 
gaiieidiD,  The  other  uei-iiatomed  itself  to  suck  tlie  houey  of  flow- 
ern.  withdrew  itself  little  by  little  from  the  water,  un<l,  finding 
its  new  diet  entirely  acceptable,  nilupted  itself  to  it  completely, 
morlifying  the  buccal  organs,  step  by  step,  by  successive  variatione- 
alnays  mure  convenient  and  more  in  harmony  with  its  new  motle 
of  life,  until  in  this  way  it  gradually  acquiretl  a  proboscis  suffi- 
ciently long  and  dexterous  to  suck  honey.  It  moreover,  greatly 
developed  its  lesthetic  sense  of  colore,  at  first  in  corresjxmdeuce 
with  the  lively  coloring  of  the  flowers,  and  then  in  reference  to 
sexual  election.  As  soon  as  the  hairy  system  of  wings  and 
body  began  to  vary,  which  can  liapi>en  the  more  easily  tlie 
greater  tbe  surface  of  the  hairs  themselves  becomes,  until  their 
complete  conversion  into  variously  tinted  scales,  the  females 
would  prefer  those  males  which  were  adorned  with  the  liveliest 
colors,  and.  vice  versa,  the  males  would  select  the  most  brilliantly 
a<lorned  females.* 

ur  bPCnoon  fluwcra  nnil  thpir  ItarHlitciv. 
le  Imagination.    Hut  aner  ii  long  aerlea 
leipecleil  Biiil  surpritlng  (ho)'  aukj  b«. 
liiBf  are  yet  UDdminblB  nnd  real. 

It  It  liolieicd  by  ninny  Ihnl  the  xnlhctla  teow  belong*  anl]i  to  ttie  liunun  race.  Solb- 
iBg  ti  mnre  GrronDons.  Thi!  lenie  of  muBlc  alaue.  honevi-r  mach  It  but  beeu  auil 
peilbcted  In  blrda  thrangh  sextinl  MlccUonjB  bcjand  conipaiiaon  moreiJOribcllnniaD. 
Li  the  Miiaes  at  UihIo  and  gmell  man  l>,  by  a  siugolar  coinckleoc*.  Ilka  beea  and  bnt- 
HirRle*.  Sweat  Uilnga  please  our  Tou^g  nol  le«B  thiu  bcc^.  aud  the  anclont  pi>et*  dfli. 
Igooled  wlUi  the  aam*  word.  necUr.  ths  rbod  of  the  god*  and  tbe  honey  or  been.  Sy 
■  no  lesB  singular  i^olncldonco  tbe  odors  nliicb  atiuro  bece  and  buttorflles  allure  db  too, 
and  iboM  wbirli  rupel  ua  repel  bees.  Tbe  ^aveolent  flower  of  me.  nhleti  la  an  excea- 
■iTelj  dliagrMBble  to  ill,  altbnngh  vlilled  by  fllet,  re|>ele  bees  and  Lepldoptera  al- 
(liaiigli  It  produceB  honey. 
Alto  the  Esthetic  aenae  of  ooIocb  nnd  fonn,  then,  If  we  «peik  the  plain  trutbi  man 

PasBbig  in  review  tlie  moal  bCBiitlfal  Ibrma.  and  Ihoxi  adorned  with  Uu  n 
lire  oolnra.  we  have  nn  iine  alilo  flnwera,  and  on  the  other  Uielr  ftrtlllierB,  that  Is,  bIrdB. 
Ble«,  buiniiiing  liltdB,  Nectarlneai,  leplitnpteni,  BombytU,  Syrijbldx  and  •ome  Celonls. 

The  moBt  beiinlirul  Ibrms  and  brilliant  tlnti  in  the  world  are  wlthoul  qnealloi 
of  the  hamming  binla.  They  visit  the  most  splendid  and  beauUfUl  Bowera  on  Uio 
earth,  and  the  i-eaton  why  Iha  magnillrent  flowers  of  the  (roploal  tone  do  not  enter  out 
nllnmle  b  OCT  tain  ly  eonelatlve  to  the  cnnies  which  exclndo  from  temiiernte  and  cold 
conatrlsa  the  buiniulng  blnls  and  gorgeous  lepidoptern  wbleh  arc  poi^nlla 

Bui  not  all  flowera  are  beautiful^  tliere  are  soma  which  have  livid  and  repulsive 


•Therein 

tioDS  or  uolort  and  oiiors  which  oec 

s&e 
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As  to  flies,  it  haa  beeu  until  now  gcner&lly  iidinitt«d  that  they 
are  exclusively  destined  to  fluid  nutriment.  But  in  the  summer  of 
1867,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  white  obsening  in  my  ganlen  an 
Eristaii»  tenax  upon  a  flower  of  (Enothpra  media,  to  discover  that 
it  was  eating  the  jullen.  Resting  upon  its  middle  and  hiud  legs,  it 
thrust  out  its  fleshy  probost^is  like  an  arm,  seized  a  morsel  of 
pollen  with  the  two  valves  which  terminate  the  prohnscis,  and  tore 
it  away  from  the  anther.  Since  the  pollen  granules  of  (Enotliera 
are  tied  together  by  elastic  threads,  that  bit  of  pollen  torn  ft-om 
the  anther  was  attache<l  to  others  by  a  band  of  threads,  and  the 
insert,  in  onler  to  free  its  mouth  from  that  inconvenient  appen- 
dage began  to  use  its  fore-legs.  Raising  both  together  towards  its 
mouth,  it  seized  l>etween  them  the  cordon  of  threads,  and  rapidly 
rubbing  them  one  against  the  other,  much  as  we  do  in  washing 
our  hands,  succeeded  in  cutting  the  threads  and  clearing  them 
from  its  mouth  and  legs.  Then  it  raised  them  again,  and  seized 
the  two  valves  of  the  proboscis,  thoroughly  cleaning  them  of 
pollen,  and  the  threads  yet  adhering  to  it ;  and  in  alx>ut  three 
seconds  this  work  of  cleaning  was  complete.  At  the  same  time 
the  valves  of  the  proboscis,  by  rubbing  against  each  other,  had 
masticated  the  morsel  of  pollen,  and  had  conveyed  the  single 
granules  into  the  channel  of  the  labium,  whence  they  were  pnshed 
into  the  mouth.  It  hmi  hardly  flnished  cleaning  its  proboscis  and 
eating  the  flrst  mouthful  of  pollen,  when  it  seized  another  portion 
and  repeat«d  each  and  all  the  operations  1  have  described.  It  was 
so  intent  upon  its  meal,  that  I  was  able  to  observe  it  in  the  closest 
proximity  without  its  manifesting  the  slightest  fear. 

The  quantitj-  of  pollen  which  an  Eristalis  can  devour  in  this 
way  is  surprising.    Upon  making  a  section  of  one  and  examining 

eolor>.  Nor  do  all  Ooircr*  emit  a  ptsasani  odor,  eloce  somo  liave  n  Ifetid  emell,  or  ons 
like  thsc  or  decaf  log  animnl  matter. 

All  Uie  noKore  wbioh  hava  Uiii  (tlioi^o,  e.  «.,  of  Arum,  Dracancnlns.  nf  ttio  StD|ieliB, 
of  (oniD  American  Ariitolochln.  of  Ui«  Kafflptin?.  Hnprtie.  Dnipmantlir,  Supranlhas, 
Mc.)  bare  wiUionl  exception  lliid  eolora.  anil,  like  iho  iklDii  of  tame  lerpenla,  are 
■lieckled  with  dark-i>urple  Had  f  ellowitb-blaok  apote.  Now  all  thera  Dowers  are  ftr- 
UllMd  eicliUlTely  b;  tbe  Biet  whioh  feed  upon  deut  Ulmnla  {Sarcopliaga  eonurtn, 
Miuea  eomiloria,  and  the  tike). 

Tbe  BoWFTt  of  tbe  CeropeglK,  one  AritlolarMla,  .fmrun,  and  Amiiroilnia  Jlaitti,  art 
fecundated  eicluoifcl]'  by  gnats  (Pbara,  Ceratnpogon,  Cecydonif  a.  Oiclnla.  etc.).  All 
Ihate  haie  a  generally  llrld  lint  apeoUed  or  striped  wlUi  dark'imrplieh  apota,  and  ■ 
putrid  odor,  for  the  most  part  like  (bat  of  urine. 

Tbeae  tetw  IneEsncee  BnlUce  to  g\re  an  idea  of  Uie  wonderfu]  relalEona  wblcb  occur 
between  flowers  and  tbelr  fertlUiing  agents  wltb  refbranoe  to  colore  and  udun. 


rosnuzAXioH  c 
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the  fitomocfa,  it  appeared  very  lai^  and  was  full  of  a  yellow  sub- 
stance wliioh  consisted  of  hucdredu  of  thousands  of  poUeD-grains. 
I  have  had  since  then  many  opportnnities  to  observe  this  eating  of 
pollen,  not  only  in  all  the  species  of  Eristalis,  but  also  in  the 
(genera  Rhingia,  Syrphus,  Volucella  and  Scatophaga.  This  chew- 
ing  of  pollen  alternates  witli  sncking  honey  if  the  flowers  have 
any,  and  1  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  singular  structure  of  the 
proboscis  of  flies  cannot  be  fully  explained  without  taking  into 
acconnt  its  double  flinction  of  sucking  honey  and  eating  pollen. 
In  the  Tipulariie  and  also  in  those  flies  which  do  not  eat  pollen  hat 
live  exclusively  upou  juices,  for  instance,  Bombylius,  the  two 
valves  of  the  proboscis  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to  protect 
and  guide  the  sucking  tubes,  but  in  the  flies  which  devour  pollen 
liesides  this  ftinction  there  is  also  that  of  grinding  the  pollen,  for 
whicli  they  have  special  adaptations,  for  the  margins  of  the  two 
valves  at  the  point  of  union  are  transversely  dentate  with  fine  and 
parallel  bauds  of  ohitine.  Probably  the  greater  or  less  distance 
of  these  bands  in  different  species  is  related  to  the  ditTereut  size  of 
tlie  pollen  upon  which  they  feed. 

Since  the  proboscis  of  the  TipiUarite  often  possesses  one  simple 
function  and  has  in  occonlance  with  that  a  very  simple  organiza- 
tion, we  may  consider  these  Tipularife  as  the  most  ancient  branch 
of  the  stock  from  which  Diptera  are  derived,  A  fact  casually  dis- 
covered by  me  and  of  which  I  find  no  mention  hitherto,  seems  Ut 
me  of  great  importance  in  the  systematic  disposition  of  this  order. 
In  the  spring  of  1868.  while  engaged  in  examining  the  head  of  a 
gnat,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  valves  of  its 
proboscis  liad  the  transverse  bands  of  chitine,  I  was  Burprise<l  to 
discover  that  the  proboscis  and  palpi  were  clothed  with  scales  en- 
tirely like  those  of  butterflies. 

1  find  no  mention  of  this  important  fact  in  the  special  works 
of  Meigen  and  Schiner  nliich  are  in  niy  possession.  Meigen 
simply  points  out  that  in  Culex,  Anopheles,  and  Corethra,  scaly 
productions  nre  observed  on  the  venation  of  the  wings,  and  lie 
figures  some  of  them  which,  however,  being  quite  narrow  and 
1  two  sharp  points,  have  no  analogy  with  real  lepidopterous 
The  gnat-scales  observed  by  me  and  figured  accurat«-ly 
})  closely  resemble  the  most  characteristic  lepidopteroua 
They  suddenly  dilate  fVom  a  short  and  nanow  peduncle 
to  A  large  ficutifonn  surface  which  is  traversed   longitudinMlly 


nwnuzAnoK  of  flowem  Br  inscois. 

by  a  few  parallel  ridges  between  wbicli,  wben  more  highly  loag- 
nified,  transverse  wavy  lines,  verj'  fine  and  numerous,  ore  seen. 
The  only  difference  which  these  scales  present  compared  wiUi 
those  of  butterflies  is,  that  in  the  former  the  transverse  lines  are 
not  BO  Hue.  so  regular,  nor  so  regularly  distributed  over  the  whole 
surface ;  also  these  lines  are  entirely  wanting  upon  the  scales  gf 
some  species  of  Tipularife.  Finally,  while  the  real  lepidopterous 
scales  are  always  deeply  crenate  at  their  truncated  extremity,  the 
stales  of  gnats  are  not ;  and  their  truncated  extremity  terminates 
in  a  very  fine  margin,  tVom  which  the  points  of  the  longitudinal 
ribs  sometimes  project. 


to  apecies  or  Oultx, 
IB  of  Ihe  wiD^, 
'    nuutfns  of  the  wlDge. 

<,S.         !•«•. 

A,  e,         "        ''    proboocU  and  psipl. 
At.*,    '■      ■■         "         ot  the  tecnnd  ifieciet  ot  Culex, 
Tbeae  Kcales  arc  partlr  dark  uid  opsqoe.  pirtl;  colored  and  Criuiap&roiit.    II  U  In 
Ihe  Mbet  that  the  tnmavwia  itrim  tn^iuealij  ftppeAr.   All  the  Ognrci  ate  inaBiilliml 
loo  illuneter*. 

I  have  examined  several  species  of  gnats  and  have  found  the 
proboscis,  palpi,  legs  and  abdomen  clothed  with  scales  of  the  same 
sort,  while  the  thorax  and  the  veins  of  the  wings  had  forms  in- 
termediate l>etween  hairs  and  scales.  I  observed  this  in  a  mag- 
nificent Ttpula  from  Brazil  given  to  me  by  my  brother  Fritz. 
Besides  this  it  had  as  a  particular  ornament  a  long  tassel  of  scales 
upon  its  legs. 

The  presence  of   these  scales  upon  the  Tipularts  shows  that 
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tJiere  is  a  close  rclationahip  between  them  and  Lepidoptera,  a  rela- 
tionship which  ia  Aiither  attested  by  the  lepi<lopl«roii8  nppcitrauce 
of  the  genus  Psycboda.  the  tipulatreous  habits  of  It^ropboruB,  the 
similar  veiiatiou  of  the  wiDgs  in  mauy  Tipulariie  (Limuobia,  Cten- 
opbora.)  and  the  Fhrygaueidee,  the  aquatic  habitat  of  the  lan'se 
of  the  Tipulie,  and,  finally  the  circumstance  that  it  te  lUr  easier  to 
de<luce  morphologically  the  proboscis  of  the  Tiptilte  f^om  the  buc- 
cal organs  of  the  Phygaueictie  than  iVom  those  of  any  other  order 
of  insects. 

Therefore,  according  to  my  opinion,  the  rtoclt  or  kindred  com- 
mon to  tlie  Diptera,  Lepidoptera,  and  Phrygaueidw,  in  ita  manner 
of  life,  and  the  structure  of  its  body  would  iie  very  closely  allied  to 
the  Phryganeidfe  of  to-day,  living  in  water  in  the  fonu  of  aheath- 
bearing  lar\'ffl,  and  in  the  perfect  state  remaining  in  the  vicinity  of 
tlie  water.  Its  iKJstcrity  divided  at  first  into  two  branches,  to  wit, 
the  coniiervative  one  par  excelhtive,  of  the  PhrygaiieidiD,  which  con- 
tinuing in  the  same  mode  of  life  as  its  ancestors,  lias  undergone 
very  few  variations ;  and  the  branch  of  those  insects  which  suck 
the  houey  of  flowers,  which  have  gradually  removed  from  their 
aquatic  abode,  have  developed  by  natural  selection  the  sense  of 
colors,  and  acquired  through  sexual  selection  a  squamose  cover- 
ing. This  second  branch  again  divided  into  two,  one  of  which 
accustomed  itself  t«  feed  esclusively  upon  the  honey  of  flowers 
and  produced  Lepidoptera  j  while  the  other,  less  exclusive  in  its 
tastes  adapted  itself  to  imbibe  all  sorts  of  fluids  as  well  as  to 
pierce  the  more  tender  tissues,  and  produced  the  Tipularite.  One 
part  of  these  besides  sucking  diflTerent  juices,  grew  accustomed  to 
eating  pollen  and  thus  little  by  little  the  proboscis  of  the  Tipula; 
was  transmuted  by  natural  selection  into  that  of  flies  equally  well 
adapted  to  suck  honey  or  eat  pollen. 

The  Hymenoptera  which  visit  flowers,  the  bees,  being  given 
exclusively  to  floral  food  not  only  in  the  perffect  state  but  also 
while  larvte,  present  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  adaptation. 
.Starting  ttom  the  month  of  the  fossorial  Hymenoptera  adapted 
only  to  bite  and  provided  with  a  very  short  tongue,  we  arrive, 
through  numeroys  transitions,  to  the  highly  developed  proboscis  of 
the  AnthopboriB  and  Bombi  which  can  extrude  their  touguc  to  u 
length  equal  to  that  of  their  body,  and  then  coiling  it  up,  draw  it 
back  again  into  its  cavity  so  as  to  give  fi-ee  play  to  the  action  of 
the  mandibles.     Furthermore,  in  difl^rent  ways,  according  to  Uie 
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difforcnt  speoiee,  this  or  that  piirl  of  the  body  has  undergone 
special  adaptations  ao  as  to  be  able  to  collect  pollen  with  greater 
ease  and  in  greater  abundance.  A  sure  criterion  by  which  to  com- 
prehend these  diflerences  thorouglily  as  well  as  to  estimate  cor- 
rectly the  dilTerent  grades  of  affinity  between  forms  bo  varied,  can 
be  given  only  by  the  Darwinian  doctrine.  But  we  have  no  space 
to  particularize. 

We  will  conclude  by  discussing  some  objections  which  can  be 
urged  against  the  explanations  of  facts,  aud  against  the  general 
principles  advanced  in  this  discourse. 

It  may  he  asked,  what  advantage  can  Qowers  and  insects  derive 
from  huv-ing  elongated  respectively  the  melliferous  tute  aad  the 
proboscis  instead  of  linving  them  remain  of  a  constant  length?  I 
answer  that  in  order  to  comprehend  the  advantage  of  this  elonga- 
tion, it  is  neoessaty  to  consider  in  one  view  the  benefits  and  the 
injiuies  which  different  trilses  of  insects  bring  to  plants.  The  Lep- 
idoptera  are  the  only  insects  which,  while  aiding  tlie  plants  by 
transferring  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another,  do  not  cause  injurj- 
bj'  devouring  tlie  pollen.  Tlierefoi'c  n  plant  which  has  modified  its 
flowers  so  as  to  exclude  bees  and  flies  while  admitting  Lepidop- 
tora,  has  obtained  a  signal  advantage. 

Suppose  a  plant  develops  a  floral  tube  longer  than  usual  so  that 
the  honej'  remains  at  a  lower  level ;  this  variation  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage for  that  tribe  of  insects  which  liveB  on  honey  alone  and 
can  therefore  atlapt  itself  more  diligently  to  this  variation.  The 
advantage  in  this  case  is  for  the  L<epidoptera  and  will  last  until  the 
proboscis  of  certain  bees  and  flies  eiiuals  that  of  the  Lepidoptem. 
When  this  equnlization  has  been  completed,  a  Airthcr  elongation 
of  the  floral  tube  will  be  usefiU  to  the  plant,  which  will  immediately 
be  followed  by  a  corresponding  elongation  of  the  prolioscis  of  the 
Lepidopt«rn,  and  so  on.  In  this  way,  by  means  of  the  rivalrj-  be- 
tween the  Lepidoptexa,  bees,  and  flies,  the  fact  that  the  Lepidoptera 
do  not  consume  |K>llen  aud  can  sooner  adapt  their  proboscis  to  the 
variations  of  the  flowers  tlian  their  rivals  cooperating,  a  gradual 
augmentation  in  the  length  of  the  tubes  and  spurs  of  flowers  would 
become  established,  followed  by  a  proportional  elongation  of  the 
proboscis,  concomitant  in  the  Lepidoptera.  later  in  bees  and  last  of 
all  in  fiiee.  It  may  be  well  to  give  in  tins  place  the  measure  of  the 
longest  proboscides  of  some  of  the  Lepidoptera,  bees  and  flies  of 
our  country. 
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Amoug  fliea  the  proboscis  of  Bombyliua  dlKolor  is  10  millime- 
tres long;  that  of  Rkitufia  roatrata  from  U  to  12  ""■ ;  among  bees 
thai  of  Boinbua  kortorum  is  21  ""■,  and  that  of  Anthophora  pilipea 
aS"""' ;  the  proboscis  of  Sphinx  Etpinor  among  the  Lepifloptera  is 
fVom  20  to  24  "^  long,  that  of  Spkuix  pinastri  from  28  to  32  """■, 
and  that  of  Sphinx  ligustri  from  37  to  42  ""'-  But  the  longest 
proboscis  is  that  of  Sphinx  convolvuli  which  is  IVom  70  to  80  ''™-. 
This  exceptional  size  led  me  to  infer  that  Sphinx  convohivH  may 
have  acquired  its  long  proboscis  by  competition  with  the  flies  and 
I>ee3  with  a  long  proboscis  inhabiting  warm  climates.  This  con- 
jecture is  confirmed  by  information  as  to  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  Sphinx  convolwiH  afforded  me  by  Dr.  Speyer. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  visits  of  bees  and  fliea  which  prey 
upon  pollen  and  permit  only  those  of  Lepidoptera,  a  variation  ■still 
more  advantageous  than  the  elongation  of  the  melliferous  tube  is 
manifestly  that  of  flowering  at  night.  And  this  is  precisely  what 
many  )>lants  do,  which  keep  their  flowers  closed  during  the  day  and 
open  them  in  the  evening  when  with  the  disappearance  of  the  snn 
the  activity  of  bees  and  flies  js  entirely  destroyed.  It  is  iu  the 
hours  of  the  evening  and  night  that  the  Bowers  of  such  planta  by 
the  brilliancy  of  their  colors  und  the  pungency  6f  their  odors  at- 
tract sphinxes  and  other  moths,  showing  in  an  eloqueut  way  how 
advantageous  to  themselves  is  the  preference  they  show  for 
the  visits  of  insects  which  are  only  useful  to  those  of  insects  which 
are  at  the  same  time  useful  and  hurtflil.  But  it  will  be  said  ;  why 
cannot  bees  and  dies  as  well  as  Lepidoptera  adapt  themselves  ixiri 
paasti  to  the  noctifloral  variations  of  planta?  It  is  not  difBcult  to 
see  wby.  T^cpidoptera  feed  only  upon  honey,  and  heuce  are  obliged 
to  follow  fiari  patisv  the  variations  of  the  plants  which  nourish  them 
with  analogous  variations  on  their  part.  Fliea,  however,  do  not 
live  exclusively  upon  honey,  but  auck  by  instinct  any  sort  of  liquid, 
and  bees  after  collecting  honey  and  pollen  have  to  make  compli- 
cated manipulations  in  the  hive.  Whence  it  is  plain  why  Lepidop- 
tera only  and  not  bees  and  files  as  well,  can  acquire  nocturnal 
habits,  and  adapt  themselves  to  night-flowering  plants.* 


•HowoTor  ingenlQUB  nnU  stduotlve 

honaf-beu'ing'  lube,  It  aoTerthelaea  ■< 
leoled  b;  tar.  anil  by  ar^menu  which  1 
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be  Uie  theory  here  developed  by  Uie  Bulbar 
Dmol  Bowera,  aad  oT  flnners  wlUi  u  loag, 

i^outrwllcted  by  a  tnatUtnde  of  (hota  col- 
re  briefly  ■ubjaio. 
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There  is  yet  a  generitl  objection  which  can  be  advanced  against 
the  application  of  the  Darwinian  doctrine  to  flowers  and  insects. 
Even  conceding,  it  may  be  said,  that  this  doctrine  can  be  applied 
to  all  the  phenomena  of  the  organized  world,  and  that  in  many 
points  its  a  priori  deductions  are  conArmed  a  poiteriori  by  obser- 
vation, it  does  not  follow  IVom  that  that  it  should  l>e  preferred  to 
the  teleological  mode  of  liew  nhieh  explains  everj'  property  of 
organisms  as  created  with  a  view  to  the  well-ljeing  of  a  given  indi- 
vidual or  uf  other  individuals  as  well. 


ently  of  greater  aUIily  to  plUJU  U 


•rilled. 


ly  with  tr 


h  the  rollonlng  phemoncn 


Firal.  tbe  aowor»rociinditcdcxclDiiTely  by  I.epliloiilerfi,  IbaC  ti,  eTenlagor  ■HK:tnni«] 
Dawern,  as  cuatimitled  wllb  dowcrH  rtacanilBted  bj  l>e«t  or  fliea.  wodIi]  coastantly  niMll- 
l><al  A  coutldereble  Mtiag  in  the  prodacllon  nf  tiollen.  IM  UB  we  if  tlila  earing  Mkar 
place  in  the  conaptcnon a  examples  of  nlgbMlowerlng  pluta.  ilmMUi  jnlapa  and  It. 
bmgiilora  tot  erory  ornle  to  be  QntUized  offer  nol  leee  than  Ave  acthert  fnrolilied  with 
oumeroue  pollen-gralDe.  (Knothera  Mennlt,  lUmlahed  iritb  eight  larf  e  aothere,  oSire 
to  Uie  probofcii  of  Ihe  Lepfdoplcrn  featoanaof  pollen,  tbe  greater  part  of  which  iaofnw 
nelthEr  to  Lbe  Inascta  nur  the  plant.  Certut  prandydHiu  haa  an  eioeaslTcl}'  laige  nuro- 
iHsr  of  PtmnsDe  and  conseqaentlj-  of  pollen,  striking  a  mean  of  theee  and  other  lepl' 
doplerophlloaa  flower*  and  comparlog  It  with  a  mean  of  melltlopbdaaa  flowera  It  man 
IM  adraitteil  that  there  la  not  theleaal  appearance  of  polteD-«aTlDg  In  tbe  Itinner. 

Seoondij-,  the  aowera  with  long  tnbea,  or  Ihoae  ftrtUlied  pnferablt  by  Lepldoptera  «T 
Troehlll.  If  the  aiitlior'e  tbeoiy  ii  tme,  would  conalantly  harbor  the  tmthera  wllbln  the 
tube  ao  aa  to  withdraw  then  ttoni  the  depredation  of  bees  and  Qiea.  Now  thia  li  pre- 
DlNly  what  doc*  uol  occnr  in  the  greet  mi^rlty  ufanoh  flawen,  theaDlboraof  whlPh 
protrude  beyond  tba  tube,  evidently  to  make  bees  and  Dies,  aa  wellaa  I^epidoplera.  ooa- 
Irlbatelo  tbetraniifpr  of  poIloD.  This  fUriD  of  dowere,  which  can  be  o^dlo  b«  abeo- 
InWIy  WBuUagto  the  flnnt  of  Europe,  ie,  however.  lYetinenl  In  tropical  plant*. 

Thirdly,  If  tbe  theory  in  quealiun  la  true,  plant!  with  nowera  etclusiTOly  lepidoplcro- 
phlloni  woald  take,  or  would  tend  to  take,  the  advantage  over  plant*  with  eiolnattel)' 
melinopbllonA  or  myophiloaa  flowerA.  But  precisely  the  oppoalle  of  Ihla  is  tme,  aad, 
limiting  myself  to  European  flora,  wbUe  not  more  than  ft-om  ten  to  twenty  apeeie*  are 
eielnfivdy  lepldopterophlloiia  (speclei  of  fancrarium.  Caltftltgia.  eome  Cacyopbylla- 
nas,  and  the  like),  the  eictualrdy  inyophllona  speciea  are  numerou»  (almoat  all  the 
UmbellKteie.  Rhammaoes,  Ariitolochiaceie,  Enphorbiecoie,  Cehwtrlneip,  etc.),  and 
most  numerona  of  all  oro  those  whlcb  are  exclnalvely  luelittophllona,  tbal  1*.  all  the 
L«guaibuaK  and  the  creater  part  of  the  Lablatv,  Peraaoatie,  BorraglneaiiCynaroocvh- 


From  all  Ibi*  we  couclnde  that  tbe  theory  u( 
philoa«  flowers,  attboagli  logenlone,  does  m 
pntau*ded  m  Krm.  Ullller  that  both  the  poei 
Ihebabitnf  floweringat  night  in  plants,  atand  in 
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e  geneala  of  lepidopteiV' 

•le.    1  am  as  profOnndly 

lOoey-bearing  tubea,  and 

n  witb  tbe  Lepidoptura 


Dt  tbat  lbe  reaeon  nt  tbi*  reclproeal  adaptation  only  haa  to 
do  witb  the  greater  or  leai  depredation  of  pollen  on  tbe  part  of  the  Inaect?;  since  II 
iiiuil  In-  reftirred  to  other  cootiogeaclen. 

It  would  aeom  opportune  to  atale  tbe  reaxill  of  tbe  ttndlea  I  faave  made  with  a  tiew  to 
elucidate  tbe  geDeale  of  lepldopteropbUoa*  flower*;  bat  aa  thla  special  tbene  la  con- 
necled  witb  the  whole  Uieory  tonoldng  the  genB>ia  of  anemopbiloUH.  ornilbophilon, 
meilttopbiloas,  etc.,  Ilawers.  I  am  constrained  lo  refei'toniyolhei'wntlngi,a*  tliBnll 
nil  epBCi-  lure  lo  itularge. 
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Without  stopping  to  mention  that  every  teleological  explana- 
tion invotves  an  absurdity  inasmucli  as  it  suppresses  in  the  onler 
of  the  phenomena  the  bond  between  eause  and  effect,  I  will  here 
briefly  adduce  some  facta  which  render  the  acceptance  of  the 
doctrine  of  final  causes  impossible.  I  have  already  touohed  upon 
the  errors  into  which  Spreilgel  fell  in  thinking  that  the  arrange-' 
ments  in  flowers  were  so  disposed  for  the  beneflt  of  insects.  Nor 
can  a  single  example  be  adduced  of  a  living  being  wboai.-  proper- 
tiea  are  advantageous  to  other  species  and  not  to  its  own. 

The  other  supposition  then,  that  every  property  of  individuals 
has  been  created  for  their  well-lieiug,  in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances answers  as  well  for  the  interpretation  of  phenomena  an 
the  Darwinian  eyatem.  But  there  are  cases  in  which  it  does  not 
answer  at  all.  The  abortive  stamens  and  the  anthef's  without 
pollen  in  some  flowers  of  Gleehoma,  Thymus,  and  other  polyga- 
mous Labiatee,  the  tibiBe  of  Apathus  dilated  like  those  of  Bom- 
bus,  although  the  former  do  not  collect  pollen,  the  retrorse  teeth 
of  the  sting  of  bees  which  cause  the  death  of  those  insects  if 
they  use  it,  are  a  few  examples  drawn  from  an  inexhaustible  mine 
of  facts,  all  easily  explained  by  the  Darwinian  doctrine,  and  in- 
explicable by  the  teleological. 

All  the  numerous  instances  where  the  f\]notions  and  conditions 
of  life  have  been  changed  in  such  a  way  that  many  of  the  inher- 
ited properties  become  of  no  use  or  even  injurious,  offer  an  insol- 
uble difllculty  to  the  teleolc^ical  doctrine,  while  they  are  in  ftill 
harmony  with  the  Darwinian  theory.* 

•  I  must  here.  ii9  «l«»s  a,  denlBre  mjielf  n  wleologlst  and  vHnllat.  Sow  teloology  iui<1 
vIMliam,  fir  Ttom  being  Taoqalibed  tif  the  Dnrwlnlan  doctriac.  Sod  In  il  Iheir  tnosi 
aoUil  BU|ip(irE.  WbaC  do  teleoLogy  and  lilaliam  idobd?  The;  menu  UiiU  we  belicv^e 
that  tbere  le  In  all  llcing  IhlngH  an  innate,  (peolBc  prlnelpln.  iQteUiHent,  Tim  and 
lelsologlcal.  Thi»  prlnci|i]a  it  the  hidden  oan«e  of  the  rartBblUIy  of  organlied  betugi. 
KB  well  as  die  u-oDdBinil  harmoDies  Kblcb  bave  buen  eetabliahed  betwMn  one  tielnfi 
;iiid  snatber. 

Ever]'  man  U  conndiiu*  of  propoainR  continnnllj'  a  deMnnlnale  end  fov  bU  ncUons 
iuii  of  aeeklDg  the  beit  meauB  far  attaining  It.  Therefore,  every  man  la  C'ee  and  lele- 
iilo^cal;  nod  every  man  has  the  prolbandedt  convlctina  nf  Ibii  fsct,  nor  can  all  UiQ 
Eophitma  of  the  materlaliata  of  the  preaent  day  anainit  bnman  1Ih«rty  Bland  agalntt 
the  verdist  of  conscloiisneait.  And  if  man  la  teleological  and  free,  bow  can  other  living 
Ihlnga,  each  la  Ita  proper  Bphere.  nhich  are  anited  tii  him  by  a  more  or  leii  remote 
relatlunabip,  not  llkcnise  be  free? 

Uanaod  other  UviDg  beloga  vary  beoDnaetbey  are  frea.  and  arefreebeeaaBe,  If  they 
hndnot  varied  they  could  not  bave  been  free;  IT  they  had  not  beau  free,  they  could  not 
hare  varied.  Liberty  ud  variability  arc  Inaeparably  coiijolDed.  The  dDFerent  vorMa, 
atone*,  4nd  cryatale  obey  Oxed,  Indeclinable,  malhemaliDal  lawa.  Tbeieftire  tfaey  do 
not  TSiy.    They  are  not  n«e  beoauae  they  do  not  vary,  and  do  not  TBry  becanae  Uidy 
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Ordinabilv  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  make  a  separate  article 
lor  a  siiigle  new  specieB  of  plant,  even  when  discovered  in  a  dis- 
trict in  which  a  new  dowering  plant  js  unexpected.  But  the  spe- 
cies of  Ergthrtmium  are  so  few,  and  the  present  one  ia  ao  peculiar, 
and  it«  liabitat  bo  closely  bordering  the  region  included  in  my 
Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  Unit*d  States,  that  1  need 
not  a{)ologize  for  bringing  it  at  once  to  notice. 

The  siiecimens  before  me,  accompanied  by  a  colored  drawing, 
are  just  received  from  Miss  S.  P.  Darlington  (a  daughter  of  the 
lute  Dr.  Darlington,  long  the  Neittor  of  Aniericaii  botanists  and 
one  of  the  best  of  men),  and  were  collected  at  Faribault,  Minne- 
sota, by  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Hedges,  the  teacher  of  Botany  in  St. 
Mary's  Hall,  a  school  of  which  Miss  Darlington  is  Principal. 

The  flower  is  much  amaller  than  that  of  any  other  known  spe- 
cies, being  barely  half  an  inch  long ;  and  its  color,  a  bright  pink 
or  rose,  like  that  of  the  European  E.  Uena-Canis,  reflects  the 
meaning  of  the  generic  name  (viz.  red),  which  is  lost  to  us  in  our 
two  familiar  Adder- tongues,  one  with  yellow,  the  other  with  white, 
blossoms.  The  most  singular  peculiarity  of  the  new  species  is 
found  in  the  way  in  which  the  bulb  propagates.  In  E.  Dena-Canis 
new  bnlbs  are  produced  directly  from  the  side  of  the  old  one,  on 
which  they  are  sessile,  so  that  the  plant  as  it  multiplies  forma 
(lose  clumps.  In  our  E.  American'tm  long  and  slender  offshoots, 
or  subterranean  runners,  proceed  trom  the  base  of  the  parent  bulb 
and  develop  the  new  bulb  at  their  distant  apex.  Our  Western  E. 
aibidum  does  not  differ  in  this  i-espect.  In  the  new  species  an  off- 
shoot springs  from  the  ascending  slender  stem,  or  anblemmean 
slieathe<:1  i)orlion  of  the  scape  (which  is  commonly  five  or  six  inches 
long),  remote  fVom  the  parent  bulb,  usually  about  mid-way  be- 

un  not  me.  inTirlabllttx  mi]  necessity  are  liisvp*rabl]r  unllad,  Oppottxl  lii  irorldi'. 
urfaMIs,  uid  all  InsDlniate  matter,  wbich  li  nelUier  (ne  nor  viuteble,  thinv  appears  n 
phKlaiLi  of  lielu^  bolh  free  and  Tkriabla.  It  Is.  ttien,  petTticU)-  Intical  to  |ir*>B|ipDM 
In  lUetr  last  a  prlnolpls  peonlUr  In  them  and  Mit  nmtrU,  Ihe  anlmisUo  prinolplv.  and 
It  la  cnUniT  llloslcai  to  deny  tt. 

Thus  we  sw  how  Teleolocr  erteads  the  hand  to  Darwinism,  aod  boUi  itontrlaes,  lUut- 
trntidg  not  sapiilemenclDg'  recijiiocallr.  mutuallf  sappon  each  other. 
(298) 
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Erytkrcnium  propullan*  Gray. 
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twcen  it  and  the  hnsea  or  appnrent  insertion  of  the  pair  of  leaves : 
this  lateral  offahoot  grows  dowuwanl,  eomctimes  lengthening  na 
in  the  foregoing  species,  sometimes  remaining  Bhort,  and  its  apex 
dilates  into  the  new  bnlb. 

This  peculiarity  was  noticed  by  Mrs.  Hedges,  the  discoverer  of 
tliis  interesting  plant,  to  whom  great  credit  is  due.  Most  lady 
Ixttanists  are  content  with  what  appears  alx>ve  the  snrface ;  but 
she  went  to  the  root  nf  the  matter  at  once.  I  leam  that  E.  aJbi- 
dum  aboands  in  the  same  locality.  E.  Americanum  is  also  fonnd 
in  the  region,  but  is  scarce. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  or  ft-ame  a  specific  name  which  will  clearly 
express  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  new  species. 
But  I  will  venture  to  name  it 

EBTTUROSrtltM  1-ROPVi.LUiB,— E.  BClpo  latrA  Ailla  piilliiliiate;  tbllLe  oblanpi-tu- 
eeoUtli  aCDtnlniitu  parnm  mioulUlB;  poriuiUilo  rouen-pucpureo  (iwdiIpdEUpkH),  atg- 
mentiii  acatis  bul  luteo  Unctla  omnlno  pliuU  (oec  cnlloM-denlBll*  noe  aQlcMli); 
■Dlberia  oblougis;  atjto  fere  equnbiU  inlcgerriino  i  ■ttgnule  pano  vix  tridanUU; 
oTnlla  Id  loculisl-A. 

Scape  bnlblferou)  from  Ita  eheallied  portion  balow  Uie  derotopod  luTta;  tlioM 
abtoDK-IanoeolBte,  oflnmlnBte.  iili«litl]'  mottled;  i>eriuitb  rose-purpla  or  pink  (lialf  au 
Inch  long);  the  wpnenU  acute,  all  irith  a  jellow  ipot  bnt  plane  at  the  ba<o,  ths  Inaer 
like  the  outer  de«titate  nf  eltber  groove  or  looUi-IIke  appendagee,  bnt  a  little  mors 
narrowed  at  baae^  antbora  msrely  oblong;  tlyle  hardly  at  all  narrowed  downwanl, 
entire,  the  tmall  atlfrma  even  bani)-  ibree-lnbed;  ovulea  tbv  (t-n)  In  each  cell. 
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Geologicai.  Scbvey  of  Illinois.  •  — This  splendid  volume  is  a 
flt  successor  to  the  three  preceding,  and  in  every  way  a  credit  to 
the  great  state  that  has  so  liberally  provided  means  for  Mr.  Wor- 
then  to  lay  the  results  of  his  labors,  and  those  of  his  efficient  corps 
of  assistants,  before  the  world. 


.   ImperlnlliTU,  pp. 
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The  geological  sun-ey  of  Illiuoia  was  in&uguratcxl  by  vote  of 
tlie  Legislature  iu  1M51,  and  was  continued  for  several  years  with* 
out  any  very  important  results  having  been  made  piiljlic.  Soon 
alterwHn.ls  a  strong  opposition  was  mode  tj)  the  survey,  Ijut  thanks 
to  the  stand  taken  by  the  Hon.  Rii-hard  Yates,  at  the  time  Govern- 
or of  the  stat«,  a. bill  discoutinniug  the  survey  was  vetoed,  and 
iu  1858,  Mr.  Worthen  was  appointed  by  Governor  Bissell  as  State 
Geologist,  and  from  that  i]ate  the  Bur\-ey  has  had  the  continued 
and  liberal  support  of  onlightfined  legislators,  Mr.  Worthen  being 
thus  enabled  to  furnish  a  series  of  volumes  that  will  rank  second 
only  to  those  of  the  New  York  survey,  which  has  been  contin- 
ued for  80  many  years,  and  has  embraced  the  kindred  departments 
of  Zoology  and  Botany.  May  we  not  hope  that  Illinois  will 
also  continue  her  survey  until  not  only  her  geology  and  palffi- 
ontolt^y  are  thoroughly  reported  on,  but  her  Zoology  and  Botany 
as  well,  and  a  State  Museum  established  that  will  have  within 
its  walls  a  complete  representation  of  the  Natural  History  of 
the  state.  Alas  that  the  building  for  such  a  museum  was  delayed 
a  moment  after  Mr.  Worthen  had  called  attention  to  its  necessity 
in  his  first  report,  for  his  fears  have  proved  true,  and  the  fine 
museum  of  geology  and  palceontologj'  which  had  been  brought  to- 
gether by  the  survey  has  been,  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
volume,  subjected  to  the  fate  that  sooner  or  later  seems  to  be  the 
destiny  of  all  museums  not  placed  in  lire  proof  buildings. 

The  first  volume  of  this  survey  was  published  in  18m>  and  con- 
tains a  general  account  of  the  geology  of  the  state. 

The  second  volume,  published  in  the  same  year,  is  devoted  to 
the  palfcontology,  and  has  fifty  plates  on  which  are  figured  several 
hundred  species  of  fossils.  Especially  important  is  this  volume 
to  the  student  of  the  fossil  fishes  and  plants  of  oiu'  Coal  Measures, 
in  which  the  strata  in  Illinois  are  most  remarkably  rich. 

The  third  volume  of  the  survey,  published  in  1868,  contains  a 
continuation  of  the  detailed  geology  of  portions  of  the  state,  and 
description  of  many  more  fossils,  illustrated  by  twenty  plates  and 
many  cuts. 

The  fourth  volume,  published  late  in  1870,  contains  first  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  special  geology  of  thirty-three  of  the  counties  in 
the  state,  by  the  Director  of  the  survey  and  his  assistants,  Messrs. 
Bannister,  Bradley  and  Green ;  and  secondly,  the  continuation  of 
the  palieoutolc^y  of  the  slate,  in  two  sections ;  first,  the  fishes  by 
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Prof.  J,  S.  Newberry  anil  Mr,  Wortlien,  aetoiid,  the  plantM  by  Prof. 
L.  Lesqiicreux. 

In  the  2d  volume  of  the  survey,  Messrs.  Newtjerry  und  Wortlicn 
described  and  figured  one  hnndreil  and  «ghtoen  species  of  foisil 
fiHhes,  and  in  thi§  present  volume  tbey  add  descriptions  and  figures 
of  thirty-two  new  epecies  and  four  new  genera,  "  embracing  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  forms  yet  found  in  the  Carboniferous  Sys- 
tem" while  investigation  is  being  continued  on  a  mass  of  Hpeci- 
mens  that  will  probably  '^  add  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  more  speciei 
to  the  list,"  making  a  total  of  over  two  hundred  species  of  fishes 
ftx)ni  the  Carboniferous  System  alone,  "showing  that  the  western 
localities  of  Coal  Measures  and  Lower  Carboniferous  limestone 
strata,  are  far  more  productive  in  this  interesting  group  of  fossils 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  earth's  aui-face  hitherto  explored." 

In  Prof.  Lesquereus's  report  on  the  fossil  plants,  after  describ- 
ing the  species  that  have  been  disoovered  since  the  publication  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  survey,  and  giving  a  systematic  table 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  species  of  fossil  plants  from  the  Coal 
Measures  of  Illinois,  he  states  that  the  list  of  si)ecies  "  is  more 
than  double  that  given  in  the  second  volume,  and  that  of  the  re- 
cently discovered  species,  seventy-nine  are  considered  as  new,  and 
forty,  though  kno^vu  already  from  Europe,  had  not  been  recog- 
nized before  from  our  American  Coal  Measures." 

Prof.  Lesquereux,  in  concluding  his  report  on  the  plants,  gives  a 
very  interesting  accoimt  of  the  "Mode  of  Preservation  of  Vegeta- 
ble Remains  in  our  American  Coal  Measures"  which  is  of  such 
general  interest  that  we  shall  reprint  it  in  full  in  the  Natukalist, 

He  also  devotes  a  number  of  pages  to  "  The  Flora  of  the  Car- 
boniferous Measures  of  Illinois,  considered  in  some  of  its  aflin- 
itiea"  and  to  "The  Stratigraphieal  and  Geographical  Distribution 
of  the  Fossil  Plants  of  the  Coal  Measures," 

The  thirty-one  plates  illustrating  the  palteontologlcal  portion  of 
the  volume  are  engraved  in  a  very  unperior  manner  by  the  Wes- 
tern Engraving  Company,  tVom  drawings  made  by  Prof.  Lesque- 
reux, Prof.  Newberry  and  Mr,  C.  K.  Worthen,  and  the  whole  exe- 
cution of  the  volume  is  most  creditable  in  all  its  departments. 

From  the  letter  of  the  Director  of  the  survey,  transmitting  the 
manuscript  to  the  Governor  for  publication,  we  obtain  the  gratify- 
ing intelligence  that  the  manuscript  for  the  fifth  volume  is  ready 
for  the  printer,  and  the  plates  for  the  engraver;   and  that  tlie 


materials  for  the  sixth  Toliune  are  being  prepared  for  publication 
a&  rapidly  aa  possible.  These  two  volumes  will  iDchiile  the  reports 
on  the  reraaiuing  counties  iu  the  state,  and  will  complete  the  sur- 
vey in  accordance  with  the  plan  hitherto  pursued. 

Nbw  Fossil  CacsxAOEA.^^Mr.  II.  Woodward,  who  has  brought 
to  the  notice  of  naturalists  so  many  Crustacea  of  the  older  forma- 
tions especially,  describes  and  figures  n  new  species  of  .Scyllarirtia 
(S,  Bellii)  from  tlie  London  clay.  The  genus  is  allied  to  the 
modem  Scyllarae,  an  ally  of  the  .Spiny  lobster  {Palinurna).  An- 
other interesting  form,  also  figured,  is  allied  to  the  flsh  louse,  JS.g&. 
It  is  called  the  Falcega  Carteri,  and  is  from  the  Cretaceous  forma- 
tion. 

or  the  greatest  interest,  however,  are  the  figures  and  descrip- 
tions of  several  species  of  Cydus  from  the  Carboniferous  formation 
of  Great  Britain.  These  singular  and  puzzling  forms  are  round, 
hemispherical,  with  the  body  trilobed,  and  with  well  marked  seg- 
ments and  deep  sutures  between  them.  They  are  from  two  to  five 
lines  in  length.  Gotdt\iss  originally  figured  one  species  as  a 
trilobit«  (Otenus  aerotimts),  and  afterwards  Miiuster  referred  it  to 
Limutns ;  while  Von  Meyer  believetl  it  to  be  neither.  Kouinck, 
however,  placed  it  among  the  aberrant  trilobites  near  Agnostus. 
In  1868  Woodward  said  of  it,  "  we  must  differ  from  M,  de  Eoniuck 
in  referring  this  form  to  the  Trilobits.  K  truly  an  adult,  it  must 
be  placed  near  to  Apus,  with  the  other  shield-bearing  Fhyllopoda ; 
if  a  larval  form,  it  may  have  been  the  early  stage  of  IVestwichia 
or  some  other  of  the  Coal  Measures  Limulidee."  In  the  present 
notice  Mr.  Woodward  reiterates  his  opinion  that  "these  forms 
may  indeed  be  the  larval  stages  of  Prestwichia,  DcUinurus,  etc., 
the  antetypes  in  Carboniferous  times  of  the  modern  kiug  crab." 

In  agreeing,  so  (hr  as  we  can  judge  ffrom  the  figures,  with  this 
view,  we  may  say  that  Limulus  sometime  before  hatching  passes 
through  a  globular,  hemispherical  form,  with  deeply  marked  sut- 
ures, like  those  observed  iu  several  species  of  Cyclus.  Thus 
the  embryonic  condition  of  the  modem  king  crab,  was,  during  tlie 
Carboniferous  period,  probably  the  mature,  or  at  least  larv&I  (not 
embryonic)  connlition  of  the  Cyclus.  A  study  of  these  highly 
interesting  forms  will  undoubtedly  throw  light  on  the  affinities 
both  the  king  crabs  and  the  trilobites,  and  indicate  that  they  are 
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more  nearly  rolntcd  thun  naturalists  liave  §u|)posed.  We  trust 
palaeontologists  will  bo  on  the  lool(ont  for  tliese  fo§8ilfl  in  our  Coal 
MeusnrL's. 

AoE  OK  niB  Missisisippt  Delta,* — In  liis/'PrindplPS  of  Geol- 
ogj-,"  Sir  Charles  Lyell  objected  to  Geu.  Hnmphrey's  view  in  his 
■■Report  on  the  MissiHsippi  River,  p.  99."  "that  this  river  ifl  flow- 
ing through  it  [the  delta  region]  in  a  channel  belonging  to  a  geo- 
logical epoch  antecedent  to  the  present,"  stating  that  tlie  bed  of 
the  river  might  belong  to  the  delta  formation.  Prof.  Hilgard,  how- 
ever, fVom  a  reexamination  of  the  borings  made  at  the  artesian 
well  in  New  Orleans,  states  that  the  strata  are  of  marine  origin, 
containing  numerous  shells  of  probably  quaternary  age,  so  tiiat 
at  that  time  the  month  of  the  present  river  was  an  estnary.  "A 
river  doubtless  emptied  into  the  great  estuary  during  the  C'liam- 
plaiu  perioil  of  slow  depression,  hut  it  was  not  the  Mississippi 
river  of  to-ilay,  which  excavated  its  bed,  partially  into  these  very 
strata,  and  acquired  its  identity  during  the  terrace  epoch  of  eleva- 
tion." The  absence  of  drift  wood,  or  its  debris,  "which  meets  the 
eye  in  everj-  microscopic  examination  of  the  Mississippi  delta  de- 
posits," is  a  "capital  objection  to  the  delta-deposit  character  ol 
these  strata." 

Feabodt  Museum  of  Auerican  Archaologv  and  Etiiiidlogy.  t 
—  Few  people  are  aware  of  the  vnb'o  and  interest  of  the  collec- 
tions brought  together  is  this  unique  museum.  Besides  the  col- 
lections already  purchased  in  Europe  and  previously  noticed  iu 
this  journal,  the  well  known  Clement  collection  of  remains  tVom 
the  Swiss  Lake  dwellings  has  been  lately  added. 

"It  contains,  in  all,  eight  hundred  aud  sixty-five  specimens. 
Of  these,  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  assigned  to  the  age  of 
stone,  are  chiefly  from  localities  near  Concise  und  St.  Aubin.  and 
were  mostly  collected  by  Dr.  Clement  himself.  Of  the  remains  of 
animals,  wild  or  domesticated,  there  are  those  of  the  ox,  hog, 
sheep,  goat,  dog,  deer,  cat,  fox,  lynx,  bear,  weasel  and  stjuirrcl. 
Among  the  implements  of  stone  are  spear  and  arrow  points,  borers. 
chisels,  axes  and  other  kinds  of  cutting  inslnimeuts.  Many  of  the 
stone  tools  are  still  retained  in  their  suoket^  matle  of  tlie  antler  of 

•Beponon  tfao  Ueologioiil  Akb  of  >»«  HlBslWlppi  UctM.  11;  Fref.  K.  W.  Hilganl  lo 
Gen.  A.  A.  Huiiii>tirar».    WuhlOKtan,  1870.    SVu.pp.  lu. 
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the  deer,  and  a  lew  of  the  axes  are  provided  with  handles  restored 
afltir  the  original  pattevca,  tlicse  last  Laving  bceu,  in  ulmost  every 
instance,  too  much  decomposed  for  preaervation.  There  are  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  olijefts  Ijelonging  to  the  Age  of  Bronzv, 
i-onnistiug  of  fragments  of  pottery,  various  implements  of  bronze, 
such  as  axes,  apear  and  arrow  points,  sword  blades,  fish  hooks,  pins 
of  various  dimensions,  pendants  and  otlier  personal  ornaments." 

Besides  these  have  been  added  the  collection  of  the  Boston 
Marine  Society,  the  Thoreau  collection,  made  chiefly  about  C^m- 
Goni.  Mass.,  a  collection  of  about  a  himdred  objects  of  stone  and 
pottery  from  Nicaragua,  and  a  vast  collection  of  Alaskan  objects. 
mostly  tlie  work  of  coast  Indians,  known  as  Tblinkets,  or  more 
commonly  as  Ealooshee.  "Nearly  all  the  carvings  in  bone,  horn 
and  wood  are  of  the  most  elaborate  and  skilfully  wrought  putr 
terns."  Those  carvings  are  of  unusual  interest  in  connection  with 
the  pre-historic  cai-vings  by  the  Reindeer  Folk  of  the  caves  of 
France,  of  which  there  are  specimens  in  this  museum.  Indeed, 
we  now  have  in  this  country  a  remarkably  IViU  series  of  the  pre- 
historic remains  of  Europe,  and  with  the  mugnidcent  series  of 
American  remains,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  placed  on 
exhibition  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  we  have  nearly  as  good 
materials  as  in  Kurope  for  the  study  of  pre-historic  man. 

Prof.  Wyman  gives  a  brief  account  of  his  explorations  in  Flor- 
ida, especially  among  the  shell  heaps.  Among  the  bones,  some  of 
the  tibite  ■'  were  very  much  flattened  from  side  to  side,  as  has  been 
observed  to  be  the  case  with  some  IVom  other  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  iu  the  Old  World,  IVom  the  caves  of  Dordognc  and 
Gibraltar." 

Pbabody  Acxormv  of  Science.* — The  second  and  third  annual 
reports  contain  an  account  of  the  dedication  of  the  Museum  in 
1HG9.  In  an  appeudix  to  the  reports  of  the  Director,  is  a  note  by 
Mr.  Hyatt  on  a  cuttleflsh  (Rontiia  palpebrom  Owen?)  found  at 
Manchester,  Mass.,  where  this  species  has  long  been  used  for  bait 
by  flshennen.  It  has  not  before  been  met  with  except  in  the  Arc- 
tic regions.  The  appendix  also  contains  a  "Catalc^ue  of  Batra- 
ohia  and  Reptllia  obtained  by  J.  A.  McNiel  in  Nicaragua,"  in 
which  Prof,  Cope  describes  as  new  to  science,  a  lizanl,  TrHioKin- 
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cue  UBviaaudus,  and  «  new  genus  ami  species  of  suakes,  Erudiua 
mtmnus.  In  the  "Catalogue  of  Reptilia  and  Batrachia  obtiuned 
by  C.  J.  MajTiard  in  Florida,"  Prof.  Cope  describes  a  new  lixard, 
Miatodon  onocrepis  Cope,  and  a  new  salamander,  Mancuttu  remi- 
/er.  Dr.  Packard  in  a  "List  of  luaeots  collected  at  Pebas,  E<iua- 
dor,  and  presented  by  Prof.  James  Orton"  describes  aa  new 
Attacus  Amcaoiiia.  Mr.  Smith  in  the  "  List  of  the  Crustacea  col- 
lected by  J.  A.  McNiel  in  Central  America."  describes  a  number 
of  new  crabs :  Leptopodia  debilia,  Oxius  irUeger,  Arenteuf  bidena, 
Gebia  apinisaima,  Atya  rivaiia,  A.  tenelia,  Evatya  (n.  g.)  crtiaaa, 
Jjtandtr  gracilia  and  Paltemon  tenellua. 

CouALS  AND  Polyps  of  the  West  Coast  of  America.*  —  Of 
this  elaborate  work,  with  its  careftil  and  detaile<l  descriptions  and 
most  excellent  illustrations,  we  can  only  give  the  author's  general 
results,  both  from  want  of  space,  as  wtU  as  a  Icnowleilge  of  the 
subject.  Two  years  ago  Prof.  Verrill  called  attentiou  to  the  re- 
markable contrast  between  the  assetnblt^es  of  polyps  found  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  of  Central  America,  and  the  bear- 
ing of  these  facts  upon  the  sup[>osed  former  connection  between 
the  two  oceans,  across  tlie  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Ho  is  now  able 
to  state  that  "the  additional  forms  now  presentetl  make  these  con- 
trasts still  greater  and  more  remarkable,  and  add  greater  force  to 
the  evidence  then  brought  forward  to  show  that  no  deep  or  exten- 
sive water  connection,  sufficient  to  modify  the  ocean  currents,  can 
have  taken  place  since  the  existence  of  the  species  now  living 
upon  each  coast," 

"  The  polyps  of  Panama  prove  to  be  remarkably  rich  in  sea  fans 
(Gorgonacea),  no  less  than  forty-three  species  having  been  already 
obtained.  Of  these  the  genus  Muricea  appears  here  to  attain  to 
its  greatest  development,  since  fifteen  species,  besides  several 
peculiar  varieties,  perhaps  distinct,  are  in  our  collection  fW>m  Pan- 
ama Bay,  and  others  from  Acapulco  and  Peru,  while  from  the 
West  Indies  there  are  but  fonr  well-ascertained  species."  "The 
occurrence  of  two  peculiar,  gigantic  species  of  Favonia,  a  genus 

•KoUaodRadlMalD  the  HDAeain  of  Yale  CoUoire.  BfA.E.Vgnill  No.  fl— Re- 
*iew  of  tUe  Cot»l»  and  I'cilypa  of  thv  Wcit  Coasl  of  Aaierica  (will.  B  plnus).  No.  ;.— 
GeoKraphlc*!  Diitrlbutlon  of  Ifae  PoItpf  sad  Canlt  of  Uic  Weet  (.'out  iiT  America. 
No.  S.  —  AddltJMUl  OtwerrationB  on  Ecbii]c>denn8.  ehleny  from  Uie  Paolflc  Coast  uf 
AmerlEA.  No.  9.— The  Ecbliiodetm-Ihnna  of  the  Gulf  of  CallfDniia  and  Cape  St.  Li|. 
leConnccMciiI  Acndamy  of  Arts  anil  Sclflncci.    Vol, 
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of  corals  hitherto  known  only  in  the  Indo-Facific  faunse,  is  note- 
worthy, and  also  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  new  form  of  Dendro- 
phyllia." 

In  the  seventh  part,  on  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
polyps,  lists  of  the  species  found  in  the  five  provinces,  between 
and  including  the  Arctic  region  and  Panama,  are  given. 

Economical  Entomology  in  Canada.* — This  subject  is  wisely 
taken  in  hand  by  the  farmers  and  fhiit  raisers  of  Canada  and  the 
reix>rt  on  the  insects  injurious  to  the  apple,  grape,  and  plum,  can 
not  but  be  hailed  with  joy  by  those  desirous  of  distinguishing 
these  pests,  of  knowing  their  habits,  and  how  to  combat  them. 
The  information  is  prepared  by  those  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  and  the  work  is  well  illustrated,  though  not  so  well 
printed  as  desirable,  a  common  failing  of  public  documents  on  this 
continent.  Mr.  Saunders'  report  on  the  plum  weevil,  in  the  same 
pamphlet,  contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  efforts  made  to 
capture  the  plum  weevil  in  large  numbers,  by  the  offer  of  prizes. 
One  person  sent  in  twenty-two  hundre<l  and  eighty  weevils  taken 
by  jarring  twenty  plum  trees,  ten  English  cherry  and  thirty  peach 
trees,  between  the  24th  of  May  and  the  19th  of  June ! 
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Darlingtonia  Californica. — It  is  now  more  than  sixteen  years 
since  that  distinguished  botanist,  M.  Alphonse  De  CandoUe,  pub- 
lished in  the  Bibliotheque  de  Geneve  some  remarks  on  the  genus 
Darlingtonia,  a  translation  of  which  appeared  in  a  horticultural 
journal  of  Philadelphia. 

M.  De  Candolle  states  that  the  figure  of  the  plant  exhibits  a 
character  not  mentioned  by  me  in  the  description,  and  which  is 
very  remarkable  if  it  be  real ;  that  is,  if  it  be  not  an  error  of  the 

*  First  Annnal  Report  on  the  Noxions  Insects  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Prepared 
for  the  Agricaltaral  and  Arts  and  Fruit  Growers'  Associations  of  Ontario,  on  behalf  of 
the  Entomological  Society  of  Canada.  By  Bar.  C.  J.  S.  Bethnne,  William  Saunders 
and  E.  B.  Reed.    Toronto,  1871.   870,  pp.  66. 
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draughtsman.  TIig  (ivo  colls  of  the  ovury  are  repieHctited  an  alter- 
luUe  witli  tbe  sepnls ;  but  in  Sorracenia,  which  he  hail  set-n  living, 
the  cells  of  the  ovary  are  opposite  the  seiutle.  Tlio  artist  who 
OKecutcd  the  drawing  is  the  well  known  Mr.  Isaac  Sprague,  who 
made  all  the  Uliistntlions  for  Dr.  Gray's  Genera  of  the  Plants  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  that  work  the  cells  of  Sarmeenia  art' 
correctly  represented  as  opposite  the  sepals.  M.  De  Candollc 
asks,  "  Ha«  he  coiumitt«d  an  error  iti  the  plate  of  the  Darlingto- ' 
Dia?  Considering  his  usual  accnracy,  I  doubt  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  dilllcult  to  believe  in  contrary  symmetries  in  genera  so 
ploaely  allied.  I  have  discovered  a  similar  fact  in  the  family  of 
Campaniilaoeee,  and  it  has  enabled  me  to  establish  several  genera, 
which  aiv,  besides,  indicated  by  their  external  appearance.  The 
tiling,  tlien,  is  not  without  a  parallel,  though  it  is  very  rare,  and 
should  l>e  well  esamined  before  being  admitted.  I  would,  there- 
fore, point  ont  to  American  botanists,  and  particularly  to  M. 
Torrey,  the  great  importance  of  verifying  flg.  1  of  Sprague's 
plate." 

In  making  the  details  of  the  original  drawing,  Mr.  Sprague  had 
at  his  disposal  only  a  single  flower  of  a  dried  9|>ecimcn.  and  it  was 
not  until  recently  that  I  have  been  able  to  test,  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  the  accuracy  of  his  analysis.  It  is  known  to  most  of  our 
botanists,  that  after  waiting  many  years  to  see  the  plant  in  a  living 
state,  we  have,  through  the  kindness  of  the  brothers  Messrs.  Hen- 
ry, who  reside  near  where  it  grows  abundantly  in  California,  and 
by  the  liberalitj'  and  prompt  action  of  Messrs.  Wells,  Furgo  & 
Co.'s  Expi'ess,  received  IVesb,  living  specimens,  several  of  which 
have  flowered.  I  am  now  able  to  state  that  Mr.  Sprague  has 
8howu"hi9  usual  accuracy"  in  all  the  details  of  his  drawing.  The 
cells  of  the  ovari-  are  alternate  witli  the  sepals.  Indeed,  I  have 
found  sciircely  anything  to  add  or  alt«r,  now  that  we  have  the  liv- 
ing plant  for  comparison. 

The  theoretical  atructure  of  the  flower  of  Darlingtonia.  we  think. 
accortU  with  what  is  actually  the  case.  The  stamens  are  in  a  sin- 
gle series,  and  are  mostly  about  fifteen  in  number.  If  we  assmnc 
that  they  represent  only  five,  each  by  collateral  chorisis  increased 
to  three,  they  will  form  a  verticil  alternating  with  tbe  petals,  so 
that  they  will  necessarily  alternate  with  the  carpels  also.  lu  Sar- 
racenta  the  etamena  are  in  a  double  series,  and  probably,  a&  in 
Darlingtonia.  multiplied  by  choriats ;  the  two  verticils  alternating 
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with  each  other,  so  that  the  eari)el8,  in  this  view,  will  be  oi)posite 
the  sepals. — J.  Torrey,  in  Bnlletin  of  tJie  Torrey  Botanical  Club, 

A  Monstrosity  in  Anemone  patens. — While  on  a  recent  bot- 
anizing tour  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  I  found  a  flower  of  Anemone 
patena^  var.  Nuttailiana,  in  which  all  the  numerous  pistils  are 
thoroughly  transformed  into  organs  resembling  petals,  so  as  to 
give  the  flower  the  appearance  of  being  perfectly  double. 

The  five  petal-like  sepals,  and  also  the  stamens,  are  present  in 
their  nonnal  state.  The  transformed  pistils  are  somewhat  longer 
than  the  sepals,  but  of  the  same  pale  purple  color.  The  outer- 
most, or  those  next  the  stamens,  are  tliree  parted,  as  if  to  repre- 
sent the  leaves  of  the  plant,  Avhile  the  central  ones  are  entire,  like 
the  sepals.  The  root  which  produced  this  beautifiil  anomaly,  bore 
three  other  scapes,  each  with  a  flower  perfectly  normal. 

The  specimen  I  have  carefully  preserved,  as  a  most  interesting 
instance  of  a  wild  flower  becoming  double  without  the  aid  of  cul- 
tivation. But  why  Avere  not  the  other  flowers  which  grew  from  the 
same  root  also  double? — Edward  L.  Greene,  Golden  City,  CoUh 
rado, 

[Why  not?  Quien  sale?  By  the  wa}',  full  double  Thalictrum 
anemonoides  is  found  now  and  then  in  perfectly  wild  plants,  and 
sometimes  in  Anemone  nemorosa,  —  Eds.] 

Ajuga  reptans  L.  —  I  have  detected  this  plant  growing  abun- 
dantly in  a  field  in  Saco,  Maine,  where  it  appears  to  be  well  estab- 
lished. It  resembles  Brunella  vtdgan's  so  closel}-  in  its  habit,  that 
I  think  it  mav  have  ])een  overlooked  elsewhere.  It  has  been  be- 
fore  (1851)  found  near  Montreal,  but  not,  so  far  as  1  can  learn, 
in  the  United  States. — G.  L.  Goodale. 

ZOOLOGY. 

The  Humming  Bird. — In  the  month  of  June,  1870,  we  discov- 
ered a  Ruby-throated  humming  bird  building  its  nest  near  and  a 
few  feet  below  our  chamber  window.  We  observed  carefully  the 
building  of  the  nest,  the  period  of  incubation  and  the  time  that 
the  young  left  the  nest.  On  the  Mth  of  June  we  first  saw  the  bird 
building  the  nest  on  top  of  a  horizontal  branch  of  a  pear  tree ; 
the  branch  was  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter  under 
the  nest.    The  bird  built  up  the  side  farthest  from  the  house  first, 
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and  liuilt  oae-half  of  tho  circle  its  f\ill  beight ;  the  last  half  of  the 
nest  she  built  in  one  day  with  the  exception  of  flniahing  the  out- 
atde  with  lichens.  June  16tb  she  laid  the  first  egg  and  was  busy 
At  work  all  da;  covering  the  outside  of  the  nest  with  lichens,  and 
was  one  week  longer  finisbingtbe  outside  of  the  nest.  June  J7Ui 
she  sat  on  the  nest  all  day  ;  on  the  18th  the  second  egg  was  liud 
and  was  larger  than  the  first  egg.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of 
July  both  of  the  eggs  were  in  the  nest  and  at  noon  there  were 
two  young  birds ;  this  makes  the  poriod  of  incubation  fifteen 
daya  fVom  the  lime  the  last  egg  w^  laid.  July  10th,  we  exanii]ied 
the  nest,  and  fotud  but  one  young  bird ;  it  had  a  little  down  on 
it,  but  no  feathers.  July  13th,  I  examined  the  young  bird  and 
found  it  covered  with  pin  feathers.  On  tho  15th  it  picked  its 
feathers  and  hod  qnite  a  long  bill.  The  19th,  after  being  fed 
it  stood  up  in  the  nest  and  made  its  wings  move  rapidly,  as  . 
though  it  was  trying  to  fiy.  On  the  23d  of  July  the  bird  left 
the  nest,  which  made  twenty  days  that  it  remained  in  the  nest. 
We  did  not  see  a  male  humming  bird  near  the  nest  at  any  time, 
hut  a  neighbor's  cat  caught  and  killed  two  or  three  male  birds,  and 
it  may  be  that  it  caught  the  mate  to  our  bird.  The  old  and  young 
birds  remained  in  the  garden  until  late  in  the  autumn  and  wexe 
quite  tame ;  the  young  bird  would  allow  me  to  walk  within  four 
feet  of  it  and  examine  it.  You  will  see  by  this  that  both  the 
period  of  incubation  and  the  time  that  the  young  bird  remained 
in  the  nest  are  longer  than  given  by  Audubon  and  Samuels. — 
Labueiom  Johnson,  Bradford,  Mass. 

PosmoN  OP  THE  BnACHiopooa.  —  At  the  meeting  of  tho  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History  held  March  15,  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse 
referred  to  the  communication  of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Dall,  "On  the  Re- 
lations of  the  Brachiopotla"  read  at  the  preceding  meeting. 

Prof.  Hyatt  said  his  objections  to  Prof.  Morse's  classiflcaUon  of 
the  Brachiopoda  had  heretofore  rested  wholly  upon  the  presumed 
affinities  of  the  Polyzoa  and  Ascidia.  He  had  been  led  by  the 
similarities  of  the  adult  animals  of  the  two  groups  to  pai-tiaUy  fol- 
low Prof.  Allman  in  his  opinion  that  these  two  groups  wore  closely 
related.  In  a  paper  on  the  Freah  Water  Polyzoa  (Proceetlings 
Essex  Institute,  vol.  iv.)  he  had  compared  them,  but  had  at  the 
same  time  shown  that  the  (inferences  were  much  greater  tietween 
the  Polyzoa  and  Ascidia  than  between  the  former  and  the  Brachio- 
pods.    Thus,  thwe  is  no  muscular  system  in  the  Ascidia  which 
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can  compare  in  any  sense  with  that  of  the  Folyzoa ;  and  in  trans- 
forming the  Polyzoon  into  an  Ascidian,  Prof.  Allman  is  obliged  to 
violate  this  obvious  difference,  as  well  as  to  effect  many  changes 
which  are  not  consistent  with  their  organization.  The  nearer 
affinity  of  the  Polyzoa  and  Brachiopoda  is  hardly  questionable 
since  the  investigations  of  Koraleusky,  who  has  shown  us  that 
the  young  Ascidians  are  apparently  more  like  young  vertebrata 
than  tliey  are  like  the  young  of  the  Polyzoa.  The  importance 
and  value  of  the  resemblances  existing  between  the  adult  Poly- 
zoon and  the  adult  Ascidian,  so  far  as  they  may  be  supposed  to 
indicate  any  close  affinity  or  community  of  origin  are  thus  doubly 
denied  by  the  differences  of  form  and  structure,  both  in  the  adults 
and  in  the  larvse. 

The  Ascidians  are  also  likely  to  be  removed  by  these  new  dis- 
coveries, not  only  entirely  away  from  the  Polyzoa,  but  to  an  equal 
or  greater  distance  ftom  all  the  rest  of  the  MoUusca ;  and  even  if 
we  could  in  the  face  of  embryology  still  maintain  our  comparison 
between  the  two  structures,  we  should  be  contrasting  the  Polyzoa, 
not  with  a  typical  MoUusk  but  with  an  animal  whose  own  position 
is  very  uncertain.  I  can  tliink  of  no  flindamental  molluscan  char- 
acteristics, either  in  the  Brachiopods  or  Polyzoa,  which  ally  them 
with  the  Lamellibranchs  (clams),  except  those  which  join  them 
still  more  closely  to  the  Ascidians.  Therefore  it  seems  clear,  that 
if  wc  separate  the  Ascidians  from  the  Lamellibranchs,  which  they 
so  closely  resemble  in  their  general  adult  characteristics,  on  ac- 
count of  their  different  developments,  we  must  also,  in  turn,  remove 
the  Polyzoa  ft*om  the  Ascidians,  and  should  logically  regard  the 
similarities  of  the  two  as  analogies  arising  in  different  structures, 
and  not  as  affinities  derived  from  some  common  ancestor.  Thus 
cut  off  from  its  quondam  molluscan  allies  our  Polyzoon  has  but 
one  refuge  ;  its  development  points  concisel}''  to  a  vermian  ances- 
tor, and  to  this  source  we  must  relegate  both  it  and  its  nearest 
ally,  the  Brachiopod. 

Prof.  Morse  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  Koraleusky,  IIa3ckel, 
Darwin  and  others  had  pointed  out  the  relationship  apparently 
seen  in  the  embryo  of  certain  Tunicates,  and  the  typical  idea  of 
the  vertebrate  embryo.  Without  expressing  an  opinion  for  or 
against  this  view,  it  was  interesting  to  remark  that  many  eminent 
naturalists  had  seen  reason  to  include  the  Tunicates  with  the  Ver- 
mes ;  and  in  the  supposed  relation,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  Tu- 
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nicates  with  the  Vertebrates,  it  was  interesting  to  recall  two  prom- 
inent features  of  the  Vermes  that  are  likewise  prominent  characters 
of  the  Vertebrates,  namely :  hairs  or  setffi  secreted  by  follicles, 
and  genitals  in  pairs,  with  inflindibuliform  orifices,  suspended  free- 
ly in  the  perivisceral  cavity. 

A  Zoologist  on  the  Pacific  Coast. — Dr.  S.  Kneeland  gave 
an  account  at  the  same  meeting  of  a  trip  which  he  made  in  1870, 
by  sea,  from  San  Francisco  to  Panama,  and  presented  a  few  spec- 
imens which  he  had  collected.  He  described  the  climate,  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  coast,  and  incidents  of  the  voyage,  and 
referred  to  the  habits  of  some  of  the  sea  birds  and  of  the  flying- 
fish.  Large  petrels  {Puffinus  cinercus)  he  said,  began  to  appear 
and  followed  us  on  the  second  day  out.  On  alighting  in  the  water, 
which  they  often  do,  they  put  forward  their  webbed  feet,  check- 
ing their  headway  in  this  manner,  backing  water  as  it  were  with 
the  wings  spread,  before  settling  on  the  surface.  They  came 
round  and  near  the  steamer  in  considerable  numbers,  but  never 
alighted  on  it  as  the  booby  of  the  Atlantic  does.  On  account  of 
the  great  length  of  their  wings  and  the  shortness  of  their  legs, 
they  cannot  rise,  like  the  gulls,  directly  from  the  water,  but  are 
obliged  to  run  along  the  surface  like  the  smaller  petrels,  beating 
the  water  with  their  feet  until  sufficiently  elevated  to  use  their 
Avings. 

Flj'ing-fish  also  began  to  appear,  but  neither  so  numerous  nor 
so  large  as  in  the  Southern  Atlantic.  Tlie  ventrals  were  expanded 
just  like  the  pectorals  in  the  act  of  flight,  the  former  being  much 
the  smaller.  They  rose  out  of  a  perfectly  smooth  sea,  showing 
that  they  are  not  mere  skippers  from  the  top  of  one  wave  to  an- 
other ;  they  could  be  seen  to  change  their  course,  as  well  as  to 
rise  and  fall,  not  unfrequently  touching  the  longer,  lower  lobe  of 
the  tail  to  the  surface,  and  again  rising,  as  if  they  used  the  tail 
as  a  powerful  spring.  While  the  ventrals  ma^'  act  chiefly  as  a 
parachute,  it  seems  as  if  the  pectorals  performed,  I)}'  their  almost 
imperceptible  but  rapid  vibrations,  the  function  of  true  flight. 
Another  reason  which  led  him  to  think  they  perform  a  tnie 
flight  is  the  way  in  which  they  reenter  the  water.  After  reaching 
the  end  of  their  aerial  course,  they  drop  into  the  water  with  a 
splash  instead  of  making  a  gradual  and  gentle  descent,  like  the 
flying-squirrel,  flying-dragon,   and  other  vertebrates  with  mem- 
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brancs  acting  as  parachutes.  The  drying  of  the  flying  membrane 
in  the  air  would  prevent  the  small  but  numerous  motions  neces- 
sary for  true  flight,  and  the  animal,  therefore,  suddenly  drops  when 
the  membrane  becomes  stiff.  He  could  not  sec  how  the  drying  of 
the  pectorals  would  elfect  their  action  as  parachutes. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  seen  small  Portuguese  men-of-war 
(Physalla)  no  larger  than  an  olive,  and  without  the  purple  reflec- 
tions of  the  larger  ones  so  often  met  in  the  Atlantic.  Whether 
these  wore  the  young,  or  full-grown  indiWduals,  he  did  not  know. 
He  saw  none  larger  than  these,  and  they  were  not  numerous. 

As  he  approached  the  coast  off*  the  Gulf  of  California  the  pe- 
trels disappeared  and  were  replaced  in  an  hour  or  two  by  white 
gulls,  about  the  size  of  Bonaparte's  gull,  but  either  entirely  white 
or  with  a  very  slight  lavender-blue  tinge  on  the  back  and  wings. 
These  had  an  entirely  different  way  of  alighting  and  rising  from 
the  water ;  they  did  not  push  forward  their  feet  to  arrest  their 
course,  but  circled  round  like  pigeons  until  their  headway  was 
stopped,  then  quietly  settled  upon  the  water  iramediateh'  folding 
their  wings.  They  also  rose  directly  from  the  surface  without 
nmning  along  as  the  larger  winged  petrels  did. 

Migrations  of  Moths. — Our  readers  are  familiar  with  migra- 
tions of  butterflies,  and  now  we  see  noticed  in  "Nature"  the  mi- 
gration ill  "amazing  numbers"  of  Urania  Leilus^  which  mimic 
butterflies  not  only  in  their  size,  and  disposition  and  colors  of  their 
scales,  but  also  in  this  habit  of  swarming,  which  we  do  not  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  noticed  in  other  moths.  This  Urania  was  seen 
flying  in  swarms  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  also  by  anoth- 
er person  near  Para,  Pernambuco,  and  Rio  Janeiro.  "From  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  until  nearly  dark  these  insects  passed 
along  the  shore  in  amazing  numbers,  but  most  numerously  in  the 
evening.  It  was  very  seldom  that  one  was  seen  in  the  opposite 
direction." 

The  Urania  is  scarcely,  as  "Natiu-e"  suggests,  "something  be- 
tween a  skipper  [Hesperia]  and  a  hawk  moth,"  but  a  true  Geome- 
ter. A  careful  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  moth  shows 
us  that  it  is  nearly  allied  to  Choerodes  and  Urapteryx.  To  this 
position  Guenee  has  also  assigned  it. 

Rapid  Growth  of  the  Pickerel  {Esox  reticvlatus). — This  fish, 
like  all  bad  characters,  makes  a  worse  show  the  more  he  is  studied. 
Dr.  E.  L.  Sturtevant  investigated  their  powers  of  eating,  in  the 
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following  manner.  He  put  two  young  pickerel,  about  five  inches 
long,  in  a  trough  with  a  great  quantity  of  little  minnows  of  about 
one  inch  in  length ;  and  these  two  pickerel  ate  one  hundred  and 
twent3'-eight  minnows  the  first  day ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
the  second ;  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  the  third !  and  they  in- 
created  one  indi  in  length  in  forty-eight  hours !  They  were  mere 
machines  for  the  assimilation  of  other  organisms! — Fijth  Report 
of  Mass.  Commissioners  of  Inland  Fisheries^  1871 . 

Ticks  in  the  Ear. — I  can  tell  a  tale  about  a  tick  in  my  ear 
(see  NATuiiALiST,  May,  p.  176).  In  Cuba  I  was  lost  in  the  woods. 
I  slept  one  night  on  the  ground.  A  day  or  two  thereafter  feeling 
u  curious  buzzing  in  my  ear  I  lay  down  on  the  opposite  side  and 
filled  the  ear  with  water.  It  was  not  very  long  before  the  tick 
loosened  its  hold  and  was  taken  out.  I  know  nothing  of  the  8i>e- 
cies  but  suppose  it  was  the  common  horse  or  cattle  tick  of  that 
island.  —  C.  WRioirr. 

The  Star-nosed  Mole.  —  In  January,  1869,  I  noticed  mole 
tracks  and  burrows  in  the  snow  in  Niles,  Michigan,  and  soon  saw 
the  star-nosed  mole  making  similar  tracks  and  burrows.  He  was 
apparently  as  lively  as  if  it  had  been  summer.  Is  it  common  for 
this  animal  to  be  abroad  thus  in  the  winter  ?  —  Sanborn  Tenney. 

White  Spotted  Muskrat. — I  have  a  muskrat  skin  that  has  a 
narrow  wliite  spot  upon  the  })ack,  between  two  and  three  inches 
long ;  also  two  patches  of  white  upon  the  head.  There  was  also 
white  about  the  mouth. — W.  C.  Fish. 
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GEOLOGY. 

Discovery  of  Mastodon  Rebiains  at  Mott's  Corners  near 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. — A  few  days  ago  a  son  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Allen,  of 
Mott's  Comers,  in  digging  a  ditch  to  drain  a  small  peat  ])og,  dis- 
covered two  teeth  of  Mastodon.  With  more  than  ordinary  good 
sense,  he  immediately  stopped  digging  and  the  specimens  were 
carried  to  Cornell  University.  A  party  consisting  of  Mr.  Cornell, 
Pres.  White,  Dr.  Wilder,  Prof.  Brown,  a  student  and  myself  vis- 
ited the  spot  and  made  further  excavations  which  funiisheil  only 
fragments  of  bones.  Since  then  other  parties  have  secured  three 
more  teeth  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  broken  bones. 

The  locality  is  situated  in  the  deep  valley  of  Six  Mile  Creek, 
excavated  in  Chemung  rocks.    The  bottom  of  this  valley  has  been 
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tillecl  up  with  a  great  thickness  of  drift,  through  which  the  creek 
has  cut  here  and  there  down  to  or  into  the  solid  rock.  At  the 
mastodon  locality  the  stream  met  with  a  little  knob  of  Chemung 
rocks  which  appears  to  have  formed  at  one  time  an  island,  but  the 
creek  afterward  cut  its  way  through  the  rock  to  a  lower  level  on 
the  left  side  and  the  channel  on  the  opposite  side  was  deserted. 
Springs,  one  of  which  is  said  to  be  salt,  have  kept  this  deserted 
channel  wet  and  a  bed  of  peat  has  formed  which  once  supported 
some  large  trees.  The  layer  of  peat  varies  from  a  few  inches  to 
two  feet  or  more  and  is  full  of  sticks,  pine  knots,  bark,  etc.,  more 
or  less  decayed.  Beneath  this  is  a  layer  of  variable  thickness, 
rarely  more  than  a  few  inches,  composed  of  clay  mixed  with  peb- 
bles and  pieces  of  shale.  In  this  were  found  small  fragments  of 
bones  and  teeth,  the  former  in  a  very  decayed  condition  showing 
that  the  skeleton  had  been  completely  broken  up  and  scattered. 
The  whole  rests  on  a  bed  of  blue  arenaceous  clay  with  large  peb- 
bles and  fragments  of  rock  of  all  kinds,  in  fact,  a  modified  drift. 
In  most  cases  the  bones  were  merely  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
this  bed  ])ctween  it  and  the  peat.  The  teeth  are  in  very  good 
condition  and  not  at  all  waterwom.  The  animal  probably  became 
mired  near  the  spot.  The  skeleton,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
elements,  went  to  pieces,  and  the  fragments  were  scattered,  partly 
by  water  action  and  partly  through  the  agency  of  wild  animals.  — 
Cu.  Fred.  IIartt,  Carnell  University,  May  2dth,  1871. 

The  Discovery  of  a  Skull  of  a  Musk-ox  in  Utah. — The  skull 
referred  to  in  the  "Salt  Lake  Tribime"  this  morning,  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  skull  of  a  buffalo.  The  long,  heavy,  drooping  horns 
mark  it  as  the  skull  of  a  musk-ox — an  animal  now  found  only 
within,  or  near,  the  arctic  regions.  It  is  an  exceedingly  interest- 
ing relic  to  the  geologist  as  an  aid  in  reading  the  ancient  history 
of  this  valley.  The  skull,  which  is  in  a  good  state  of  presentation, 
was  imbedded  about  eight  feet  below  the  surface  in  a  layer  of 
coarse,  stratified  gravel,  with  layers  of  sand  and  finer  gravel  above 
and  below  it. 

Much  of  the  work  of  filling  the  valley  had  been  accomplished  be- 
fore this  relic  was  deposited,  but  it  found  its  resting  place  long 
before  the  work  was  completed,  and  long  before  Salt  Lake  wore 
water  lines  in  the  mountains  above  the  "benches."  Musk-oxen 
and  the  foot-prints  of  glaciers  left  on  the  quartz  rocks  of  some  of 
these  canyons,  suggest  a  former  climate  quite  unlike  that  which 
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now  makes  the  valley  such  a  fhiitful  garden. — P.  A,  CnADnonwE, 
May  16,  1871.     Fnm  the  Salt.  Lnke  Tribune. 

FoaeiL  Walbcs. —  At  a  iticetiug  of  the  Now  York  Lyceum  of 
Nnturul  History',  lield  during  last  autumn,  Prof.  Newbprr3\  the 
FrGsiilent,  exhibited  the  anterior  portion  of  tbe  cranium  of  a  wal- 
rus which  had  t>eeii  found  during  the  summer  at  Long  Branch  by 
a  gentleman  whose  foot  struck  against  it  while  bathing.  It  was 
strongly  siliciliefl,  but  exhibited  no  appreciable  diifcrence  from 
modern  si>ecimen3.  The  preciBC  age  of  thie  fossil  could  not,  of 
course,  be  Ascertained,  although  it  is  well  known  that  its  riiuge 
was  formerly  much  south  of  its  present  habitat.  It  is  not  unfVe- 
quently  brought  down  on  floating  ice  off  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land ;  and  although  Labrador  is  at  present  the  southern  limit  of 
its  residence,  it  was  once  very  abundant  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  its  remains  have  been  found  in  the  shell-heaps  of  th« 
Bay  of  Fundy.  It  is  probable  that  the  specimen  exhibited  by  Prof. 
Newbeny  is  a  relic  of  the  glacial  period,  although  it  was  suggested 
that  it  might  have  been  of  the  tertiarj-  age,  which  probably  cannot 
be  verified.  Other  specimens  of  similar  character  are  recorded  aa 
having  been  found  on  Martha's  Vineyanl ;  in  Monmoatli  Co.,  New 
Jersey  ;  and  in  Accomac  Co.,  Vii^iniu. 

The  Ptebodactti.  is  America, — Prof,  Marsh  states  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  that  the  Yale  College  party 
obtained  in  addition  to  the  cretaceous  fossils  already  spoken  of, 
several  specimens  which  indicate  a  huge  flyuig  reptile,  which  he 
names  Pterodaetyhis  Onvnii.  The  bones  tliscoyered  "  indicate  an 
expanse  of  wings  not  less  than  twenty  feet."  The  remiuns  were 
found  by  Prof.  Marsh  in  the  upper  cretaceous  formation  of  Weat- 
em  Kansas.  This  is  the  first  occurrence  of  the  Pterodactyl  in 
America. 


MICROSCOPY. 
MoKOCHKOMA-nc  Illdmixation. — Whenever  1  want  to  make  out 
some  of  the  minutest  details  of  any  organism,  or  to  get  over  any 
difllcult  test,  and  I  see  that  my  microscope,  afler  all  due  prepara- 
tion, and  with  the  Iwst  prospect  of  light,  fails  to  answer  my  «x- 
pectatiou,  1  refer,  ns  a  last  resource,  to  my  jirism,  and  got  fVom 
it  a  colored  sunbeam.  Blue  or  green  are  the  colors  which  I  pre- 
fer ;  they  are  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
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The  elimination  of  every,  even  the  slightest,  chromatic  aberra- 
tion obtained  by  this  means  increases,  in  my  opinion,  the  defining 
and  penetrating  power  of  the  microscope,  and  enlarges  its  domin- 
ion on  the  field  of  observation.  Different  other  means  have  been 
now  and  then  suggested,  such  as  an  alcohol  light  saturated  with 
chlorine  of  iodine,  or  a  light  passed  through  a  stratum  of  cupreo- 
ammoniacal  solution,  or  even  through  a  glass  of  cobalt ;  all  these 
liglits  may  be  very  useful  and  for  some  special  purpose  even  pref- 
erable to  any  other,  as  Dr.  Woodward  observed,  speaking  of  pho- 
tography ;  but  for  direct  observations  with  the  microscope,  the 
effects  obtained  by  them  are  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with 
the  marvellous  results  of  a  mono-chromatic  illumination.  And  I 
do  not  think  it  absolutely  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  have 
recourse  to  a  beam  of  the  sun^  which  in  many  countries  less  fa- 
vored than  Italy  is  not  rarely  a  mere  desideratum,  and  very  often  a 
dim,  cloudy  thing.  A  brilliant  luminous  point  of  electric  light — 
a  light  obtained  from  oxhydrogenic  flame  —  acting  upon  lime, 
magnesium,  or  zirconium,  perhaps  also  the  magnesium-wire  lamp, 
may  supply  the  deficiency  of  the  sunbeam.  Each  of  these  simply 
white  lights  decomposed  through  a  prism,  will  give  a  mono-chro- 
matic illumination  sufficient  to  reveal  the  best  structural  details, 
which  up  to  this  day  have  baflHed  the  keenest  researches  of  the 
student. —  Count  Castracane,  Monthly  MicroscopijcaX  JoumcU, 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Supposed  Indian  Corn  Huskers.  —  In  the  museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  are  several  Indian  stone  implements  like 
that  noticed  on  p.  16  of  the  present  volume  of  this  joimial,  which 
are  said  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  iron  com  huskers  now  in 
use  in  the  West.  — Eds. 


NOTES 


^•0^■ 


At  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  Mr. 
Boyd  Dawkins  exhibited  a  number  of  casts  in  plaster  of  Paris  of 
various  objects  of  natural  history,  and  explained  the  process  by 
which  any  one  can  make  them  for  himself.    The  material  of  the 


inoold  is  Hitista'  modaling-wRx,  which  ia  a  composition  akin  lo 
that  us^i]  by  dentiato ;  aud,  as  it  liecoracs  soft  aiid  plastic  by  the 
ujijiliouiiun  of  heat,  though  in  a  cold  state  it  ia  perfectly  rigid,  it 
miiy  hv.  applied  to  the  most  delicate  object  without  injiiry.  As  It 
tabes  tlie  most  minute  markings  and  striationa  of  the  original  to 
which  it  ia  applied,  the  microscopic  structure  of  tlie  surface  of  Uie 
original  is  faitkfUly  reproduced  in  the  cast.  This  method  is  briefly 
tliis :  1 .  Cover  the  object  to  he  cast  with  a  thin  powder  of  steatite 
or  French  chalk,  which  prevents  the  adhesion  of  the  wax.  2.  Af- 
ter the  wax  has  become  soft,  either  ttom  immersion  in  warm  water, 
or  from  exposure  to  the  direct  heat  of  the  fire,  apply  it  to  the, orig- 
inal, being  carefhl  to  press  it  into  the  little  cavities.  Then  care^ 
niUy  cut  oH'  the  edges  of  the  wax  all  round,  if  the  undercutting  of 
the  object  necessitates  the  luould  being  in  two  or  more  pieces,  and 
let  the  wax  cool  with  the  object  in  it,  until  it  is  sulflciently  hard 
to  bear  the  repetition  of  the  operation  on  tlie  uncovered  portion 
of  the  object.  The  steatite  prevents  the  one  piece  of  the  mould 
sticking  to  the  other.  The  original  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
mould  before  the  latter  becomes  perfectly  cold  and  rigid,  as  in  that 
case  it  is  very  diificult  to  extract,  3.  Then  pour  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  after  having  wetted  the  moulds  to  prevent  bubbles  of  air 
lurking  in  the  small  interstices;  and,  if  the  n>ould  be  in  two 
pieces,  it  is  generally  convenient  to  fill  them  with  plaster  sepa- 
rately before  putting  them  together.  4.  Then  dry  the  plaster 
casts  either  wholly  or  partially,  a.  Paint  the  casta  in  water-col- 
ors, which  must  be  fainter  than  those  of  the  original,  bccnuse  the 
next  process  adds  to  their  intensity.  The  delicate  shades  of  color 
in  the  original  will  be  marked  in  the  Aast  by  the  different  ijuantity 
of  the  same  Color,  which  is  taken  up  hy  the  different  textures  of 
the  cast.  6.  After  drying  the  cast,  steep  it  in  hard  pnraffine. 
Tlie  ordinary  purofUne  candles,  which  can  be  obtainei]  ftitm  any 
grocer,  will  serve  the  purpose.  7,  Cool,  and  polish  the  cast  by 
hand  with  steatite.  The  result  of  this  process  is  said  to  be  far 
better  than  that  obtaine<l  by  any  other. —  The  Manufacturer  and 
Builder. 

The  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  held  an  exhibition 
of  its  collections  in  the  Arsenal  building,  in  the  Central  Park,  to 
incited  guests,  April  27th.  This  Association  was  incorporated 
some  two  years  ainc^,  and  has  made  excellent  progress  in  estal>- 
lishing  a  museum.    The  cases  are  said  to  contain  nearly  one  thou- 
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sand  mammals,  ten  thousand  birds,  and  two  thousand  flshes  and 
reptiles.  There  are .  also  nearly  four  hundred  mounted  skeletons 
of  the  various  orders.  The  insects  number  more  than  ten  thou- 
sand, and  shells  about  that  number.  Also  a  few  geological 
specimens  of  no  great  value.  There  are  no  mineral  collections  as 
3^et.  The  insects  were  presented  by  Baron  Osten  Sacken,  R.  A. 
Witthaus,  and  Coleman  T.  Robinson.  The  shells  are  the  gift  of 
Albert  S.  Bickmore  and  William  A.  Haines.  The  remainder 
of  the  collections  was  obtained  by  purchase  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  The  Department  of  Public  Parks,  under  the  authority 
granted  by  the  last  Legislature,  will  commence  in  the  autumn  the 
erection  of  a  permanent  building  in  Manhattan  Square,  for  this 
collection.  The  cost  of  the  new  building  will  not  exceed  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. — American  Chemist. 

Prof.  Baird,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  was  last  spring 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  will  visit  the  coast  of 
New  England  during  the  coming  summer,  making  his  head  quarters 
at  Wood's  Hole.  The  act  of  Congress  under  which  the  Commis- 
sioner is  appointed  makes  it  his  duty  to  prosecute  investigations 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  any  and  what  diminution  in 
the  number  of  valuable  fishes  has  taken  place,  and  if  so,  to  what 
causes  the  same  is  due.  He  is  also  to  report  to  Congress  whether 
any  and  what  protective  prohibitory  or  precautionary  measures 
should  be  adopted  in  the  premises. 

We  understand  that  Prof.  Baird  will  dredge  extensively  both  at 
the  surface  and  at  the  bottom,  and  the  investigations  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  naturalists,  several  of  whom  will  join  him  in  his 
explorations. 

The  Providence  Franklin  Society  celebrated  its  semi-centennial 
anniversary  on  May  9th.  This  society  has  been  more  active  in  the 
past  than  of  late  years,  but  seems  now  to  show  unusual  activity. 
Several  scientists  of  eminence  have  been  active  members,  and  we 
trust  a  new  life  and  energy  will  be  infused  into  its  present  work- 
ing staff. 

Silk  worm  eggs  ftom  Japan,  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  cards,  costing  in  that  country  six  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  lately  arrived  in  San  Francisco. 
— American  Chemist. 
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We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  the  Government  of  Nova  Scotia,  in 
resorting  to  the  retrenchment  system,  has  withdrawn  the  small, 
annual  grant  heretofore  made  to  the  Institute  of  Natural  Science, 
the  only  scientific  society  that  colony  possesses ;  and,  moreover, 
one  which  for  the  past  eight  years  has  struggled  to  maintain  a 
position  creditable  to  itself  and  the  country  in  which  it  is  estab- 
lished. Surely  the  trouble  and  expense  of  publishing,  setting 
aside  the  gratuitous  mental  labor  of  those  members  who  have 
Aimished  the  interesting  papers  which  together  form  the  eight 
annual  parts,  comprising  two  volumes  of  over  one  thousand  pages, 
should  have  been  considered  by  the  authorities  of  the  colony 
before  they  acted  in  such  an  illiberal  spirit.  We  trust,  neverthe- 
less, to  see  the  Institute  still  progress  in  its  career  of  usefulness. 
—  Nature. 

Prof.  Agassiz  has  accepted  an  invitation  extended  to  him  ])y 
the  Coast  Survey  Bureau  to  take  passage  on  the  iron  coast  survey 
steamer,  which  has  just  been  built  near  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
which  sails  for  the  Pacific  coast  in  September  next.  The  expedi- 
tion will  take  deep  sea  soundings  all  the  way,  and  extensive  collec- 
tions of  specimens  will  be  made  for  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology-  at  Cambridge. 

Secretary  Boutwell  has  written  to  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Navy  asking  that  naval  and  other  officers  may  ]>e  instnicted  to 
afford  such  courtesy  and  assistance  to  the  exploring  party  as  may 
be  desirable. 

We  learn  that  Count  Pourtales  of  the  Coast  Sur\^ey  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Hill  will  accompany  the  expedition. 

The  Legislature  of  Arkansas  has  passed  a  bill  providing  for  a 
geological  survey,  and  making  an  appropriation  of  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  for  beginning  the  work.  The  position  of  chief  geologist, 
salary  two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  was  ten- 
dered to  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  of  Antioch  College,  one  of  the  as- 
sistant geologists  on  the  Ohio  survey,  but  has  been  declined  by 
him. —  American  Cliemist, 

The  President  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Glasgow  thinks  the 
phosphate  deposits  of  South  Carolina  are  of  Pk)cene  Tertiary  age. 
This  is  quite  a  mistake,  as  they  are  of  Quaternary'  age.  The 
l>ones  he  refers  to  were  washed  out  of  Eocene  strata,  but  they  are 
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associated  with   Quaternary  mammals  such   as  the  tapir,  horse, 
mastodon,  mammoth,  megatherium,  dinotherium,  etc. 

The  Maiylaiid  Academy  of  Sciences  held  its  annual  meeting  in 
Ma}',  electing  l^v.  Dr.  J.  G.  Morris,  President,  and  Rev.  E.  A. 
Dairy mple.  Corresponding  Secretaiy,  with  the  usual  officers.  Tliis 
society  holds  field  meetings,  and  otherwise  shows  considerable  ac- 
tivity. 

The  State  Geological  Rooms  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  were  burned 
on  tiie  twenty-second  of  Februar}",  and  the  state  collections  were 
greatly  damaged  by  water  and  hasty  removal. 

The  Record  of  Entomology  for  the  year  1870  is  now  published. 
The  design  of  this  useful  annual  is  to  collect  from  various  periodi- 
cals and  transactions  of  societies,  the  titles  of  articles  and  notices 
of  new  discoveries  in  entomology,  thus  giving  a  record  of  the 
progress  of  American  entomology"  each  year.  In  this  way  the  iso- 
lated descriptions  of  new  species,  and  notes  about  the  habits  of 
insects  are  indicated  so  that  the  working  entomologist  is  greatly 
aided  in  collecting  the  materials  for  study.  It  also  gives  foreign 
entomologists  a  sunmiary  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  country, 
and  thus  brings  the  working  entomologists  of  both  hemispheres 
into  closer  relations.  The  work  is  advertised  in  the  present  num- 
ber. 


ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

S.  J..  Hudson,  Maes.— The  plant  7011  send  is  the  Habenaria  virescens.  It  belongs  to 
the  Orchis  family  and  is  not  uncommon  in  wet  places  where  the  skunk  cabbage  grows. 
—  J.  L.li. 

C.  G.  A.,  Augusta,  Me.— The  specimens  you  send  fVom  the  pine  tree  of  about  sixty 
feet  in  height  are  pronounced  by  Prof.  Gray  to  bo  unquostiunabiv  from  the  IHnus  Bank- 
siann  as  you  supposed.    Tour  Orland  tree  is  remarkable  for  its  height. 

S.  S.  C  — Speaking  of  the  enemies  of  the  oyster  a  correspondent  writes:— "Along 
the  tidnl  rivers  and  sounds  of  East  Florida  arc  vast  beds  of  oysters,  many  of  which 
are  seen  when  the  tide  falls  to  have  been  opened  and  the  animal  removed.  It  was  diffi- 
cult to  understand  by  what  agency  this  was  done.  Inquiring  of  an  intelligent  native 
pilot  and  flslicrman,  I  was  told  that  the  Sheepshead  ana  Drum,  flshos  whose  principal 
lood  consists  of  Crustacea  and  moUusks.are  able  with  their  strong  Jaws  and  pavement- 
like  teeth  to  crush  the  shells  of  the  oyster  sufficiently  to  extract  the  animal.  More- 
over, the  Conch  (Turbo),  [Does  not  our  correspondent  mean  the  Strombns?]  which 
slicU-tlsh  is  vei-y  common  on  these  coasts,  inserts  its  hard  and  homy  operculum 
(which  well  represents  an  oyster  knife),  between  the  shells,  pries  them  open,  and  sucks 
out  the  oyster  with  a  fleshy  tube,  or  proboscis.  This  Coucli,  which  is  from  six  to  ten 
inches  long,  puts  out  a  foot,  upon  which  it  can  travel  along  the  bottom.  It  walks  to  the 
oyriter  lK!d.  ueliberatcly  pries  open  the  ovster,  and  takes  him  raw  on  the  half  shell;  a 
remarkable  performance  indeed,  for  a  Casteropod.'^  We  submitted  this  communica- 
tion to  an  emment  naturalist,  who  has  spent  much  time  exploring  in  Florida,  who  re- 
plies as  follows :— **  Gasteropods  <lo  not  open  oysters  with  their  opercula.  The  Tnrbo 
m  fact  is  a  vegetable  feeder.  Tlie  ovsters  arc  killed  by  fW>Bt  m  severe  '  northers,'  and 
when  the  animal  decomposes,  the  snells,  of  course,  open  by  the  elasticity  of  the  carti- 
lage. No  ilsh  has  teeth  strong  enough  to  crush  ovster  shells;  they  Arequent  the  beds 
for  the  smaller  shells  and  Crustacea  which  harbor  there." 
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THE  STUDY  OF  MINUTE  FUNGI. 

BT  DR.  J.  8.  BILLINGS,  U.S. A. 

There  are  probably  a  number  of  microscopists,  or,  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  say,  possessors  of  microscopes  in  this  country, 
who  would  gladly  turn  their  attention  to  the  minute  Fungi,  if  they 
only  knew  how  to  begin,  or  could  obtain  any  one  book  or  treatise 
which  would  furnish  the  necessary  guidance.  As  there  is  no  such 
book  in  existence,  the  literature  of  Mycology  being  confhsed  and 
scattered  in  the  highest  degree,  it  may  be  that  a  few  words  of 
advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of  study  of  this  subject  will  be  of  some 
interest. 

As  a  text  for  my  remarks,  I  will  take  one  of  the  commonest 
of  the  minute  Fungi,  which  can  be  found  everywhere  and  at  all 
times  of  year,  namely,  VcUsa  stdlulata  Kr.  The  Valsae  form  a 
genus  of  the  great  order  Sphseriacei,  which  in  their  various  states 
comprise  the  majority  of  the  black  specks  or  dots  which  will  be 
found  upon  almost  all  decaying  wood,  and  dead  twigs,  leaves,  and 
herbaceous  stems.  To  obtain  specimens,  you  need  only  step  into 
the  yard  and  examine  minutely  a  few  twigs,  pieces  of  old  board, 
or  dead  st<;ms  of  flowers  or  weeds,  on  some  of  which  you  will  be 
certain  to  find  little  black,  shot-like  bodies,  varying  in  size,  from 
that  of  a  large  pin's  head  to  a  mere  point  hardly  perceptible  to  the 
naked  eye,  while  half  an  hour's  stroll  in  the  woods,  and  an  exami- 
nation of  two  or  three  decaying  stumps  or  logs,  and  some  of  the 
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doiui  lirnncliC8  lying  ubuiit,  uutl  csjveeinlly  uii  ovcrliuiiliiig  of  cue 
or  the  little  piles  of  drift  wood  about  tho  roots  of  some  tree  on 
Ibe  Iiaali  of  a,  creek,  will  furnish  jou  material  for  n  yoar's  work.  If 
proi)LTly  used.  Ou  one  or  more  of  the  branches  you  have  jiicked 
uji  you  will  find  a  portion  tbickly  dotted  with  Muck  s|)ots,  which, 
under  a  hand  magnifler  will  be  seen  to  be  little  black  ItodieB, 
elosely  united  and  bursting  through  the  hark.  These  are  really 
tlie  ends  of  as  many  tubes,  which  nru  the  necks  of  globular,  oval 
or  retort-shaped  flasks  buried  in  the  bark  or  wood  benenth.  By 
slicing  otf  with  a  sharp  kuife.  thin  horizontal  sections  of  the  bark, 
througli  one  or  two  of  these  little  pustules,  you  will  be  able  to  see 
PI    .„  these  flttsks   in 

situ  very  dis- 
tinctly.  Proba- 
bly they  will  ap- 
pear black  and 
empty  with 
thick  walls. 

With  the 
point  of  tt  knife 
pick  out  one  or 
two  of  these 
flasks,  put  them 
ou  a,  glass  slide 
:  with  a  drop  of 
water,  and  a 

rather  thick  cover,  and  cxush  them  out  flat  by  pressure.  Examin- 
ation of  the  object  thus  prepared,  with  a  power  of  about  two  hun- 
dred and  &tty  diameters,  will  show  tliat  the  contents  of  the  flasks 
are  little  colorless  delicate  sacs,  in  each  of  which  are  eight  minute 
colorless,  curved,  sausage  shaped  spores. 

The  little  sacs  are  called  thccte,  or  more  usually  asci,  the  flask 
which  encloses  them  beiug  called  the  perithecium.  And  the  Sphsr- 
iacei  are  Fungi  in  which  the  spores  are  contained  in  asci  (as- 
comycetes)  and  the  asci  arc  produced  in  perithecin,  which  arc 
more  or  less  globose,  at  first  entirely  closed,  at  length  opening  by 
u  neck  (ostiole),  or  pierced  by  a  small  hole  or  pore  at  the  summit. 
If  each  perithecium  is  by  itself,  or  solitary,  not  imbedded  to  a 
cnist  or  stroma,  but  either  on,  or  in  the  bark  or  wood,  it  is  called 
a  simple  or  tme  Splueriu. 
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If  the  perithccia  are  associated  in  little  clusters  of  from  two  to 
twenty,  inibe<lded  in  the  bark  or  wood,  with  long  necks  which  con- 
verge to  form  a  bundle  or  disc  which  pierces  the  bark,  it  is  a  Vaha. 
If  the  perithecia  are  buried  in  a  brown  or  black  carbonaceous 
mass  or  stroma,  which  grows  like  a  cushion  on  the  bark,  the  necks 
of  the  perithecia  being  short  and  not  converging,  it  belongs  to 
the  genus  Ilypoxylon,  If  this  stroma  is  more  developed,  grow- 
ing up  like  a  miuiature  club  from  one  to  four  inches  high,  black  or 
brown,  corky  or  brittle,  with  the  perithecia  immersed  in  it  at  the 
upper  part,  it  forms  the  genus  Xylaria,  If  this  club  or  stalk  be 
fleshy,  white  or  red  it  is  a  Cordyceps,  This  genu's  for  the  most 
part  gi'ows  up  from  <lead  caterpillars  or  insects,  giving  rise  to  the 
newspaper  stories  of  the  vegetable  bug. 

Let  us  now  return  to  our  Valsa.  Having  determined  that  it  is 
a  Valsa,  we  next  wish  to  know  its  specific  name.  And,  just  at 
this  point  is  where  the  great  diflftculty  in  the  study  of  m3'cology 
commences,  where  the  student  is  most  apt  to  be  discouraged  and 
<lemoralized,  and  where  a  little  assistance  is  most  iieeded.  To 
determine  the  species  of  a  Valsa  we  must  first  ascertain  whether 
the  perithecia  are  in  a  special  stroma,  and  next  whether  this 
stroma  has  a  distinct  limiting  wall  or  conceptaculum. 

If  there  is  a  black,  ventricose  conceptaculum,  pyrifomi  or  co- 
noi<lal  in  shape,  the  apex  being  upwards,  with  the  perithecia  scat- 
tered through  the  stroma,  and  their  long  converging  necks  bursting 
through  the  conceptaculum,  and  then  through  the  bark,  it  belongs 
to  the  suljdivision  Circwniscriptoe,  Slicing  across  one  of  the  pus- 
tules of  our  Valsa,  and  examining  the  cut  surface  we  see  a  black 
ring ;  the  cut  edge  of  the  conceptaculum,  within  which  is  a  spongy 
mass,  the  stroma,  in  which  are  the  perithecia.  Of  the  Valsoe 
circnynscnptce,  about  forty  species  have  been  described  by  m}'- 
cologists.  To  decide  which  of  these  species  you  have  ])efore  you, 
you  next  examine  the  spores.  About  a  dozen  species  have  spores 
like  those  described  above,  namely,  colorless  curved  roils.  Your 
next  step,  then, 'is  to  ascertain  accurat^jl}-  the  length  of  the  spores 
before  you.  And  by  "  accurately"  I  mean  that  you  should  deter- 
mine their  length  to  within  the  ^xfino  o^  an  "ich.  The  easiest  way 
to  do  this,  is  b}^  means  of  an  eye-piece  micrometer,  but  if  you 
have  not  this  you  must  rule  a  scale  on  a  card  b}'  aid  of  your  stage 
micrometer  and  camera  lucida. 

On  a  line  across  one  end  of  the  card,  mark  off  the  length  of 
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tbree  or  four  onMbousandths  uf  An  inch  as  tUcy  appear  through 
tlie  catnera.  At  each  of  tlicao  points  draw  a  line  perpfodieuliir  to 
the  base.  The  most  (.■onvonient  length  for  these  lines  is  'ij  inchesi 
Now  divide  these  lines  into  ten  equal  parte,  by  lines  ruled  parallel 
to  the  base  line,  and  then  dmw  a  liue  diagronally  from  one  of  the 
ii]\tn  i'i*^'>  marks  on  the  buae  line  to  the  next  ,o\,n  ineh  mark  in 
the  tenth  line  idnve.  You  will  thus  have  constructed  a  diagonal 
scale  which  will  measure  to  the  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch.  To 
nae  it.  you  lay  it  on  the  stage  beside  the  object,  and  view  it  with 
one  eye  and  the  object  with  the  other.  You  will  with  a  very  little 
practice  aee  the  object  projected  on  the  can!  and  can  read  off  its 
length  at  once. 

On  measuring  the  sjiores  of  your  epecimen,  yon  find  that  they 
are  .0004  of  an  inch  long.  The  spores  of  all  the  species  in  this 
division  of  the  Val8»  are  shorter  than  this,  with  the  exception  of 
Vaisa  steNulata  Ft.  Fr.  stands  for  Fries,  n  great  Swedish  mycolo- 
gist who  named  and  described  this  species  and  this  is  his  descrip- 
tion. 

"  .?.  tteUuUita. — Subrotunda,  immersa,  stromata  nlbo  eircum- 
scripto,  ostiolis  ovato  globoeis,  brei-ibus  radiato  stellatis"  .  .  . 
•The  "  Syatemn  Myeologicum"  of  Fries  IVom  which  the  above  de- 
acription  is  taken,  was  published  in  1823,  and,  of  course,  at  that 
time  there  was  no  microscope  at  his  command  by  which  he  could 
define  the  friiit.  The  first  description  of  the  spores  of  this  spe- 
cies was  given  by  Dc  Notaris,  in  1853,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Science  in  Turin. 

But  the  mere  giving  a  name  to  our  fbngiis,  or  finding  out  what 
name  somebody  else  has  given  to  it,  amounts  to  very  little,  except 
as  giving  the  same  sort  of  mental  exercise  and  amusement,  as  the 
putting  together  a  jiuzzlc  of  any  kind  would  do.  ^Vliat  we  want 
to  know,  is,  how  did  the  Valsa  get  there  under  the  burk?  What 
is  its  life  history,  and  what  is  its  nse  or  purpose,  if  it  has  any? 
And  the  first  question  of  all  to  occur  to  you,  if  you  have  become  a 
little  impatient  of  the  very  minute  points  by  which  one  of  the  ao- 
called  3i>ecies  ditfers  fVom  another  ifl,  how  do  you  know  that  these 
points  indicate  specific  differences?  In  other  words  why  do  you 
practically  assert  that  the  fungus  with  spores  exactly  like,  but 
with  spores  the  one  ten-tliousandth  of  an  inch  shorter  tlian  an- 
other ftingUB,  may  not  be  merely  a  stunted  specimen  of  the  latter? 
To  the  latter  qnery  I  must  reply,  that  at  present  we  have  no  aatla- 
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factory  basis  on  which  to  discriminate  species  in  the  minute  Fungi, 
and  this  is  true  even  as  regards  some  genera,  aud  it  is  with  a 
faint  hope  that  some  of  my  readers  will  aid  in  establishing  such 
a  basis  that  I  have  called  their  attention  to  this  subject.  The  prac- 
tical test  of  a  good  species  is,  that  it  will  produce  its  like,  subject 
to  variations  which  are  usually  limited  in  degree.  Now  this  test 
has  not  l>een  applied  to  any  of  the  species  of  Valsa,  nor,  indeed, 
to  any  of  the  Splueriacei ;  and  the  observer  who  will  take  a  spec- 
imen of  Valsa  stellidaia  or  of  any  other  species,  and  propagate 
it,  watching  its  development  under  varying  Qonditions  of  place, 
moisture  and  temperature,  and  honestly  and  accuratel}'  report  the 
results,  will  do  more  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  these  plants 
than  if  he  had  collected  and  ticketed  a  thousand  or  two  of  them. 
This  field  is  almost  entirely  unexplored,  and  I  know  of  no  re- 
ported results  of  culture  of  any  of  the  Sphieriacei.  All  that  has 
been  done  has  been  in  a  few  cases  to  obser\'e  the  succession  of 
forms  and  to  conclude  on  the  principle  of  •*  post  hoc  ergo  propter 
hoc"  that  these  forms  necessarily  belong  to  the  same  plant. 

That  some  of  the  minute  Fungi  in  the  various  stages  of  their 
(levelopment  assume  different  forms — so  much  so  that  these  foims 
have  been  classed  under  different  orders  and  classes,  there  is  no 
doubt — but  in  very  few  cases  have  these  various  stages  been  made 
out  with  anything  like  precision.  The  Brothers  Tulasne,  in  the 
second  volume  of  their  great  work,  the  "Selecta  Fungorum  Car- 
pologia,"  attempt  to  specify  the  various  stages  and  fonns  of  the 
Sphieriacei  —  and  upon  these  to  base  a  new  system  of  classifica- 
tion. Splendid  as  is  their  work,  it  will  very  soon  be  manifest  to 
any  one  who  attempts  to  make  use  of  it  to  classify  species  which 
they  have  not  named — and  although  the  book  is  a  thick  quarto,  it 
does  not  refer  to  one-tenth  part  of  the  forms  known  —  that  it  will 
afford  him  little  or  no  assistance. 

The  attempt  at  a  ph^'siological  classification  of  these  organisms 
is  as  yet  premature,  the  mere  morphological  classification  being 
still  so  very  incomplete,  that  it  is  impossible  from  published  de- 
scriptions to  identify  much  more  than  half  of  the  minute  Fungi 
which  have  been  described,  while  a  vast  number  have  been  col- 
lected  and  named  which  have  never  been  described  at  all.  I  do 
not,  therefore,  recommend  the  microscopist  who  proposes  to  un- 
dertake this  study,  to  try  to  do  more  at  first  than  to  recognize 
genera,  and  I  furthermore  advise  him  to  confine  his  work  for  a 
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time  to  half  a  dozen  species  which  he  can  get  named  for  him  by 
some  one  who  has  the  necessary  facilities  for  so  doing  in  tlu»  shape 
of  identified  specimens.  For  instance,  having  ascertained  that 
he  has  a  si)ecimen  of  Valsa  steUnlatH^  let  him  first  see  whether  he 
can  get  the  spores  to  germinate.  First,  he  may  try  them  with  a 
little  water  on  some  form  of  growing  sliile,  the  simplest  fonn  of 
which  is  to  take  the  slide  with  the  spores  on  it  covered  with  a 
piece  of  thin  glass  just  as  he  has  l)cen  examining  it  under  the 
microscope,  and  laying  it  across  a  narrow  dish  of  water  (a  soap 
dish  or  toothbrush  dish  is  just  the  thing)  let  two  or  three  threa<lH 
lead  from  the  water  to  the  edge  of  the  thin  glass  cover.  The 
growing  sli<les  of  Hoffman,  I)e  Barj-,  Dr.  Maddox,  and  those  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Curtis  and  the  author  in  their  rei)ort  on  Fungi  in 
connection  with  the  Texas  cattle  fever,  are  all  good  and  useftil. 
The  spores  should  be  trie<i  not  onl}'  in  water,  but  in  fluids  which 
will  afford  them  some  nutriment,  such  as  juice  of  fruits  or  plants, 
Pasteur's  fluid,  or  on  such  media  as  a  slice  of  potato,  blotting 
paper  soaked  in  lemon  juice,  etc.,  etc. 

But  the  most  essential,  and  what  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
interesting,  experiments  will  be  the  culture  of  the  fungus  in  its 
native  habitat,  viz.,  on,  or  in  the  small  brandies  of  the  tree  on 
which  it  is  found.  Cut  off  a  small  branch  of  oak  and  cut  it  into 
lengths,  say  a  foot  long.  Examine  these  carefully  to  make  sure 
that  the  bark  is  smooth  and  unbroken,  and  then  on  half  a  dozen 
of  these  pieces  plant  your  Valsa  b}'  placing  it  both  on  and  under 
the  bark  at  marked  points.  Plant  the  same  Valsa  in  like  manner 
on  similar  pieces  of  branches  from  other  trees,  for  instance,  elm, 
beech,  and  blackberry-  or  green-brier  (Smilax)  or  on  the  grape- 
vine. For  purposes  of  comparison,  keep  half  a  dozen  similar 
pieces  of  each  kind  of  wood  without  planting  anything  on  them. 
Now  place  your  pieces  of  wood,  two  of  them  in  a  miniature  hot- 
bed, two  of  them  under  glass  over  water,  and  two  of  them  simply 
on  the  gi'ound  in  the  open  air,  where  the}'  will  not  be  disturbed. 
Observe  that  wherever  you  put  a  planted  specimen,  you  must  put 
an  unpl anted  branch  of  the  same  wood  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

Having  planted  this  new  kind  of  garden  j-ou  have  to  watch  for 
results.  If  the  theories  of  Tulasne  are  coirect  you  ought  to  find, 
preceding  the  true  Valsa,  little  perithccia  which  however  will  con- 
tain no  asci,  but  minute  colorless  bodies  embedded  in  a  sort  of 
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gelatine  which  have  an  active  swarming  motion  when  placed  in 
water,  and  which  he  calls  spennatia ;  these  he  says  will  not  ger- 
minate, but  I  advise  you  to  try  for  yourself.  These  bodies  are 
usually  referred  to  the  genus  Cytispora  or  Nsemaspora,  belong- 
ing to  a  totally  different  order  of  Fungi,  the  Sphseronemci  of  the 
Conioraycetes.  You  will  probably  also  find  various  moulds  ap- 
pearing on  the  sticks,  some  of  which  are  ver}'  curious,  and  have 
received  very  long  and  hard  names,  and  your  experience  will  differ 
from  mine  if  you  do  not  find  a  number  of  forms  which  you  will  not 
expect  and  which  will  puzzle  you  very  much.  Note  and  draw  them 
all,  and  combine  your  results  in  a  paper  for  the  Naturalist,  which 
shall  give  the  life  history  of  the  pai'ticular  Ilypoxylon,  Diatrj'pe, 
Valsa  or  Sphoeria,  witli  whicli  you  have  experimented. 

The  field  is  very  wide,  and  the  experiments  of  one  man  must  be 
checked  by  those  of  another  to  get  our  knowledge  of  the  subject 
established  upon  a  satisfactory  basis. 

I  feel  sure  tiiat  any  one  who  gets  fairly  started  in  this  field  of 
investigation  will  find  it  infinitely  more  amusing,  interesting  and 
satisfactory  than  looking  at  specimens  purchased  ready  mounted 
and  labelled. 

There  is  another,  and  the  usual  mode  of  studying  this  subject, 
namely,  the  collecting  all  the  specimens  you  can  get  and  having 
.  ascertained  their  specific  names  put  them  in  an  herbarium.  This 
kind  of  work  very  few  can  have  the  necessary  facilities  for  doing, 
for  it  is  absolutely  necessary'  to  have  access  to  authentic  speci- 
mens and  gooil  libraries  to  obtain  valuable  and  satisfactoiy  re- 
sults. It  is  work  which  must  be  done  by  somebody,  but  it  in- 
volves a  good  deal  of  uninteresting  labor,  and  is  not  at  present  so 
desirable  as  the  mode  of  investigation  which  I  have  indicated. 


THE  TOAD  AS   AN  ENTOMOLOGIST. 

BY  A.  S.  RITCHIE. 

The  principal  object  of  the  following  notes  on  the  toad  as  a  col- 
lector of  beetles,  is  to  show  how  useful  some  of  the  lower  animals 
are  to  man  in  his  search  after  knowledge.     Before  entering  on  the 
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Hubjoct,  a  few  remarks  on  the  habits  of  tlie  toad  may  not  l>o  uniu- 
teresting. 

From  the  earliest  accounts  relating  to  tliis  creature  it  has  always 
l>eeu  looked  u[K)n  by  the  people  as  ugly,  hideous,  and  venomous, 
while  even  supernatural  powers  have  been  attribute<l  to  it.  Thus 
an  old  author  says :  "  If  the  toad  burrowed  near  the  root  of  a 
tree  everv  one  who  ate  a  leaf  of  that  tree  would  die,  and  if  he 
onlj*  handled  it,  woidd  be  stnick  with  sudden  cramps."  Some  of 
the  antidotes  recommended  for  toad  venom  are  the  following: 
Black  hellebore,  powdered  crabs,  the  blood  of  the  sea-tortoise 
mixeil  with  wine,  tlie  stalks  of  dogs'  tongues,  the  powder  of  the 
right  honi  of  a  hart,  cummin,  the  vermet  of  a  hare,  the  quintes- 
sence of  treacle  and  the  oil  of  a  scoq^ion,  mixed  and  taken  ad  lib- 

Even  in  those  days  when  these  elaborate  prescriptions  were  in- 
vented some  goo<l  was  acknowlerlged  to  exist  in  the  toad.  The 
''  toad-stone  "  is  alluded  to  by  Shakespere  in  the  passage  : 

*•  Sweet  are  the  iisea  of  a<lver8ity, 
Wliich  like  n  tond,  agrly  ami  venomous. 
Wcara  yet  a  precioutf  Jewel  in  its  head." 

Diuing  the  middle  ages  the  stone  found  in  the  head  of  this  ivp- 
tile  was  popularly  lx»lieved  to  be  possessed  of  the  jwwer  of  giving 
warning  of  the  presence  of  i)oisons.  Fenton,  writing  in  the  year 
1560,  sa^'s  :  "There  is  to  be  foun<l  in  the  heads  of  old  and  great 
toads  a  stone  they  call  borax  or  stelon.  This  worn  in  a  ring  gives 
a  forewarning  against  venom."  Another  recommendation  the  toad 
had  in  those  days  was  "  its  power  as  a  styptic."  Supposing  any 
one  to  fall  down  and  knock  his  nose  against  a  stone,  he  could  in- 
stantly stop  the  bleeding  if  he  only  had  in  his  pocket  a  toad  that 
liad  been  pierced  through  with  a  piece  of  wood  and  dried  in  the 
shade  or  smoke.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  hold  the  dried  toad  in 
his  hand  and  the  bleeding  would  immediately  cease.  Tlie  reason 
for  this  effect  is,  '•  that  horror  and  fear  constrained  the  blood  to 
run  into  its  proper  place,  for  fear  of  a  beast  so  contrary  to  nature." 

In  our  day,  however,  the  properties  of  this  animal  are  better 
understood,  although  to  a  great  extent  it  is  still  held  to  be  venom- 
ous by  the  people,  and  generally  killed  wherever  it  is  found. 

Recent  investigations  go  to  prove  that  an  acrid  secretion  covers 
the  body  of  the  toad,  which  is  the  cause  of  sore  mouths  in  dogs 
attacking  it.     One  of  the  great  uses  of  the  toad  is  its  propensity 
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for  destroying  insects  injurious  to  vegetation.  Our  gardeners 
ought  to  introduce  them  into  their  gardens  and  cultivate  the  ac- 
quaintance of  these  creatures,  their  little  trouble  in  so  doing  would 
be  amply  compensated. 

The  toad  is  of  a  retiring  disposition,  loving  dark  corners  and 
shady  places.  It  has  a  slow,  jumping  motion,  and  is  of  a  very 
timid  disposition.  Numerous  instances  might  be  cited  of  pet 
toads,  and  of  their  becoming  quite  tame. 

The  toad  differs  in  some  respects  from  the  nearly  related  frog. 
The  structure  of  the  mouth  is,  however,  nearly  the  same ;  the 
tongue  is  attached  by  the  root,  as  it  were,  to  the  base  and  front 
of  the  mouth,  the  tip  being  reversed  and  pointing  down  the  throat 
when  the  animal  is  at  rest. 

The  moment  it  sees  an  insect  its  eyes  brighten  and  sparkle,  the 
toes  twitch  and  quicker  than  the  eye  can  follow,  the  tongue  is 
thrown  out,  the  insect  transfixed,  and  withdrawn  into  the  mouth. 

Unlike  the  frog,  the  toad  does  not  spring  after  its  prey,  but  re- 
mains seated.  Having  kept  frogs  in  the  aquarium,  I  have  noticed 
that  the}'  will  spring  two  or  three  times  their  own  length  from  the 
moss  to  catch  a  fly  on  the  glass,  using  their  tongue,  as  it  were,  on 
the  jump.  They  seldom  miss  their  mark.  As  far  as  my  experi- 
ence goes,  neither  of  these  animals  will  eat  anything  without  life 
or  motion.  I  have,  however,  often  deceived  a  frog  by  moving  a 
dead  fly  in  the  sight  of  the  creature,  which  it  always  took  readily. 

Many  stories  have  been  told  of  toads  in  rocks,  and  reasons 
have  been  given  by  authors  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  became 
so  embedded.  My  subject  has,  however,  nothing  to  do  with  these 
"  old  great  toads,"  but  to  one  of  our  own  day  and  generation. 
After  this  digression,  I  shall  now  introduce  my  friend,  the  toad,  in 
his  capacity  as  a  collector  of  beetles. 

The  true  naturalist,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  study,  is  a  very  teach- 
able individual ;  he  never  refuses  assistance  from  any  one,  what- 
ever his  station  in  life  is,  or  however  meagre  his  knowledge  of  the 
science  may  be.  The  many  ways  he  uses  the  animal  creation  to 
advance  his  knowledge  in  the  particular  branch  of  study,  may  be 
illustrated  as  follows  :  — 

The  conchologist  wearies  for  the  pleasant  days  of  summer,  to 
take  a  trip  to  the  sea-side,  with  his  dredges  and  lines,  his  bottles 
and  store  boxes,  where  he  adds  to  his  collection  many  interesting 
and  perhaps  new  forms  of  molluscan  life. 
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A  ln|i  to  the  sen-side  is  not  always  fasUy  obtaiiipcl;  but  the 
nnturnlist  way  be  seen  in  th<<  itiftrkdts  buying  the  «ievorol  species 
of  flnt  fish,  such  as  flouiiilcrs  iinil  other  siM-cios  wliioh  live  nnd 
fecil  nt  the  liottom  of  tlie  sen.  Knowing  tliiMn  to  be  good  col- 
lectors, he  takes  advantage  of  this  fact  to  procure  many  and 
sometinien  rare  species,  and  thus  adds  to  his  cabinet,  without  the 
trouble  of  dredging  for  them. 

The  entomologist,  likewise,  has  recourse  to  different  methods  to 
obtain  the  objects  of  his  interesting  study.  The  following  is  one 
of  many : 

Starting  at  six  o'clock  one  morning,  in  the  summer  of  18fi4, 
for  ft  walk  to  our  beantiOd  mouutAiu  to  collect  insects,  pro\'idod 
with  the  requisite  apparatus,  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  with  spirita, 
for  beetles,  and  a  small  flat  Iwx,  lined  with  cork,  for  butterflies. 
«tc.,  my  success  was  particularly  good.  The  first  captures  were 
eleven  specimens  of  carrion  beetles,  comprising  tiiree  species,  viz., 
Silplta  petlala,  SUpha  marghaHs  and  iS'iTpfta  ineeyualis.  These 
were  obtained  from  the  body  of  a  dead  hawk-owl  {SurnUi  ulatd). 
Having  seemed  them  in  the  bottle,  and  while  walking  leisurely 
along,  I  noticed  a  toad  (Bufo  Americunus)  sitting  contentedly  at 
the  root  of  a  liasswooti  tree  (^Tilia  Amerii'nna) .  Having  never 
made  use  of  my  dingy  fViend  as  an  insect  collector,  although  aware 
of  his  pro|>eQsity  that  way,  my  mind  was  made  up  to  press  him  into 
the  service — but  how?  lie  must  be  dead  first.  As  he  eat  looking 
at  me  with  his  beautiful  eyes  (for  although  his  appearance  is  not 
very  prepossessing,  still  those  beauti]\d,  bright,  yet  languid  eyes 
go  a  great  way  to  improve  his  appearance),  I  liad  certain  qualms  of 
conscience  about  taking  his  life ;  still  it  was  in  the  cause  of  ento- 
mology, and  for  the  furtherance  of  science  his  life  was  sacrificed. 
Now  he  was  dead ;  how  was  I  to  proceed  ?  1  had  cut  np  and  lUs- 
sccted  many  insects  as  well  as  birds ;  but  to  cut  up  a  toad,  and 
before  breakfast — "there's  the  rub"  —  that  grey,  warty  toatl,  no 
l>eautiftil  eyes  now.  One  slash  of  the  kuife  through  the  skin, 
another  through  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  and  the  jHwr  creature's 
breakfast  was  exposed. 

I  was  a  little  disupiKtinted  at  first,  as  one  or  two  couunou  forms 
of  beetles  presented  tlicmsclve«,  that  might  have  been  nbtiuncd 
without  sacrificing  the  iwor  animal ;  still,  I  reasoned  as  he  luul 
been  up  nearly,  or  perhaps  all  night,  collecting,  and  I  had  nut,  he 
must  have   taken   some  siiecles  not  in  my  collection.     Having 
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scraped  the  contents  of  his  stomach  into  my  bottle  of  spirits,  I 
started  home,  resolve<l  to  see  what  the  insects  were  before  break- 
fast. 

I  spread  them  out  on  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  an<l  counted 
them,  tlie  result  being  as  follows,  naming  them  for  the  benefit  of 
mv  entomolojjical  fnends,  who  have  not  made  use  of  the  toad  as  a 
collector  of  insects  :  — 

There  were  thirteen  perfect  specimens,  liz., — 

No.  of  8peeimeii«. 

Cyniindis  ])iloAa,  rare one. 

Platynus  ciii)riponnii«,  common two. 

Ilcmbidimn  qiindrimaculatum,  uncommon one. 

Gei"coyn,  undetcrminerl, •       .       .  three. 

Tuchyponis  Jocosui^,  common. one. 

PaKlcruH  littorarius,  rare, one. 

Tps  fhcintus,  common, three. 

Ips  sanguinolentus,  common, one. 

Besides  the.se,  there  was  one  elytron  each  of  Hippodamia  and 
of  ikachycantha  ;  also  vestiges  of  legs  and  wings  of  other  insects. 

I  have  killed  several  toads  since,  with  similar  results ;  one,  I 
may  mention,  had  the  stomach  filled  with  a  species  of  Chrysome- 
Ifdce^  Doryphora  tnmaculata^  amounting  to  eleven  specimens.  He 
had  evidently  come  across  a  colony  of  that  insect,  and  made  a 
hearty  breakfast.  I  may  state  that  this  insect  was  in  great  abun- 
dance, during  18G4,  on  the  Island  of  Montreal.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  last  sunnner,  18G8 ;  taking  them  by  the  score  on  the 
Mountain,  also  along  the  river  at  Iloehelaga. 

The  earlier  you  go  out  in  the  morning  the  better ;  before  sun- 
rise, if  possible,  ere  the  process  of  digestion  has  gone  too  far. 

Birds  are  also  verj'  useful  as  collectors  of  insects,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  from  one  of  tlie  daily  papers,  being  only 
one  of  many  thousand  examples  :  — 

Birds  The  Farmek^s  Friends.  — An  intelligent  farmer  boy  in  Illinois  observed  a 
Mmall  flock  of  «iii:dl9.  commencing  at  one  side  of  a  cornfield,  taking  about  five  rows 
regularly  through  the  field,  scratching  and  picking  around  every  hill,  then  returning 
and  taking  another  five  rows,  until  thinking  Uiey  were  pulling  up  the  com,  he  shot 
one  and  then  examined  tlie  field.  On  the  ground  they  had  been  over,  ho  found  but  one 
stalk  of  com  disturbed,  but  in  the  qnaiPs  crop  he  found  one  cut  worm,  twenty-one 
striped  vine  bugs,  over  a  hundred  chintz  bugs  that  he  could  distinctly  count,  and  a 
mass  apparently  consisting  of  hundreds  of  chintz  bugs,  but  not  one  kernel  of  com. 
During  the  past  five  years  the  quails  in  that  vicinity  have  been  decreasing,  and  the 
chintz  bug  increasing. 

It  will  thus  be  seen,  from  what  has  been  said  regarding  the 
habits  of  those  humble  animals,  toads  and  birds,  what  great  ser- 
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vices  thev  roiulcr  to  man  in  the  economy  of  nature,  an<l  will,  it  is 
hopeil,  tend  to  show  that  it  is  the  ihity  of  all,  especially  of  agricul- 
turists, to  preserve  such  valuable  animals. —  Canadian  XaturaUnt 
am!  Geologist. 
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BY  PROFKSSOK  L.   W.   BAILEY. 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  ft*om  the  title  alx)ve  given,  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  author,  in  the  following  "  Sketches"  to  impose  u|K)n 
the  readers  of  the  Naturalist,  either  a  temperance  tract,  or  a  trea- 
tise on  hydropathy,  a  Usher's  manual,  or  even  a  guide  to  the  lakes. 
The  disciples  of  Isaac  Walton  will  find  that  like  Buller,  I  have 
tabooed  the  whole  subject  of  angling,  "  and  all  its  endless  Iwthera- 
tion  about  baskets  and  rods,  and  reels  and  tackle — salmon-trout, 
sea-trout,  perch,  pike,  etc.,"  —  nor  must  the  tourist  look  hero  for 
descriptions  of  the  picturesque,  the  beautiful,  and  the  grand,  as 
displayed  in  the  scenery  of  our  unrivalled  rivers,  lakes  and  cata- 
racts. My  object,  on  the  contrary*,  is  to  allude  but  slightly,  if  at 
all,  to  the  charms  of  our  inland  aquatic  scenery,  or  even  to  such 
objects  of  natural  history,  as  may  meet  the  eye  of  every  ob- 
server, but  rather  to  present,  in  a  familiar  way,  some  account  of 
the  minute,  but  marvellous  wonders,  which  may  be  found  by  the 
aid  of  the  microscope  in  every  pool,  pond,  lake  or  river  in  om* 
country'.  As  the  sketches  in  question  have  not  the  formality-  of  a 
scientific  treatise,  and  are  divested  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
technical  language,  I  hope  they  may  find  some  readers  among 
those  who  might  be  repelled  by  a  more  pretending  title  or  a  more 
l>ouderous  theme.  If  the}'  serve  to  recall  to  the  accomplished 
microscopist,  some  of  the  pleasures  which   have  often   *'  lent  a 


*Tlio  idea  of  these  sketches  was  first  siiggesteil  by  some  manuscript  noti's,  lea 
among  the  papers  of  my  faUicr,  the  late  Prof.  J.  W.  Bailoy,  of  West  Point,  an«l  which 
had  been  written  with  a  view  to  the  preparation  of  a  small  volume,  similar  in  its  gen- 
eral character  to  '*  the  Sea-side  Book'*  of  Harvey,  bat  relating  exclusively  to  the  more 
minute  and  microscopic  forms  to  bo  met  with  in  ordinary'  fVesh  waters.  A  few  pages 
only  of  this  work  having  been  completed,  and  the  present  writer  not  being  in  a  position 
to  carry  out  the  intention  originally  entertained,  he  has,  in  the  following  pages,  embod- 
ied a  portion  of  the  notes  in  qnestion.  in  a  modified  form,  with  the  results  of  such  ob- 
aervations  as  he  has  himself  been  able  to  make  upon  the  subjects  alluded  to.— L.  W.  B. 
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charmed  loneliness  "  to  my  own  pursuits,  or  if  they  shall  succeed 
in  awakening  in  any  that  curiosity  and  desire  for  more  intimate 
knowledge,  which  can  only  be  gratified  by  original  research,  I  shall 
feel  that  I  have  not  misapplied  that  labor  to  which  I  have  been 
urged  b}' 

''That  fond  desire  which  dwells  in  human  breasts, 
When  pleased,  their  pleasures  to  extend  to  those 
or  kindred  tastes." 


I.  THE  POND   AND  ITS   FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

'*  What  loTod  little  islands,  twice  seen  in  the  lake 
Can  the  wild  water-lily  restore."— Campbell. 

Is  there  any  New  Englander,  any  Northerner,  to  whom  these 
words  do  not  recall  some  favorite  haunt  of  his  youth,  some  of  those 
beautiftil  and  bright  sheets  of  liquid  crystal,  which  are  so  profbsely 
scattered  over  the  northern  portions  of  our  country,  lending  beauty 
to  many  a  landscape,  which,  without  these  ornaments,  would  be 
dull  and  uninteresting?  All  who  remember  such  scenes,  will  agree 
that  what  the  lakes  arc  to  the  landscape,  the  lilies  are  to  the  lake, 
adding  a  charm  which  we  never  fail  to  miss  when  they  are  not 
present.  Without  them  there  is  always  felt  a  loneliness,  a  want 
of  animation  and  cheerfulness,  the  cause  of  which  we  may  not  be 
conscious  of,  but  the  contrast  to  which  is  at  once  pei-ceived  if  we 
chance  to  find  a  pond 

"  Where  in  the  midst,  upon  her  throne  of  gr^n 
Sits  the  large  lily,  as  the  water's  queen."—  Crabde. 

We  then  feel  that  she  it  is  who  apparently  lends  life  and  light  to 
all  around,  and  we  can  but  acknowledge  that  she  well  deserves  her 
aquatic  throne. 

In  company  with  this  queen  of  the  waters,  there  is  usually  found 
a  bright  bevy  of  maids  of  honor  well  worthy  to  grace  her  court. 
The  delicate  little  Floating  Heart  (Limnanthemum  lacunosum)^ 
the  curious  Water-shield  {Braaenia  peltcUa  Pursh)  the  purple  and 
yellow  Utricvlaria  are  among  her  train ;  while  the  coarse  but 
curious  Yellow  Lily  (Nuphar  advena  Ait),  the  slender  Pipewort 
(Eriacaulon  aeptangulare) ,  the  white  AiTOW-head  (Sagittaria  vaii' 
abilis)  and  the  purple  Pickerel-weed  {Pontederia  cordata  L.)  stand 
as  sentinels  around.  But,  as  I  have  said,  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  dwell  upon  those  charms  of  lake  scenery  which  must  be 
obvious  to  every  observer.    Let  us  then  turn  not  unlovingly  from 
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whnt  lie  wim  runs  may  n-nil,  niui  arniod  witli  lln-  microsc-ojit  nwk 
out  uew  Hoiirces  of  ploumiri'  in  iU  wonderfiil  rerelatioiia. 

Tlie  ]ili\ntHto  whicti  reference  ha«  l>eeii  made,  though  in  tlu.-m> 
selves  Tnr  froiu  being  uiiomseopie,  afford  many  points  of  tiilcrcst 
to  the  microscopical  Iiotniiiet.  lu  tbe  Nytnphceu,  Nii]>har  ntid  Lim- 
iiaiithemiira,  for  cxumple,  nre  presented  vessels  of  an  unusual  form, 
marked  like  the  ordinary  dotted  ducts  so  common  among  land 
lilnnts,  but  singularly  branclietl  in  a  maoner  quite  unlike  wliut  i« 
usually  met  with  in  the  latter.  These  vessels  may  be  easily  Been 
in  a  thin  sUce  of  the  8t«ntn  of  the  leaf  or  flower,  or  they  may  he 
obtained  completely  isolated  by  letting  portions  of  the  plant  mac- 
erate in  a  glass  of  water  for  a  few  days  iu  summer,  until  partial 
decomiwsitioii  has  taken  place,  when  the  ^-easels  in  qnestion  may 
be  easily  pickeil  out  witli  the  point  of  a  iiefMllo  and  examined  by 
themselves.  In  the  pure  limpid  jelly  which  invests  tlie  yonnget 
parts  of  the  Water-shield  {Brasfuia  peltata)  is  another  object 
wliieh  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  liotanical  student. 
If  this  be  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  will  bo  found  that 
the  plant  is  not  sorrounded,  as  it  appears  to  the  nake<l  eye.  by  a 
mass  of  homogeneous  unorganized  jelly,  but  that  it  is  covered  with 
minute  hairs,  each  one  of  which  is  the  axis  of  a  cylindrical  mass 
of  jelly  oxcret«d  by  itself.  In  tbe  Pickerel-weeil  (PoiUederia  car- 
data)  an  interesting  subject  of  study  may  be  found  in  the  slender 
crystals  (rapliides)  contained  within  the  large  ellipsoidal  cells,  of 
which  this  plant  contains  such  great  nnmbers,  both  the  crystals 
and  the  cells  being  much  like  tliose  which  have  Iwcn  called 
"  Biforines  "  and  which  occur  in  Calla,  Amin  and  other  plants  of 
tlie  natural  family  Araee<r.  The  tnie  biforineM  when  separatod 
from  the  other  tissues  in  water,  rapidly  diachiu-ge  the  crystals  from 
one  or  both  ends  of  the  cells,  and  often  with  snch  for(«  as  to  drive 
the  cells  backwards  like  a  rocket,  but  this  action  is  apparently 
wanting  in  the  crystalline  bundles  of  Pontederia.  The  dia- 
phragms or  thin  plates  of  cellular  tissue,  met  with  in  the  stem  and 
pi'tioles  of  this  plant  will  also  be  fonnd  to  afford  very  bcautiflll 
objects  for  the  microscoiie. 

The  Water  Lobelia  (/y,  Dortmanna)  is  an  interesting  plant, 
easily  recognized  by  its  naked  stem  flowering  above  water,  while 
its  base  is  snrronndetl  by  a  >itiuch  of  nwlical  leaves  reduced  to 
mere  petioles,  lliis  plant,  like  all  of  its  tribe,  has  a  milky  juice, 
and  the  latex  vessels  iit  which  it  circulates  may  be  fonnd  in  the 
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loaves,  and  be  isolated  with  groat  ease  by  the  method  of  macera- 
tion and  partial  decomposition  above  mentioned.  A  better  plant 
for  exhibiting  this  peculiar  form  of  vegetable  tissue  can  scared}' 
be  found. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  aquatic  plants  are  the  Duck- 
weeds (species  of  Lemna)  some  of  which  are  the  smallest  of  all 
flowering  plants,  and  yet  possess  everj*  essential  organ.  The  leaf 
and  stem  are  confounded  while  the  root  is  reduced  to  one  or  more 
capillary  fibres,  in  the  centre  of  which  minute  spiral  vessels  may 
be  detected.  On  the  surface  of  the  pond,  are  stoynates  or  breath- 
ing-pores of  the  usual  form,  and  among  its  cells  may  be  found 
starch  globules  and  a  few  cylindrical  and  stellate  groups  of  crys- 
tals. The  flowers  are  the  simplest  possible,  consisting  of  two 
staminate  and  one  pistillate  flower,  supported  by  a  scale-like 
spathc,  and  with  no  trace  of  any  other  floral  envelope.  The  male 
flowers  have  but  one  stamen  and  one  of  these  flowers  always  comes 
to  maturity,  and  discharges  its  pollen  in  advance  of  the  other. 
The  pollen,  when  received  upon  the  stigma,  develops  pollen-tubes 
as  in  other  plants.  In  short,  no  structure  or  function  of  the 
larger  plants  is  wanting  iu  these  dwarfs  of  Flora's  kingdom.  Tlic 
Duck-weed  is  one  of  the  plants  which  often  form  "  the  green  man- 
tle of  the  standing  pool,"  which  is  often  considered  as  the  evi- 
dence of  impurity,  but  which,  like  all  growing  vegetation  in  such 
situations,  by  absorbing  nitrogenized  matters  and  evolving  oxygen 
serves  to  purify  and  sweeten  the  water.  Any  one  may  convince 
himself  of  this  important  agenc}'  of  growing  plants  by  putting 
a  little  decaying  organic  matter  in  two  vessels  of  water,  one  of 
which  has  growing  plants  immersed  in  it,  and  the  other  has  not. 
The  last  will  be  putrid  and  oflensive  in  a  few  days,  while  the  for- 
mer may  be  kept  for  months  in  a  pure  condition.  The  Lemna 
may  be  easily  kept  in  a  glass  of  water  with  a  little  pond  mud  at 
the  bottom,  and  may  be  thus  watched  in  all  its  stages  of  develop- 
ment. It  will  be  found  that  it  has  the  singular  habit  of  hiberna- 
ting. On  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  it  will  be  seen  to  sink  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  where  it  will  remain  all  winter,  but  will 
rise  again  to  float  on  the  surface  as  soon  as  it  feels  the  warmth  of 
the  vernal  sun. 

Let  us  now  quit  the  surface  of  our  pond,  and,  looking  below,  sec 
what  we  can  find  in  its  "  green  and  glassy  gulfs."  Tnie  to  our 
plan  of  only  attending  to  the  microscopic,  I  shall  not  stop  to  de- 


scribe  the  various  intercBtiiig  eubmei^ccl  jilants  which  will  nittu- 
mlly  attract  the  attention.  The  beailliful  feathery  MgriofiJii/lliiTn 
(uwt  Nditu,  the  intereatiug  Ceratophyllum,  llie  submerged  leaves  of 
the  wlut«  and  yellow  Kaniiiiculiis  (^V.  ai/iiatilia  and  A'.  Purakii)  re- 
duced to  a  rnUBs  of  branching  vessels,  with  a  mere  trace  of  part'n- 
chjtna;  the  various  species  of  Potamogeton,  the  Hippui'ie.  etc.. 
etc.,  will  all  prove  of  great  interest  to  the  botanical  student,  but 
we  will  at  present  attend  to  those  plants  only  which  afford  good 
views  oF  the  motion  of  the  sap. 

Among  the  best  plants  for  studying  this  circulation  are  those  of 
the  Chora  family,  a  group  of  plants  formerly  included  among  the 
Algie,  but  now  reganled  as  occupj-ing  a  separate  and  somewhat 
higher  position.  They  are  very  common  in  ponds,  streams  and 
ditches  in  all  parts  of  our  country,  and  may  easily  be  recognize*! 
by  their  leafless  stems  and  branches  composed  of  long  joints 
which  are  scarcely  larger  around  than  a  common  knitting- needle. 
Each  of  these  joints  is  a  single  cell,  within  the  walls  of  which  are 
seen  minute  green  pai-ticles.  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  which  go 
ohliqnely  arunnd  the  joint,  leaving  at  one  place  a  narrow  colorless 
bnnd.  It  does  not  need  a  very  high  niagnif^'ing  power  to  see  in 
these  tubes  a  most  benutifhl  display  of  tlie  phenomena  of  circula- 
tion.    The  fluid  may  be  seen 


along  one  side  of  the  colorless  band,  and  proceediug  along  tlie 
whole  length  of  the  joint  until  it  reaches  the  extremity,  where  it 
tnms  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  band.  The  large  starch 
globules  and  other  masses  which  are  borne  along  by  the  current, 
enable  us  to  follow  its  course  and  even  to  measure  its  velocity. 

A  verj-  ftill  account  of  the  observations  made  on  the  circulation 
in  Chara  and  Nitella,  by  Amici,  Slack,  Varley,  Dutrochet  and  oth- 
ers, will  be  found  in  llassal's  Fresh  Water  Algos.  p.  78.  These 
)>lants  may  be  kept  in  gloss  vases  without  any  trouble  and  will 
prove  of  great  interest  to  the  microscopist  not  only  for  the  phe- 
nomena  of  circulation  but  also  for  the  curious  structure  of  their  or- 
gans of  reproduction.  Tlioec  organs  are  known  by  the  name  of  the 
nucule  and  the  granule,  the  former  being  considered  by  some  au- 
thors as  the  female  and  the  latter  as  the  male  flower.  The  nucule 
consists  of  a  globular  body  surrounded   by  fme    spirally -twisted 
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tubes  which  closely  envelop  it.  It  contains  numerous  starch  glob- 
ules and  is  capable  of  germination.  These  nucules  when  ripe  are 
quite  hard  and  not  being  readily  decomposed  are  often  met  with  in 
a  fossil  state  in  fresh-water  deposits.  Lamarck  mistook  them  for 
the  shell  of  a  mollusc  and  called  them  Gyrogonitett.  The  granule 
differs  much  from  the  nucule.  Its  exterior  presents  a  number  of 
triangular  plates  with  radiating  cells  and  indented  eilges.  Each 
one  of  these  plates  supports  in  its  interior  a  cluster  of  fine  articu- 
lated threads,  in  each  joint  of  which  is  coiled  up  a  spiral  cileated 
filament.*  Upon  the  bursting  of  the  globule,  these  filaments  {sper- 
matozokh)  escape  into  the  water,  where  their  wonderftdly  active 
movements  have  led  to  their  being  looked  upon  as  tnie  animal- 
cules. They  are,  however,  merely  agents  in  the  fertilization  of  the 
germ-cell,  and  are  analogous  to  the  singular  bodies  discovered  by 
Meyen  in  the  antheridia  of  mosses. 

The  ^itella  (Chara)  presents  such  curious  phenomena  that  it 
is  certainly  worth  the  trouble  of  keeping  it,  and  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  effect  this.  Each  cell  of  the  plant  seems  to  have  its  own 
independent  life,  so  that  if  any  portion  of  the  plant  l)e  thrown 
into  a  glass  of  water  with  a  little  pond  mud,  it  will  continue  to 
grow  and  flourish.  "  I  have  sometimes  known  it  in  winter  to 
separate  at  its  joints,  so  as  to  give  a  number  of  completely 
isolated  cells,  each  one  of  which  continued  alive  all  winter,  dis- 
playing the  ordinary  circulation,  and  in  the  spring  developing 
a  whorl  of  new  joints."  * 

Another  plant  also  easy  of  cultivation  is  the  AVater-tape  (  VcUlis- 
neria  spiralis  L.)  which  shows  the  circulation  not  less  beautifully 
than  does  the  Nitella.  This  plant  grows  in  immense  quantities  on 
the  flats  in  the  Hudson  'River,  and  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  afford  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  a  boat.  Its  singiUar 
mode  of  fecundation  is  thus  describe<l  by  Dr.  Gray  in  his  excel- 
lent "  Botany  of  the  Northern  States."  f  The  stamiuate  flowers 
being  confined  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  by  the  shortness  of  the 
scape,  the  flower-buds  themselves  spontaneously  break  away  from 
their  short  pedicels  and  float  on  the  surface,  where  they  expand 
and  shed  their  pollen  around  the  fertile  flowers  which  are  raiseil  to 
the  surface  at  this  time ;  fertilization  being  thus  accomplished , 
the  thread-form  fertile  scapes  coil  spirally,  and  draw  the  ovary 
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under  the  water  to  ripen."    It  is  to  these  phenomena  that  the  fan- 
ciful Danvin  alhides  in  the  following  lines  — 

**  As  dash  the  wavob  on  India's  breezy  strand 
Her  flushed  cheek  pressed  upon  her  Illy  hand 
Vullii«uer  Aits,  upturns  her  tcarAil  eyes 
Calls  her  lost  lover  and  upbraids  the  nkles." 

— LOVE8  OF  THE  PLANTS. 

In  future  ''sketches"  we  shall  endeavor  to  obtain  some  ftirther 
glimpses  at  the  mar\Tls  of  pomhlife. 

Note.— Hie  circulation  of  the  fluids  may  be  seen  in  many  land  as  well  as  water 
plants.  The  currents  in  the  monllifbnn  hairs  on  the  anthers  of  the  common  Spider- 
wort  (7VcKiescciii/ia  Virginica)  arc  well  known  to  mici*oscopists,  and,  imlectl,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  liairs  of  motit  plants  in  some  stage  of  their  growth  exhibit  similar 
phenomena.  Among  our  native  land  plants  few  exhibit  a  flner  display  of  these  phc* 
nomena  than  may  be  seen  in  the  youifg  hairs  on  the  ft-uit  of  the  Enchanter's  Night- 
shade (Cirrcra  Zufeltona  L.).  Currents  bearing  along  large  albuminous  ?  masses  and 
mach  resembling  those  in  Chara  will  be  found  in  all  the  young  hairs  around  the  base  of 
the  flower  and  fhiit  of  this  plant.  Currents  more  like  those  of  Tradeictnitia  may  be 
seen  in  the  hairs  withhi  the  corolla  of  the  common  Foxglove  of  the  gardens.  Lindley 
states  that  the  large  cells  of  the  rhizoma  of  the  Scouring  Rush  {Et/uisetum)  show  very 
dtsUnct  currents,  and  the  writer  has  seen  beautlAil  displays  of  Uiesc  phenomena  in  the 
cells  of  the  root  of  the  common  Asparagus. 


MODE  OF  PRESERVATION   OF  VEGETABLE  REMAINS 
IN  OUR  AMERICAN  COAL  MEASURES.* 

BY  LEO  LESQUEREUX. 

Remains  of  Plants  in  Coal. — It  has  been  erroneously  asserted 
that  the  coal  itself  does  not  contain  any  recognizable  vegetable 
remains,  it  being  merely  a  mass  of  bitumen,  independent  of  any 
of  the  plants  which  are  found  in  the  shales  overlaying  or  under- 
laying it.  Oui'  bituminous  coal  is  generally  a  compound  of  sup- 
posed la3'ers  of  crystalline  matter,  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  separated  by  a  thin  coat  of  pulverulent  coal,  or  mineral 
charcoal,  which  is  a  mere  compound  of  cellular  tissue  and  of  ves- 
sels of  plants,  t 

*From  the  Fourth  Tolume  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois.  A.  H.  Worthen. 
Director.    1870. 

tThis  Ihct  is  easily  ascertained  by  microscopical  examination.  Prof.  J.  W.  Dawson, 
of  Montreal,  has  closely  examined  this  charcoal,  and  published,  as  results  of  his  inter- 
esting researches,  numerous  forms  of  vessels  of  plants.  The  same  kind  of  researches 
had  been  already  pursued  by  Prof.  Goppert,  who  had  recognized,  in  this  pulverulent 
coal,  remains  of  jilants  of  every  fkmily  hitherto  known  to  occur  fossil  in  the  coal. 
(Quar.  Geol.  Jonr.,  vol.  5,  mem.,  p.  17.) 
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Generally,  this  agglomeration  of  broken  tissue  preserves  some 
outline  by  which  the  genera,  even  the  species  to  which  the  remains 
belong,  can  be  recognized  at  first  sight :  leaflets  of  ferns,  stems  of 
Calaraites,  bark  of  Stigmaria,  Lepidodendron,  etc.  But  besides 
this,  the  coal  itself,  though  more  rarely,  is  marked  with  distinct 
prints  of  the  plants  of  which  it  is  a  compound.  This  case  is  espec- 
ially observable  in  a  kind  of  hard,  laminated,  flint  coal,  obtained 
in  Mercer  county  by  Mr.  II.  A.  Green,  which  bears  on  the  hori- 
zontal surface  of  its  cr3^stalline  lamellse,  however  thin  they  may  be 
cut,  the  outline  and  nervation  of  leaves  and  branches  of  ferns, 
and  other  vegetables  of  the  coal ;  and  these  are  so  distinctly 
marked,  that  the  most  delicate  parts  are  as  easily  identified  as 
those  of  plants  preserved  in  shales. 

The  great  abundance  of  these  remains  show  that  the  whole  mass 
of  this  coal,  which  is  true  coal  and  burns  fVeely,  is  a  compound  of 
them.  In  the  cannel  coal  which  has  been  formed  under  water 
from  more  decomposed  vegetables,  the  forms  arc  more  rarely  rec- 
ognizable. Yet  the  cannel  coal  of  Breckenridge,  Ky.,  is  marked 
through  its  whole  mass  by  stems  and  leaves  of  Stigmaria  and 
Lepidodendron,  rendered  distinct  by  infiltration  of  sulphuret  of 
iron.  Even  in  the  anthracite  coal  of  Penn.,  whose  matter  has 
been  subjected  to  heat  and  fused  to  cohesion  after  the  transforma- 
tion of  vegetable  matter  into  coal,  one  can  easily  discover  an 
abundance  of  remains  of  plants  whose  genera  and  even  species  are 
sometimes  recognizable.  These  facts,  which  cannot  be  overlooked, 
may  be  taken  into  account  in  examining  new  theories  in  relation 
to  the  formation  of  coal. 

Vegetable  Remains  Preserved  in  Shale. — It  is  in  the  clay 
or  silicious  shale  that  the  fragments  of  plants  of  the  coal  eix>ch 
have  been  more  generally  preserved.  When  a  bed  of  vegetable 
matter  heaped  for  the  formation  of  a  coal  has  begun  to  cease  its 
growth,  its  top  indicates  a  greater  scarcity  of  vegetable  remains, 
mixed  with  a  larger  proportion  of  earthy  or  clayey  matter.  The 
coal  then  becomes  a  less  homogeneous  mass,  easily  separating  in 
layers  of  heaped  fragments  of  vegetable  and  foreign  matter.  By 
and  by,  the  vegetation  becoming  scarcer  by  superabundance  of 
water  upon  the  surface  of  the  bogs,  the  clay  is  more  thickly  depos- 
ited, and  the  vegetable  remains,  more  rare  and  scattered,  are  more 
distinct,  and  more  easily  recognizable.    When  preserved  in  that 
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way,  the  pinnts  or  tlicir  IVngtiientB  have  been  first  slowly  decatn- 
poBetl  and  softened  by  Iiumidity,  and  then  more  or  less  flattened 
by  comjireesion.  All  the  uaturalUts  who  have  examined  Uie  coal 
formutiouB  are  well  aciiuaiiitcd  with  the  appearance  of  the  remains 
fonud  in  shale,  and  sometimes  admirably  preserved.  Generally, 
tlie  woody  tissue  of  the  plant  bus  been  destroyed,  and  the  eurfhce 
of  the  stems  and  branches  only  arc  preserved  in  a  thin  coat  of 
coaly  matter,  beaiing  impressions  of  scars  of  the  bark,  etc.  For 
the  leaves,  the  coaly  matter  represcnls  the  whole  substance,  and 
for  the  ferns,  especially,  it  preserves  the  exact  form  of  the  vege- 
table, and  18  marked  l>y  the  impression  of  veins  and  veinlcts.  mostly 
distinct  to  their  last  divisions.  Some  leaves  of  a  coriaceous  text- 
ore  have  their  epidermis  hardened  by  mineralization,  and  separa- 
ble from  the  shale  like  a  transparent  pellicle.  It  can  then  be  easily 
examined  under  the  microscope,  and  all  the  details  of  structnre 
recognized.  It  is  especially  the  case  with  our  Didyopteris  rubfUa 
of  Mnrphyaborough,  as  also  with  the  leaves  of  Whittteseya  ehgana 
Newb.,  of  Ohio,  Sometimes  the  leaves  of  Nf^aropterie  kirsuta 
have  been  heaped  and  compressed  together  in  such  quantity,  Uiat 
the  pinnules  are  separable  from  each  other  as  a  carbonaceous  cuti- 
cle, presening  traces  of  the  primitive  organism. 

The  shales,  according  to  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  mixed 
in  them,  and  the  depth  at  which  they  have  been  formed  under 
water,  are  of  a  more  or  less  dark  color ;  whitish  or  yellowish  when 
of  IVesh  water  origin,  and  with  few  remains  of  plants  ;  black  and 
generally  more  homogeneous  when  formed  in  deep  water,  and  liav* 
ing  for  R  larger  projjortion  of  their  compound,  broken  remains  of 
organized  beings.  lu  this  cose  the  I'eniains  are  either  animal  or 
vegetable  mixed  together,  both  fVogments  of  molluscs  and  fisbes 
with  fragments  of  plants  recognizable  on  the  same  piece  of  shale, 
or  mere  remains  of  animals,  or  only  plants.  These  various  appear- 
ances are  easily  explainetl  in  considering  the  phenomena  accom- 
panying the  formation  of  the  coal  strata,  from  deposits  analogous 
to  those  of  our  existing  peat  bogs.  For  the  surface  of  these  bogs, 
even  in  our  time,  shows  the  same  differences  in  the  superposed  de- 
posits, according  to  the  depth  and  chemical  compounds  of  tlie 
water  by  which  they  become  covered,  either  by  casual  inundation 
in  the  interior  of  the  land,  or  by  slow  immersion  near  the  borders  ' 
of  lakes  or  sea  shores.  Even  where  the  cool  and  shales,  from  the 
amount  of  remains  of  fishes  which  they  contain,  appear  to  have 
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been  fonnecl  in  water  of  a  certain  depth,  the  matter  always  bears 
evident  traces  of  its  origin  from  land  vegetation,  and  never  from 
marine  plants.  The. lower  part  of  a  bed  of  coal,  worked  near 
the  mouth  of  Yellow  creek,  Ohio,  is  a  kind  of  cannel  coal,  or  very 
bituminous  compact  shale,  full  of  the  remains  of  fishes,  whose  en- 
tire skeletons  vary  in  length  from  one  inch  to  one  foot.  Yet  this 
shale  has  an  abundance  of  the  remains  of  land  plants  mixed  in  its 
compound.  The  same  case  is  observable  in  Kentucky — for  exam- 
ple, at  Airdrie,  on  Green  river,  where  the  upper  coal  (No.  11  of 
the  Kentucky  section)  is  overlaid  by  a  bituminous  laminated 
shale,  containing  teeth  of  large  fishes  with  trunks  of  Sigillaria, 
Lepidodendron,  etc.,  and  branches  and  leaves  of  ferns.  Those 
who  have  examined  our  immersed  peat  bogs  along  the  shores  of 
New  Jersey,  have  seen  in  activity  a  formation  of  the  same  kind, 
where  logs  of  large  trees  are  fished  from  a  depth  of  ten  or  fifteen 
feet,  out  of  beds  of  peat  submerged  in  water  deep  enough  to  feed 
a  variety  of  fishes  ;  while  here  and  there,  small  islands,  half  float- 
ing fragments  of  wood  or  heaps  of  mud,  are  covered  with  a  luxu- 
riant growth  of  ferns,  reeds,  or  bushes,  which  throw  their  debris 
to  the  surface,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  bottom  and  there  mixed  in 
the  bed  of  mud,  an  incipient  shale,  with  animal  remains. 

Among  the  various  metamorphoses  to  which  remains  of  plants 
have  been  subjected  in  the  shale  by  compression,  decomposition 
and  other  chemical  and  mechanical  agencies,  one  peculiar  phenom- 
enon is  worth  noticing  here.  In  the  shale  covering  the  bed  of 
anthracite  of  Rhode  Island,  the  whole  carbonaceous  matter  of  the 
plants  has  been  destro^^ed  by  heat,  and  the  mere  skeleton  of 
the  leaves  and  other  remains  is  marked  upon  the  shale  as  a  more 
or  less  distinct  mould,  often  covered  by  a  whitish  incrustation  of 
selenite.  In  this  process  of  fusion,  the  vegetable  fragments  have 
been  distorted  in  such  a  way  that  they  often  present  an  appear- 
ance far  different  from  that  of  the  species  to  which  they  belong. 
For  example,  in  some  branches  of  ferns,  the  leaflets  have  been,  on 

m 

one  side  of  the  pinnte,  extended  to  double  their  original  length, 
and  narrowed  in  proportion,  while  on  the  other  side  they  have  been 
relatively  contracted  and  widened.  Without  an  examination  of 
the  shale  at  Newi)ort,  it  would  be  difllcult  to  account  for  such  a 
metamorphosis.  At  this  locality,  the  shales  present  along  the 
shore  a  series  of  low  undulations,  resembling  slightly  elevated 
waves ;  and  there  one  can  see  that,  in  the  state  of  fusion  of  the 
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whole  mass,  the  remains  of  planU,  fulloning  the  force  of  uplieavnl, 
have  been,  at  poeuliar  places,  drawn  upwards  nnd  thrrefore  elon- 
gated on  one  aide,  and  of  (wuree  drawn  on  the  othtT  towards  the 
ruchia.  It  ig  peculiar  tliat  thu  rachis  and  st«ms  do  not  show  any 
appearance  of  flexure  and  of  deformation,  and  it  is  remarkable 
also  that  tlie  same  phenomenon  of  dimorphism  is  not  oliser^'ablc 
on  tlio  plants  i'ound  in  the  shale  of  the  anthracite  basin  of  Penn- 
sylvania, where  the  flexures  of  the  veins  of  coal  arc  often  abrupt, 
and  where  traces  of  tortion  are  frequently  seen  upon  fragments  of 
the  conibnstible  mineral.  This  deformation  of  vegetable  remains 
may  give  an  idea  of  the  difilcnities  encountered  by  the  patieontolo- 
gist  in  studying,  as  he  has  to  do,  mere  fragments  of  plants  in  their 
fossil  state.  Not  only  do  these  remains  generally  insufficiently 
reprtisent  tlie  whole  vegetable,  bnt  often  they  are  deformed  by 
rariouB  forces  and  intluenccs.  to  which  they  are  subjectetl  in  the 
process  of  mineralization. 

Ve«btari.e  RtiMAncs  Pheseiived  ttt  FcRRroiNous  Concretions. 
— As  for  as  we  know,  from  the  specimens  abundantly  found  in 
Illinois,  the  mode  of  preservation  of  fossil  plants  in  concretions 
is  somewhat  different  ftom  what  it  is  in  argillaceons  shale.  These 
concretions  are  found,  especially  in  the  shale  of  Gnindj'  county, 
irrf^idarly  scattered  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  strata,  iu  the  fonn 
of  oval,  more  or  less  elongated,  generally  slightly  flattcniitl  con- 
cretions. They  appear  to  have  been  formed  by  superposition  of 
concentric  layers  of  slowly  deposited  carbonate  of  iron  or  ferrugi- 
nous clay  around  central  nuclei,  which  are  most  commonly  parts 
of  {)lants,  Imnes  of  fishes  or  the  remains  of  insects  and  Crustacea. 
Their  size  and  form  vary  according  to  that  of  the  body  around 
which  tlie  deposit  has  been  made.  Some  small  leaflets  of  ferns  are 
found  in  nodules  which  are  not  larger  than  a  walnut;  pieces  of 
calamitcs  are  inclosed  in  cyliudricat  concretions  varjHng  in  length 
from  two  inches  to  one  foot  or  more ;  pinntc  of  ferns  or  of  Aster- 
ophyllites  hare  been  tliscovcacd  in  flattened  coiicretious  measuring 
abont  one  square  foot  and  only  two  inches  thick,  their  fonn  agree- 
ing more  or  less  with  that  of  the  body  around  which  they  havft 
originated,  though  always  showing  an  oval  or  round  outline,  by 
superposition  of  concentric  layers.  It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  the 
flattening  of  some  of  the  specimens  is  the  result  of  compression. 
Genernlly,  the  nodules  which  have  cylindrical  pieces  of  stems,  or 
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nutlets  for  naclei,  are  round  or  exactly  oval,  while  they  are  flat- 
tened for  pieces  of  ferns,  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  fVag- 
ments  which  they  have  entombed. 

The  origin  of  these  concretions  has  been  explained  in  admit- 
ting a  general  tendency  of  some  mineral  bodies  to  concentrate 
around  centres,  whether  solidifying  from  fusion,  solution,  or  vapors.* 
This  explanation  may  be  satisfactory  in  regard  to  other  kinds  of 
concretions,  but  from  their  peculiar  ix)sition,  their  fonii  and  size, 
varying  according  to  the  nature  and  outline  of  the  bodies  which 
they  contain,  the  nodules  of  Mazon  creek  rather  seem  to  be  the 
work  of  infusoria  or  Bacillaria  concentrating  molecules  of  iron 
around  some  centres,  as  it  now  happens  in  the  formation  of  the 
bog  iron  ore,  or  in  other  deposits,  in  springs  or  pools,  whose 
waters  contain  a  solution  of  iron.  This  supposition  appears  con- 
firmed  bv  the  manner  in  which  the  bo<lies  in  concretions  have  been 
preser\'ed  and  selected  for  preservation.  Though  generally  mere 
fragments,  their  integrity  is  complete,  and  yet  some  of  them  are  of 
very  soft  texture.  The  pinme  or  leaflets  of  ferns  are  always  found 
in  them  in  a  flattened  position,  their  axis  or  rachis  extending 
through  the  centre  of  the  elongated  nodule,  with  the  divisions  on 
both  sides ;  the  surface  of  the  pinnules,  slightly  swollen,  as  when  in 
their  living  state,  is  marked  by  recognizable  hairs  or  fruit  dots, 
with  distinct  veins  and  veinlets,  and  their  appendages,  like  the 
scales,  are  seen  in  the  various  modifications  which  they  present  in 
living  specimens ;  for  example,  long,  straight,  flat,  diverging,  on 
primary  racliis,  and  becoming  shorter,  niffl(Kl  and  curled  on  their 
upper  divisions.  Tlie  small  organs  of  plants  appear,  therefore,  in 
a  better  state  of  preservation  than  in  the  shales.  With  small  ani- 
mals like  crustaceans,  scorpions,  insects  of  a  fleshy  and  \evy  deli- 
cate texture,  the  preservation  of  form  is  still  more  remarkable. 
They  are  found  entombed  in  the  middle  of  the  nodules  just  as  if 
they  were  in  life,  or  as  if  they  had  been  transformed  into  stone 
while  still  living.  The  fmits  or  nutlets  are  not  flattened.  B}^  the 
section  of  the  nodules,  which  generally  break  into  two  equal  halves 
by  hard  strokes  upon  their  edges,  the  middle  and  internal  part  of 
the  fruit  is  exposed  to  view,  while  the  outside  surface  is  immersed 
in  the  stone.  The  numerous  cones  also  of  Lepidodendron  found 
in  these  concretions  are  equally  well  preserved,  either  whole  or  in 
part,  by  horizontal  cross  sections.      Some  specimens  not  only 

*  Dana's  Manual  of  Geology  i  !>•  030. 
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sliow  distinctly  tbe  {xxlicpls  of  the  sporniiges  nmi  the  liliulcs  in 
their  natural  position,  hitt  even  spornnges  with  their  (Wdis  hnve 
bpen  found  in  them,  without  perceptible  alteration.  In  tbe  cross 
section  of  these  Lepiclostrobi  tbe  sporangc  cells  rurm  a  central 
row.  which  is  surrounded  by  the  lila<les  in  the  form  of  a  etai-. 

Peculiar  species  of  plants  and  animals,  or  tbelr  IVagnieiita,  seem 
to  have  been  selected  as  the  nuclei  of  these  nmlules.  Tliey  con- 
tain, for  pxnmple.  an  abundance  of  leaflets  of  yarions  epi^cies  of 
yeuropterU,  especially  JV.  liirauta,  of  AlHlinpteria  SerUi,  of  iV- 
copterU  viiloaa,  P.  abbrpviala,  Hymenojihytiitea  Clarkii,  Annularta 
louglfnlia,  Sliffmarioide«,  et«.,  which  are  either  rare  or  have  not  yet 
been  found  in  the  shale  at  Morris,  whilo  these  shales  are  rich  in 
the  remains  of  Od^ntopteria  Schlotlteimii.  AlethopterU  ero»a.  Ulo- 
dendron,  Carpolilkes  vitillistriatua,  scarcely  or  not  at  all  preserved 
in  concretions.  As  the  bank  of  shale  bordering  the  bed  of  Ma2on 
oreok  has  not  yet  been  opened,  these  ditfercnces  may  resnll  from 
geog:raphical  distribution.  Yet,  as  the  animals  and  plants  of  soft 
texture,  like  tlie  species  of  the  genus  Sigillarioidea,  have  not  yet 
been  found  in  the  shale  of  our  American  Coal  Measures,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  these  remains  have  been  generally  destroyed  by  macera- 
tion, and  only  escaped  total  destruction  by  their  entombment  in 
tliese  nodules.  The  same  can  be  remai'kod  on  the  remains  of 
amiill  animals.  The  remains  of  fishes  found  in  these  concretions 
are  merely  bones,  scales  and  coprolites ;  while  of  mollnscs,  tliey 
have  afforded  only  some  agglomerations  or  very  small  shells. 

\'K(iEn'AllI.ft   ReMAIKS   FitESERrBD   BY   MtNRRAl.IZATlO!)   UK  TkIIE 

Petrification, — This  kind  of  fossilization  is  performed  by  slow 
infiltration  of  mineral  matter  into  the  substance  uf  the  vegetable, 
when  in  a  soft  state  of  decomposition.  The  phenomenon  is  pro- 
duced either  by  a  total  destruction  of  tbe  vegetable  eulistance,  for 
which  Band,  clay  or  oxyd  of  iron  is  substituted  by  infiltration,  or 
by  a  slow,  still  unexplained  mineralization  of  the  vegetable  sub- 
stance, by  silex  or  lime.  By  the  first  process,  the  whole  texture 
of  tbe  vegetable  is  destroye<l,  except  the  surface,  preserved  as  in 
a  mould,  which  shows  the  original  outline  of  the  vegetable,  and 
bears  the  cicatrices  of  the  bark  and  other  external  characters, 
which  often  render  it  recognizable.  These  moulds,  generally  cov- 
ored  by  a  coat  of  coaly  matter,  are  rarely  flattened  by  compres- 
sii)ti.  and  mostly  represent  trunks  or  branches  of  large  size,  some- 
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times  fruits  of  a  hard  consistence,  rarely  branches  and  leaves  of 
ferns.  They  abound  in  the  sandstone  beds  of  our  Coal  Measures, 
and  some  of  our  new  species  of  Lopidodendron  and  of  Sigillaria 
have  been  described  from  specimens  of  this  kind.  In  the  second 
case  of  petrification,  on  the  contrary,  the  surface  or  outside  of  the 
vegetables  is  generally  obliterated,  as  if  it  had  been  more  or  less 
decayed  while  subjected  to  mineralization,  while  the  internal  struct- 
ure is  preserved  in  its  minutest  details,  and  so  distinctly,  that  it 
can  be  studied  under  the  microscope  when  lamellse  of  the  fossils 
are  detached,  and  polished  thin  enough  to  become  transparent. 
Specimens  of  wood  fossilized  in  this  way,  though  often  remarked 
in  the  Carboniferous  formations  of  Europe,  and  very  common  in 
the  more  recent  formations  of  this  continent,  have  rarely  been 
found  in  our  Coal  Measures,  and  none  as  yet  have  been  obtained, 
except  from  Southern  Ohio  and  Northern  Kentucky.  Both  these 
processes  of  fossilization  have  acted  upon  vegetables  already  sep- 
arated from  their  support,  and  more  or  less  decayed,  or  upon  trees 
still  standing  or  still  living,  when  they  were  surrounded  by  the 
mineral  substances  which  caused  their  petrification.  Though  not 
quite  as  abundant  as  prostrated  fossil  trunks,  petrified  standing 
trees  are  not  unfrequ^ntly  obtained  from  the  sandstone  of  our  Coal 
Measures.  Near  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  some  petrified  trees,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  six  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  have  been  ob- 
tained from  a  sandy  shale,  and  transferred  to  his  museum  in  their 
standing  position,  and  with  their  roots  attached  to  the  trunks,  by 
my  lamented  friend,  D.  D.  Owen.  Though  entirely  metamor- 
phosed into  sandstone,  their  mould  preser\'e8  remarkably  well  the 
sears  of  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  leaves,  the  wrinkles  of  the 
bark,  etc.,  and  show  the  gradual  variations  which  modify  the  form 
of  the  cicatrices  in  passing  from  the  stem  to  the  rootfl.  Tnie  pet- 
rified forests  have  been  observed  in  banks  of  sandstone  of  the 
Coal  Measures  of  Pennsylvania  and  of  Kentucky.  This  phenome- 
non should,  therefore,  demand  but  a  passing  notice,  if  it  did  not 
give  rise  to  some  discussions  concerning  the  mode  and  cause  of 
dislocation  or  fracture  of  these  fossil  trees,  and  also  concerning 
the  causes  and  agents  of  their  petrification. 

Fossil  trees,  except  when  observed  in  their  standing  position, 
still  half  inclosed  and  sustained  in  the  matter  in  which  they  have 
been  originally  buried,  are  always  found  in  pieces  or  broken. 
This  is  observable  as  well  in  the  fossil  wood  of  the  Carboniferous 
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tncnsuri's  n»  in  ttiat  so  abunilnitlly  found  in  more  recent  forma- 
tions ;  for  example,  in  the  Cretaouous  and  Tertiary  )>cds  of  oiir 
continent.  Tlie  fractiirp  of  tlie  pieces  Is  of  two  kinds :  eitlier  ir- 
regular, in  various  directions,  like  the  breaking  of  mineral  sub- 
stances produced  by  liard  strokes,  or  Itorizontal,  as  if  by  a  kind  of 
<.'lt;avage,  tlic  separate  piecett  forming  disks  or  regular  cylinders 
of  varions  lengtbs.  Generally,  In  botb  cases  the  fractorod  surface 
is  clean,  smooth,  distinctly  tin§:ii1tir,  and  showing  that  in  most 
cases,  at  least,  the  breaking  of  the  tnmks  has  been  effected  atler 
the  fossi ligation.  Prof.  Goppert,  who  has  visited  the  fossilized 
forests  of  Egypt,  south  of  Cairo,  and  has  published  tlie  result  of 
his  researches,*  has  found  there  the  trunks  subjected  to  a  kind  of 
multiple  fracture,  produced  at  various  times  and  in  various  ways ; 
some  of  the  trunks  having  their  fraetuied  surfaces  obliterated  as 
if  by  decay,  others  showing  on  their  (Vagmeuts,  still  closely  ap- 
proached to  each  other,  evidence  of  recent  separation.  He  there- 
fore explains  their  fracture  as  due  to  mere  atmospheric  iuflnenceK, 
especially  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  which  are  not  rare 
in  those  regions.  This  explanation  could  be  admitted  for  Uie  ir- 
regular fragments  of  silicilied  wood,  foimil  in  connection  with  onr 
recent  formations,  and  which,  in  some  countries — in  Arkansas 
and  Mississippi,  for  example — are  in  some  places  strewn  upon 
Uie  ground  in  profusion.  Agglomerations  of  silex  are  rarely 
homogeneous  or  regularly  compact  throughout.  They  are  inter- 
spersed with  fissures  or  soft  veins  which,  when  penetrated  by 
water,  expand  under  the  influence  of  frost,  and  determine  frac- 
tures in  various  directions.  But  fossil  wood  broken  iu  that  way  is 
rarely  found  in  our  Carboniferous  measures.  Generally,  the  fossil 
trees  of  this  formation,  when  separated  from  tlie  mineral  sub- 
stances in  which  they  were  originally  imbedded  and  petrified,  show 
the  fracture  by  horizontal  di\'isions,  as  by  cleavage,  and  when  in  a 
standing  position,  and  token  out  of  the  matter  which  surrounds 
them,  they  separate  in  disks  of  various  lengths,  and  con  thus  be 
taken  out  in  pieces,  which  anperiiosed  afterwards  rebuild  the  ivbole 
trunk,  without  marks  of  any  otiier  mode  of  disconnectiou,  but  hor- 
izontal through  fissures.  In  that  way  the  different  parts  of  the 
trees  nicstioued  altove,  as  found  by  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  have  been 
t^eu  out  of  the  sandstone  separately  and  replaced  in  their  oiiler 
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of  superposition,  to  rebuild  the  vegetable  in  its  original  position. 
At  Carbondale,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  true  forest  of  Calamites  has 
been  crossed  in  the  opening  of  an  inclined  tunnel  through  a  bank 
of  sandstone  to  a  bed  of  coal  underlying  it.  The  flragnients  of 
petrified  stems  taken  out  of  this  passage  are  in  such  abundance 
that  they  have  been  used  for  the  construction  of  a  kind  of  gang- 
way for  running  the  coal  cars  out  of  the  mines.  These  fragments, 
nearly  without  exception,  are  mere  disks,  varying  in  length  from 
one  to  four  inclies,  without  relation  to  the  size  or  diameter  of  the 
stems,  whicli  measure  from  three  to  six  inches  ;  the  differences  in 
the  length  of  tlie  sections  being  as  marked  for  the  large  as  for  the 
small  stems.  All  these  fragments  represent  only  as  far,  at  least, 
as  I  could  determine  from  the  examination  of  hundreds  of  speci- 
mens, two  species  of  Calamites,  C.  JSuckouii  and  C  approxima" 
tus  IJrgt.  The  walls  of  the  tunnel  are  adorned  b}'  a  number  of 
these  trees,  still  in  their  standing  position  and  half  imbedded  in 
the  sandstone.  Though  these  stems  are  continuous,  they  show, 
at  various  and  irregular  distances,  horizontal  fractures  where  they 
])reHk  or  are  dislocated  at  their  separation  from  the  surrounding 
sandstone.  Some  of  these  trunks  of  Calamites,  which  in  their 
natural  state  were  evidently  hollow,  have  been  abruptly  folded  or 
crushed,  like  hollow  cylinders  in  bending  under  tlieir  own  weight, 
or  by  some  external  force  ;  Init  even  at  the  point  of  inclination  or 
tortion  of  these  stems,  the  fracture  is  horizontal  or  perpendicular 
to  their  erect  position.  At  Paintsville,  Johnson  county,  Ken- 
tucky, the  bottom  of  the  river,  which  at  some  places  has  been 
cleanly  waslied,  is  marked,  as  in  a  kind  of  irregular  mosaic  work, 
by  the  broken  tops  of  large  tninks  of  Sigillaria,  still  in  their 
original  standing  position,  all  horizontally  fractured.  One  of  these 
trunks  measures  twenty-two  inches  in  diameter.  The  same  pecu- 
liar kind  of  horizontal  fracture  is  generally  obseri'able  on  the 
silicifled  trunks  so  abundantly  found  in  some  parts  of  Southern 
Ohio,  especially  in  the  bed  of  Shade  river,  near  Athens.  They 
are,  most  of  them,  pieces  of  stems  of  fern  trees  (Psaronius),  vary- 
ing in  diameter  from  three  to  twelve  inches,  broken  in  disks  from 
two  to  fourteen  inches  long.  A  few  of  these  pieces  of  silicifled 
wood  are  irregularly  broken  and  disfigured  on  the  outside  by  mac- 
eration ;  but  generally  they  preserve  their  cylindrical  form,  and 
when  of  some  length  show  here  and  there,  at  various  distances, 
horizontal  splits,  uninterrupted  all  around  the  trunk,  where  a  dis- 
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ruption  is  cosily  profluced  by  a  hard  stroke.  From  the  groat  b*d  of 
sandstODe  ovcrlyiiig  the  Pittsburg  eoni,  near  Greeiisbuig,  I  have 
received,  from  Kev.  W.  D.  Woore,  large  specimens  of  fossil  wood, 
most  of  tliera  long,  irregularly  broken,  much  decayed  pieces,  e\-i- 
dently  representing  sectious  of  tniiiks  broken  lengthwise.  These 
were  found  In  various  positions  in  tlio  sandstone,  nnd  were  mostly 
broken  before  they  were  imbedded  in  it.  Kut  among  theio  there  i* 
one  nhich  bears,  attached  to  a  short  stem,  three  diverging  branches 
of  its  roots,  a  proof  that  it  has  been  buried  in  its  original  etaml< 
ing  position ;  and  this  one  has  its  top  horizontolly  broken  and  flat. 
From  tliese  data  and  a  nnmber  of  others,  which  it  is  useless  to 
mention,  being  all  of  the  same  kind,  anil  bearing  the  same  evi- 
dence, it  appears  that  the  fracture  of  the  fossil  wood  is  of  two 
kinds:  iiTegidar,  for  trunks  fossilized  after  prostration  or  in  a  de- 
caying &tat«,  OS  they  are  generally  foimd  in  our  Tertiary  and  Cre- 
taceons  strata ;  and  horizontal,  by  splits  perpendicular  to  the  natu- 
ral direction  of  the  stems  and  the  roots.  If  the  cause  of  fracture 
in  the  first  case  is.  without  doubt,  essentially  due  to  atmospheric 
agency,  that  of  the  second,  which  has  acted  upon  the  vegetable 
while  it  was  still  subjected  to  the  process  of  petrification,  is  cer- 
tainly different,  and  can  be  explained.  I  think,  by  the  difference  of 
density  of  both  the  surrounding  mineral  matter  and  the  iml>edded 
vegetable.  Evidently,  all  the  stems  in  the  process  of  fosailiza- 
tion  have  been  subjected  to  a  softening  process  of  their  whole 
mass.  The  outside  pressure  of  the  surronnding  mineral  matter 
must  have  been  felt,  and  can  have  acted  only  in  one  way,  that  is, 
vertically,  as  it  happens  in  the  forcing  of  a  tmdy  of  less  density 
out  of  water ;  and  the  result  of  that  action  cannot  but  have  been 
a  tendency  to  dislocation,  and  therefore  to  splitting  of  the  trunks 
in  a  horizontal  direction.  It  might  be  supposed,  perhaps,  that  a 
gradual  accumulation  of  sand  or  other  mineral  matter  around 
standing  trees,  in  biirj-ing  them,  has  formed  layers  of  different 
density,  whose  action  may  have  produced,  in  the  fossil  v^etable, 
zones  of  petriHcation  also  varying  in  density,  tending,  therefore, 
to  cleave  from  each  otlier,  and  horizontally  separable.  But  the 
roots  of  fossilized  trees  which  tend  downwards  in  an  inclined 
direction,  or  even  are  nearly  horizontal,  should  be  split  in  an  iu- 
cUoed  plane  and  not  perpendicularly  to  their  axis,  as  they  are,  at 
least,  on  all  the  roots  of  standing  trees  which  1  have  had  opportu- 
nitv  to  examine.    Moreover,  the  silicified  stems  which  have  been 
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noticed  above  as  marked  by  horizontal  splits,  are  of  the  same  com- 
pound in  their  whole  length. 

The  silicified  wood  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  Ohio,  as  that  also 
of  more  recent  formations  of  our  continent,  Aimish  us  some  valu- 
able data  for  the  examination  of  another  vexed  question :  concern- 
ing their  mode  of  fossilization,  or  rather  the  origin  of  the  silica 
which  has  produced  their  transformation.  Two  opinions,  above 
all,  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject.  Prof.  Goppert  thinks 
that  the  process  of  petrification  has  been  very  slow,  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  that  to  explain  it,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
water  in  which  the  vegetable  substance  has  been  transformed,  was 
richer  in  silica  than  it  may  be  now  in  its  normal  state.  Prof. 
Schimper,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that  the  water  in  which  wood 
has  been  silicified  should  have  been  of  a  higher  temperature,  more 
abundantly  saturated  with  silica,  and  therefore,  he  concludes  that 
the  kind  of  mineralization  has  happened  in  a  much  shorter  time 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  by  volcanic  agency,  as  is  now  the 
case  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Geysers  of  Iceland.*  To  sustain  this 
assertion,  the  celebrated  professor  says:  that  the  progress  of 
the  fossilizing  process  should  have  been  rapid  enough  to  reach  the 
whole  substance  of  the  wood  before  its  decomposition  by  putrefac- 
tion. But  the  woody  tissue,  when  entombed  and  protected  against 
atmospheric  influence,  is  unalterable  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  and  slowly  passes,  by  emerccausis,  into  coal.  It  is,  there- 
fore, conceivable,  that  in  the  first  stage  of  this  slow  burning,  when 
the  whole  vegetable  has  been  reduced  to  a  soft  matter,  it  may  be 
penetrated  by  mineral  fluids  which,  by  crystallization,  transform  it 
into  stone.  In  the  valley  of  Locle,  Switzerland,  large  prostrate 
trunks,  more  than  fitly  feet  long,  were  discovered  some  years  ago 
in  a  bed  of  sandy  clay  of  the  upper  Tertiary.  These  trees,  most 
of  them  Dicotyledonous,  had  their  bark  still  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  their  woody  tissue  ailmirably  preserved,  and  looked, 
indeed,  as  if  they  had  been  recently  buried.  Yet  their  ^vood  was 
soft  enough  to  be  cut  thi'ough  with  the  knife  without  effort,  like 
butter.  Beds  of  lignites,  in  Germany,  where  the  emerecausis  is 
in  a  more  advanced  stage,  contain  large  trunks  of  wood,  softened 
in  the  same  degree,  and  already  blackened.  In  that  state,  the 
woody  tissues  are  easily  impregnated  by  dissolved  mineral  sub- 


•  Traite  de  Pal.  Veget.,  p.  38  and  89. 
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Htaitc«E.  But  to  omit  theoretical  discuasion  and  mcn^ly  consider 
I'uc-ts  ol>servatile  around  us,  it  is  evident  tliat  our  silidfled  wuml,  ilb 
well  in  our  Coal  Measures  as  in  tlie  more  ri>c«iit  rormationa,  is 
found  in  connection  with  strata  nliicli  aliow  no  truce  of  volcanic 
agency.  Tlie  silicified  tninks  of  Southern  Ohio  have  been  washed 
out  liy  the  creeks  from  the  Malioning  sandstone,  The  area  cov< 
ered  liy  this  formation,  and  over  which  the  trunks  are  found  In 
greater  or  smaller  qunntit}',  extends  from  Athens  southward,  to 
the  Uhio  rii'er,  and  in  Virginia,  as  far  up  the  great  Keuawha  nver 
as  Charleston,  or  nbont  one  Imndi'ed  miles  in  a  direct  line- 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  volcanic  agency  in  that  country.  No 
disturbance  of  any  kind  is  observahie  in  the  strata,  which  hava 
their  normal,  slightly  marked  dip  lo  the  eastward ;  nor  docs  the 
sandstone  itself  indicate,  in  its  appearance,  by  a  variation  of  its 
compounds  or  of  its  density,  atiy  trace  of  metnmorpbism.  At 
GaUit>oliB,  near  the  mouth  of  the  great  Keuawha,  a  number  of 
fossilized  trunks,  still  buried  in  the  sandstone,  are  seen  protrudiug 
from  the  bank,  in  which  they  have  been  petrified  in  a  prostrate 
jKisltion.  As  these  trees  have  been  examined  alrcojiy  by  other 
geologists,  ond  mentioned  as  indicating  a  peculiar  direction  of  the 
current,  by  whieli  they  have  been  bronght  and  deposited,  a  short 
acconnt  of  them  here  may  not  be  uninteresting.  There  are  livo  of 
them,  from  four  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  their  length  nnknowu, 
lying,  two  in  a  southeastern  direction,  one  due  east,  aud  the  two 
others  due  south.  The  port  seen  out  of  the  sandstone  is  much 
decayed,  the  outer  surface,  where  it  is  preserved,  is  covered  by  a 
coat  of  cool  varying  in  thickness  iVom  one-half  to  one-fourth  of 
an  inch.  What  is  most  remarkable,  and  bears  diivctly  on  the 
question  of  their  petrification,  is  tliat  they  appear  to  have  been 
transformeil  into  stone  by  different  substances,  showing  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  mineralization.  In  one  of  these  trees  the  internal 
texture  has  been  destroyetl,  and  the  woo<ly  tissue  is  rcplaceil 
by  a  hard  calcareous  sandstone  or  clay,  separating  in  layers  of 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  A  second  is  a  com- 
pound of  small  crystals  of  iron  Dint,  its  interior  being  perforated 
lengthwise  by  a  number  of  irregularly  placeil  cylindrical  aper- 
tures, fillctl  with  small  iron  crj-stnis,  forming  regular  stars  of 
more  than  twenty  r&ya.  A  third,  of  which  I  have  obtained  largo 
pieces,  it  being  of  smaller  size,  four  inches  lu  diameter,  is  trans- 
formed into  a  compact,  opaque,  black  »tex,  which  does  not  pre- 
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serve  any  trace  of  organic  structure.  *  As  these  trees,  of  course, 
have  been  petrifie<l  where  they  are  found  now,  it  would  appear  as 
if  ditfereut  mineral  substances,  held  in  solution  in  the  water,  had 
acted  upon  the  woody  tissue  in  different  ways,  according  to  its 
nature.  In  any  case,  it  is  evident  that  the  petrification  has  been 
performed  in  various  ways,  by  the  slow  action  of  the  liquids  pene- 
trating the  sand,  and  not  by  the  uniform  crystallization  of  silica 
as  it  is  now  produced  in  the  hot  springs  of  volcanic  origin.  This 
is  more  evident,  in  considering  silicified  wood  of  our  more  recent 
formations.  Neither  in  the  plains  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  nor 
in  Eastern  Arkansas,  nor  in  Mississippi  and  Ohio,  where  fossilized 
wood  is  found  generally  associated  with  a  ferruginous  argillaceous 
sandstone,  is  there  any  trace  of  volcanic  agency.  There  is  merely 
an  evident  relation  of  this  kind  of  fossilization  with  the  deposition 
of  iron.  Li  Ohio  and  Virginia,  that  part  of  the  Mahoning  sand- 
stone containing  silicified  trunks,  borders,  and  perhaps  overlays  in 
part,  the  area  where  the  richest  and  most  numerous  beds  of  iron 
ore  have  been  deposited.  In  the  recent  formations,  the  fossilized 
wood  is  generally  associated  with  the  red  or  ferruginous  clay. 
Even  in  the  small  area  occupied  by  our  Post  Tertiary  formation 
at  Barlow,  Ohio,  disks  of  silicified  fossil  wood  of  dicotyledonous 
species  are  found  in  a  bed  of  red  ferruginous  clay,  associated  with 
species  of  shells  of  the  genus  Anodonta,  entirely  transformed  into 
a  compact  mass  of  oxj'd  of  iron. 


SYSTEMATIC  ZOOLOGY  AND  NOMENCLATURE. 

BY  ALEXANDER  AGASSIZ. 

The  first  requisite  for  the  accurate  discussion  of  any  subject  is 
an  appropriate  nomenclature.  The  great  influence  Linnieus  exerted 
upon  the  progress  of  Zoology  is  due  to  the  universal  acceptance  of 
the  binomial  system  as  a  most  concise  and  convenient  metho<l,  a 
tool  admirably  adapted  to  bring  order  into  the  chaos  of  names  of 

*It  is  marked  by  inflated  artlonlations,  like  a  species  of  Anarthrocanna.  Gopp.,  and 
is  as  yet  the  only  specimen  found  in  our  Coal  Measures  which  might  be  compared  to 
the  trunks  seeu  by  Prof.  Brongniart  in  the  coal  mines  of  St.  Etienne,  France,  and  com- 
pared  to  Bamboos,  flrom  their  inflated  articulations.    (Lyell.  Manuel,  4th  ed.,  p.  810.) 
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inniirocrable  aninitils  and  plants  previously  known  in  cacti  country 
siinply  by  their  vcrnatular  names.  In  the  hands  of  LiimiruB  it 
was  the  expression  of  vast  erutUtioa,  the  statement  of  the  ulHni- 
lies  of  animals  and  plants,  tlie  formula  for  the  clasaiflcation  of  the 
organic  ivorld  as  be  understood  it.  In  the  hands  of  his  folloners 
and  diaciples  it  iias  become  too  often  tlie  end  instead  of  the  means ; 
and.  in  the  last  years,  tlie  laws  requisite  for  the  estublisliment  of 
the  correct  name  of  an  animal,  or  of  a  plant,  have  become  often  sta 
dilticult  to  establish  as  the  most  intricate  legal  question.  The 
greater  part  of  recent  systematic  works  are,  of  necessity?,  filled 
with  pages  of  synonymy,  for  the  niost  jtart  taken  at  second  hand) 
which  have  been  handed  down  for  years  with  all  the  errors  of  quo- 
tations. It  certainly  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  the  nuits 
with  which  zoologists  work  should  be  well  defined.  But  has  syn- 
onymy, an  now  understood,  the  value  which  has  been  given  to  it? 
The  history  of  the  present  confused  condition  of  nomenclature  is 
an  interesting  one ;  it  is  the  attempt  to  show  by  the  binomial  ' 
system,  not  only  the  correct  name  of  any  animal,  but,  at  tlie  same 
lime,  give  a  short  historical  sketch  of  the  changes  the  nante  has 
undergone.  The  name  of  an  animal  or  plant,  is  that  binomial  com- 
bination which  it  has  tu'st  received,  let  us  say  A  6  f^om  Liunieus ; 
[_A  (generic)  6  (specific)].  Subsequent  changes,  sueli  as  the  trans- 
fer of  this  to  a  different  genus,  B  by  Cuvier,  are  simple  matt«rs 
of  registration,  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  anience,  showing  what 
Cuvier  thought  of  the  affinities  of  the  species  named  A  h  by  Lin- 
ticens.  When  then  we  apeak  of  this  species  as  if  i  Cuvier,  we  are 
recording  his  views  as  an  investigator,  and  this  docs  not  lessen 
wliatevcr  credit  there  may  be  in  the  original  description  of  .'1  6 
by  Linmens.  If  afterwards  Blainrille  comes  and  says  that  Curier 
should  have  referred  Abto  the  genus  C  of  Latreiile  and  ijnotes 
this  species  hereafter  as  C  h  Blainville,  he  is  only  recording  his 
opinion  and  so  on  through  indefinite  time.  Changes  which  the 
progress  of  science  render  necessary  in  the  position  of  A  b  ot 
Linmens  are,  or  should  be  <iuoled  under  the  authority  of  the  author 
who  proposes  them  as  expressing  the  actual  condition  of  our 
knowle<tge  of  the  affinities  of  the  species  Ab  o{  Linnieus.  Un- 
fortunately the  writing  of  the  authority  after  such  a  change  is  often 
considered  as  an  honor  by  natm-alista,  and  much  valuable  time  is 
lost  in  ransacking  old  Iwoks  to  find  out  incorrect  combinations, 
which  are  subsequently  corrected  with  great  flourish  of  trumpets, 
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as  if  this  process  advanced  onr  knowledge  of  the  affinities  of  the 
animals  under  discussion.  No  naturalist  ignores  wilfully  what 
others  have  already  done  l)efore  him  ;  it  is  generally  from  absolute 
impossibility  to  obtain  the  desired  information,  and  if  the  question 
of  nomeiiclature  were  generally  regarded  simply  as  a  matter  of 
registration ;  it  would  help  to  rid  our  systematic  treatises  of  a 
mass  of  useless  lumber.  * 

But  systematic  Zoology  used  as  it  should  be,  as  the  connecting 
link  between  all  the  branches  of  sciences'  forming  the  great  whole 
of  Zoology  has  a  totally  different  meaning.  It  becomes  an  epitome 
of  years  of  study,  the  concise  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  the 
writer  on  tlie  affinities  of  the  animals  he  is  discussing.  System- 
atic zoologists  have  until  lately  laid  claim  to  be  recognized  ex- 
clusively as  zoologists,  we  should  remember,  now  at  least,  that 
Physiology,  Comparative  Anatomy,  Moq)hology,  Eimbryology,  Pal- 
aeontologj'.  Histology,  Psychology  and  Geographical  Distribution 
are  as  much  a  part  of  Zoology  as  the  mere  (juestions  of  classifica- 
tion and  nomenclature.  Great  as  have  been  the  benefits  derived  by 
following  the  principles  of  Linnaeus  we  must  nowadays  return  to 
old  Aristotle  and  take  him  for  our  guide.  The  Aristotelian  view 
of  the  whole  knowledge  of  the  life  of  an  animal  is  the  true  con- 
ception of  what  Zoology  should  be.  The  convergence  towards  this 
broad  base  of  Zoology,  by  workers  in  the  different  fields  mentioned 
above,  shows  the  necessity  of  some  element  in  common  to  express 
the  variable  quantities  constantly  obtained  from  a  closer  and  more 
accurate  examination  of  nature.  This  element  systematic  Zo- 
ology furnishes,  it  gives  us  the  quantities  to  make  our  equations, 
and  when  it  takes  this  broad  form  is  no  longer  a  mere  dry  collec- 
tion of  meaningless  names,  but  becomes  our  interpretation  of 
nature.  The  facility  with  which,  in  a  new  country,  unknown  ani- 
mals can  be  described  and  the  notoriety  thus  readily  obtaineil,  is  a 
strong  incentive  to  go  on  with  descriptive  work,  not  that  I  would, 
as  is  frequently  done,  deny  all  value  to  systematic  Zoology,  but  it 

*  The  niles  of  nomenclature  generally  adopted  are  by  no  meane  VatlsHictory.  The 
exceptions  constantly  taken  to  their  application  only  increase  the  connision.  and 
the  attempts  made  by  tlie  British  Association  to  recommend  a  set  of  rules  for  tlie  guid- 
ance of  Naturalists  have  not  been  successAil.  The  recent  revision  of  these  rules  shows 
how  impossible  it  is  to  lay  down  general  instructions  intende<l  to  be  retrospective  and 
prospective ;  to  apply  them  to  times  of  which  the  sclentifl<*.  spiritwas  so  totally  different 
from  our  own.  All  that  we  can  with  any  Justice  demand  Is  that  the  original  name  by 
which  a  species  was  first  baptized,  should  be  recognize<l  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
if  it  is  possible  to  determine  this  name  with  accuracy. 
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should  not  be  forgotteii  that  the  true  purpose  of  sj-sU-matic  work 
mnet  be  to  increase  our  kuowledge  of  the  relationship  of  aiiimals 
of  any  special  group  already  kuown.  aud  serve  in  some  way  as  a 
connectiug  link  in  the  chain  of  the  various  branches  of  Zoology. 
We  liavc  our  memoirs  of  systematic  Zoology,  of  Psychology,  of 
Palieontology,  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  of  Histology,  etc.,  treat* 
ing  of  their  respective  sciences  as  isolate<l  departmcuta  and 
strongly  l>iaHHed  by  the  eharacteristi<!:s  of  the  scienceB  from  which 
they  origiuatcd.  Comparative  Anatomy,  and  Physiology'  as  well  an 
Histology',  lu^  the  children  of  Human  Anatomy,  and  this,  iu  its 
tnm,  was  gradually  developed  from  the  needs  of  medicine,  Em- 
biyology  and  Palaeontology,  though  so  intimately  connected,  are 
rarely  treated  together,  the  latter  being  considered  to  belong,  by 
birthright,  to  Geologj-,  Psychology  is  but  now  becoming  emanci- 
pated (Voni  speculative  Philosophy.  We  have,  however,  no  recent 
memoir  on  Zoology  in  the  Aristotelian  sense ;  the  sciences  forming 
the  branches  of  Aristotelian  Zoology  stand  upon  separate  podea- 
tnls.  They  have  grown  up  independently  of  one  another,  yet  they 
all  eonvei^e  towards  a  common  point,  each  an  important  part  in 
the  life  history  of  ever}'  animal,  and  the  common  link  which  is  to 
unite  them  all  is  (when  rightly  nnderatood)  systematic  Zoology. 
Working  in  this  spirit,  systematic  Zoolt^  helps  us  in  our  at- 
tempts to  understand  the  laws  of  nature  ;  these  mnst  remain  nn- 
intelligibie  to  him  who  is  busy  with  naming  and  classifying  mate- 
rials, reducing  his  science  to  an  art,  merely  accumulating  facts 
to  be  Blored  in  museums,  forming  as  it  were  a  library  of  nature. 
To  him  its  books  will  be  inaccessible  and  its  laws  as  inexplicable 
:is  are  tlie  laws  of  the  motions  of  the  planets  to  one  who  has  no 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  gravitation. 


WHAT   I  FOUND  AT  HAMPTON    BEACH. 

BT   PROP,    J.    W.   CaiCKERTKG,    JH. 


About  fifty  miles  nortlieast  from  Boston,  on  the  coast  of  New 
Hampshire,  juts  out  into  the  oc&&a  the  bold  headland  known  as 
Boar's  Head,  perhaps  half  a  mile  long,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 
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and  rising  by  a  gentle  slope  to  the  height  of  perhaps  a  hundred 
feet,  where  its  abrupt  sides  are  washed  by  the  waves ;  a  mass  of 
drift  with  alternate  layers  of  gravel  and  water-worn  stones  of  va- 
rious sizes,  gradually  wasting  away  under  the  encroachments  of 
wind  and  tide ;  the  old  fishermen  telling  of  the  time,  when  many 
rods  farther  out,  they  used  to  see 

**  Tho  Head  of  the  Boar, 
T0H8  the  foam,  fk'om  his  tuska  of  stone.'' 

• 

To  the  north,  a  long,  sloping,  sandy  beach  stretches  away  in  a 
sweeping  curve  to  Little  Boar's  Head,  three  miles  distant,  and  to 
the  south  a  similar  beach  curves  around  for  two  miles  to  the  banks 
of  Hampton  River,  and  those  Ri vermouth  Rocks,  whereof  Whit- 
tier  sings.  On  beyond,  lies  Salisbur}'-  Beach,  and  farther  on,  low 
down  in  the  horizon,  appears  the  blue  outline  of  Cape  Ann. 

At  the  northern  end,  the  beach  is  covered  with  huge  boulders 
as  far  as  a  granite  ledge  lying  midway  between  high  and  low  water 
mark,  hollowed  into  caves  and  recesses  and  surrounded  with  little 
pools  full  of  life  and  beauty.  From  this  point  a  hard,  smooth  and 
level  beach  stretches  away  for  a  mile,  till,  approaching  the  rocks 
and  the  river,  it  is  by  cross  currents  rippled  and  flirrowed,  afford- 
ing a  fine  opportunity  to  study  the  effects  of  tidal  and  wave  action. 
Back  of  this,  rise  a  number  of  sand  hills,  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  raised  into  fantastic  shapes  by  the  wind,  from  which,  when 
the  west  wind  blows,  the  fine  white  sand  drifts  across  the  beach 
like  snow  in  ^vinter.  Back  of  these  hills,  are  marshes,  interlaced 
by  a  network  of  small  streams  and  ditches,  attractive  both  to  the 
sportsman  and  the  naturalist. 

Suppose  on  a  pleasant  morning  in  July  we  rise  with  the  sun 
and  start  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  The  smooth,  shining  beach 
is  half  covered  with  the  advancing  or  retreating  tide,  and  with  our 
eyes  wide  open,  we  walk  down  the  sand.  Our  attention  is  soon 
attracted  by  a  number  of  curious  tracks,  sometimes  circling  around 
the  small  pools  found  in  the  hollows  surrounding  every  large  rock ; 
sometimes  leading  for  many  rods  in  a  straight  line  towards  the 
water.     Let  us  follow  one  to  its  termination. 

If  in  the  sand,  digging  a  few  inches  turns  out  a  little  crab 
(Cancer  Say  if)  who  if  set  at  liberty,  either  writes  his  curious 
hieroglyphics  as  he  retreats  along  the  sand,  or  more  probably 
commences  at  once  to  bury  himself  again  with  marvellous  rapidity. 
The  size  of  the  animal  will  be  found  to  vary  the  appearance  of  his 
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track.  [I'  it  lormiuatCB  id  a  pool,  n  close  osainiiiatioti  nil!  detect 
a  little  ilepression  in  the  bottom,  with  a  alight  but  constant  motion, 
and  a  stick  vnW  rove4il  his  crnbstiip  quietly  twiddling  his  thiuuliB. 
and  gi-eatly  averse  to  being  disturbed.  They  are  largely  used  as 
bait  for  Bine-fish,  not  often  hereabouts  for  food.  Tliey  rwjnire 
carel^il  handling  ae  their  claws  have  a  savogti  nip. 

A  different  track,  liner  and  broader,  leads  to  tbe  deep  burrow  of 
a  most  unsightly  worm,  perhaps  a  foot  long,  with  myriads  of  legs. 

Yet  another  to  a  large,  slow  moving  NaCica  heroa,  taking  his 
morning  walk,  his  huge  foot  am)  distendeil  mantle  causing  doubt 
whether  they  can  all  be  contained  in  the  shell ;  another  still  dis- 
covers the  beautiful  little  Naiioa  trisericUa. 

Nearing  the  water,  lines  of  sea-weed  mixml  with  larger  or  smaller 
shells,  mark  the  receding  waves.  After  storms,  immense  heaps 
are  tbrown  up,  and  collectors  may  obtain  beautiflil  specimens  of 
sea-mosses,  the  Irish  moss  {Cliondnta  eitculentus)  being  quite  abun- 
dant. 

Large  and  fine  specimens  of  the  mussel  {Mmliola  modioliis) 
are  found  attached  to  the  roots  of  the  Devil's  apron,  Laminaria, 
which  is  oft*n  seen  twenty  feet  in  length,  with  specimens  of  Saxi- 
c&va,  and  now  and  then  a  Chiton. 

On  the  beach  are  scattered,  often  thickly,  the  large  shells  of 
Cyprina  Islandica,  and  Mnctea  ijigantea,  or  hen  clam,  often  used 
as  milk  skimmers,  and  occasionally  perfect  specimens  of  the  beau- 
tiftil  little  Macha^ra  eostata.  The  common  sun-fish  or  jelly-fish. 
Aurelia  aurita.  is  very  abundant,  and  the  larger,  darker-colored 
Cyanea  Posteltii  is  not  rare. 

But  it  is  in  the  little  pools,  upon  and  around  the  ledge  of  rocks 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  lieacb,  that  the  lover  of  nature  will  be 
moat  richly  repaid  for  careful  search.  Sometimes  they  are  over- 
hung by  the  arched  rocks,  forming  deep  and  dark  recesses,  some- 
times in  the  full  light  of  the  sun,  revealing  the  minutest  objects 
upon  the  Ixittom. 

Delicat«  sea-weeds  of  various  colors,  with  minute  coralline 
growtlis,  encrusting  the  rocks,  cover  the  floor  of  these  pools  with 
a  carpet  of  richest  tapestry.  Swimming  about,  may  be  seen  vari- 
ous smaller  fish,  here  finding  u  safe  retreat  from  the  voracity  of 
their  bigger  relatives,  while  tlie  crabs  are  sidling  about  in  thetr 
awkward  yet  nimble  way,  and  now  and  then  n  dark-green  lobstt-r 
glides  about,  skilfully  elnding  any  attempt  to  capture  him,  while 
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the  little  saud-fleas  leap  in  all  directions,  like  so  many  gi*asshop- 
pers. 

Th^  rocks  are  covered,  in  every  direction,  by  an  encrustation  of 
barnacles,  Bcdanus  ovularis  and  elongatus,  whose  tentacles  waving 
to  and  fro  in  the  water,  were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  the 
feathers  of  the  young  barnacle  geese  ;  and  creeping  about  may  be 
found  in  great  abundance  the  common  cockle.  Purpura  lapUlus,  in 
all  varieties  of  color,  white,  yellow,  slate,  banded,  and  often  prom- 
inently marked  by  its  lines  of  gro>vth.  The  writer  has  one  speci- 
men, pure  white,  heterostrophed,  the  only  one  he  has  ever  seen 
among  thousands. 

The  animal  is  carnivorous,  and  may  often  be  seen  boring  his 
way  through  some  other  shell,  making  those  round  holes  often 
seen  in  dead  shells,  and  then  at  his  leisure  sucking  out  the  unfor- 
tunate inhabitant,  so  that  it  seems  poetical  justice,  when  he  in  his 
turn  has  his  shell  summarily  cracked,  that  he  may  be  used  as  bait 
for  the  cunner  or  sea-perch,  with  which  the  coast  abounds. 

The  three  species  of  Littorina,  L.  rudis,  L,  tenebrosa^  L,  palli' 
iUa^  are  seen  travelling  on  all  sides,  and  of  all  colors,  white,  black, 
red,  vellow. 

Tumbling  over  each  other  in  eager  haste,  are  various  dead  shells, 
each  tenanted  by  a  hermit  crab,  Eupagurus,  having  no  covering 
for  the  posterior  portion  of  his  body,  and  so  seeking  prot<3ction  in 
some  empty  shell,  brandishing  his  .claws  at  the  entrance  most 
fiercely,  but  often  overcome  and  driven  out  by  some  stronger  rela- 
tive attracted  by  the  superior  accommodations  of  his  tenement. 
Here  also  may  be  found  a  stranger  lately  arrived  upon  our  shores, 
but  which  has  been  for  several  years  working  its  way  south,  from 
Halifax,  whither  it  seems  to  have  been  imported  from  Europe, 
Littorina  litorea^  the  common  periwinkle.  The  shell  is  black,  and 
very  thick,  and  the  animal  may  yet  become  of  commercial  value,  as 
in  England,  where  everything  edible  is  used  for  food,  one  London 
firm  sells  annually  seventy  thousand  bushels  of  this  mollusk. 

Looking  closely  into  the  miniature  caverns  worn  in  the  rocks  by 
the  action  of  the  waves,  we  see  great  numbers  of  the  star-fish  or 
five-finger,  Asterias  vulgaris^  of  every  variety  of  size  and  color, 
and  may  with  interest  study  their  slow  locomotion  as  they  put  in 
action  their  myriads  of  suckers,  on  the  under  side  of  the  body. 
The  sea-egg.  Echinus  granulatusj  is  found  in  company,  moving  its 
long  spines  and  sending  out  hundreds  of  thread-like  suckers  be- 
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tween  them,  by  which  it  draws  itself  along.  The  sea-anemoue, 
Metridium  marginatum^  occurs  here,  and  with  a  little  care  in  the 
search,  may  be  seen  expanding  its  yellowish,  leathery  disk '  into 
ocean  flowers  of  great  beauty  and  varied  hues.  Small  sponges  are 
not  uncommon.  The  eggs  of  various  fishes,  as  the  sc{uare,  black, 
leather}'  cases  of  the  skate  with  their  four  long  spines,  are  not 
uncommon,  and  to  the  careftil  observer,  everj'  hour  reveals  some 
new  form  of  life,  or  discovera  interesting  and  curious  habits  of 
forms  already  familiar. 

In  the  ocean  are  found  in  abundance  the  cod,  the  h:uldock, 
the  pollock,  the  hake,  the  mackerel,  the  eunnor  or  sea-|>erch,  the 
flounder,  the  dog-fish,  the  fisherman's  s|K'cial  enemy,  driving  away 
all  other  fish,  and  even  eating  from  the  hooks  fish  already  caught 
on  the  trawl,  the  sculpin,  that  man'el  of  ugliness,  and  more  rarely 
the  skate,  the  cusk,  the  blue-fish,  and  occasionally  the  huge, 
mis8ha|)en,  abbreviated,  sluggish,  woithless,  shorter  sun-fish.  Or- 
thagonsais  mola^  looking  as  if  it  might  be  one  of  Darwin's  devel- 
opments, that  had  not  yet  attained  to  a  tail. 

In  the  marshes  back  of  the  beach,  all  sorts  of  water-fowl  abound, 
and  the  hunter's  gun  is  often  heard. 

The  flofa  of  this  locality  also,  is  full  of  intort»st,  especially  to 
one  unfamiliar  with  the  curious  fonns  of  the  spin}'  Sahola  Kali^ 
the  thick,  apparently  leafless  stems  of  Salicornm  herlxwed^  and  the 
cheerful  colors  of  the  beach  pea,  JjcUht/ntu  maritimuft,  fioweriiig  at 
inter\'als  all  through  the  season.  All  these  and  many  others  are 
found  growing  in  the  pure,  white,  dry  sand,  apparentl}'  incapable  of 
Aimishing  either  moisture  or  nourishment  to  any  sort  of  vegeta- 
tion. 

To  the  lover  of  nature,  accustomed  only  to  the  verdure  and 
beauty  of  inland  woods  and  fields,  or  the  majesty  of  mountain 
scenerj',  a  residence  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  at  Hampton  Beach 
could  hardly  fail  to  bring  much  of  novelty  and  constant  interest, 
while  the  cool  sea-breeze,  and  the  glorious  surf-bath,  bring  back 
vigor  to  the  wearied  frame,  and  the  everlasting  diapason  of  old 
Ocean,  thundering  against  his  rocky  shores,  can  hardi}'  fail  to  fill 
even  the  undevout  mind  with  thoughts  of  the  great  and  good 
Maker  of  all  this  beaut  v. 


HABITS  OF  THE  BLACK  BASS. 

BY  6.   T.    TISDALB. 

I  WILL  now  give  some  account  of  the  growth  and  habits  of  this 
fish,  derived  from  twenty  years'  experience  and  observation.  Af- 
ter stocking  a  pond  no  fishing  should  be  permitted  for  five  or  six 
years.  This  gives  ample  time  for  a  large  increase,  after  which  the 
observing  angler  may  class  them  as  to  size  with  some  accuracy. 
In  waters  adapted  to  their  growth  they  will  increase  as  rapidly  as 
perch.  In  six  years  after  being  spawned  they  will  reach  three 
pounds,  and  gradually  increase  to  the  maximum  size,  which  may 
be  set  at  five  to  six  pounds,  at  the  rate  of  about  half  a  pound  a 
year.  Very  many  fish  from  two  to  three  and  a  half  pounds,  have 
been  taken  from  the  ponds  stocked  in  1850  to  1852,  and  but  few, 
comi)aratively,  of  five  to  six  pounds.  One  of  seven  and  a  half 
pounds  was  taken  late  in  May,  1864,  which  I  had  placed  in  a  new 
pond,  two  years  previous,  then  weighing  three  and  a  half  pounds ; 
but  it  was  a  female  fish,  fVom  which  I  took  a  sack  of  spawn  weigh' 
ing  Uco  pounds.  Another  of  equal  length  taken  ftom  another 
pond  in  June,  after  it  had  spawned,  weighed  five  and  three-quar- 
ters pounds.  This  would  indicate  a  growth  of  one  pound  a 
year  after  reaching  three  and  a  half  pounds,  food  being  abundant. 
I  cite  these  as  facts,  with  some  doubt  as  to  their  general  applica- 
tion. The  absence  of  more  large  fish  may  result  from  free  fishing, 
and  the  greediness  of  the  larger  growth  of  fish  to  take  the  angler's 
tempting  bait.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  largest  fish  yet  taken 
appear  to  be  those  which  were  transplanted.  They  spawn  in  May, 
and  appear  to  occupy  their  spawning  beds  for  nearly  two  months, 
being  found  thereon  late  in  April,  disappearing  in  June.  Large, 
clean  places  are  scooped  out  in  four  to  eight  feet  depth  of  water, 
verging  on  the  shore  of  the  pond,  and  some  four  to  ten  feet  diame- 
ter. These  beds  are  made  on  sandy  or  gravelly  bottom,  are  dis- 
tinctly visible  with  fish  thereon,  ftom  a  boat  as  it  passes  over  or 
near  them.  The  trunk  of  a  sunken  tree,  a  shelving  rock,  or  beside 
a  lone  rock,  or  bed  of  rocks,  or  other  hiding  place,  is  a  favorite  loca- 
tion for  a  spawning  bed.  They  lie  in  one  or  more  couples  over 
their  beds,  and  here  for  the  period  of  incubation  they  keep  watch 
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and  ward  with  constant  fidelit}*.  Around  their  hods  may  be  seen 
peroh,  suckers,  eels  and  catfish  in  plenty,  ready  to  devour  a  por- 
tion of  the  ova.  The  bass  are  constantly  at  war  with  these  vora- 
cious depredators,  driving  them  off  from  moment  to  moment. 
•'un<ler  the  current  of  a  heady  fight."  Young  bass  are  not  seen 
in  large  numbers  like  the  herring  and  some  otiier  fVesh-water  fish 
swimming  near  the  surface  a  prey  to  their  enemies. 

In  eml)ryo  life  they  seem  to  come  in  a  moment !  From  close 
observation  in  a  small  pond  where  I  placed  several  fish  in  April 
and  May,  and  where  I  could  daily  watch  their  movements,  beds 
were  made  by  several  pairs,  over  which  the  female  hovered  contin- 
ually. Here  they  remained  until  the  24th  of  June.  Eveiy  hcmr  I 
watched  them  without  any  evidence  of  young  fry.  In  the  after- 
noon of  this  day,  after  an  hour's  absence,  1  returned  and  discov- 
ered several  hundreils  of  minute  young  bass  hovering  at  the 
surface  of  the  water,  while  the  parent  fish  was  moving  around  her 
bed  as  usual.  These  j'oung  fish  were  darting  al)out  with  activity 
—  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  looking  like  black  motes  in 
the  water.  For  tliree  or  four  da^'S  they  kept  in  tliis  position,  and 
then  scattered  about  the  edge  of  the  pond  among  the  gniss,  a  few 
being  thus  seen  for  some  two  or  three  weeks,  wlien  all  sight  of 
them  was  lost  till  September,  at  which  time  a  few  only  were  dis- 
covered of  about  two  inches  in  length,  with  the  tail  marked  with  a 
cross-bar. 

The  above  refers  to  the  JlrM  show  of  life  from  one  bed.  On  the 
28th  of  June  two  other  beds  in  the  same  manner  developed  their 
j'oung.  Most  of  these  died  or  were  devoured  by  the  old  fish.  The 
precise,  time  these  fish  spawn,  or  the  duration  of  their  spawning 
season,  I  have  not  yet  fully  discovered.  I  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  a  period  of  two  to  four  weeks  passes  before  all  their  ova  are 
deposited,  and  that  they  are  hidden  by  them  in  the  sand,  in  or 
around  their  beds,  receiving  impregnation  from  time  to  time  ft'om 
the  male  fish.  The  act  of  emitting  their  spawn  I  have  never  seen  ; 
and  repeated  eftbrts  to  express  it  from  these  fish  in  May,  when 
supposed  to  be  ripe,  for  the  puri)ose  of  artificial  impregnation, 
proved  abortive.  The  ova  of  this  fish  are  small,  about  one-fourth 
the  size  of  salmon  or  trout  spawn,  very  compactly  laid  in  a  film- 
covered  sac,  and  apparenth'  difficult  to  escape  through  any  artifi- 
cial process.  Further  experiments  beyond  doubt  will  elTect  this. 
One  fish  is  generally  on  guard  at  the  bed,  seemingly  quite  docile, 
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and  if  alarmed  moves  from  it  a  few  feet,  but  soon  returns.  This 
probably  is  the  female  exercising  her  maternal  care  of  the  young. 
The  young  fish  begi?!  to  be  visible  in  June  and  July  close  in  shore 
among  the  gravel,  pebbles  or  grass,  darting  with  some  activity, 
and  near  the  surface,  for  the  double  purpose  of  food  and  protec- 
tion. They  are  marked  with  a  small  black  stripe  across  the  tail, 
distinctly  visible  through  their  first  summer;  after  the  first  year 
this  disappears,  and  they  assume  the  general  character  of  this 
fish,  vurA'ing  according  to  season,  water  and  food.  They  are  about 
an  inch  long  when  they  first  disport  themselves,  and  reach  about 
three  inches  in  five  months. 

They  are  caught  by  trolling  with  an  artificial  bait  in  imitation  of 
a  fish  like  a  minnow,  or  a  fly,  the  murderous  spoon,  or  a  strip 
of  perch  or  pickerel,  or  any  other  fish,  with  line  extended  twenty- 
five  to  two  hundred  feet — or,  by  still  fishing  from  a  boat,  with 
minnow,  worm,  or  other  bait,  and  fVom  the  shore  with  a  rod-line  at 
long  cast.  When  hooked  they  plunge  deep,  and  then  come  with 
velocity  to  the  surface,  breaching  some  two  to  four  feet  out  of 
water,  repeating  this  several  times  with  a  shaking  motion,  as  if  to 
shake  the  hook  from  their  mouth.  Their  capture  affords  un- 
equalled attraction  to  the  angler.  Oft^n  two  will  strike  at  once,  if 
bait  and  fly,  with  long  leader,  are  used.  They  are  hardy,  tena- 
cious of  life,  and  will  live  a  long  time  out  of  water.  They  can  be 
transported  in  a  barrel  half-filled  with  water  in  cool  weather,  fifty 
miles  b}'  rail,  by  once  changing  the  water,  say  twenty  of  medium 
size,  with  entire  safety  ;  and  in  wann  weather  ice  must  be  used  to 
cooU  not  chilly  the  water  (say  to  a  temperature  of  fifty-five  to  sixty 
degrees) .  In  this  manner  they  can  be  carried  to  England  with 
proper  care,  especially  the  smaller  fish.  They  do  not  feed  much 
at  large  in  winter,  as  it  is  rare  to  c^itch  them  tlu'ough  the  ice,  and 
the  belief  is  that  they  will  not  bite  at  this  season,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule.  Indeed,  this  is  the  result  of  present  experiments,  as 
those  wintered  in  a  small  artificial  pond  recently,  show  that  they 
go  into  winter  quarters  by  December,  where  they  select  some  lone 
deep  place,  near  or  under  the  shelter  of  rocks  or  roots,  and  remain 
in  a  torpid  state  till  spring,  emerging  to  all  appearance  in  fine,  ac- 
tive, vigorous  condition.  They  feeil  much  on  flies  in  summer,  and 
the  calm  surface  of  the  lake  is  often  agitated  with  their  breaking 
for  this  purpose.  They  range  wide  in  quest  of  food,  often  driving 
small  fish  ashore.     In  August,  September  and  October,  they  are  in 
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the  bcftt  condition  for  the  tabic,  and  a  baked  black  bass  of  four  to 
five  pounds,  in  September,  with  every  appropriate  condiment,  is  a 
rich  dish,  wliich  all  who  taste  will  fully  appreciate.  —  Fifth  Jiejtoii 
of  the  Massachusetts  Commissioners  of  Fisheries^  1871. 


REVIEWS. 

Progress  of  American  Ornithology. — Mr.  Allen's*  latcKl, 
and  in  all  respects  his  most  valuable,  memoir  embraces  several 
distinct  essavs,  for  which  the  Mammals  t  and  Winter  Birds  of 
Florida  seem  to  furnish  merelv  the  occasion,  and  arc,  at  anv  rate, 
overshadowed  by  the  importance  of  the  general  questions  dis- 
cussed. He  has  worked  long  and  faithfully  upon  a  subject  of 
broad  interest,  and  his  labors  will  receive  attention,  no  less  from 
those  who  differ  from  him,  than  those  whom  he  convinces.  Stand- 
ing squarely  opposed  to  the  great  majority  of  ornithologists, 
his  arguments  must  be  refuted,  or  his  position  endorsed.  In  our 
present  character  of  unwilling  critic,  we  endeavor  to  speak  in  the 
same  earnest  spirit  of  inquiry  that  tempers  Mr.  Allen's  page  ;  and 
may  possibh'  succeed  in  showing  how  trivial  is  the  real  point  at 
issue  between  Mr.  Allen  and  those  of  us  fVom  whom  he  appears  to 
difTe^:  so  widelj'. 

Mr.  Allen's  lists  and  field  notes,  which  result  from  several 
months  investigation,  are  collated  with  Mr.  iMaynanl's  and  IVIr. 
Boardman's,  and  "  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  collectively 
to  the  labors  of  a  single  observer  constantly  in  the  field  for  at 
least  four  or  five  winters."  (p.  IGl.)  They  are  properly  prefaced 
with  a  sketch  of  the  phj-sical  features  of  the  country,  from  which 

*  On  the  Mammals  and  Winter  Birds  of  Ea^t  Florida,  with  an  examination  of  Certain 
Assumed  Si>ociflc  Characters  in  Birds,  and  a  sketch  of  the  Bird-f^mia;  of  Eastern  North 
America.  By  J.  A.  Allen.  IluUetin  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology.  Vol.  II, 
No.  3.    pp.  lfll-451.    pl8.4-«.    1871. 

fThe  list  of  Mammals  comprises  thirty-five  specien,  among  them  the  Trichechus  man- 
atuSf  *'  still  quite  common  in  the  Imlian  River,'*  and  a  largo  bat,  probably  cmc  of  the 
West  Imlian  yfegaiermniidte  new  to  our  fhuna,  but  unfortunately  not  identified.  Hero 
as  elsewhere,  the  writer's  extreme  views  are  conspicuouH  in  the  sevenil  synonymical 
lists,  and  technical  discussions.  In  the  case  of  **  Ur»u»  arcto$^*  we  may  observe  that 
even  those  who  might  assent  to  the  identity  of  oar  grizzly  with  the  huge  bears  of 
Northern  Europe,  would  not  admit  U.  AtaericanuM  to  be  a  mere  synonym. 
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we  gather  two  interesting  points.  The  irregularity  which  Audu- 
bon noticed  in  the  pairing  and  breeding  of  some  resident  species, 
corresponds  to  the  gradual  and  protracted  development  of  the 
vegetation ;  the  mildness  of  the  winter  causing  an  almost  peren- 
nial verdure,  and  four  weeks  in  February  and  March  being  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  work  of  one  in  May  at  the  North.  The 
other  fact,  of  diminished  vivacity  of  the  birds  during  the  breed- 
ing season  is  of  similar  significance.  "  In  spring,  at  the  North, 
the  woods  .  .  arc  vocal  with  bird-music ;  but  in  Florida  no  such 
outburst  of  song  marks  the  vernal  season ;  .  .  the  songs  of 
some  are  much  abbreviated,  and  so  different  from  what  they  arc 
at  the  North  as  to  be  sometimes  scarcely  recognizable."  (p.  166.) 
The  list  of  birds,  considered  as  simply  such,  shows  the  same 
care  and  fidelity  that  mark  all  Mr.  Allen's  pa[)ers,  and  supplies  a 
special  desideratum.  Our  local  lists  of  the  Atlantic  coast  may 
now  be  considered  nearly  complete,  and  they  collectively  afford  a 
very  perfect  ornithological  map  fVom  Labrador  to  Florida.  To 
the  one  hundred  and  eightj'-three  species  here  given  either  as  per- 
manent residents  or  winter  visitors  —  these  two  classes  being 
carefully  discriminated  —  a  few  perhaps  will  be  hereafter  added, 
but  certainly  not  may  remain  unnoticed.  We  do  not  observe  any 
name  previously  unrecorded,  or,  at  least,  not  to  have  been  antici- 
pated from  the  known  range  of  habitat.  Aside  from  the  critical 
dissertations,  and  the  tables  of  measurements,  that  the  list  con- 
tains—  neither  of  which  are  essential  to  its  integrity,  and  which, 
therefore,  we  shall  presently  notice  in  another  connection  —  its 
chief  value  rests  upon  the  copious  and  accurate  field-notes,  which 
are  always  reliable,  and  generally  represent  important  items  of  in- 
formation. Tlie  extensive  lists  of  synonyms,  however  interesting 
as  indices  of  the  writer's  peculiar  views,  or  valuable  as  biblio- 
grapliical  compilations,  are  nevertheless,  we  regret  to  think,  of 
little  consequence  in  some  respects,  and  in  others  positively  inju- 
rious. Some  of  them  must  tend,  we  feel  sure,  to  bring  Mr. 
Allen's  general  work  into  disrepute.  When,  for  instance,  we  see 
(p.  300)  Chordefles  Texensis  given  as  a  synonym  of  C,  popetue,  it 
is  certain,  that  however  truthful  the  author  may  be  in  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  his  way,  he  sometimes  exceeds  the  utmost  limits  of 
propriety.  One  who  wields  so  free  a  lance  as  Mr.  Allen's,  should 
be  sure  his  own  vizor  is  well  down :  and  a  blunder  like  this  looks 
still  worse  from  its  inconsistency.    For,  in  another  place  (p.  355), 
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be  iloi's  lis  the  honor  (his  endorsement  in  such  n  case  b  an  honor) 
to  recognize  our  Pdidna  Americana  —  a  bird  that  cannot  stand  a 
moment  upon  Mr.  Allen's  gilntform ;  and  in  one  or  two  other  in- 
stances  —  that  of  Oracutun  Flnridanua.  for  example.  uiiijiiesLloiia- 
bly  a  soiillitirn  form  or  O.  dilophus — he  is  similarly  untrue  to  liis 
principles. 

Among  the  critical  discussions  that  wo  mentioned  just  now,  is  a 
highly  Halisfactory  elucidation  of  tlie  several  interesting  modifica- 
tions in  BiKe,  jbrm  and  color  that  result  from  climatic  and  other 
physical  influences  upon  the  binls.  The  decrease  in  stature,  coin- 
cident with  lowering  of  latitude,  was  perhaps  already  snlHcicntly 
known  ;  but  the  other  points  needed  the  excellent  exposition  thoy 
receive  at  Jlr,  Allen's  hands.  He  shows  a  singular  tendency  to 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  bill  of  Floridan  birds.  This  corres- 
ponds exactly  to  tlie  remarkable  elongation  of  the  tail  of  many 
southwestern  forms  ;  and  hia  explanation — greater  activity  of  per- 
ipheral circulation — is  donbtless  as  applicable  to  one  as  to  the 
oUier.  The  third  characteristic  of  l-'loridan  forms  is  an  intensity 
of  coloration,  as  compared  with  Northern  broods  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. This  is  well  illnstrated  in  the  Quail,  and  several  other  species, 
particularly  the  cnrions  little  Pijiilo  in  which  the  white  markings  of 
the  wings  and  tail  are  at  a  minimum,  though  the  iris,  singularly 
enough,  is  white  instead  of  red.  ■  It  would  be  difficult  to  over-es- 
timate the  importance  that  attaches  to  this  admirable  elucidation 
of  the  peculiarities  th.it  collectively  distinguish  the  Floridan  birds. 
Interesting  in  itself,  additional  value  is  gained  in  its  atTor<ling  data 
for  a  similar  exhibit  of  the  relationships  of  the  birds  of  the  Lower 
Eio  Grande  and  Colorado  rivers.  Numerous  forms  from  these 
regions,  as  well  as  fVom  the  peculiar  Cape  St.  Lucas  locality,  can 
be  better  interpreted  now  that  we  have  analyzed  that  portion  of 
tlie  Eastern  Province  lying  within  corresponding  degrees  of  lat- 
itude ;  and  many  that  have  lieen  named  as  positive  ^pocitic  forms, 
and  taken  to  be  such,  may  prove  merely  indices  of  geographical 
a  occurring  iu  strict  accordance  with  laws  that  Mr.  Allen 
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has  clemonstratecl.  In  some  cases  indeed,  Floridan  foims  fUrnish 
exactly  intemiediate  links,  as  when  the  Floridan  Thryothonis 
grades  from  Ludovicianns  proper  into  Berlandieri;  and  again  there 
arc  cases,  like  that  of  the  Quail,  where  the  Floridan  form,  although 
unnamed,  is  as  ditferent  f^om  average  Northern  samples  as  O. 
Texanns  is.  Promulgation  of  data  so  pertinent  to  the  general 
question  of  variation  in  feral  animals  is  a  service  of  great  moment 
to  ornithology,  and  Mr.  Allen's  careful  handling  of  the  subject 
elevates  his  "Winter  Birds  of  Piiast  Florida"  to  a  place  that  no 
mere  annotated  catalogue,  however  good,  could  claim. 

Still  keeping  away  from  the  main  issue,  we  will  note  certain 
discussions,  some  relevant  and  others  not  so,  that  the  Floridan 
list  affords.  Bartram's  somewhat  celebrated  "Sacred  Vulture" 
certainly  needed  the  overhauling  it  gets ;  Mr.  Allen  finds  it  a 
myth,  based  upon  Sarcorhamphus  papa,  with  a  dash  of  Polyhorus 
tharus,  and  an  infusion  of  Bartram*s  imagination  ;  which  is  pretty 
much  as  was  to  have  been  expected.  The  origin  of  the  domestic 
turke}^  is  handled  at  some  length.  After  fUsing  M.  Mexicana  with 
3/".  gallopavo,  Mr.  Allen  attempts  to  refute  LeConte's  and  Baird's 
theories,  arguing  that  the  domestic  bird  was  reimported  A*om 
Europe,  whither  it  was  originally  carried  from  Mexico.  Among 
other  discussions,  are  those  upon  the  species  of  Cathartes,  Buteo, 
Paras,  Passercnhis,  Quiscalus  and  Turdus,  in  which  the  writer 
pleads  for  a  much  less  number  of  species  than  are  usually  ad- 
mitted, and  presents  some  astonishing  lists  of  synonyms.  We 
have  no  other  objection  to  these  disquisitions,  than  that  they  lead 
to  nothing  tangible,  for  they  seem  to  us  to  be  merely  a  recapitula- 
tion of  what  was  before  known  of  the  close  resembli^nce,  and  wide 
limits  of  variation,  of  the  species  in  question ;  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Allen  offers  of  their  specific  identity  being,  of  course,  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  from  his  premises.  It  seems  to  us  unnecessary 
for  Mr.  Allen  to  raise  the  Hylocichla  question  for  the  third  time, 
merely  to  repeat,  with  some  expansion,  the  remarks  that  appeared 
in  his  "Birds  of  Massachusetts"  and  "Birds  of  Iowa" ;  no  good 
can  result,  we  conceive,  from  rehearsal  of  items  already  the  com- 
mon property  of  ornithologists,  or  from  reiteration  of  individual 
opinion. 

The  many  extensive  and  elaborate  tables  of  measurements  that 
enrich  the  "  Winter  Birds  of  Florida,"  and  show  not  only  the  dis- 
crepancy in  size  between  Floridan  and  Northern  birds,  but  also  the 
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vniiations  iu  eatli  of  thpse.  miiy  Ik-  reganlcd  as  collRteral  nitli.  or 
siijUjIoiiiontary  tii,  Mr.  Allen's  highly  uitpiestiiigaiid  Hiigji:i>»tiro 
"  EsuTiiiuatioa  of  Cortnin  Aesumed  Specific  Churacters  in  Rinls.'' 
This  fonstitiites  Part  III  of  the  memoir,  and  is  tlie  iiiiclciis  of  the 
whole.  Every  pnper  of  Mr.  Allen's  which  we  linvc  bsid  tho  pless- 
ure  of  Btnd^-ing  has  plninly  rlisclosed  the  drift  of  his  views,  aiid  in 
this  Olio  his  energies  are  focussud  on  an  attempt  to  show  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  forma  we  commonly  designate  by 
means  of  the  binomial  nomenclature  ought  not  to  be  so  dcnignat«4. 
The  proposeti  reduction  in  our  nominal  lists  is  to  be  efllected 
mainly  by  diseanling  ull  names  ijnposcd  npon  ^' geographieat  dff- 
feivnliiUion"  amoag  birds.  Wo  say  this  advisedly;  for.  since  no 
ornithologist  uphoUts  the  practice  of  naming  ind/vidtutl  variations, 
local  or  other  climatic  varieties  are  all  that  ho  has  to  Hght  against 
in  bis  present  crusade.  The  attack  is  first  made,  very  Judiciously, 
with  an  elaborate  and  interesting  exposition  of  purely  indi\-idnal 
varintioii  in  birds,  based  npon  an  examination  of  extensive  scries 
of  epeoimens. 

Mr,  Allen  says  (p.  188),  that  he  has  the  ranterial  to  "  disclose 
a  hitherto  unsnspected  range  of  purely  individual  diflt^rentiation  ;" 
hut  this  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit.  Fnlly  aware  onrsolves  of 
the  extent  of  variation  that  he  demonstrates,  we  cannot  presume 
that  other  ornittiol crista  are  less  informed.  Still  we  must,  in  the 
same  brextli,  do  Kfr.  Allen  the  justice  to  add  that  he  shows  the 
known  wide  range  of  both  individual  and  climatic  variation  to  be 
more  e3rtensivoly  applicable  than  we  practically  consider  it ;  In 
short,  that  he  proves  what  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  excep- 
tjonal  to  lie  the  rule.  Several  prominent  phases  of  individual  vari- 
ation arc  discussed.  In  color,  he  holds  that  it  is  solely  a  matter 
of  Intensity,  "  while  in  allied  species  there  is  almost  always  an 
appreciable  variation  in  the  atyle  of  coloration"  (p.  187),  and  il- 
lustrates the  fact  with  many  examples.  This  is  so  true,  that  we 
wonder  how  Mr.  Allen  can  unite  Cluti-deilva  Ttrftutin  with  C  j»p- 
eliut.  while  ho  keeps  RMnn  eteijtinn  and  H.  crrpitan*  apart;  for,  in 
the  latter  case,  the  difference  is  solely  in  intensity,  while  iu  the 
former  it  is  largely  in  style  of  coloration  !  Other  coloi^vana- 
tions.  as  those  dependent  upon  age  and  season,  are  faithfully  pre- 
sented ;  but  these  have  not,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  so  much  impor- 
tance aa  tho  ditltfreiioea  in  size  and  proportion  of  parts,  to  which 
lie  Justly  gives  special  attention.    HLs  admirable  tables  of  nieoA- 
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urcments  demonstrate  what  be  claims — that  many  or  most  species, 
vary  in  total  stature,  in  the  length  of  different  members,  and  in 
the  relative  proportions  of  different  parts,  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
per  cent,  of  the  mean  dimensions.  This,  it  should  be  remembered, 
is  independent  of  geographical  differentiation  ;  and  it  will,  we  trust, 
be  enough  to  put  us  on  our  guard,  against  too  i*eady  acceptance  of 
slight  discrepancies  in  size  as  an  element  in  our  diagnoses  of  spe- 
cies. To  cite  but  a  single  case  in  point:  —  twenty-seven  speci- 
mens of  Parus  atricajnllua,  taken  in  the  same  locality  and  at  nearly 
the  same  time,  differ  over  an  inch  in  length ;  that  is,  they  grade 
between  the  extremes  of  P,  aeptentrionalis  and  P.  Carolinensis. 

'^  Climatic  differentiation,"  like  individual  variation,  is  shown  to 
occur  under  three  principal  phases :  —  in  total  size,  in  length  and 
stoutness  of  bill,  and  in  color.  The  first  of  these  is  well  known 
and  need  not  detain  us.  The  second  consists  in  the  curious  fact 
above  mentioned,  of  development  of  the  bill  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
size  of  the  bird,  with  decrease  in  latitude.  Climatic  variation  in 
color,  Mr.  Allen  holds,  may  be  in  respect  of  both  latitudinal  and 
longitudinal  conditions.  In  the  matter  of  latitude,  he  shows  a 
gradual  increase  in  Intensity  of  color  to  the  southwai*d,  probably 
dependent  upon  the  greater  energy  of  the  sunlight ;  and  in  this  way 
disposes  of  several  West  Indian  forms,  commonly  reputed  as  spe- 
cies, pointing  out  that  they  are  not  more  different  from  their  Flori- 
dan  analogues,  than  these  are  from  New  England  examples.  As 
to  longitudinal  variation,  Mr.  Allen  brings  prominently  forward 
the  fact  that  "  the  general  tendency  fVom  the  East  westward,  is 
to  darker  or  deeper  colors  in  specimens  of  the  same  species "  (p. 
237),  and  supports  this  by  numerous  unquestionable  cases,  many  of 
w^hich  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader.  The  very  notable  concep- 
tions afforded  by  the  bleached  specimens  of  the  Colorado  desert, 
furnish  the  occasion  for  what  wc  regard  as  decidedly  the  most  im- 
portant point  in  the  whole  discussion,  and  one  that  wc  do  not  re- 
member to  have  seen  in  print  before.  Under  head  of  "  Causes  of 
Climatic  Variation"  (p.  239),  Mr.  Allen  takes  humidity  of  tJie  at- 
mosphere^  as  determined  by  the  mean  annual  rain-fall^  to  be  the 
real  cause  of  this  intensity  of  color.  In  examining  Dr.  Foster's 
^'  The  Mississippi  Valley,"  some  time  since,  we  were  struck  with 
the  determinations  there  made  of  the  hygrometric  influences  result- 
ing in  the  production  of  forest,  prairie  and  desert,  according  to  the 
mean  annual  water-supply,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perceived  the 
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exftct  relations  that  subsiei  between  the  avprngc  intensity  of  col- 
oration of  the  birds  that  collectively  inliabit  tlie  regions  so  (leflnc<l. 
We  aie  gr&tifled  to  find  ourselves  endoiseil  by  Mr.  Allen's  inve»- 
tigiitloaa,  as  appears  from  tbi>  following  purHgrapli : — 

"  I  linrt  long  snspected  that  hygrometric  contlitionn  luul  much  to 
ilo  ffitb  local  variHtions  iu  color  in  inilivitlunis  of  the  same  apei- 
cies.  but  1  vtan  not  u  little  surprised  when  I  came  to  compare  tlie 
known  nrenn  most  prolific  of  dark  or  light  local  forms  witli  raiji- 
charts  —  which  may  be  assumed  as  indicating  relatively  the  hygro- 
metric  conditions  of  different  regions  —  to  find  the  di»tril)Ution  of 
the  light  colored  races  so  strictly  coincident  with  the  regions  of 
minimum  mean  anmial  rain-fall,  and  the  dark  forms  with  those 
of  maximum  mean  annual  rain-fal|.  as  seems  to  be  the  case.  Hu- 
midity has  hence  apparently  mure  tu  do  with  climatic  variation 
tiian  solar  intensity."  (p.  240.) 

Part  III  concludes  with  a  \'chement  protest  —  certainly  not 
tacking  in  the  force  that  comes  of  conscientious  and  eanieat  be- 
lief— against  the  custom  of  naming  forms,  however  distinct,  that 
are  found  to  intergradc ;  and  at  the  risk  of  protracting  this  no- 
tice beyond  due  bounds,  we  cannot,  in  justice  to  our  author,  reflise 
to  follow  him  further,  although  by  so  doing  we  must  defer  (per- 
haps to  take  lip  iu  another  connection),  what  we  should  wish  to 
say  respecting  Part  V,  in  which  the  several  bird-faunie  of  eastern 
North  America  are  defined. 

Mr.  Allen  undertook  a  liitiorions  and  not  entirely  gratefid  ta»k ; 
and  has  won  (iti\'iablc  laurels  in  its  execution.  It  is  so  discourag- 
ing to  the  strongest  swimmer  to  feel  that  he  is  breasting  the  tide 
of  nearly  universal  opinion,  that  moilerate  success  must  be  corres- 
pondingly acceptable.  If  it  be  something  to  deserve  thorougli 
criticism  it  is  more  when  close  scrutiny  detects  nothing  worse  tlian 
indiscretion.  From  the  nature  of  his  task,  he  was  peculiarly  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  over-doing ;  and  in  using  the  old  maxim, 
ne  quid  nimis,  we  indicate  the  pith  of  what  adverse  criticism  we 
feel  compelled  to  make.  In  contribnting  invaluable  material,  cnre- 
ftilly  elaborated  and  foicibly  presented,  Mr.  Allen  seems  nevwrtlw- 
Icss  to  have  viewed  his  theme  through  the  medium  of  enthusiastic 
iconochism  so  refrsictive  that  he  has  lost  some  of  his  bearings,  and 
reached  a  position  so  extreme,  that  we  fear  ornltbologisls  niusl 
suspect  his  i-easoning  simply  because  his  premises  are  anc|uestion- 
able  and  his  conclusions  untenable.  And  what  dues  he  offer 
instead  of  the  idols  he  deposes?    After  being  shown  what  is  not  a 
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species,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  he  should  say  what  a  spe- 
cies is.  But  this  is  all  we  have : — "The  question  of  species  and 
of  specific  synonymy  is  simplified  to  this :  that  whenever  two  forms 
which  have  both  received  specific  names  arc  found  to  intergra<le, 
the  more  recent  name  shall  become  a  synonym  of  the  older."  (p. 
245.)  Simple  and  easy  as  this  seems,  it  presents  great  if  not 
insuperable  obstacles  ;  and  we  will  add  just  here,  that  this  shifting 
of  the  question  from  the  vital  point,  namely,  the  discussion  of 
what  a  species  is,  to  a  superficial  issue,  namely,  the  propriety  of 
imposing  names  upon  this  or  that  form,  is  not  what  we  should 
have  expected  from  a  naturalist  of  Mr.  Allen's  position. 

Following  his  rule  we  hold  our  nomenclature  by  a  fVail  tenure 
indeed  ;  for  nothing  in  biology  is  more  certain  than  that  the  mul- 
titude of  animals  and  plants  now  existing,  are  the  ramifications  of 
comparatively  few  trunks  ;  and  nothing  is  more  unstable  than  in- 
tergradation  which  he  proposes  as  a  crucial  test.  To  speak  roundly, 
everything  runs  into  something  else;  not  necessarily  just  now  (though 
this  is  frequently  the  case) ,  but  at  some  period.  "Species,"  like 
some  plants,  are  stoloniferous ;  they  produce  offsets  that  finally 
separate  fVom  their  parent  stock,  and  appear  like  distinct  entities. 
Our  positive  specific  forms  —  those  that  alone  we  should  recognize, 
according  to  Mr.  Allen  —  are  simply  those  whose  wide  divergence 
has  concealed  or  broken  their  connections  with  the  original  stem ; 
while  all  debatable  forms  (and  these  constitute  a  great  part  of  our 
lists)  are .  merely  those  that  are  in  visible  process  of  separation. 
When  a  form  has  diverged  to  the  slightest  appreciable  degree, 
some  ornithologists,  like  Brehm,  for  instance,  label  it  with  a  bino- 
mial ;  most  ornithologists,  probably,  wait  till  they  think  that  this 
divergence  is  a  settled  thing  not  likely  to  revert ;  but  nearly  all 
will  name  with  the  connecting  links  before  their  eyes.  Mr.  Allen, 
however,  like  Prof.  Schlcgel,  would  virtually  ignore  the  proc- 
ess of  divergence,  until  it  has  reached  a  certain,  or  rather  an  un- 
certain, point,  and  effaced  connections  that  once  existed.  We 
are  opposed  to  this,  and  still  plead  for  names,  if  only  as  "conven- 
ient handles  for  facts"  that  it  is  of  the  last  importance  to  bear  in 
mind.  Pure  synonyms  are  pure  trash,  of  course,  and  none  detest 
them  more  cordially  than  ourselves ;  but  we  insist  upon  the  advis- 
ability, in  the  present  stage  of  our  science j  of  recognizing  geograph- 
ical and  some  other  differentiations  by  name.  *     No   stronger 

*Not  necessarily  a  "  speciile  *^  name,  but  some  one  additional  word,  with  or  without 
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evidence  of  the  utility  of  this  could  be  desired  thaii  m  atforded  by 
tlio  advnncu  of  our  knowle^lge  of  Ameri</aii  bii'ds  within  the  lost 
ten  or  fifteen  years ;  for  it  is  iiudeninble  that  the  searching  scru- 
tiny to  which  they  have  been  subjected  has  been  facilitated  by  the 
custom  of  Prof.  Baird  and  others  of  naming  a2/  recognizable 
"  forms,"  without  the  least  reference,  even  by  implication,  to  the 
abstract  i|iie3tion  of  species.  Mr.  Allen  himself  admits  that  thcsr 
geographical  binomials  *'  have  fiimished  stepping-stones  to  lat«r 
generalizations ; "  a  veiy  proper  admission,  for  the  road  he  has 
just  travelled  with  signal  success  was  first  opened,  and  alt«rward 
smoothed  by  them.  The  present  is  no  time  to  discard  such  useful 
adjuncts  :  let  the  scaffolding  stand  till  the  building  is  finished, 

We  hokl  that  the  whole  matter  at  issue  between  Mr.  Allen  and 
most  of  the  rest  of  us  is  a  war  of  words — a  mere  dilfcrenoe  of 
opinion  as  to  what  a  binomial  may  properly  be  used  to  espress. 

To  illustrate ;  Assume  that  Stiimella  magna,  nefflecta,  Mexicana, 
hiypocr^pia  and  vieridionaiiK  are  climatic  differentiations,  and  that 
very  likely  they  all  came  from  one  pair  of  birds.  Mr.  Allen  would 
of  conrse  be  the  first  to  disclaim  any  more  information  than  Dr. 
Sdater,  for  instance,  possesses.  Both  these  gentlemen  know  ex- 
actly bow  the  case  stands  ;  but  one  of  them  chooses  to  predimt*- 
StvmeUa  mwjnn  upon  a  diagnosis  wide  enough  to  include  without 
specifying  the  five  forms :  while  the  other  chooses  to  sort  out  the 
five  lots  and  label  each  of  thera  with  a  different  name.  We  repeat 
Mr.  Allen's  own  words  ;  it  does  "  depend  entirely  upon  individual 
predilection  whether  two,  three  or  four  'species'  or  ^binomial 
forms'"  shall  be  recognized ;  an<l  to  argtie  the  point,  under  color 
of  discussing  the  origin  and  nature  of  species,  is  to  saw  the  air. 
A  species,  aa  f ar  ofl  naming  it  is  concerned,  is  qnite  as  much  an 
opinion  as  a  genus  or  a  family  is ;  for  it  is  certain  that  genera  and 
that  families  shade  into  each  other.  If  the  tost  that  Mr.  Allen 
proposes  for  species  be  applied  to  higher  groups,  our  nomenclature 
falls  to  the  ground ;  and  if  it  be  not  thus  applicable,  it  is  equally 
inapplicable  to  species.  By  what  rule  would  Mr.  Allen  separate 
Tnipiiilia  mUitaris  iVom  Stumella  mnt/na  f  In  »pite  of  the  fact  that 
these  are  not  known,  at  present,  to  intergrade,  there  is  no  ossnr- 


tbe  tign  "  var.."  IbM  ihsll  etunp  the  fsna  we  wlsl 
l<«  ajtidlcloas  middle  course,  noat  appliCBble  to  Ui 
\l  nae  o(  »  t'egnliU'  lilnomial  for  geagnptilc«l  nan 
one  name,  SB  pure  Bfnnujma,  wlUi  no  blnl  of  ttie  dl 
nwant,  la  agsanidlx  a  greater  evil,  and  oue  that  m 
r*it  pf  qmiUiotOKf.  If.  ladaed,  It  does  boI  tend  to  I 


BigDnlliD.  PethB]ii  Uils  woillil 
«9eiil  itats  of  tlie  ■clenoo.   Bnl 

■D  evU,  [nmping  them  aU  apiloi 
9Bt  atiades  of  inuiiiing  Uiojr  rap- 
lelr  roililntea  agaliut  tbo  prog- 
H  the  aelencie  back, 
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ance  that  if  the  difference  in  climate,  etc.,  between  Kansas  and 
Pennsylvania  has  differentiated  S,  neglecta  from  S.  magna  ^  greater 
yet  parallel  discrepancies  in  physical  conditions  have  not  in  the 
.  course  of  time  changed  yellow  to  red,  and  made  Tnipialis  out  of 
SturneUa.  Refusing  to  name  one  short  offset,  we  must  refuse  to 
name  another,  if  a  longer  one ;  and  must  add  TrvpMis  militaris 
to  the  synonyms  of  Stumella  magna.  The  instability  of  "  spe- 
cies "  (which  are  practically  our  units  of  zoological  coAiputation) 
once  admitted  —  and  it  is  admitted  by  leaders  in  all  branches  of 
natural  history  —  it  becomes  a  logical  necessity  to  admit  a  corre- 
sponding instability  of  all  groups  based  upon  an  aggregation  of 
these  units ;  and  if  we  are  not  to  name  Stumella  neglecta,  because 
it  is  only  a  little  differentiation  of  S.  magna,  we  cannot  consist- 
ently name  a  king-crab  because  it  is  great  differentiation  of  a 
trilobite.  All  differentiations  are  or  were  once,  gradual  and  im- 
perceptible ;  all  are  of  degree  only,  not  of  kind ;  to  name,  or  not 
to  name,  is  a  matter  of  individual  discretion.  Mr.  Allen's  plan, 
fully  carried  out,  renders  our  nomenclature  simply  an  index  of  our 
skill  or  luck  in  tracing  links  between  species ;  and  if  our  efforts 
coukl  be  commensurate  with  his  enthusiasm,  we  could  not  con- 
sistently name  anything. 

To  our  mind,  this  forcibly  illustrates  the  inefficiency  of  the  Lin- 
nsean  nomenclature  as  an  adequate  method  of  formulating  our 
knowledge.  It  answered,  when  a  thing  was  either  square  or  else 
it  was  round — when  species  were  held  for  fixed  facts  as  separate 
creations ;  but  now  that  we  know  a  thing  may  be  neither  square 
nor  round,  but  something  between,  it  is  lamentably  defective. 
Not  many  years  hence,  we  trust,  naturalists  will  have  discarded  it 
for  some  better  method  of  notation ;  and  then  the  wonder  will  be 
that  we  advanced  so  far  with  such  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way. 
Wlio  shall  say  how  much  the  advance  of  chemistry,  for  instance,  or 
of  philosophic  anatomy,  has  been  facilitated,  or  indeed  rendered 
possible,  by  the  invention  of  expressive  symbols  and  apt  formulas  ? 
or  how  much  of  the  acknowledged  conAision  in  zoology  and  botany 
flows  from  our  cramped  method  of  expressing  our  views  ?  If  we 
must  continue  to  use  a  tool  so  blunt  and  unhandy  as  the  binomial 
nomenclature,  all  cannot  be  expected  to  use  it  with  equal  skill  and 
effect. — Elliott  Coues. 
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TuE  TesTiBRioxiDjE  OF  THE  UNITED  Stateb,  * — Tills  long  neg- 
lected family  of  beetles,  of  ■which  the  mcnl  worm  is  the  type,  hare 
At  length  obtained  justice  at  the  hands  of  Dr.  Horn.  This  exten- 
aive  group  is  remarkably  developed  in  Culifornia,  where  the  author 
devoted  four  years  of  field  work  before  sitting  down  to  work  np 
the  family.  As  the  result  he  has  succeeded  in  bringing  before  "  the 
student  of  our  fauna  as  nearly  a  correct  list,  with  synonymy,  of 
all  our  species  as  possible,  with  short  descriptions  and  synoptic 
tables  whereby  all  our  known  species  can  be  readily  recogiiisccd, 
rendering  it  necessarj'  to  refer  only  doubtful  or  new  ones  to  those 
having  typical  collections  for  proper  comparison." 

The  author  states  that  the  classification  adopted  is  snhstantially 
that  of  Dr.  LeConte,  with  such  alterations  as  the  Airther  study  of 
the  family  seems  to  indicate,  "  and  while  the  systems  adopted  by 
LeConte  and  Lacordaire  arc  so  widely  and  fundamentally  ditferent, 
the  arrangement  of  the  genera  is  very  strikingly  eimilar,"  Dr. 
Horn  finds  what  seems  to  occur  throughout  the  animal  kingdom, 
a  remarkable  parallelism  between  the  "  individual  genera  of  many 
widely  separated  tribes."  In  concluding,  the  author  gives  a  bit  of 
criticism  of  much  signiScance  at  the  present  day.  "  if  this  paper 
can  in  the  least  aid  those  whose  collections  are  In  disorder,  in  prop- 
erly systematizing  their  species  and  appreciating  the  difference  be- 
tween the  genera  and  species,  and  above  all,  if  it  will  succeed  in 
preventing  them,  should  they  ever  aspire  to  authorship,  from  cre- 
ating genera  and  Bpecies  unnecessarily,  I  shall  feel  that  I  am  am- 
ply repaid." 

Entomologists  are  under  great  obligations  to  the  author  for  this 
elaborate  revision,  and  its  publicjttiou  will  undoubtedly  infuse  a 
greater  interest  in  this  and  other  families  of  less  known  lieetles. 

Tub  Canadian  Entomologist  f  has  entered  upon  its  third  vol- 
ume, with  improvements  in  its  size,  paper  and  illustrations.  We 
rejoice  in  the  assured  success  of  this  usedil  and  interesting  journal 
and  trust  it  will  be  liberally  sustained  on  this  side  of  the  border. 
It  will  interest  readers  in  the  Northern  States  as  much  as  iu  Can- 
ada. 

•  KavlaioB  of  lit*  Teiiobrtonldio  of  Amcrioa.  Notlli  of  Mexico,  Bj  Georgo  II.  Horn. 
M.D.  From  ttie  TruaHnvtluns  of  tlie  American  PhllosoiiblciJ  Society.  rhl]»dal|<liia, 
1870.    tto.  pp.  Itl.    WlUUplnMs. 

lEiItted  br  Ber.  C.  J.  S.  BfithnuB,  Part  Rope,  Ont.  RemlUnnces  to  be  lunt  Iu  K. 
Daynu  Beeda,  Loadoo,  Onlarlo,  C>B«U.    Prioo  f  1.00  per  uiuniD. 
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Zoological  Literature.* — After  a  long  delay,  owing  wholly 
to  the  tardiness  with  which  zoologists  have  come  forward  to  its 
support,  the  sixth  volume  of  this  important  work  has  been  pub- 
lished. This  volume  covers  the  literature  for  the  year  1869,  and 
consists  of  683  closely  printed  large  8vo  pages,  showing  that  zo- 
ologists were  as  active  during  that  year  as  in  any  preceding. 
With  this  volume  Dr.  Giinther  retires  from  the  editorship  and  the 
future  volumes  will  appear,  as  we  understand,  under  the  direction 
of  the  "  Zoological  Record  Association,"  to  which  we  have  previ- 
ously called  attention.  The  British  Association  have  liberally, 
aided  the  publication  of  the  Record  by  another  grant  of  £100, 
and  the  several  recorders  have  continued  to  perform  their  labon^ 
without  compensation.  They  are  Giinther,  Newton,  Dallas,  Rye^ 
Marshall,  Kirby,  M'Lachlan,  von  Martens,  and  Wright. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  of  our  readers  who  liave  not  seen  the 
previous  volumes,  we  will  state  that  the  volume  does  not  consist  of 
simple  lists  of  names  with  references  to  the  books  whei'e  the  spe- 
cies are  described,  but  that  a  short  resume  of  each  important  work 
and  paper  is  given  as  well  as  references  to  all  the  new  genera 
and  species  described  during  the  year  in  all  countries. 

Parasites  of  Man  and  the  Domestic  Animals,  f — This  is 
an  admirable  treatise  on  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  agricul- 
turists. It  would  make  an  excellent  text  book  on  this  subject  for 
use  in  our  agricultural  colleges,  or,  at  least  a  book  of  reference.  It 
begins  with  the  insect  parasites,  and  then  treats  of  the  internal 
parasites  of  the  domestic  animals  as  well  as  man,  giving  especial 
attention  to  the  tape  worms  and  trichina.  It  also  gives  a  flill  ac- 
count of  the  gape  worm  of  the  domestic  fowl  which  we  shall  re- 
produce elsewhere,  as  the  disease  is  wide  spread,  and  correspond- 
ents have  made  inquiries  regarding  it. 

The  remarks  upon  the  mode  of  treatment  and  remedies  are 
practical,  and  give  the  treatise  additional  value. 

Proceedings  Essex  Institute. — The  second  part  of  vol.  6  of 
the  "  Proceedings  and  Communications  of  the  Essex  Institute,"  re- 

*The  Record  of  Zoological  Literature.  1860.  Vol.  VI.  Edited  by  Albert  C.  L.  G. 
GUnthcr.  London.  Van  Voorst.  1870.  8vo.  cloth,  pp.  683.  [Though  bearing  date 
1870  our  copiea  were  not  received  until  the  very  last  of  June,  1871.]  For  sale  at  Natu- 
ralists* Agency. 

fTlie  External  and  Internal  Parasites  of  Man  and  Domestic  Animals.  From  the  re- 
port of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1870.  Hartford,  Conn.  1870.  8to.  pp. 
140.     With  many  wood  cuts. 
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centl}'  published,  contains  several  papers  of  unusual  interest.  The 
continuation  of  the  late  Horace  Mann's  "  Flora  of  the  Hawaiian 
Island"  comprises  seven  pages  only.  The  editor  finds  it  im|K)s- 
sible  to  complete  this  imiK)rtant  work,  and  accordingly  the  ^'  Flora  " 
is  closed  at  the  end  of  the  Umbelliferaj.  He  announces  that  the 
government  of  the  Hawaiian  Island  have  made  an  appropriation 
for  the  publication  of  the  completed  work  with  illustrations.  The 
other  papers  are  ^'  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Minnesota,"  by  J.  M. 
Trippe,  "  Note  on  the  Earth  worm,"  by  R.  T.  Knight,  "  Synoi> 
sis  of  the  Primary  Subdivisions  of  the  Cetaceans,"  by  Theodore 
Gill,  "  On  the  Myology  of  the  Omithorhynchus,"  by  Eliiott  Coues. 

The  Eartijquakes  of  New  England.* — This  is  a  useful  list 
of  the  earthquakes  that  have  occurred  in  New  England  since  1C38. 
The  author  is  dependent  for  his  material  upon  M.  Alexis  Perrey's 
series  of  local  catalogues,  containing  a  tolerably  complete  list  of 
the  earthquakes  which  are  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  central 
and  eastern  part  of  North  America.  Prof.  Williams,  also,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,  has  collected  much  val- 
uable material ;  and  Prof.  Mallet's  catalogue,  and  many  fragmen- 
tary scientific  and  historical  papers  contain  nearl}'  all  the  rest  that 
is  known.     The  list  comprises  231  earthquakes. 

Honduras,  t — This  is  a  timely  guide  book  to  the  geography  and 
natural  resources  of  a  portion  of  Central  America,  which  will  derive 
new  interest  and  importance  from  the  great  interoceanie  railroa<l 
which  is  to  cross  Honduras  between  the  Gulf  of  Honduras  and 
the  Bay  of  Fonseca  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  reprinted  as  a 
"service  to  the  British  public"  from  a  work  eutitle<l  the  "States  of 
Central  America"  by  Mr.  Squier,  who  has  revised  the  reprint,  '^so 
as  to  give  a  clear  and  accurate  view  of  the  condition  of  Honduras 
at  the  present  time." 


*  Historical  Notes  on  tlic  Eartliquakes  of  Now  England.  1(k38-  1809.  By  W.  T.  Brig- 
ham.    (From  the  Menioirrt  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  niht<»ry.)    4to.    It^Tl.  i>i).28. 

tUondoras;  descriptive,  historical,  and  statistical.  By  £.  G.  Squier.  London,  TrUb> 
ner  A  Co.,  1870.    12mo..  pp.  278.    With  a  map. 
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ZOOLOGY. 

Mimetic  Analogy. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  Prof.  Cope  described  a  new 
genus  and  species  of  snake,  from  the  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  which  was  interesting  in  several  respects.  It  was 
called  Nothopsi8  rugosusj  and  was  said  to  be  in  structural  charac- 
ters near  to  the  family  of  Achrochordklce ,  but  apparenth'  nearest 
the  genus  Xenodermus  Rcinhdt.,  all  which  forms  are  natives  of 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago. 

The  description  indicated  how  closely  this  serpent  resembled  in 
coloration  the  young  examples  of  Trigonocephalus  atrox  from  the 
same  country,  and  the  Trigonocephalua  Newidii  of  Brazil.  This  is 
so  marked  as  to  constitute  a  case  of  mimetic  analogy.  But  few 
cases  of  mimicry  of  the  Crotaline  venomous  snakes  are  to  be  ob- 
served in  South  America,  the  imitations  being  chiefly  of  the  other 
venomous  group  of  Proteroghypha  as  represented  by  Elapa, 

In  this  connection  was  made  a  reclamation*  of  the  discovery  of 
this,  perhaps  the  most  extensive  example  of  mimetic  analogy  known 
in  2Soolog3'.  Alfred  R.  Wallace,  in  his  admirable  work  ''  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection,"  London,  1870,  gives 
Dr.  Giinther  as  his  authority  for  the  facts  of  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  genera  PUcocerus^  OxyrrhopxiSj  ErythrolamphruSj  etc.,  and 
refers  to  his  own  previously  published  account  of  it  in  one  of  the 
British  reviews  for  1867.  Wallace  is  quoted  by  Danvin  in  his 
"Descent  of  Man,"  to  the  same  effect.  The  first  published  ac- 
count of  the  case  will  be  found  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Acad. 
Nat.  Sci.,  of  Phila.,"  1865,  p.  190,  in  a  paper  by  the  author.  It 
was  repeated  and  extended  in  "Origin  of  Genera,"  1868,  but  had 
been  already  pointed  out  in  conversation  with  Dr.  Wallace  and 
probably  Dr.  Giinther  also,  when  in  London  in  1863,  a  fact  which . 
had  probably  escaped  his  memory. 

Entomological  Items. — The  Lachnostema  fusca^  the  Maybee- 
tle,  or  Dorbug,  has  appeared  unusually  early  in  Freehold,  N.  J. 
April  22d,  I  found  numbers  of  well  developed  specimens  in  the 
streets  under  the  maples,  which  as  yet  had  their  foliage  not  over 

(877) 
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an  inch  lon|j.  The  insects,  however,  were  very  stupid.  On  the 
11th.  the  cherry  blossomed,  and  on  the  Dth,  the  peach.  On  the  1 1  th, 
I  saw  wveral  specimens  of  the  Pieris  rajtae,  the  new  cabbage  but- 
terfly. Since  then,  I  regret  to  say,  this  fearftil  iK*st  lias  appeared 
in  alanning  numbers.  On  the  2Hth,  I  saw  the  lirst  s|K>cimen 
of  Colitis  PhUodicCj  the  sulphur  butterfly.  The  plow  is  tuniing 
up  now  (^lay  10)  gi'eat  quantities  of  chrj'salids  of  the  Carolina 
Sphinx,  the  dreaded  potato  worm.  —  S.  Lockwooi*,  Freehold,  J^.  .7. 

A  Strawberry  Clt  Wor»i. — Mr.  Hooper,  of  Marblehead, 
brought  us  the  full-sized  larvie  of  the  Dorbug,  iMchnosterna  fttnca. 
about  the  mi<ldle  of  June,  at  which  time  they  were  cutting  otT  his 
strawberiy  plants  to  considerable  extent. 

Correction.  —  On  page  711,  Vol.  iv  of  the  Natlralist,  it  is 
state<l  that  the  Euphoniu  elegantissima  in  the  Vassar  Cabinet  has 
a  bright  yellow  forehead.  This  is  true  only  of  the  female,  and  the 
specimen  is  very  likely  young.  So  that  the  discrepancy  exists 
onlv  in  the  throat  of  the  male. — James  Orton. 

Fishes  of  the  Ambyiacc  River. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  Prof.  Cope  read  a 
paper  on  the  ichthyology-  of  the  Ainbyiacu  River,  a  tributary-  of 
the  Amazon,  in  Eastern  Equador.  The  results  of  the  investigation 
were  summed  up  as  follows.  The  fishes  in  the  collection  examineil 
were  referred  to  nine  families,  firt\'-one  genera,  an<l  seventy-five 
species,  distributed  as  follows : 


Gcnf-ra. 

Speclei. 

Gfnrra. 

Specie* 

Tetrnodontlilie. 

1 

1 

Enthrinidae, 

o 

2 

Chromididte, 

1 

15 

Characinidw, 

•21 

20 

Cla|»eiilae, 

1 

1 

Siluridfl?, 

15 

34 

OsU*oglof(Hid«, 

1 

1 

Symbranchidae, 

1 

1 

Stcrno]>ygid3e, 

2 

3 

Forty-seven  of  the  above  species,  and  nine  of  the  genera  are 
new  to  Science,  and  are  referable  to  the  following  families : 


G«nvra. 

Speciei. 

Genera. 

Speeies. 

Chn>inididac. 

0 

0 

CharaclnldaB. 

3 

1« 

£n-thrinldn>. 

0 

1 

Silurifla>, 

G 

20 

The  general  character  of  this  list  is  that  of  any  other  part  of 
the  Amazon  basin,  presenting  local  peculiarities  in  peculiar  spe- 
cies and  in  genera  not  found  in  the  Lower  Amazon.  Such  genera 
among  Characinidte  are  TriportheuH,  Megtdobrycon,  Aplnjocharax^ 
Igvanodectes  and  JStethaprion  ;  among  Silurida^,  Diauema,  Brochis, 
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2kithorax^  Phyaojyyxis^  Otocindus  and  Pariolius.  A  genus  {Chaiv.^ 
cidium)  previously  only  known  by  one  small  species  from  a  Bra- 
zilian coast  stream,  has  its  range  greatly  extended  by  the  discov- 
er}' of  a  species  in  the  Ambyiacu. 


•o» 


GEOLOGY. 

Al'rora  Island. — With  reference  to  the  alleged  disappearance 
of  Aurora  Island,  one  of  the  New  Hebrides  group,  to  which  we 
alluded  some  weeks  since  on  the  authority  of  a  paper  read  before 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  a  correspon- 
dent of  the  "Shipping  and  Mercantile  Gazette"  affirms  that  the 
whole  stor}'  is  a  fable.  The  original  statement  rested  on  a  notice 
by  Captain  Ploek,  of  the  French  ship  Adolphe^  bound  from  Iqui- 
que  to  London,  that  he  passed  over  the  position  of  the  lies  de  V 
Aurore,  as  marked  on  his  French  chart  of  the  South  Atlantic,  and 
saw  nothing  of  them,  from  which  he  concluded  that  they  had  dis- 
appeared It  appears,  however,  that  the  lies  de  TAurore  (Aurora 
Islands)  never  existed.  They  were  formerly  placed  between  lat. 
52^  38'  and  53°  15'  S.,  and  between  long.  47**  48'  and  47**  57'  W., 
of  Greenwich.  The  first  reporters  of  the  islands  probably  saw 
icebergs  in  the  given  locality,  and  mistook  their  character.  Au- 
rora Island,  in  the  New  Hebrides  group,  has  been  confounded 
with  the  Aurora  Island  in  the  Paumotu,  Tuamotu,  or  Low  Archi- 
pelago. Aurora,  Makatea,  or  Metia  Island,  lat.  15®  50'  S.,  long. 
148°  18'  W.,  one  of  the  Low  Archipelago,  has  not  been  visited  for 
some  time,  but  its  elevation  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  it 
could  not  disappear  suddenly  ;  it  is  fertile  and  inhabited.  This  is 
the  island  visited  by  Wilkes,  and  on  which  the  unique  specimens 
of  mollusca  were  found.  It  is  upwards  of  2,500  miles  eastward  of 
the  New  Hebrides.  —  Nature. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Supposed  Mexican  Idol. — We  have  received  from  Dr.  C.  U. 
Shepard,  jr.,  a  stereoscopic  view  of  an  idol  made  of  Mexican  lava, 
presented  to  him  by  a  Mr.  Toomer  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  The 
image  is  about  three  and  a  half  inches  high,  and  is  at  present 
deposited  in  the  collection  of  Prof.  Shepard,  sr.,  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, Mass.    The  image  was  said  to  have  been  found  a  few  inches 
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under  ground  by  n  cliild,  und  Dr.  Sliepard  was  told  that  arrow- 
heads have  been  found  in  that  neighborhood,  but  be  was  unable  to  . 
obtain  any.     The  locality,  where  the  idol  was  found,  is  a  swam 
tract  some  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  southwest  of  Sommer^'ille,  a 
ttom  thirty  to  thirty-flvc  miles  I'rom  Charleston. 

An  eminent  archKologiat  to  whom  we  submitted  the  photogrnph 
considers  this  as  undoubtedly  a  Mexican  idol,  and  threw  out  the 
suggeHtion  that  it  might  have  beeu  brought  by  some  soldier  fVom 
Mexico  during  the  Mexican  war, 

TiiE  QcissAMA  Tribe  of  Angola. — At  a  meetiiig  of  the  An- 
tliropological  Institute  (May  20),  Mr.  F.  G.  H.  Price  road  a  paper 
on  this  tribe,  which  inhabit  that  portion  of  Angola  situated  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Quanza  river.  The  country  had  lately  beeu  vis- 
ited by  Mr,  Charles  Hamilton,  well  known  for  his  travels  among 
the  Eofflrs.  The  Qnisaama  bear  the  reputation  of  being  canni- 
bals, but  cannibulisra,  although  undoubtedly  practised  by  them  to 
some  est«nt,  does  not  largely  prevail.  The  men  are  well  formed, 
and  average  about  five  feet,  eight  inches  in  height,  they  are  cop- 
per-colored, have  long,  coarse,  and  in  some  instances,  tnzz\&A 
hair  ;  their  heads  are  mostly  well  developed,  and  the  Roman  nose 
is  not  unfrequently  met  with.  Their  weapons  are  spears,  bows 
and  arrows,  and  occasionally  guns,  the  latter  being  rude  copies 
from  the  Portuguese  article.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  well  received  by 
the  chief,  who  told  him  that  he  was  the  first  white  man  who  had 
seen  tlie  tribe  at  home.  The  men  and  women  of  the  Qnisaama  are 
addicted  to  hunting ;  tJiej'  are  virtuous,  practice  monogamy,  marry 
young,  and  are  very  prolific.  The  meu  largely  preponderate  in 
numbers  over  the  women,  the  result,  it  is  supposed,  of  infanticiiJe, 
but  of  that  practice  Mr,  Hamilton  liatl  seen  no  evidence.  The 
Quissama  believe  in  the  existonce  of  a  Supreme  Being.  —  Nattire. 

The  Pataoon'uns. — A  paper  was  also  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Anthrapological  Institute  by  Lieut.  George  C.  Masters,  R,N„  on 
the  races  of  Patagonia  inhabiting  the  country  between  the  Cordil- 
lera and  the  Atlantic,  which  the  autiior  had  traversed  during  the 
years  18C9  and  I1H70.  The  Putogonians  consist  of  tluee  races  dis- 
tiuctly  differing  in  language  and  physique,  and  partially  ditferiug 
in  religion  and  manners.  Tehuebhes  or  Patagonians,  Pampas  and 
Manzaneros,  the  lat^r  being  an  otfehoot  of  the  Aroucaniaiis  of 
Chile.    The  Tehuelchcs  and  Pampas  are  nomadic  tribes  subsisting 
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almost  entirely  by  the  chase.  The  proverbial  stature  of  the  Pat- 
i^onians  was  so  far  confirmed  by  the  observation  that  the  Tehuel- 
ches  give  an  average  height  of  five  feet  ten  inches,  with  a  corre- 
sponding breadth  of  shoulders  and  muscular  development;  the 
Manzaneros  come  next  in  order  of  height  and  strength,  the  Pam- 
pas being  the  smallest  of  the  three  races.  The  Manzaneros  are 
remarkable  for  their  fair  complexions,  while  the  Tehuelches  are, 
literally  speaking.  Red  Indians.  Lieut.  Musters  had  visited  all 
the  various  tribes  of  those  races,  from  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  for  political  purposes,  and  he  estimated  tie  popula- 
tion, which  he  described  as  diminishing,  as  follows : — Tehuelches 
1,400  to  1,500,  Pampas  600,  and  the  remainder  Manzaneros, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  3,000. — Nature. 

MICROSCOPY. 

The  Foot  of  Dytisous  and  the  Fly. — Mr.  B.  T.  Lowne  (in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  Microscopical  Society,  London, 
May  3,  1871),  gives  a  very  interesting  and  conclusive  study  of 
this  familiar  and  interesting  object.  The  tarsi  of  the  anterior  feet 
of  the  males  are  furnished  with  some  two  hundred  sucker-like 
disks,  one  of  which  is  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide,  another 
a  thirty- second  of  an  inch,  and  the  rest  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
of  an  inch  each.  These .  disks,  more  properly  called  pulvilli,  are 
evidently  designed  for  purposes  of  adhesion,  and  being  believed 
by  the  majority  of  persons  to  act  by  atmospheric  pressure,  are 
popularly  called  suckers.  They  are  evidently  comparable  to  the 
pulvilli  of  many  insects.  The  tarsi  of  some  diamond  beetles  are 
furnished  with  tubular,  bulbous  hairs  whose  bases  open  into  a 
gland  in  the  tarsus,  a  viscid  fluid  fi*om  which  fills  the  hair  and 
exudes  through  the  walls  of  the  bulb.  In  flies  the  same  structure 
is  found,  except  that  the  minute  organs  are  furnished,  instead  of 
bulbs,  with  flattened  disks,  which,  by  bearing  an  equal  strain  sup- 
port the  individual,  though  they  are  easily  removed  from  their 
attachment  by  the  insect,  which  separates  one  row  at  a  time.  In 
the  male  Dytiscus  we  observe  an  extraordinary  modification  of  the 
same  organs ;  the  tarsus  being  mainly  occupied  by  a  large,  glan- 
dular sac,  into  which  open,  by  apertui-es  visible  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  columella  of  the  so-called  suckers.  These  "suckers" 
are  disk-bearing  hairs,  greatly  modified  in  size  but  little  in  struct- 
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lire,  and  analogous  to  some  caterpillars'  hairs  which  have  poison 
glands  at  the  base.  A  viscid  secretion  f^om  the  sac  fills  the  hair 
and  exudes  from  its  surface.  The  escape  of  this  fluid  when  not 
in  use  is  perhaps  prevented  by  a  change  in  shape  of  the  organs 
when  in  a  state  of  rest. 

As  announced  by  Blackwall  in  1816,  a  viscid  fluid,  not  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  is  the  cause  of  adhesion  in  such  cases.  The  the- 
ory of  suction  or  atmospheric  pressure,  still  popular,  is  disproved 
by  the  facts  that  a  Dytiscus,  chloroformed  to  prevent  a  voluntary 
relinquishment  of  his  hold,  still  adheres  to  the  surface  of  glass  in 
a  receiver  exhausted  of  air ;  that  every  foot-step  leaves  a  micro- 
scopic print  upon  the  surface  of  a  clean  glass  slide ;  and  tliat  the 
suckers  in  action  are  applied  evenly  to  the  surface,  or  are  partially 
filled  with  water,  so  that  any  attempt  at  suction  would  cause,  and 
would  be  defeated  by,  a  flow  of  the  viscid  fluid  from  the  sac. 

The  tenacious  fluid  which  is  the  means  of  adhesion,  coagulates 
readily,  does  not  mix  easily  with  water,  and  is  extremely  insoluble. 
It  sometimes  hardens  so  thoroughly  as  to  glue  the  disks  insepara- 
bly to  their  object  of  attachment,  the  insect  escaping  only  at  the 
expense  of  mutilation,  somewhat  as  flies  in  autumn  often  become 
so  firmly  adherent  to  the  window-panes  that  the  enfeebled  insects 
are  unable  to  escape.  —  R.  H.  W. 


NOTES.  • 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoologj',  held  May  6, 1871,  the  Ilimiboldt  Scholarship  was  awartled 
to  J.  A.  Allen,  in  consideration  of  his  paper  upon  the  '■'  Mammals 
and  Winter  Birds  of  East  Florida,"  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Hum- 
boldt Fund  for  one  year,  granted  to  him  in  aid  of  his  exploration 
of  the  Fauna  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  Albany  Institute  and  the  Troy  Scientific  Association  en- 
joyed a  field  meeting  of  rare  interest  at  North  Adams  on  the  27th 
of  May,  >nsiting  the  Natural  Bridge  and  the  Hoosac  Tunnel,  and 
receiving  throughout  the  day  an  enthusiastic  reception.  Tliey 
want  to  go  to  North  Adams  again. 
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Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden,  U.  S.  Geologist,  writes  us,  May  30th,  from 
Cheyenne,  Wyoming:  "We  start  from  this  place  to-day  with 
twenty-eight  persons  and  five  freight  cars  loaded,  and  hope  to 
camp  at  Ogden  on  the  evening  of  June  1st.  We  start  north  from 
that  point  to  Fort  Ellis,  Montana,  and  examine  the  Yellowstone. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  "Explorador"  made  her  trial  trip  on  the 
Thames.  She  is  a  little  iron  craft  drawing  thirty  inches,  and  was 
built  for  the  Robinson  Navigation  Company  of  New  York.  She 
is  designed  for  a  most  interesting  expedition  which  cannot  fail  to 
increase  the  commerce  of  the  west  of  South  America  and  develop 
its  natural  history'.  Ascending  the  Amazon,  the  "Explorador" 
will  be  rolled  around  the  rapids  of  the  Madeira,  and  will  then 
penetrate  far  into  the  interior  of  Bolivia  by  the  Manu-tata  and 
into  the  rich  region  of  Matto  Grosso  by  the  Itenez.  Peru  is 
busily  exploring  its  oriental  side  by  the  noble  Ucayali.  The 
"Tambo"  has  been  up  over  eight  hundred  miles,  nearly  reaching 
the  fort  of  Chanchamayo  on  the  tributary  Rio  Tambo,  only  three 
days  from  Lima. 

The  Troy  Scientific  Association,  accompanied  by  the  Albany 
Institute  and  the  Dana  Societies  of  Troy  and  Albany,  held  a  mem- 
orable field  meeting  on  the  Helderberg  Mountains  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  June,  visiting  the  Indian  Ladder,  Tory  House,  Rock 
Mine,  Thompson  Lake,  etc.  There  are  few  more  really  enjoyable 
spots  in  America,  and  none  more  suited  for  a  scientific  field-day, 
than  this  comparatively  unknown  locality,  which  is  reached  via 
Guilderland  Station  on  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  Railroad. 

Among  the  signs  of  the  scientific  life  of  the  present  day  one  of 
the  most  encouraging,  is  the  increasing  frequency  and  enthusiasm 
of  these  delightful  occasions  of  scientific  study,  intercourse  and 
recreation  called  Field  Meetings.  A  day  upon  the  mountains  is 
worth  a  week  among  the  books. 

Prof.  Marsh  of  Yale  College,  with  twelve  other  gentlemen,  has 
started  for  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Pacific  Coast.  He  will  be 
absent  until  winter,  and  will  continue  his  investigations  of  the 
Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  formations  which  his  explorations  last 
year  proved  to  be  very  productive  in  new  species  of  vertebrates. 

Mr.  Albert  H.  Tuttle  has  been  appointed  instructor  in  the  use 
of  the  microscope  at  Harvard  University. 
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Mr.  .1,  A.  Allen,  of  the  Museum  of  Compamlive  Zcwlogy,  lias 
beoii  appointed  University  Lecturer  on  Omittinlogj-  at  ITnn-ard. 
nml  Mr.  J,  B.  Ferry  also  (iC  the  M.  C.  Z.  hus  l«>en  iippoint«d 
University  Lecturer  on  "The  Life  of  the  I'rimordial  Era," 

GovGromeDt  is  continuing  the  sur\-ey  of  the  Grc^t  Lakes,  and 
it  i»  espocled  thai  the  flurvey  of  Lake  St.  Clair  will  be  completed 
this  year,  and  tUat  of  Lake  Michigan  well  I>cgun  before  winter 
stops  operations. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts  for  July,  lias  a  short 
article  liy  "  B.  S.,"  elating  how  the  "  Cardiff  Giant "  was  cut  out 
lit  a.  block  of  gypsum  quarried  near  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa.  The  block 
was  carried  to  the  worksliop  of  Mr.  Burckhardt,  a  well  known 
marble  worker  in  Chicago,  who  contracted  to  l\imish  the  origins- 
U>T9  of  the  scheme  with  a  giganlie   rccnmbent  figure  of  a  man. 

The  newly  made  '■  antique "  was  then  conveyed  to  the  Newell 
Farm  and  buried ;  after  seven  months  it  was  "  accidentally  "  dis- 
covered and  thousands  of  persons  were,  and  still  are  being  htim- 
bugged. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  have  just  laid  the  corner  stooe 
of  the  new  buildings  for  its  scientific  school,  in  a  plot  of  about 
eight  acres  purchased  from  the  city.  Provost  Charles  J.  Still6,  to 
whom  this  new  movement  is  largely  due,  gave  an  liistorical  ad- 
dress, tracing  the  fortunes  of  the  Universitj-  from  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  College  of  Philadelphia  as  the  sixth  American  C<illege, 
just  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years  ago,  an  event  largely  due  to 
tlie  public  spirit  of  Benjamin  Franklin. —  ludependent. 

A  bydrograpbic  party  under  Mr.  W.  IL  Dall,  acting  assistant 
tJ.  S.  Coast  Suney,  will  leave  San  Francisco  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  to  undertake  a  reconnaissance  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  and 
the  adjacent  islands.  The  work  ia  directed  by  the  U.  S.  Const 
Survey,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  submitted  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
by  Hr.  D.ill  to  Prof,  Rercc,  which  was  approved  by  the  Secrelarj' 
of  the  Treasur)-,  and  for  the  execution  of  which  an  appropriation 
was  made  by  Congress  at  its  last  session.  The  work  will  inclutle 
nstronomtcal  determinations  of  [Hisition.  corrections  of  the  old 
charts  as  far  as  possible,  deeji  sea  soundings  and  dreilgings.  and 
collections  of  Natural  Hisl<iry  and  geologj-.  Prof.  M.  W.  Har- 
rington of  Ann  Arbor,  accompanies  the  party  as  astronomical  ob- 
server. 
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M.  Octave  Pavy  proposes  to  leave  San  Francisco  in  Augast,  and 
to  leave  Petropavlovski,  in  Kamtchatka,  in  winter  to  reach  Cape 
Yakan,  N.  E.  Siberia,  and  try  to  get  across  Long's  Strait  to  Wran- 
gell  Land,  in  a  rubber  boat  like  the  '*  Nonpareil"  which  crossed 
the  Atlantic.  It  will  be  carried  to  Cape  Yakan  by  reindeer,  and 
his  small  party  of  five  or  six  will  take  sledges  to  cross  the  ice, 
and  their  boats  for  open  water,  and  try  to  get  across  Long's 
Straits.  After  reaching  Wrangell  Laud  they  will  push  as  far 
north  as  possible,  and  return  at  the  end  of  the  season.  The  plan 
is  good  though  difficult,  and  the  explorations  between  Anadyrsk 
and  Cape  Yakan  will  be  very  valuable  even  if  they  get  no  farther. 

Indianapolis  Meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. — In  the  May  number  of  the  Natu- 
ralist we  gave  the  list  of  officers  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  called  attention  to  some  of  the  arrangements  that  had 
been  made  for  the  meeting ;  we  now  give  the 

Circular  of  the  Local  Committee.^** The  objects  of  the  American  AsBOciatlon  Ibr 
the  Advancement  of  Science  are,  ^*  by  periodical  and  migratory  meetings  to  promote 
intercourse  between  those  who  are  cultiTatlug  science  in  different  parts  of  North 
America;  to  give  a  stronger  and  more  general  impulse,  and  a  more  systematic  direo* 
tion  to  Hcientiflc  research  in  our  country,  and  to  procure  for  the  labors  of  scientiflc  men 
increased  fUcilities  and  a  wider  usefulness.'' 

The  following  extracts  trom  the  Constitution  and  Resolutions  of  the  Association 
relate  to  menibersliip : 

'*  Rule  l.  —  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  the  Association  upon  recommen* 
dation  in  writing  by  two  members,  nomination  by  the  Standing  Committee,  and  election 
by  a  majority  of  the  members  present." 

**  RESOLunox  9.—  Associate  members  may  be  admitted  for  one,  two,  or  three  years, 
as  they  shall  choose  at  the  time  of  admission ;  to  be  elected  in  the  same  way  as  perma- 
nent members,  and  to  pay  the  same  dues.  They  shall  have  all  the  social  and  scientiflc 
privilege!*  of  members,  without  taking  part  in  the  business.'' 

The  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  will  be  held  at  Indianapolis,  Indi- 
ana, commencing  Wednesday,  Acqust  16, 1871,  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M. 

It  is  hoped  that  all  members  will  be  present  at  the  organization  of  the  meeting. 

On  the  ntlumoon  of  the  llrst  day,  the  Association  will  meet  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
where  a  reception  will  be  extended  to  them  by  his  Excellency,  Conrad  Baker,  Gover- 
nor of  Indiana;  to  which,  Prof.  T.  Sterry  Hunt,  President  of  the  Association,  will  re- 
spond. 

Members,  and  those  who  wish  to  become  members,  are  requested,  immediately  upon 
their  arrival,  to  register  their  names  at  the  office  of  the  Local  Committee,  at  the  State 
House,  where  they  will  be  fUmished  with  members'  tickets,  and  such  information  aa 
may  be  desired  in  regard  to  accommodations,  etc. 

The  citizens  have  signified  their  desire  to  extend  hospitality  to  the  members.  There 
are  likewise  ample  hotel  accommodations,  and  special  arrangements  will  be  made  with 
hotel  and  boarding  house  proprietors  for  reduced  rates.  It  is  therefore  particularly 
requested  that  persons  Intending  to  be  present  will  notify  the  Local  Secretary  by  let- 
ter, as  early  as  practicable,  and  when  possible,  state  the  day  they  will  arrive. 

It  id  believed  that  the  Committee  will  be  able  to  make  half-fkire  arrangements  with  all 
the  railroads. 

The  members  of  the  Local  Committee  will  be  known  by  a  badge  of  ribbon. 
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MicroscoplKts  will  please  coDfer,  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  arrival,  with  Dr.  W. 

W.  Butterflcld  at  the  Reception  Room  in  the  State  House,  in  relation  to  the  exhibition 

and  care  of  any  instnimGnts  or  apparatus  they  may  bring. 

A  suite  of  rooms  have  been  secured  in  the  State  House  for  the  special  use  of  Micro- 

Bcopists.'' 

By  order  of  the  Committee. 

DANIEL  MACAULEY,  Chairman. 

E.  T.  COX,  Secretary. 
IndiaTUipoliSf  Ind.f  June 26, 1871. 

We  can  give  the  following  additional  iufonuation  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  Circular  of  the  Local  Committee.  The  meetings  of 
all  the  sections,  and  the  reception  room  and  ottices  of  the  Local 
and  Standing  Committees  will  be  at  the  State  House,  Sections  A 
and  B  having  allotted  to  them  the  Senate  Chamber  and  the  Hall 
of  Representatives.  Tlie  address  of  Prof.  Hunt,  the  retiring  pres- 
ident, will  be  delivered  on  Wednesday  (the  first)  evening  at  the 
Music  Hall,  and  we  understand  that  President  Grav  will  not  take 
the  chair  until  after  the  address,  thus  intro<lucing  one  of  the  much 
desired  reforms,  which  we  hope  will  be  followed  by  other  needed 
changes.  All  the  Railroads  terminating  at  Indianapolis  have  agreed 
to  furnish  free  return  passes  to  members,  and  the  Local  Committee 
are  endeavoring  to  obtain  similar  concessions  from  connecting 
roads.  Prof.  Cox,  the  Local  Secretary  and  State  Geologist  of 
Indiana,  in  answer  to  our  letter  of  inquirj'',  has  given  us  a  most 
favorable  account  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  city,  and 
assures  us  that  if  members  wish  to  get  sick  they  must  go  else- 
where, but  if  they  want  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  vacation  and  return 
to  their  duties  fat  and  hearty  he  advises  them  to  attend  tlie  Indi- 
anapolis meeting.  We  have  in  a  previous  number  called  atten- 
tion to  the  proposed  excursions  of  the  Association.  Prof.  Cox 
also  assures  us  that  perfect  safety  will  be  guaranteed  to  the  micro- 
scopes that  are  taken  to  the  meeting,  and  that  a  suite  of  rooms, 
properly  f\imished,  have  been  secured  at  the  State  House  for  the 
use  of  the  section  of  microscopy,  and  that  postal  and  telegraph 
facilities  will  be  provided  at  the  reception  room.  In  fact,  nothing 
will  be  omitted  by  the  Local  Committee  to  make  the  meeting  an 
agreeable  reunion  and  scientific  success. 


ANSWERS    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

J.  A.  P.,  Bedford,  Mass.  — Your  bird  is  the  Red-eyed  Vireo,  FircMylWa  divacea,— 
E.G. 
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NOTES   ON  THE  RANGE  OF  SOME  OF  THE  ANIMALS 

IN  AMERICA  AT   THE  TIME  OF  THE  ARr 

RIVAL  OF  THE  WHITE  MEN.* 

BY  W.  J.  HATS. 

In  the  present  condition  of  this  country,  since  civilization  has 
reached  half  way  across  the  continent,  few  persons  think  of  the 
prodigious  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  animal  life  in  the 
comparatively  short  time  since  the  discovery  of  the  country.  At 
that  time  the  whole  country  was  an  unbroken  wilderness,  through 
which  roamed  the  Indians  and  countless  numbers  of  animals,  many 
of  which  are  now  so  rare  as  to  be  unknown  to  many  and  objects 
of  curiosity  to  all.  The  moose  which  has  now  been  driven  almost 
entirely  out  of  the  United  States,  was  then  found  as  far  south  as 
New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York  City. 

In  Sir  Martin  Frobisher's  account  of  his  second  voyage  to  New- 
foundland and  adjacent  land,  1577,  he  says  ''  There  is  no  wood  at 
all,  there  is  a  great  quantity  of  deer,  their  skins  like  unto  asses, 
their  heads  or  horns  do  far  exceed  any,  both  in  length  and  breadths 
their  feet  are  great  as  oxen,  which  measured  were  seven  or  eight 
inches  in  breadth ;  there  are  also  hares,  wolves,  etc." 

Anthonie  Farkhurst  in  1578,  says  of  the  Island  of  Newfound- 
land, ^'  I  saw  mighty  beasts,  like  to  camels  in  greatness,  and  their 


*  Recently  read  before  the  New  York  Lyceam  of  Natural  History. 

Entered  aeeording  to  Xct  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1871,  by  the  Pbabodt  Acadxict  op 
SciXNCX,  in  the  Office  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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feet  cloven."  Vanderdonek  in  his  ''  History  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands," 1042,  says,  *'  There  are  also  white  bucks  and  does,  and 
others  of  a  black  color ;  the  Indians  aver  that  the  haunts  of  the 
white  deer  are  much  frequented  by  the  common  deer,  and  that 
those  of  the  l)lack  species  are  not  nuich  frequented  by  the  common 
deer."  The  same  peculiarity  is  noticed  now,  the  moose  and  com- 
mon deer  are  rarely  found  near  each  other. 

James  Ilall,  in  his  fourth  voyage,  July  22d.  loCS,  saw  "in  lat. 
65,  the  tracks  of  some  great  deer  as  big  as  an  ox."  This  shows 
the  extent  of  the  range  of  the  moose  at  this  period.  They  are  not 
found  now  in  Newfoundland,  although  they  are  still  abundant  in 
some  parts  of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Alaska. 
The  reindeer  still  exists  in  large  numbers  from  the  Arctic  regions 
to  the  south  end  of  Hudson's  Bay,  an  average  of  five  thousand 
horns  being  annually  shipped  from  Greenland  to  Europe. 

The  carraboo  abounds  now  south  of  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  United 
States,  and  from  Newfoundland  to  the  Pacific  ;  and  although  fossil 
remains  have  been  found  as  far  south  as  the  Ohio,  its  range  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  whit-e  men  was  no  more  extensive 
than  at  present ;  the  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam  knew  of  it  only 
from  the  Indians,  and  from  their  description  of  it  wrote  back  to 
their  friends  in  Europe  that  the  fabled  Unicom  had  been  found. 

The  musk  ox  is  not  mentioned  bv  the  early  travellers,  Init  some 
of  them  mention  having  seen  in  Greenland  the  track  of  some  big 
beast  like  an  ox.     The  musk  ox  is  not  found  now  in  (iriH^nland. 

The  connnon  deer  {Cervus  Virginian  us)  was  everywhere  repre- 
sented as  existing  in  incredible  numbers  ;  this  animal  is  still  found, 
although  in  greatly  diminished  numbers,  all  over  the  luisettled 
portions  of  the  United  States,  a  portion  of  Mexico,  (.'entral  Amer- 
ica, and  South  America  to  the  Orinoco.  It  exists  in  immense 
numbers  on  the  savannas  of  the  northern  part  of  South  America, 
although  there  it  is  known  by  another  name  {Cerrns  camppHtris). 
As  many  as  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  have  been  shipped 
from  Angostura  in  one  year,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  from  Para. 

The  Wapiti  deer  (Cerviis  Canadensis)  was  found  all  along  the 
coast  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Vanderdonek  mentions 
them  as  being  plenty  around  New  Netherlands  in  1042.  In  1054 
Father  LeMoine  made  a  journey  to  the  western  part  of  New  York, 
and  speaks  of  the  astonishing  number  of  the  deer,  and  of  the  great 
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numbers  of  elk,  many  of  which  were  killed  while  crossing  the  riv- 
ers. Brickcll  says  that  the  elk  were  plenty  in  the  Carolinas  as 
late  as  1737.  As  late  as  1826  a  few  elk  were  killed  on  the  Sara- 
nac,  in  New  York ;  a  few  were  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia  in 
1847  ;  several  were  seen  in  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania  in  1864  ; 
now  it  is  probable  that  not  one  could  Ixj  found  east  of  the  Great 
Lakes. 

The  Bison  (improperly  called  buffalo  by  the  early  settlers  on 
account  of  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the  European  buffalo)  also 
ranged  along  the  coast  from  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  to 
Florida.  When  Hcndrick  Hudson  landed  on  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan, he  found  some  of  the  Indians  clothed  in  bison  robes ;  they 
had  also  moccasins  made  of  these  skins. 

When  he  sailed  up  the  river  which  now  bears  his  name,  he 
lauded  at  what  is  now  the  entrance  to  Newburg  Bay ;  he  was  well 
received  by  the  Indians,  and  one  of  the  sailors  happening  to  show 
some  of  the  Indians  an  almanac  in  which  were  the  signs  of  the  Zo- 
diac, they  knew  how  to  exi>lain  that  it  was  the  head  of  an  animal 
with  which  they  were  acquainted,  and  gave  the  whites  to  under- 
stand that  it  could  be  found  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  valley 
of  the  llamaiK) ;  the  Indians  also  explained  that  the  animal  had 
already  begim  to  retire  from  the  coast  before  the  white  men  came 
here.  The  river  Titicus,  in  Connecticut,  formerly  bore  the  name  of 
Mutighticos,  which  Indian  tradition  signified  to  mean  bison  creek. 

Vanderdonck,  in  "History  of  New  Netherlands,"  1642,  says 
"  Buffaloes  are  also  tolerably  plenty ;  these  animals  keep  towards 
the  southwest  where  few  people  go.  These  animals  are  not  verj' 
wild,  and  some  persons  are  of  opinion  that  they  may  be  domesti- 
cated. Persons  who  have  got  them  when  young,  say  they  become 
verj'  tame  as  they  grow  older."  It  is  remarked  that  the  half  of 
those  animals  have  disappeared  and  left  the  country.  The  set- 
tlers of  James  River  in  Virginia  also  found  them,  and  made  an  at- 
tempt to  domesticate  them. 

Father  Simon  LeMoine  in  his  journey  to  the  Iroquois  in  1654,  in 
which  he  discovered  the  Onondaga  salt  springs,  says  "  that  they 
saw  immense  herds  of  cows  and  bulls."  On  a  map  of  the  Fron- 
tiers of  the  Northern  Colonies  with  the  boundary  line  established 
between  them  and  the  Indians  at  the  treaty  held  by  Sir  William 
Johnson  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  November,  1768,  the  west  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  and  Toby's  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Ohio,  are 
represented  as  arising  in  a  swamp  called  buffalo  swamp. 
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Lawaoii  aaye  that  "great  plenty  of  buffaloes,  elk,  etc.,  existed"^ 
near  Cape  Fear  River ; "  and  Puruhas  says  that  "  in  1C13,  the  s 
venturere  in  Vii^inia  discovered  a  slow  kind  of  cattle  as  big  aa 
kine.  which  were  good  meat." 

Brickcll  eaya  that  twu  were  taken  alive  in  1730,  near  where 
Nowbern  now  stands ;  and  those  who  settled  the  Abbeville  dis- 
trict in  South  Carolina  in  1756  found  the  bulfalo  there. 

Bernard  Komans,  wlio  wrote  in  1774,  apeaks  of  the  buffalo  as  a 
"  beneUt  of  nature  bestowed  upon  Florida." 

Alvar  Nunez,  about  the  year  1535,  saw  theni  not  far  rtom  tlw 
coast,  and  loutel  in  16^5  saw  them  at  the  Bay  of  St  Bernard. 

De  Soto,  who  traversed  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  fVom 
Florida  to  the  Mississippi,  from  1539  to  lbi3,  saw  no  buffalo,  but 
frequently  saw  the  skine,  and  was  told  that  the  animal  was  to  the 
north  of  them. 

Gomara  says,  that  in  1591,  they  were  in  great  numbers  in  what 
is  now  New  Mexico. 

Herrera  states,  that  they  roamed  as  far  south  as  the  river 
Yaquinie  (supposed  to  be  the  Rio  Gila). 

The  buffalo  is  not  found  now  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  ex- 
cept a  few  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia  river,  but  the  In- 
dians have  a  tradition  that  shortly  before  the  visit  of  the  first 
explorers  destructive  fires  drove  the  bison  east  of  the  mountains. 

Thus,  it  would  seem  that  the  bison  once  roame<l  over  the  entire 
country,  now  known  as  the  United  States,  and  extending  as  far 
north  as  the  sixtieth  parallel  in  British  America.  They  arc  not 
found  now  east  of  the  Missouri  river,  nor  south  of  Colorado :  at 
the  rate  at  which  they  have  been  driven  back  and  destroyed,  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  soon  to  be  known  only  in  history. 

For  many  years,  the  annual  number  of  robes  brought  to  market 
has  been  about  fifty-five  thousand,  and  when  it  is  known  that  the 
skin  of  the  cow  only  is  preserved,  and  that  only  in  the  winter  sea- 
son, and  that  the  cows  are  generally  with  calf  at  this  season,  and 
that  the  skin  is  not  taken  from  more  than  one  in  ten  of  those  ani- 
mals that  are  killed,  some  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the  rapid 
destruction  of  these  animals  at  the  hand  of  man ;  and  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  deaths  from  natural  causes,  acd- 
dcnts,  etc.,  it  is  a  low  estimate  to  place  the  number  of  bison  de- 
stroyed by  man  each  year  at  not  less  than  half  a  million. 

It  is  a  little  strange  that,  while  the  harmless  animals  have  been 
driven  so  far  back  th>m  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  carnivorous  still 
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remain,  although  scarce ;  the  black  bear,  the  cougar,  the  lynx, 
wolf,  fox,  and  the  smaller  animals  are  still  found  occasionally. 
The  jaguar  is  not  now  found  east  of  Texas.  Brickell  states  that 
they  were  found  in  the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  as  late  as 
1737. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  red  fox  was  an  importation  fVom 
Europe,  and  not  a  native ;  it  is  a  fact  that  the  European  red  fox 
has  been  imported  and  turned  loose  at  different  times,  by  English 
gentlemen  for  sporting  purposes,  but  the  red  fox  existed  here  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  white  men.  Capt.  James  Hall,  in  the  ac- 
count of  his  fourth  voyage  1563,  says,  "  there  are  store  of  foxes 
in  the  main  and  islands,  of  sundry  colors."  Capt.  Luke  Fox  found 
an  island  near  the  mouth  of  Hudson's  Bay,  where  he  killed  several 
dun  colored  foxes,  and  on  this  account  called  the  island  ''Dunne 
Foxe  Island." 

Carver  1763,  says,  "there  two  sorts  of  foxes  in  North  America, 
one  being  of  a  reddish  brown  and  the  other  of  a  gray." 

Bartram  1761,  says,  ''  The  foxes  of  Carolina  and  Florida  are  of 
the  smaller  red  species." 

Wolves  are  everywhere  mentioned,  and  as  late  as  1820,  the 
State  of  New  York  alone  had  expended  thirty-eight  thousand  two 
hundred  and  sixty  doUars  in  bounties  for  killing  these  animals 
during  the  preceding  five  years. 

Stevens,  1708,  says,  "  some  years  ago  there  were  killed  five  hun- 
dred bears  in  two  counties  of  Virginia." 

The  beaver  was  very  abundant.  Vanderdonck  1642,  says, 
"  That  in  the  New  Netherlands,  and  in  the  adjacent  country, 
about  eighty  thousand  beavers  have  been  killed  annually  during 
my  residence  of  nine  years  in  the  country." 

The  dog  was  found  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  the  de- 
scription must  have  been  the  same  as  those  now  foimd  with  the 
Indians  of  the  plains. 

Columbus,  in  his  second  voyage,  1494,  says,  "  no  four-footed 
animal  has  ever  been  seen  in  this  (Hispaniola)  island  or  any  other 
islands  except  some  dogs  of  various  colors,  as  in  our  own  country, 
but  in  shape  like  large  house  dogs."  These  semi  wild  dogs  have 
followed  the  Indians,  and  are  only  to  be  found  with  them  in  the 
far  west.  The  wild  animals  having  been  removed  in  the  march  of 
civilization  to  make  room  for  the  domestic  varieties  that  are  more 
useful  to  man,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  in  place  to  say  a  word  about 
their  introduction  to  this  country. 
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The  first  known  to  have  been  brought  here,  was  by  a  colony  of 
Northmen,  in  1023,  who  settled  in  a  portion  of  New  England 
which  they  called  Vineland ;  they  brought  with  them  a  variety  of 
stock,  but  as  the  colony  afterwards  broke  up  and  returned  to  Ice- 
land, and  none  of  the  subsequent  settlers  have  ever  seen  any- 
thing like  our  domestic  animals,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they 
were  destroyed.  Columbus,  in  his  second  voj'age  1493,  brought  to 
the  islands  horses  and  other  domestic  animals.  The  fii'st  horses 
brought  to  the  mainland,  were  those  brought  to  Florida  in  1527,  by 
Cabeca  de  Vaca,  forty-two  in  number,  but  these  all  perishe<l.  The 
next  were  three  hundred  and  fifty  horses  landed  by  De  Soto  on  the 
25th  of  May,  1539,  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  at  the  bay  of  Spiritu 
Sancto. 

In  1004  L'Escarbot,  a  French  law}-er,  brought  horses  and  other 
domestic  cattle  into  Acadia ;  they  were  the  Norman  and  Breton 
breeds. 

In  1609  six  mares  and  a  horse  were  brought  to  Jamestown. 

In  1G29  horses  were  brought  to  Massachusetts  from  England. 

In  1G25  New  Amsterdam  received  some  Dutch  horses. 

The  animals  thus  imported  increased  ver^''  rapidly,  for  Gent,  who 
wrote  in  1655,  says  ^^In  the  island  of  Ilispaniola  and  ('tis  likewise 
the  same  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  other  islands  beside), 
there  are  many  thousands  of  cattle  that  live  wild  in  herds  upon 
the  mountains  having  no  certain  owners,  so  that  it  is  free  for  any 
one  to  kill  them  that  will,  and  thousands  of  them  are  every  year 
killed  onl}"^  for  their  hides  and  tallow,  and  yet  it  is  strange  to  con- 
sider what  great  multitudes  of  them  are  in  private  men's  posses- 
sion. The  Bishop  of  Venezuela  only  is  said  to  have  had  at  one 
time  sixteen  thousand  head  of  cattle  feeding  upon  his  own  pas- 
tures." 

In  the  year  1587  there  came  from  St.  Dominique  thirty-five  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  forty-four  hides,  and  from  New  Spain  sixty- 
four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fiftv.  At  this  time  it  was  said 
that  in  the  islands  of  Hispaniola,  Jamaica,  Miirguerita  and  Domin- 
ica "  there  were  so  great  troops  of  horses,  oxen,  kine,  dogs,  and 
hoggs  which  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  any  one  may 
kill  them,  the  dogs  have  so  increased  that  they  travel  in  troops 
and  kill  many  cattle." 

These  few  facts  from  history  will  show  how  entire  races  of  an- 
imals can  be  swept  from  the  earth  to  be  replaced  by  others. 


LIFE  AT  GREAT  DEPTHS. 

BY  PROFESSOR  P.  M.  DUNCAN. 

The  researches  of.  Hooker,  who  obtained  Polyzoa  and  Foramin- 
ifera  in  soundings  at  a  depth  of  nearly  four  hundred  fathoms  off 
the  icy  barrier  of  the  South  Pacific,  of  Wallich  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  of  Alphonse  Milne-Edwards  in  the  Mediterranean,  have  had 
much  influence  upon  geological  thought  in  this  age,  which,  so  far 
as  geologists  arc  concerned,  is  remarkably  averse  to  theory.  For 
many  years  before  any  very  deep  soundings  had  been  taken  with 
the  view  of  searching  the  sea-bottom  for  life,  geologists  had  more 
or  less  definite  opinions  concerning  the  deposition  of  organisms 
in  sediments  at  great  depths.  Certainly  more  than  thirty  years 
ago  deep-sea  deposits  were  separated  by  geologists  from  those 
which  they  considered  to  have  been  formed  in  shallower  seas. 
The  finely  divided  sediment  of  strata  containing  Crinoids,  Brach- 
iopods,  Foraminifera,  and  simple  Madreporaria,  was  supposed  to 
have  been  deposited  in  deeper  water  than  formations  containing 
large  pebbles,  stones,  and  the  moUusca  whose  representatives 
now  live  in  shallows.  The  relations  of  such  strata  to  each  other 
<luring  subsidence,  the  first  being  found  occasionally  to  overlap  the 
last,  proved  that  there  was  a  deeper  sea-fauna  in  the  ofi^ug  of 
the  old  shores  which  were  tenanted  by  littoral  and  shallow-water 
species.  The  deposition  of  strata  containing  Foraminifera,  Mad- 
reporaria, and  Echinodermata,  whose  limestone  is  remarkably  fVee 
from  any  foreign  substances,  has  been  considered  to  have  taken 
place  in  very  deep  water ;  this  theory  has  been  founded  upon  the 
observations  of  the  naturalist  and  mineralogist.  Indeed  no  geol- 
ogist has  hesitated  in  assigning  a  great  depth  to  the  origin  of 
some  deposits  in  the  Laurentian,  Silurian,  or  in  any  other  forma- 
tion. The  "  fiysch,"  a  great  sediment  of  the  Eocene  formation, 
has  been  considered  to  have  been  formed  at  a  very  great  depth 
and  under  great  pressure.  Its  singularly  unfossiliferous  character 
was  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  absence  of  life  at  the  depths  of  the 
ocean  where  the  sediment  collected.  But  this  was  a  theory  of 
the  early  days  of  geology,  when  the  destructive  influence  of  chem- 
ical processes  in  strata  upon  the  remains  of  organisms  in  them 

was  hardly  admitted. 
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The  great  value  of  such  researches  as  those  so  ahly  cametl  ( 
by  Thomsou,  Carpenter,  and  Jeffreys  ia  the  definite  knowledge  thejr 
impart  to  the  geologist,  who  is  theorizing  in  the  right  direction, 
but  whose  notions  of  the  depth  at  whieh  the  sediments  contain- 
ing invertebrata  can  be  deposited  are  indefinite.  These  researches 
contribute  to  more  esact  Icnowledge,  and  they  will  materially 
assist  the  development  of  those  hypotheses  whieh  are  current 
amongst  advanced  geologists  into  fixed  theories.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  geological  theory  worthy  of  the  term,  and  wliich  has 
originated  from  geolo^cal  indnction,  will  be  upset  by  these  care- 
ftil  investigations  into  the  bathymetrical  distribution  of  life  niid 
temperature.  The  theories  involvii^  pressure  and  the  intensity  of 
the  hardness  of  deep-sea  deposits  will  suffer  from  the  researches ; 
but  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  palteontologist  nill  be  re- 
moved. The  resean-hea  t«nd  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  a  mog- 
niflceut  deep-sea  coral  fauna  in  the  Palieozoic  times  in  high  lat^ 
itudes,  and  of  Jurassic  and  Cainozoic  faunas  on  the  same  area, 
and  they  favor  the  doctrines  of  uniformity.  They  explain  the 
cosniopolitan  nature  of  many  oi^nisms,  past  and  present,  which 
were  credited  with  a  deep-aea  habitat,  and  they  afford  the  founda- 
tions for  a  theory  ujxiu  the  world-wide  distribntion  of  many  forms 
during  every  geological  formation. 

It  is  not  advisable,  however,  to  make  too  much  of  the  interesting 
jdentitieB  and  resemblances  of  some  of  the  deep-sea  and  abyssal 
forms  with  those  of  such  periods  as  the  Cretaceous,  for  instanoe. 
In  thfrearly  days  of  geolt^ical  science  there  was  a  favorite  theory 
that  at  the  expiration  of  a  period  the  whole  of  the  life  of  the  globe 
was  destroyed,  and  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  succeeding 
age  a  new  creation  took  place.  There  were  as  many  destructione 
and  creations  as  periods ;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  an  American  geol- 
ogist, there  was  u  succession  of  platforms,  lliis  theorj'  held  back 
the  science,  just  as  the  theory  that  the  sun  revolved  round  the 
earth  retarded  the  progress  of  astronomy.  Moreover  it  had  that 
armour  of  sanctity  to  protect  it  which  is  so  hard  lo  pierce  by  the 
most  reasonable  opposition.  Nevertheless  every  now  and  then  a 
geologist  recognized  the  same  fossils  in  rocks  which  beloiige<I  to 
differeut  periods.  A  magnificent  essay  by  Edw.ird  Forbes  on  the 
"Cretaceous  Fossils  of  Southern  India,"  a  wonderful  production 
imd  far  before  its  age  •  gave  hope  and  confidence  to  the  Pew  palir- 
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outologists  who  began  to  assert  that  periods  were  perfectly  artificial 
notions  —  that  it  did  not  follow,  because  one  set  of  deposits  was 
forming  in  one  part  of  the  world,  others  exactly  corresponding  to 
it  elsewhere,  so  far  as  the  organic  remains  are  concerned,  were 
contemporaneous  —  and  that  life  had  progressed  on  the  globe  con- 
tinuously and  without  a  break  from  the  dawn  of  it  to  the  present 
time. 

The  persistence  of  some  species  through  great  vertical  ranges 
of  strata,  and  the  relation  between  the  world-wide  distribution  of 
forms  and  this  persistence,  were  noticed  by  D'Archiac,  De  Ver- 
neuil,  Forbes  and  others.  The  identity  of  some  species  in  the  re- 
mote natural-history  provinces  of  the  existing  state  of  things  was 
established  in  spite  of  the  dogmatic  opposition  of  authorities ; 
and  then  geologists  accepted  the  theories  that  there  were  several 
natural-history  provinces  during  every  artificial  period,  that  some 
species  lived  longer  and  wandered  more  than  others,  and  that 
some  have  lasted  even  from  the  palaeozoic  age  to  the  present. 

Persistence  of  type  was  the  title  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  *  many  years  ago ;  and  this  persistence  has  been 
admitted  by  every  palaeontologist  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
examining  large  series  of  fossils  from  every  formation  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Geological  ages  are  characterized  by  a  number  of  organisms 
which  are  not  found  in  others,  and  by  the  grouping  of  numerous 
species  which  are  allied  to  those  of  preceding  and  succeeding 
times,  but  which  are  not  identical.  Certain  portions  'of  the 
world's  surface  were  tenanted  by  particular  groups  of  forms  dilr- 
ing  every  geological  age ;  and  there  was  a  similarity  of  arrange- 
ment in  this  grouping  under  the  same  external  physical  conditions* 
To  use  Iluxley's  term,  the  "  homotaxis"  of  certain  natural-history 
provinces  during  the  successive  geological  ages  has  been  very 
exact.  The  species  differed ;  but  there  was  a  philosophy  in  the 
consecutive  arrangement  of  high-land  and  low-land  faunas  and 
floras,  and  those  of  shallow  seas,  deep  seas,  oceans  and  reef-areas. 
The  oceanic  f  conditions,  for  instance,  can  be  traced  by  organic 
remains  from  the  Laurent ian  to  the  present  time,  and  the  deep-sea 
corals  now  under  consideration  are  representative  of  those  of  older 
deep  seas. 

.   *  Royal  InstitQtion.    See  alBO  PreBldent'B  Address,  Geol.  Soo.,  1870. 
t  P.  M.  Dnncan,  Qnar.  Jonr.  Geol.  Soc.,  No.  101. 
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It  is  Dnt  n  innttcr  for  enrprlee,  then,  that  there  bomg  euoh  ft 
thing  na  persistence  of  type  and  of  species,  some  very  old  fonovj 
should  have  lived  on  through  the  ages,  whilst  their  siirrouDdi 
were  changed  over  and  over  again.     Bet  this  persistence  does  r 
indicate  that  there  have  not  been  sufficient  pliysical  and  biolof 
ical  changes  during  its  lasting  to  alter  the  face  of  all  things  enoof 
to  give  geolt^iats  the  right  of  asserting  the  succession  of  sevei 
periods.      The  occurrence  of  early  Cainozoic  Madreporaria  in  tha^ 
deep  sea  to  the  northwest  of  Great  Britain  only  proves  that  c 
taiu  forms  of  life  have  persisted  during  the  vast  changes  id  tbn 
physical  geography  of  the  world  which  were  initiated  by  the  np- 
lioaval  of  the  Alps,  the  Himalayas,  and  large  masses  of  the  Andes, 
To  say  that  we  are,  therefore,  still  in  the  Cainozoic  or  CrotaceoilB   ' 
age  would  hardly  bo  consistent  with  the  necessary  terminology  of 
geological  science. 

During  the  end  of  the  Miocene  age  and  the  whole  of  the  Pliocene, 
the  Sicilian  area  was  occupied  by  a  deep  sea.  The  distinction  !«- 
tween  the  faunas  of  those  times  and  the  present  becomes  less, 
year  after  year,  as  science  progresses ;  and  it  ia  evident  that  a 
great  number  of  existing  species  of  nearly  every  class  fiourislied 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  great  changes  in  physical  geology 
wliioh  have  become  the  artificial  breaks  of  tertiary  geologists. 
That  the  Cainozoic  deep-sea  corals  should  resemble,  and  in  some 
instances  should  be  identical  in  species  with,  the  forms  i 
habiting  vast  depths,  is  therefore  quil«  in  accordance  with  1 
philosophy  of  mo<lem  geology.  Before  the  deposition  of  the  Cain>  1 
02oic  strata,  and  whilst  the  deep-sea  deposits  of  the  Eocene  age 
were  collecting  in  the  Franco-British  area,  there  was  a  Madrepo- 
railan  fauna  there,  which  was  singularly  like  nnto  that  which  fol- 
lowed it,  both  as  regards  the  shape  of  the  forma  and  their  genera. 
Still  earlier,  during  the  slow  subsidence  of  tlie  great  Upper  Cre- 
taceous deep-sea  area  there  was  a  coral  fauna  in  the  nortli  and 
west  of  Europe,  of  which  the  existing  is  very  representative.  The 
simple  forms  predominate  in  both  fann&s.  CuryophylUa  is  a  dom- 
inant genus  in  eitlior ;  and  n  branching  Sj-nhclia  of  the  old  fauna 
is  replaced  in  the  present  state  of  things  by  a  branching  Lupbohe- 
lia.  The  similarity  of  deep-sea  coral  faunas  might  be  carried  still 
fiirthcr  back  iu  the  world's  history :  but  it  must  be  enough  for  my 
purpose  to  assert  the  representative  character  and  the  homotaxis 
of  the  Upper  Cretaceous,  the  Tertiary,  and  the  existing  deep-sen 
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coral  faunas.  This  character  is  enhanced  by  the  persistence  of 
t^7)es;  but  still  the  representative  faunas  are  separable  by  vast 
intervals  of  time. — Proceedhigs  of  the  Royal  Society, 


ON  THE  FOOD  AND   HABITS   OF  SOME  OF  OUR 

MARINE  FISHES. 


BY  PROFESSOR  A.   E.  VERRILL. 
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When  we  consider  the  great  importance  and  extent  of  our  fish- 
eries, it  seems  very  remarkable  that  so  little  reliable  informa- 
tion has  been  recorded  concerning  the  habits,  even  of  our  most 
common  and  important  species  of  fishes.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  the  habits  of  fishes,  and  especially  of  marine  fishes,  are  more 
difficult  to  observe  than  those  of  birds  and  beasts,  but  this  ought 
not  to  be  a  sufficient  excuse  at  the  present  day,  for  the  marked 
neglect  of  this  department  of  Natural  History.  The  nature  of 
the  food  of  the  more  abundant  species,  even  including  those  that 
are  most  commonly  sold  as  food,  is  still  very  imperfectly  known. 
Observations  must  be  made  in  great  numbers  in  various  localities 
and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  before  we  can  obtain  adequate 
knowledge  of  this  subject. 

During  several  years  past  I  have  improved  such  opportunities 
as  have  occurred  to  make  observations  of  this  kind,  and  although 
they  are  very  incomplete,  and  often  isolated,  I  am  induced  to 
present  some  of  the  facts  thus  ascertained ;  hoping  that  the  atten- 
tion of  others  ma}^  be  directed  to  the  same  subject. 

While  spending  a  few  days  at  Great  Egg  Harbor,  on  the  coast 
of  New  Jersey,  in  April  of  this  year,  I  dissected  the  stomachs  of 
many  specimens  of  the  common  fishes,  which  were  at  that  time 
being  taken  in  seines  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  bay,  near 
Beesley's  Point.  The  following  were  the  principal  results,  in  re- 
gard to  their  food.  The  Striped-bass  or  "  Rock"  {Roccua  lineatua 
Gill)  had  its  stomach  filled  with  large  quantities  of  shrimp  {Cran- 
gon  vulgaris)  unmixed  with  any  other  food.  This  shrimp  is  very 
abundant  on  all  sandy  bottoms  in  shallow  water  along  the  whole 
coast,  from  Labrador  to  Cape  Hatteras,  and  seems  to  contribute 
very  largely  to  the  food  of  many  of  our  most  valuable  fishes. 
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White  Perch  (Jferone  Americaiia)  contained  the  same  shrimp  in 
abundance. 

Weak-fish  {Csnosdon  regalia  Gill),  called  "Blue-fish"  at  that 
tocnlit;  had  its  stomach  filled  with  the  same  Cranf^on. 

Kingfish  (Dmirina  reijo^ia),  called  "Hake"  on  the  Xew  Jorsey 
coast,  contained  nothing  but  Crangon  vulgaris. 

Toad-fiah  or  Oyster-fish  (Batraehits  lau).  This  fish  is  almost 
omnivorous.  The  stomach  is  large  and  usually  distended  with  a 
great  variety  of  food.  Young  edible  crabs  {CnJlinectex  ha«ttUtut 
Ordw.)  up  to  two  inches  across,  Crangon  viignris,  and  the  com- 
mon prawn  {Pulminon.  vnhjarU  Sny),  were  the  principal  articles  of 
diet  nl  lliat  locality  ;  but  pipe-fishes  {Syngn.at.hu»  Peckianvs)  six  in- 
ches long,  and  the  common  black  Naasa  {Ilt/anaam  ohaoleta)  were 
often  fouud  in  their  stomat.'hs,  gs  well  as  various  young  liethes. 
Among  the  latter  were  specimens  of  the  Anchovy  {Eiigraulia 
vUtata).  The  toad-fish  is,  therefore,  a  fish  that  should  not  l>e 
encouraged. 

The  Shad  {Alosa  tifranmts  Gill)  contained  large  quantities 
of  ft-agments  of  small  Crustacea,  chiefly  a  small  sbrimp-likc  s[>coies 
(Jlf^si'.i  AmericanuK  Smith)  which  was  also  captured  alive  iu  tide- 
pools  on  the  salt  marsh.  The  shad  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  Con- 
necticut River,  taken  in  May,  contained  the  same,  or  another 
allied  species  of  Myaia.  Some  of  the  shad  also  had  (yagmeiits  of 
eel-grass  (perhaps  accidental)  mixed  with  the  crustacean  fVag- 
ments. 

The  "Hickory  Shad"  {Melettn  JUattawocca),  the  young  called 
"  Herring"  at  the  locality,  were  also  filled  with  comminuted  crus- 
taoea,  among  which  the  common  shrimp  {Crangon  vulgaris)  could 
be  recognized  most  commonly. 

The  Moss-bunker  or  Menhaden  (Brevoorliii  Menhaden  Gill), 
invariably  had  its  stomaijh  and  voluminous  intestine  filled  with 
the  soft,  oozy  mud,  containing  a  large  proportion  of  organic  mat- 
ter, which  abounds  in  the  quiet  part  of  this  and  all  similar  bays 
along  the  coast.  This  fish  appears,  therefore,  to  obtain  its  nutri- 
ment  by  swallowing  the  mud  and  digesting  the  organic  particles 
contained  in  it,  —  a  mode  of  feeding  for  which  its  complex  di- 
gestive apparatus  and  toothless  mouth  are  specially  adnptct). 
Many  marine  worms,  bivalve  raollusks.  and  echinoderms  feed  upon 
tlie  same  kind  of  food,  which  is  everywhere  abundant.  The  mosa- 
buuker  is  olten  infested  hy  a  large  parasitic  Lemean  (Zernocera 
radiata  Les.)  which  buries  its  star-shaped  head  deeply  in  the  flesh. 
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The  " Summer  Flounder"  {Chomopsetta  ocdlarid)  contained  abun- 
dance of  shrimp  (Crangon  vulgaris  and  My  sis  Americaniis) .  In 
one  specimen  we  found  a  full-grown  Gebia  afflnia  Say. 

The  Spotted  Flounder  {Lophopaetta  mactUata  Gill)  feeds  largely 
upon  Crustacea  of  various  kinds.  Many  specimens  contained  large 
quantities  of  shrimp  and  prawns  {Crangon  vulgaris j  Palcemon  vul- 
garis  and  Mysis  Americanus) .  The  latter  often  made  up  the  bulk 
of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  In  addition  to  these  Gammarua 
mucroiiatus  Say  and  Oehia  afflnis  Say  were  sometimes  found.  The 
Gebia  we  obtained  in  considerable  numbers  by  digging  them  out 
of  their  long,  crooked  burrows  at  low-water  mark,  near  Mr.  Pea^ 
cock's  hotel  at  Beesley's  Point.  The  burrows,  which  are  made  in 
a  tenacious  clay  soil,  often  with  decaying  sea-weed  beneath,  are 
from  half  an  inch  to  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  smooth  walls. 
They  are  several  feet  in  depth  and  veiy  long  and  tortuous.  The 
Gebia  has  a  distant  resemblance  to  a  young  lobster  about  two  or 
three  inches  long.  The  real  lobster  was  not  found  on  the  New 
Jersey  coast.  The  other  species  of  Crustacea  found  in  the  fishes 
above  named,  are  all  common  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  bay 
among  eel-grass,  with  the  exception  of  the  Crangon  vulgaris^ 
which  frequents  the  open  sandy  bottoms,  living  half  buried  in  the 
sand,  with  which  its  color  exactly  accords,  furnishing  an  excellent 
illustration  of  imitative  adaptation  for  protection.* 

Ophidium  marginatum  DeKay.  This  species  appears  to  be 
very  rare  and  its  habits  little  known.  We  dug  two  specimens  out 
of  the  sand  near  low-water  mark,  where  they  burrowed  to  the 
depth  of  a  foot  or  more.  When  placed  upon  moist  sand  they  bur- 
rowed into  it  tail  foremost  with  surprising  rapidity,  disappearing 
in  an  instant. 

At  Fire  Island  on  the  southern  side  of  Long  Island,  Mr.  S.  I. 
Smith  observed  last  August  a  species  of  worm  (Heteronereis)  of 
a  reddish  color  and  two  or  three  inches  long,  swimming  in  large 
numbers  at  and  near  the  surface.  These  were  at  that  time  the 
favorite  food  of  the  Blue-fish  {Temnodon  saltator), 

*  Many  other  cruBtacea  of  our  coast  afford  Bimllar  instances.  Palcemon  vulgarU  by 
its  transparency  and  pecaliar  tints  is  scarcely  distinguishable  among  eel-grass;  Ido- 
taa  irroraia  imitates  in  aU  its  varied  patterns  of  color  the  eel-grass  and  sea-weeds  on 
which  it  lives ;  /.  cteca  imitates  the  color  of  sand ;  two  species  allied  to  Spharoma  imi- 
tate the  colors  of  the  rocks  and  white  barnacles  among  which  they  live ;  Crangon  bo- 
reoj  of  the  northern  coast,  imitates  the  colors  of  the  red  Nulllpores  among  which  it 
seeks  concealment,  as  do  also  several  species  of  Hippolptty  Chiton  ntber  and  C  mar^ 
moreut,  OpMophoUt  ocutoota  and  Qphioglfpka  rotmHa.  NnmoroiiB  other  instances 
might  be  given. 
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At  Eastport,  Me.,  an<l  Grand  Menan  during  several  years  past, 
I  have  made  many  observations  on  this  subject,  but  mostly  relating 
to  fishes  of  which  the  habits  are  better  known,  like  the  cod,  hake, 
haddoc^k,  etc. 

The  Wolf-fish  {Ajiarrhicaa  vomerinua)  is  not  at  all  particular  as 
to  its  food.  At  Eastport  I  took  from  the  stomach  of  a  large  one 
at  least  four  quarts  of  tlie  common  round  sea-urchin  {Euryechinus 
Drobachiensis  V.),  most  of  them  with  the  spines  on,  and  many  of 
them  quite  entire.  From  another,  I  took  an  equal  quantity  of  a 
mixture  of  the  same  sea-urchin  and  the  large  whelk  {Baccinum  un- 
dulatum),     Man}'  of  the  latter  were  entire  or  but  slightly  cracked. 

The  Sculpins  not  unfrequently  swallow  entire  large  si>ecimens 
of  several  crabs  {Cancer  irroratus^  Hyas  roarctattts^  etc.). 

The  Haddock  is  addicted  to  the  same  habit,  but  is  a  ver}'  gen- 
eral feeder,  swallowing  all  sorts  of  mollusca,  worms,  fishes,  etc. 

The  Herring  {Clujyea  eloiujata)  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  feeils  verj* 
extensively,  at  least  during  all  the  mouths  when  I  have  obsen'ed 
them  (June  to  November),  upon  several  species  of  My  sis  and  Thy- 
sanopoda^  called  ''shrimp"  by  the  fishermen.  These  swim  fVee 
at  and  near  the  surface  in  extensive  "  schools  "  and  are  persist- 
ently pursued  by  the  Herring.  The  commonest  species,  apparently 
a  Thysanopoda^  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  a  pale  reddish 
color.  The  s^MJcies  of  ^fysis  are  smaller  and  i)alcr.  The  two  gen- 
era often  occur  together.  Young  Pollock  or  Coal-fish,  four  to  ten 
inches  long,  pursue  the  same  species  in  large  schools,  often  com- 
ing around  the  wharves  of  Eastport  in  great  niHn1>ers  in  eager  jmr- 
suit  of  their  prey,  and  by  leaping  out  after  them  produce  a  great 
commotion  in  the  water.  "When  thus  pursued  the  Thysanopoda 
will  leap  out  of  the  water  to  the  height  of  a  foot  or  more.  The 
common  Sohast(*s^  or  "  Red  Perch"  at  East|X)rt,  feeds  upon  the  same 
species  when  they  come  around  the  wharves,  but  probably  does 
not  pursue  them  to  the  same  extent  as  the  herring  and  pollock. 
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It  is  now  generall}'  admitted  that  a  gi*eat  many  fungi,  formerly 
reganled  as  good  and  distinct  species,  are  in  reality,  only  conditions 
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or  stages  of  other  fonns.  It  has  been  proved  beyond  doubt  that 
many  species  of  fUngi  are  tnily  polymorphic,  appearing  under  dif- 
ferent phases.  It  is,  notwithstanding  all  this,  most  premature 
and  unjustifiable  to  conclude,  as  some  have  done,  that  there  are 
no  good  species  at  all,  or  that  there  is  no  certainty  whatever  in 
the  study.  Whilst  admitting  that  many  of  our  old  notions  have 
been  overturned,  that  what  at  one  time  we  hardly  deemed  possible 
has  been  proved  to  take  place,  we  are  not  prepared  to  go  the 
length  of  some,  whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  falls  far  short  of 
their  assumption.  It  is  not  very  long  since  that  one  writer  gravely 
asserted  his  opinion  that  all  the  British  species  of  JEddium^  for 
instance,  would  be  reduced  to  a  single  species ;  that,  in  fact,  there 
was  nO'  sound  specific  distinction  between  them.  This  opinion 
originated  probably  rather  in  prejudice  than  as  the  result  of  study 
and  investigation.  Others  have  lumped  together  a  host  of  unasso- 
ciated  species,  without  satisfactory  evidence,  and  declared  them  to 
be  only  the  same  thing  under  different  conditions.  Hasty  general- 
izations in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  produce  more  harm  than  good. 

It  is  exceedingly  diflicult  to  trace  such  minute  organisms  as 
fungi,  especiall}'-  moulds,  and  to  prove,  without  doubt,  that  they 
are  conditions,  the  one  of  the  other.  It  is  easy  enough  to  sow  the 
spores  of  a  certain  ]Mucedine  on  paste,  or  potato,  or  any  other 
matrix,  cover  them  carefully,  and  watch  the  result ;  then,  if  the 
common  Aspergillus  or  Penicillium  makes  its  appearance,  to  some 
minds  it  is  at  once  conclusive  that  the  said  Mucedine  is  only  a 
condition  of  Aspergillus  or  PenicUlium,  Such  a  conclusion  is  not 
only  rash,  but  mischievous,  and  far  from  the  truth.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Aspergillus  or  Penicillium  originated  from  the 
spores  of  the  Mucedine  which  were  80>vn,  but  perhaps  never  ger- 
minated. When  two  moulds  proceed  apparently  from  the  self- 
same mycelium,  judgment  may  be  pronounced  too  hastily,  for  the 
mycelium  of  both  may  be  distinct,  though  interlaced  together ;  the 
safest  conclusion  being  based  on  two  forms  of  fruit  when  devel- 
oped upon  the  same  thread.  Beyond  this,  there  is  always  room 
for  doubt.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  how  diflicult  it  is  to  prove  di- 
morphism in  moulds  under  such  conditions.  In  many  cases  it  is 
more  presumption  than  proof.  These  remarks  are  not  made  with 
the  view  of  discrediting  the  conclusions  of  such  observers  as  Prof. 
De  Bary  and  the  brothers  Tulasne,  but  rather  as  a  caution  against 
assuming  as  fact  that  which  is  only  conjecture. 

Messrs.  Tulasne,  in  their  splendid  work,  "Selecta  Fungorum 
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Ctirpolo^K,"  lukvc  gtvca  a  great  nniuber  of  inatancoa  of  polymor- 
phifltii.  We  b&ve  do  reason  to  doubt  tbat  in  mtuiy  cases,  perhaps 
moat,  they  are  qaite  correct,  but  even  some  of  their  cooelasions 
require  verification  before  they  can  be  accepted  as  established  fact. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  results  detennined  with  regard  to  one 
species  by  these  aiitbore,  we  may  instanei;  the  very  eominon  Sp/utf 
ria  i^PltKoepora)  herbarum.  It  occurs  on  the  dead  stems  of  herba- 
ceous plants,  on  the  leaves  of  some  trees,  and  even  sometimes  on 
decaying  AJgcv.  On  pea  and  bean  stems  it  is  usually  plentiM. 
In  fact,  it  is  almost  the  commonest  Sj>h(eria,  and  easily  recognized. 
The  aporidia  are,  of  course,  contained  in  elongated,  transparent, 
membranaceous  .asci ;  they  are  of  a  yellowish-brown  or  amber 
color,  ov8t«-oblong,  and  divided  by  numerous  septa,  with  trans- 
verse divisions.  The  asci  are  enclosed  within  carbonac^'ons  peri- 
tliecia. 

Equally  as  common,  and  even  more  so,  is  a  mould  which  forms 
sooty  or  dark  olive  spots,  or  patches,  on  all  kinds  of  decaying 
vegetable  substances.  This  is  called  Clndosporivm  Iterbarum.  It 
may  he  characterized  as  cosmopolitan,  and  one  of  the  commonest, 
if  not  the  conunonest,  of  ftiiigi.  Under  the  microscope  this 
mould  consists  of  a  profiise  mycelium,  ftom  which  arise  tufts  of 
jointed  threads,  mixed  with  elliptical  or  elongated  spores,  ulti- 
mately septate.  This  mould  is  one  condition,  accoi-ding  to  M. 
Tulasne,  of  Splitcria  herbarum. 

Another  condition  of  the  same  plant  is  a  very  pretty  mould 
found  miscd  with,  or  parasitic  upon, the  Cladosporivm,  and  known 
as  Alteniaria  tenuis.  This  species  is  figured  in  Corda's  "  Praclit- 
Ilora,"  and  consists  of  chains  of  spores  resembling  inverted  jointed 
clubs.  The  joints  are  also  transversely  divided,  as  in  the  Spharia 
sporidia. 

A  third  form  of  the  some  species  is  that  named  by  R«v.  M.  J. 
Berkeley.  Macroaporium  mrdnula,  which  is  developed  on  decaying 
gourds.  The  spores  are  clavate,  at  length  somewhat  rectangular, 
with  numerous  septa,  constricted,  and  very  variable,  both  in  sisc 
and  in  the  number  of  cells. 

Besides  these,  there  are  certain  "  distinct  papillate,  or  bottle- 
sha^icd  cysts,  which  contain  naked  spores,  capable  of  germination." 
So  that  altogether  we  have  five  different  forms  of  fungi,  all  of 
which  are  but  stages  or  conditions  of  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  in 
very  probable,  that,  in  addition  to  these.  sperma(ta  may  also  here- 
after be  discovered,  or  tracnl  to  some  already  known  Coniomyce- 
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touM   species.     From  this  example  it  will  be  readily  understood 
wlmt  we  mean  when  writing  of  "  poly-  p.    ^^ 

raorpbie  fungi." 

Having  thus,  ae  it  were,  defined  onr 
terms,  we  will  proceed  to   notice   two 
instances   of    a|iparent    polymorph iHiii 
wliich  have  come  before  us.     We  say 
■'  apparent "  advisedly,  because  in  llie 
second  instance  only  snapicions  can  be    I 
predicated.     Some  two  or  three  yei 
ago.  we  collected  a  quantity  of  ilend   I 
l>0x-leaveB,    on   wiiieh    grew    a    moiikl 
named    by    Link,    PeiticiUtHm    roavum. 
This  mould  has  a  roseate  tint,  and  oc- 
curs  in    patebos  on  the  leaves;    the 
threads  are  erect  and  branched  above, 
bearing    oblong,    somewhat     spindle- 
shaped,  spores.     V/hcn  collected  those   | 
leaves  were  examined,  and  notliing  v 
obaen-ed  or  noted  upon  them  except 
the  Penicillium.     After  some  time,  cer- 
tainly between    two   and   three   years,  nwy  iiiiigi 
daring  which  the  box  remained  undis- 
turbed, circumstances  led  to  the  examination  again  of  one  or  two 
Fig,  77.  of  the  leaves,  and  afterwards  of  the  greater 

number  of  thera,  and  the  patches  of  Penicil- 
lu  were  fonnd  to  lie  intermixed  with  an- 
other mould  of  a  higher  development  and  far 
different  character  (Fig.  77).  This  mould  or 
rather  Mucor.  for  it  belongs  to  the  Mucorini, 
consists  of  erect  branching  threads,  many  «f 
the  branches  terminating  in  a  delicate,  glo- 
buae,  glassy  bead,  or  s|>orangium,  containing 
numerous  very  minute  snbglobose  sjKiridia. 
This  species  has  been  named  Mnmr  h^intu. 
The  habit  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  Peni> 
cillium,  but  without  any  roseate  tint.  It  is 
■"  almost  certain  that  the  Mucor  could  not  have 
been  present  when  the  Penicillium  was  ex- 
iimined,  and  the  leaves  on  which  it  had  grown  were  enclosed  in  the 
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tin  box,  ])iit  that  the  Mucor  an^rnards  appeareil  on  the  same 
IcareR,  sonictiuiOB  flroiu  the  same  patches,  and  fVom  the  same  my- 
C<-Hiiin.  The  great  differetiee  in  structure  of  the  two  Bpecies  Una 
in  the  fl-uctification.  In  Penicillium,  of  which  fig.  7G  is  a  good 
iUustratioD,  the  spores  are  naked,  and  in  moniliforrn  threads, 
whilst  in  Mucor  the  spores  are  enclosed  within  globose  nienibra- 
nODB  heails  or  sporangia,  as  shown  in  &g.  77.  The  moulds,  or 
Mueedines  to  which  Penicillium  belongs,  are  included  in  one  of 
the  large  families  of  fiingi  termed  Hijphomycetes,  and  the  Mucors 
belong  to  another  family,  the  Phy»omycetf».  We  entertain  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  the  Mucor.  to  which  we  have  alluded  as 
growing  on  box-leaves,  intermixed  with  Penicillium  roeeum,  is  no 
other  than  the  higher  and  more  complete  form  of  that  species,  and 
that  the  Penicillium  is  only  its  conidiiferous  state.  The  presump> 
tion  in  this  case  ia  strong,  and  not  so  open  to  doubt  as  it  would 
be,  did  not  anali^y  render  it  eo  extremely  probable  that  sach  is 
the  case,  apart  from  the  fact  of  both  forms  springing  ftom  the 
same  mass  of  mycelium.  In  such  minute  and  delicate  structures 
it  ia  very  difficult  to  manipulate  the  specimens  so  as  to  arrive  at 
positive  evidence.  If  a  filament  of  niycelinm  could  be  isolated 
successfully,  and  a  fertile  thread,  bearing  the  fruit  of  both  formS) 
could  be  traced  IVora  the  same  individual  mycelium  thread 
evidence  would  be  conclusive.  In  default  of  such  conclusive  evi- 
dence, we  are  compelled  to  rest  with  the  assumption  until  further 
researches  enable  us  to  record  the  assumption  as  fact. 

In  Lewis's  recent  "  Report  on  Microscopic  Objects  found  in 
Cholera  Evacuations  "  (Calcutta,  1870),  a  similar  instance  of  pre- 
mimed  dimorphism  between  precisely  the  same  genera  is  thus  re- 
corded. '■'  On  a  preparation  preser^'ed  in  a  moist  chamber,  on  the 
third  day  a  white  speck  was  seen  in  the  surface  consisting  of  in- 
numerable *  yeast '  cells  with  some  filaments,  branching  in  all  di- 
rections. On  the  fourth  day,  tufts  of  Penicillium  had  developed 
—  two  varieties,  P.  glaucum  and  P.  viride.  This  continued  until 
the  ninth  day,  when  a  few  of  the  filaments  springing  up  in  Uie 
midst  of  the  Penicillium  were  tipped  with  a  dew-drop  like  dilata- 
tion, excessively  delicate  —  a  mere  distended  pellicle.  In  some 
cases  thej-  seemed  to  be  derived  from  the  same  Illament  as  others 
bearing  the  ordinary  branching  spores  of  Penicillium,  hut  of  this 
I  could  not  be  positive.  This  kind  of  fructification  increased  rap- 
idly, and  on  the  fourteenth  day  apores  liad  undoubtedly  developed 
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within  the  pellicle,  just  as  had  been  observed  in  a  previous  culti- 
vation, precisely  similar  revolving  movements  being  also  mani- 
fested." Here  we  have  another  example  of  a  Mncor  developed 
from  a  Penicillium,  and  one  observation  strengthens  and  confirms 
the  other. 

Before  entering  upon  the  details  of  the  second  apparent  poly- 
morphism, it  may  be  as  well  to  give  some  particulars  of  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  fUngi  appeared.  It  was  our  fortune  — 
good  fortune  as  far  as  this  investigation  is  concerned  —  to  have  a 
portion  of  wall  in  our  dwelling  persistently  damp  for  some  months ; 
it  was  close  to  a  cistern  that  became  leaky.  The  wall  was  papered 
with  "  marbled  "  paper,  and  varnished.  At  first  there  was  for 
some  time  —  perhaps  months  —  nothing  worthy  of  observation 
except  a  damp  wall ;  decidedly  damp,  discolored,  but  not  by  any 
means  mouldy.  At  length,  and  rather  suddenly,  patches  of  mould, 
sometimes  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter,  made  their  appearance. 
These  were  at  first  of  a  snowy  whiteness,  cottony,  and  dense,  just 
like  large  tufts  of  cotton- wool,  of  considerable  expansion  but  of 
miniature  elevation.  They  projected  fVom  the  paper  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  color  of  the 
tufts  became  less  pure,  tinged  with  an  ochraceous  hue,  and  resem- 
bling wool  rather  than  cotton,  less  beautiful  to  the  eye  or  a  lens, 
and  more  entangled.  Soon  after  this,  darker  patches  made  their 
appearance,  smaller,  dark  olive,  and  mixed  with,  or  close  to,  the 
woolly  tufts ;  and  ultimately  similar  si)ots  of  a  dendritic  character 
either  succeeded  the  olive  patches,  or  were  independently  formed. 
Finally,  little  black  balls,  like  small  pinheads,  or  grains  of  gun- 
powder, were  found  scattered  about  the  damp  spots.  All  this 
mouldy  forest  was  more  than  six  months  under  constant  observa- 
tion, and,  during  this  period,  was  held  sacred  fVom  the  disturbing 
infiuences  of  the  housemaid's  broom,  being  consigned  to  the  mas- 
ter's care  with  little  compunction,  but  occasionally  it  became  the 
subject  of  remarks  not  altogether  fiattering  either  to  the  wall  or 
the  moulds,  or  the  master  who  was  protector  and  patron  of  such  a 
wretched  mess. 

Curiosity  prompted  us  from  the  first  to  submit  the  mouldy  deni- 
zens of  the  wall  to  the  microscope,  and  this  curiosity  was  in- 
creased week  by  week,  on  finding  that  none  of  the  forms  found 
vegetating  on  nearly  two  square  yards  of  damp  wall  could  be 
recognized  as  agreeing  specifically  with  any  described  moulds  with 
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whitli  we  wiTe  at^rjiiainteil.  Here  was  u  problem  to  be  solvetl  un- 
der the  R)ost  favorable  eouditioDs,  a  forest  of  mould  iiidours,  witbtn 
n  few  yards  of  the  fii-eside,  growing  quite  naturally,  ami  all  stran- 
gers ;  could  they  all  be  related,  or  if  not,  why  should  all  of  tbem 
a|){>ear  on  that  wall  for  the  first  time?  Wheucc  could  these  new 
forms  procee<i?     Were  they  u  new  creation?     Were  they  onl.v 


other  eoniiitioiiB  of  verj- 


tliiugg?  Certainly  here  was  ma- 
teiial  for  miieh  reflection,  per- 
haps some  speculation.  Some 
of  the  problems  are  still  un- 
-.  lived. 

The  cottony  tolls  of  whit** 
Mn>iiUi  which  were  the,  first  to 
:ippetir  hn<l  an  abundant  my- 
celium, but  the  erect  threads 
which  sprung  IVom  this  were 
all  for  some  time  sterile  {l'"ig. 
78.  (/) ;  they  were  slender,  very 
delicate,  jointed,  and  branched ; 
so  interlaced  that  it  was  dif- 
licult  to  trace  the  threads 
throughout  their  length,  or  U> 
!)eparate  them  ftoxn  each  other. 
Fertile  threads  were  then  de- 
veloped ill  tufts  mixed  with 
the  sterile  threads,  or  individ- 
ual fertile  threads  appeare*! 
amongst  the  sterile.  These  lat- 
ter were  rather  shorter  and 
stouter,  also  sparingly  branch- 
e<I,  hut  beset  thi-ougliont  nearly 
their  whole  length  with  short,  patent,  alternate  (mostly)  brancb- 
lels.  The  branchlets  were  broadest  towards  the  apex,  so  as  to  he 
almost  ctavate,  and  the  extremity  was  beset  with  two  or  three 
short  spicules  (Fig.  7^.  b).  Each  spicule  was  surmounted  by  on 
obovate  spore  (P"ig.  i«,  rf)  attached  to  the  spicule  by  its  smallest 
end  (Fig.  7K,  c).  The  presence  of  fertile  thi-eads  gave  the  pale 
ochraceous  lint  to  the  tufts  already  alluded  to.  This  tint  was  so 
slight  that  perhaps  it  would  have  passed  unnoticed  but  for  the 
proximity  of  the  snow-white  tufts  of  barren  threads.    The  fertile 
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flocei,  it  may  be  firom  the  weight  of  the  spores,  were  decuml)ent, 
hence  the  fertile  tufts  were  not  much  elevated  above  the  surface  of 
the  matrix. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  mould  belonging  to  the  order  of  Mu- 
cedinesy  but  it  seemed  to  agree  so  little  with  the  characters  of  any 
known  genus,  that,  on  distributing  specimens  last  year,  it  was 
placed  provisionally  in  a  new  genus  under  the  name  of  CUnotri- 
chum  kinosum;*  since  then,  with  the  advice  of  some  mycological 
tViends,  it  has  been  referred  to  the  old  genus  Rhinotrichum,  as 
BhinotricJium  lanofnim.  Without  entering  here  upon  the  reasons 
which  led  to  this  course,  or  attempting  to  discuss  generic  and 
specific  distinctions,  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  mould  in 
question  possessed  such  positive  characters,  and  was  so  different 
fh>m  all  recognized  forms,  that  it  not  only  had  claims  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  species,  but  it  still  remains  doubtful  whether 
it  should  not  constitute  the  type  of  a  new  genus. 

The  mould  above  described  having  become  established  for  a 
week  or  two,  small  blackish  spots  made  their  appearance  on  the 
paper,  sometimes  amongst  thin  patches  of  the  mould  and  jsome- 
times  outside  them.  These  spots,  at  first  cloudy  and  indefinite, 
varied  in  size,  but  were  usually  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  varnish  of  the  paper  was  afterwards  pushed  off 
in  little  translucent  flakes  or  scales,  an  erect  olivaceous  mould 
appeared,  and  the  patches  extended  to  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter, 
maintaining  an  almost  universal  circular  form. 

This  new  mould  sometimes  possessed  a  dirty  reddish  tint,  but 
was  commonly  dark  olive.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about  the 
genus  to  which  this  mould  belonged ;  it  had  all  the  essential  char- 
acters of  Penicillium:  erect  jointed  threads,  branched  in  the 
upper  portion  in  a  fasciculate  manner,  and  bearing  long  beaded 
threads  of  spores,  which  formed  a  tassel-like  head,  at  the  apex  of 
each  fertile  thread  (Fig.  76).  For  the  benefit  of  the  mycologist, 
we  may  observe  that,  although  at  first  reminded  of  the  PeniciUiU7H 
olivaceum  of  Corda  by  the  color  of  this  species,  it  differs  in  the 
spores  being  oblong  (Fig.  76,  a),  instead  of  globose,  and  the  ram- 
ifications of  the  flocei  are  different.     Unable  again  to  find  a  de- 

*Clinotrichum,  p«n.  nav.  Uyphasma  creeping;  fertile  flocei  septate,  decumbent, 
aimplc.  or  branched;  branchlets  alternate,  patent,  short,  bearing  at  their  tips  a  few 
spores  attached  to  short  spicules;  spores  simple.  Type,  Clinotrichum  lanatum.— 
Cooke,  Funffi  BrU.  Ex:  No.  350. 
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4iTit)oiI  a]ie<'ips  of  Pciiicilliiiin  with  wliitli  this  new  laoiihl  wotild 
n^ree,  it  wns  named  Penidllium  cha}1arum. 

Alitioet  Himultaneotisly,  or  but  shortly  ntt^r  tlie  porf<'«tioii  of 
the  spores  of  the  Penicillium,  other  and  very  siniilar  patches  iip- 
|>e«re<1,  dietUigiiiHhcd  by  tlie  naked  eye  more  paiticularly  by  their 
dendritic  forra  (Fig.  79.  e).  This  ijeculiarity  seemed  to  result 
fVom  the  dwurfed  habit  of  the  third  funguR^  since  tlie  v&niish, 
tliougli  craclicd  and  raised,  was  not  cast  olf,  but  rcmainetl  in  small 
angular  frogmeuts,  giving  to  the  spots  their  dendritic  appear- 
ance, the  dark  spores  of  the  fimgus  protruding  through  the  (Is- 
^,. .  .„  snres.  This  same  luoidd 

vma  also  foiiml  in  many 
tii8i-s  growing  in  the 
auiie  »potH  amongst 
Pi'iiifillivm  diariimiTR, 
but  whether  IVom  the 
same  mycelium  could 
in'\  be  dctcrmineil. 

The  distinguishing 
features  of  this  Aingua 
consist  iu  an  exteneivfr 
mycelium  of  delicate 
iljteads,  from  which 
iiiiM'  numerous  erect 
I  inmi'hes,  iK-nring  at 
tlie    apex    dark    brown 

i;l:<Kintat  i<iindr'nr<ifai/rrr-arui   r, i.iipi»^t>i    opaque    SltOrCS.      SonW^ijI 

MllTWm«niim«rmnrt«oribc  mniB!  rf.ni.iUf;  of  uriiwUi       r    ->  ■  -^ 

{h,3SI"13"i"™mr™TMlirio'''i!wiri''or"S^^  ^i"™^^  t"®  branches 

.M-n.r^DuwSViB,dM>»u>«'iui»ut°       °  agajn  gbortly  branched,- 

but  in  the  majority  of  instances  are  single.  The  spores  are  sep- 
tate, eometinies  with  two,  tliree,  or  four  divisions,  many  of  them 
again  divided  by  cross  septa  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the 
sjKire.  so  as  to  give  a  min-iform  appearance.  As  far  as  the  struct- 
ure anil  api)earance  of  the  spores  are  concerned,  they  are  verj- 
similai-  to  those  of  Sporideamluvi  poljfmorpkum ;  consequently 
specimens  were  published  as  a  variety  of  that  species,  but  the  ac- 
curacy of  this  determiuation  is  ojien  to  very  grave  doubts.  The 
rayeelium  and  erect  threads  are  much  too  highly  developed  for  a 
good  s{>ecies  of  Sporidesmiuni.  and  certainly  so  for  the  species  to 
which  they  were  referred,  eo  that  in  tlie  "  Handbook  of  British 
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Fiingi'*  it  is  named  Sporideamium  oUtemariaj  for  reasons  here- 
after detailed  (Fig.  79,  d). 

Preuss  has  described,  in  ''  Starm's  Flora,"  a  species  of  Altema- 
ria  in  which  the  spores  are  attached  end  to  end  in  a  beaded  man- 
ner, as  in  other  species  of  that  genus,  and  the  spores  themselves 
are  just  of  the  character  of  the  spores  of  our  Sporidesmium,  as 
will  l>e  seen  by  reference  to,  and  comparison  of.  Figs.  79,  a  and  b. 

Freuss's  Altemaria,  which  he  calls  A,  chartarum,  was  also  devel- 
oped on  paper,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  a  more  highly 
perfected  form  of  the  Sporidesmium  in  question.  This  view  is 
strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  freshly  collected  specimens  of 
the  Sporidesmium,  in  which,  as  seen  l^y  a  half-inch  objective^ 
the  spores  seem  to  be  moniliform ;  but  if  so,  the  attachment  is 
so  slight  that  all  attempts  to  see  them  so  connected  when  sepa- 
rated fVom  the  matrix  Have  failed.  On  one  occasion  a  very  inuna- 
turc  condition  of  the  Sporidesmium  was  examined,  containing 
simple  beaded  spores  (Fig.  79,  c),  connected  by  a  short  neck. 
There  is  therefore  some  foundation  for  believing  that  the  spores 
of  this  species  are  at  first  hyaline,  simple,  and  connected  to- 
gether in  a  moniliform  manner  by  a  short  apiculus ;  but,  as  sub- 
sequent search  did  not  reveal  any  ftirther  corroborative  evidence, 
it  can  only  be  considered  probable.  Finally,  Mr.  C.  £.  Broome, 
to  whom  specimens  of  the  Sporidesmium  were  submitted,  con- 
firmed the  observation  that,  when  seen  in  aitu^  the  spores  seemed 
to  be  beaded. 

The  last  production  which  made  its  appearance  on  our  wall- 
paper burst  through  the  varnish  as  little  black  spheres  like  grains 
of  gunpowder.  At  first  the  varnish  was  elevated  by  pressure  from 
beneath,  then  the  film  was  broken,  and  the  little  blackish  spheres 
appeared.  These  were,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  gregarious, 
but  occasionally  a  few  of  the  spheres  appeared  singly,  or  only  two 
or  three  together.  As  the  whole  surface  of  the  damp  pai)er  was 
covered  by  these  different  fungi,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  regard 
any  of  them  as  isolated,  or  to  declare  that  one  was  not  connected 
with  the  mycelium  of  the  others.  The  little  spheres,  when  the 
paper  was  torn  from  the  wall,  were  also  growing  from  the  under 
surface,  fiattened  considerably  by  the  pressure.  We  shall  call  this 
species,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  Sphceria  cydospora.  The 
spherical  bodies,  or  perithecia,  were  seated  on  a  plentiful  color- 
less mycelium.    The  walls  of  the  perithecia,  rather  more  carbona- 
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ceous  than  memhranaceous.  are  reticulated,  bringing  to  mind  the 
same  structure  in  Erj-aiphe,  to  whicL  the  peritheciu  lM*ar  ponsidor- 
nble  reseniblance.  The  ostiolum  i«  ao  obi4Curc  that  we  could  not 
be  sntisfied  of  its  existence,  or  whether  the  iwrithecia  ore  rupturfid 
when  mature.  It  is  rather  from  analogy  than  positive  evidence 
that  the  name  of  St>hieria  is  given  (Fig.  8U,  a).  The  interior  of 
,  the  peritheciti  is  occupied  by  a  geiatiuoua  substance  consisting  of 
long  cylindrical  sacs  or  osei,  each  containing  eight  globose,  color- 
less sporidia  (Fig,  80,  b).  These  are  accompanied  by  slender 
Iwanched  threads,  ealled  parapbyses,  supposed  to  be  abortive  asci. 
At  first,  and  for  some  time,  the  perithecia  contain  only  a  granular 
mass,  at  length  mixed  with  paraphyses.  The  contents  of  the  fer- 
tile aaci  are  also  at  the  first  granular,  and 
finally  the  sporidia  are  perfected. 

We    have    now    described,    as    ftilly    fta 
seemed  to  be  neeessarj',  the  four  forms  of 
ftingi  which  vegetated  during  last  winter  and 
spring  on  our  damp  wall.     What  preanmp- 
tion  have  we  that  they  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  f\)tigus — direct  evidence  there  is 
none — or  should  they  be  r^nrded  each  u 
autonomous?     We   have    already  intimated' 
the  difficnlties  which  beset  all  attempts  to 
obtain  positive  evidence  in  such  cases.     Al- 
ready too  many  theories  have  been  based  on, 
or  supported  by,  supposed  results  from  the 
^n-     cultivation  of  fungi    B]K>res.     Many  ridici 
Ions   assertions   have   Iwen    made  by  tho« 
who  have  thus  exhibited  their  thorough  ignorance  of  even  generii?! 
distinctions,  to  aay  nothing  of  more  complex  relations  in  myct 
ogic  science.     Still  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  doubt  tbt 
many  of  the  recorded  cases  of  polymorphism  will  nltimatvly  I 
proveil  to  be  fact,  and  that  many  more  will  yet  he  discoveredJi 
We  would  admit  that  it  is  possible  that  none  of  the  species,  nw 
included  in  the  two  great  families  of  Conioviycetes  and  Hifphomifi 
celes  ore  autonomous.     But,  because  it  is  possible,  it  by  no  meal 
follows  that  we  are  prepared  to  condemn  them  by  wholesale,  or  tl 
admit  that  there  is  at  present  any  e>-idence  for  doubting  the  antoi^ 
omy  of  some  entire  genera.      In  the  present  condition  of  I 
study,  and  in  the  face  of  some  startling  facts,  it  is  important  tl 
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all  observations  should  be  recorded  which  bear  upon  the  subject 
of  polymorphism,  whilst  great  care  ought  to  be  exercised  in  the 
declaration  of  positive  Judgment. 

Reviewing  the  instances  of  association  above  recorded,  and  we 
should  prefer,  for  the  present,  calling  them  association  only,  the 
mind  naturally  reverts  to  other  and  similar  recorded  instances. 
Supposing  the  whole  of  the  four  forms  described  above  to  be  con- 
ditions of  Sphasria  cydospora,  there  is  no  greater  faith  needed  to 
believe  it  true  than  in  the  case  of  Sphoeria  herbarum.  If  Attema- 
ria  tenuis  is  really  a  condition  of  a  Sphseria,  why  not  AUemaria 
chartarum?  If  Altemaria  be  associated  with  Cladosporium,  why 
not  with  Penicillium  ?  Or  if  Sporide^mium  epochnum^  why  not  Spo^ 
ridesmiwn  polymorphum  f  And  as  for  Rhinotrichum  and  Penicil- 
lium, it  is  just  as  possible  for  these  to  be  polymorphic,  as  for 
Dactylium,  Dendryphium  and  Verticillium.  When  the  presump- 
tion is  confirmed  by  repetition,  and  more  positive  relations,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  a  much  more  ready  acceptance  of  their  poly- 
morphism than  there  would  have  been  prior  to  the  investigations 
of  the  Messrs.  Tulasne  and  De  Bary. 

We  are  unable,  within  the  limits  prescribed  for  this  article  to 
explain  the  relations  which  subsist  between  such  Amgi  as  tiie 
*' red-rust"  and  "mildew"  of  com,  and  the  barberry  "cluster- 
cups;"  or  between  the  "yellow  rust"  and  the  "black  brand"  of 
the  bramble  and  rose.  In  other  words,  the  polymoq)hism  of  the 
Uredines  and  their  allies.  This  is  less  to  be  regretted,  since 
there  has  not,  during  the  past  four  or  five  years,  been  any  impor- 
tant additions  to  our  knowledge  on  this  subject  and  what  had 
previously  been  discovered  and  illustrated  is  very  generally  known. 

If  we  are  asked  what  deductions  we  are  to  make  fVom  the  facts 
proved  and  the  presumptions  admitted,  but  not  proven,  we  may 
answer  briefly — that  the  tendency  of  recent  discoveries,  in  the 
relations  of  one  form  to  another  amongst  Aingi,  is  to  demonstrate 
that  reproduction  is  not  so  simple  a  process  in  these  low  condi- 
tions of  plant  life  as  had  hitherto  been  supposed.  "  This  it  is  and 
nothing  more. " 

At  one  time  the  word  "spore"  represented  the  only  recognized 
organ  associated  with  the  multiplication  of  fUngi.  Male  organs 
or  fecundative  power  was  now  and  then  mysteriously  alluded  to, 
but  until  recently  all  reproduction  was  supposed  to  be  confined 
to  a  kind  of  germinative  bud  which  was  termed  a  spore.  Each 
flingus  was  held  to  be  perfect  in  itself,  and  reproduced  itself,  with 
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□0  relation  to  Any  other  individual,  by  this  meaDs.  The  change  of 
opinion  amongst  mycologists  ia  manifested,  as  much  as  anytliing, 
in  the  new  tenns,  or  the  appropriation  of  t«rma  from  other  cryp- 
togams, now  in  vogue.  Conidia,  sperraatia,  oospores,  zoospores, 
pycnidia,  protosjKjres,  etc.,  all  relate  to  oi^ans  but  recently  roo- 
ognized  in  fungi.  And  however  much  we  may  qualify  the  fact, 
however  much  we  may  doubt  the  evidence  in  8i>ecial  cases,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  conclusion  that  reproduction  is  very  compli- 
cated, although  very  little  understood  in  these  extraordinary 
plants.  Whilst  admitting  that  the  Clod ospori urn  and  the  3Iacro»- 
porium,  the  Altemaria,  bottle-shaped  cysts,  and  minut«  si>erma- 
tia  are  all  so  intimately  related  with  a  certain  species  of  Sphieria, 
that  they  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  plants  with  a  distinct  au- 
tonomy and  iudepondent  exi8t«nce,  we  are  unable  to  explain  the 
relations  which  one  bears  to  the  other,  or  by  what  means  each  cj:- 
crts  its  influence.  The  field  for  observation  and  research  ia  a 
large  one  and  promises  a  rich  reward  ;  all  that  is  required  is  ear- 
nest and  careful  workers,  in  which  this,  of  all  European  coun- 
tries professing  to  be  scientific,  has  hitherto  been  most  lamentably 
deficient.  How  long  shall  such  a  reproach  continue? — Popular 
Science  Review. 


Iklakd  Fisheries. — The  Report  of  the  Massiicbnsctts  Com- 
missioners •  contains  many  items  of  encouragement  for  those  who 
advocate  restocking  our  rivers  with  salmon,  trout,  shad,  alewives, 
bass,  etc.  Indeed  tlie  great  run  of  shad  in  the  Connecticut  in  the 
spring  of  1870,  has  been  by  popular  voice  attributed  to  the  arti- 
ficial hatching  of  the  fish  in  ihat  river  in  ISUT,  —  undoubtedly 
aided,  however,  by  the  law  prohibiting  the  small  mesh  of  the  nets 
formerly  used,  which,  being  only  two  and  a  half  inches,  caught 
the  fish  of  one  and  two  years  of  i;ge  and  of  course  at  once  dimin- 
ished the  catch  of  laigc  fish.  Under  the  new  regulation  a  m»fit 
of  not  less  than  five  inches  is  alloweil.  and  thus  only  the  ftil! 

•  Fifth  AJum«l  Report  of  Uie  CommUtionera  ou  Uilitucl  ruheries.    8»o  pamiili.    |ip. 
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gi*own  three  year  old  fish  can  be  caught  in  any  number.  The 
close  time  of  thirty-six  hours  (it  ought  to  be  forty-eight),  in  each 
week  will  give  these  fish  a  chance  to  spawn  up  the  river,  now  that 
the  fish  ways  are  open,  and  we  congratulate  our  Connecticut 
fishermen  on  the  good  days  that  are  before  them,  owing  to  the 
affection  of  "Green's  shad"  (as  they  have  been  called,  as  Mr. 
Green  was  the  person  who  stocked  the  river  in  1867)  for  their 
place  of  birth. 

Many  thousand  young  fry  of  the  salmon,  St.  Croix  salmon, 
Sebago  salmon,  togue  and  common  trout  have  been  placed  in 
the  rivers  and  ponds  of  Massachusetts  and  adjoining  states  during 
the  past  year,  and  we  confidently  expect  to  live  to  see  good  salmon 
and  trout  again  abundant  in  our  waters. 

Much  of  the  present  report  is  taken  up  with  the  work  of  the 
Commissioners  in  bringing  the  owners  of  the  Holyoke  Water  Co. 
to  realize  the  fact  that  the  fishes  have  a  legal  as  well  as  natural 
right  to  a  free  passage  in  our  rivers,  and  the  Supreme  Court  hav- 
ing decided  in  favor  of  the  fishes  we  trust  that  this  case  will 
settle  all  opposition  to  fish  ways,  which,  as  the  commissioners 
state,  the  owners  of  dams  are  fast  discovering,  practically  take 
little  or  nothing  from  their  water  power. 

An  account  of  the  breeding  and  habits  of  the  Black  Bass  by 
the  late  Mr.  Tisdale  (which  we  reprinted  in  our  last  number),  and 
the  valuable  remarks  made  by  Capt.  Atwood,  the  veteran  fisherman 
and  Senator,  on  the  habits  and  modes  of  capture  of  our  sea  fishes, 
conclude  this  very  satisfactory  report. 

Mr.  Atkins  in  his  report  as  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  of  the 
State  of  Maine*  enters  very  fully  into  the  subject  of  fish  ways, 
and  in  a  most  practical  and  common  sense  manner  tells  us  what 
has  been  done,  and  still  better,  of  the  decided  success  of  all  the 
fish  ways  that  were  completed  in  time  for  the  fish  ascending  during 
the  season  of  1870.  From  this  report  it  can  no  longer  be  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt  but  that  properly  constructed  fish  ways  can  be  made 
at  no  very  great  cost,  which  not  only  will  furnish  a  free  passage 
to  the  fish,  but  also  without  materially  injuring  the  water  power 
of  the  parties  owning  the  dams.  Now  that  these  points  are  secured 
practically,  we  shall  hear  but  little  about  the  "theory"  regarding 
fish  ways.     Their  construction  on  every  salmon,  shad  and  alewife 

*  Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  of  the  State  of  Maine,  for  the  year 
1870.   8vo  pamph.  pp.  66.   2  plates.    State  Document,  1870. 
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river  anil  slrpam  in  the  country  is  now  only  a  matter  of  time,  for'i 
aa  it  is  |)rovcil  that  their  eonstniotion  in  now  simply  a  matter  of 
dollara  and  cents,  and  also  that  the  interest  received  by  the  vom- 
mimity  is  very  large  on  the  small  capital  required  to  l>e  invested, 
the  most  penurious  of  dam  owners  wilt  be  forced  by  public  senti- 
ment to  keep  the  ftsh  ways,  which  the  laws  oblige  tham  to  liuild, 
in  good  repair. 

Mr.  Atkins  also  enters  inUt  the  question  of  *'c1ose  time"  niid 
shows  that  far  bettor  results  wouli)  bo  attained  by  giving  n\>  the 
close  time  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  substituting  a  law  regulat- 
ing the  depth  of  seines  and  pounds,  thus  allowing  a  p(>rtion  of 
tlie  fishes  a  chance  to  escape  the  nets  and  ascent)  the  river.  Aa 
it  is  impossible  to  ent'oree  the  present  law  without  breaking  up 
the  fisheries,  this  proposed  change  seems  to  us  a  very  wis«  and 
practical  way  of  aiding  the  unjustly  treated  fishes  in  their  eternal 
"struggle  for  existence." 

An  appendix  to  the  Report  gives  an  account  of  the  fish  breeding 
establishment  of  the  Canadian  Government,  situated  on  Wilmofs 
Creek  and  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wilinot.  The  two 
plates  illustrating  the  various  plans  of  fish  ways  in  use  in  this 
country-  and  in  Ireland,  will  be  found  of  much  practical  beneHt  to 
persons  cngt^ed  iu  their  constnictiou. 

Mr.  Rol)ert  B.  Roosevelt,  who,  of  the  three  (^mmission<>ra, 
seems  to  be  the  "  writing  man,"  assisted  by  Mr.  Seth  Green,  who 
ia  preeminently  the  practical  "  fish  breeder"  of  the  United  States, 
has  given  an  interesting  report  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the 
New  York  Commissioners  during  1870.  • 

Mr.  Green  was  sent  up  the  Hudson  in  May,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  shail  spawn  for  stocking  the  river  above  the  Troy  dam. 
but  owing  to  there  being  no  "close  time"  on  this  river,  and  the 
consequent  capture  of  about  all  the  shad  at  its  mouth,  Mr.  Greeu 
only  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  few  ripe  fish  (nniny  days  not  getting 
any,  and  the  best  day's  fishing  only  brought  him  twelve).  From 
what  he  did  get  he  hatched  out  and  put  in  the  river  alwut  two 
and  a  half  million  of  young  fry,  or  "  more  than  double  the  entire 
yearly  yield  of  shad  on  the  whole  river."  As  a  commentary  ou 
the  condition  in  which  Mr.  Green  found  things  ou  the  Hudson,  he 
simply  states  that  unless  a  weekly  close  time  of  one  or  two  days 

*  Bepnn  of  ttie  CammUglnneni  o 
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is  enforced  a  net  might  as  well  be  stretched  entirely  across  the 
river  and  the  fishery  declare<1  extinct.  In  which  we  think  he  is 
aboat  right,  for  what  use  will  it  be  to  restock  the  rivers  unless 
we  have  laws  prohibiting  excessive  fishing,  either  by  allowing  the 
fish  an  unobstructed  passage  up  the  river  for  one  or  two  days  each 
week,  or  by  not  allowing  the  use  of  anything  smaller  than  five 
inch  mesh,  and  limiting  the  depth  of  all  set  nets,  as  proi)osed  by 
Mr.  Atkins. 

During  the  year  a  large  state  hatching  house  was  erected  at 
Caledonia  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  Messrs.  Green  and  Col- 
lins, who  very'  successf\illy  carried  out  a  number  of  experiments 
and  hatched  a  large  number  of  fish  of  various  kinds.  The  at- 
tempt was  made  to  hatch  the  spawn  of  the  pike  perch  (Lucio- 
perca)  of  Lake  Ontario,  but  with  little  success,  owing  to  the  eggs 
being  surrounded  by  a  sticky  substance  and  adhering  so  firmly 
together  and  to  the  sides  of  the  pans  as  to  prevent  their  being 
<letached  without  destroying  them.  By  constantly  stirring  the 
eggs  for  forty  minutes  after  impregnation,  Mr.  Green  succeeded 
in  hatching  a  few.  In  a  natural  state  he  thinks  the  eggs  are  scat- 
tered as  laid  and  adhere  singly  to  the  gravel,  etc. 

The  experiment  was  tried  of  impregnating  the  eggs  of  the  sal- 
mon trout  with  the  milt  of  the  white  fish,  and  the  eggs  were 
hatched,  bringing  forth  hybrids  that  have  characters  of  both  par- 
ents, which,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  report,  were  thriving 
well.  These  fish  will  probably  grow  to  good  size,  and  may  prove 
a  very  acceptable  table  fish,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they 
will  be  capable  of  continuing  the  race,  as  they  are  generic  and  not 
specific  hybrids. 

The  Commissioners  have  hit  upon  the  following  expedient  for 
obtaining  young  black  bass  and  several  other  (they  write  it  hun- 
dreds) species  of  fresh  water  fishes. 

^^  Although  no  means  of  hatching  black  bass  and  hundreds  of 
other  species  has  yet  been^  discovered,  another  method  was  found 
for  reaching  substantially  the  same  end.  Every  year  large  num- 
bers of  various  kinds  of  bass  and  other  fresh  water  fish  pass  into 
various  State  canals,  either  when  they  are  very  young,  or  else  they 
spawn  there  and  raise  their  young,  which  attain  the  size  of  four  to 
six  inches  during  the  summer  and  by  the  fall,  when  the  canals 
have  to  be  drawn  off  preparatory  to  the  cold  weather. 

Heretofore,  when  the  latter  event  occurred,  the  larger  fish  were 
taken  from  the  holes  and  indentations  in  the  bottom  by  the  fisher- 
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m<^n.  with  their  nets,  and  sent  to  market,  while  the  smaller  t 
were  left  to  perish  on  the  shore,  or,  when  the  holes  dried  up,  lo  he  * 
flro2en  to  death  by  the  inurcasing  severity  of  the  winter. 

Instead  of  permitting  this  terrible  waste  of  valuable  material,  the 
com  mission  era  made  arrangements  for  saving  a  g^eat^r  part  of 
these  little  llsb,  and  for  distributing  them  throughout  the  waters  of 
this  State,  whenever  they  are  needed  or  can  be  used  to  advantage. 
In  this  way  they  have  reached  what  bids  fair  to  be  an  inexhausti- 
ble supply  of  flah  that  have  heretofore  defied  the  breeders'  art." 

This  grand  supply  ground  has  been,  by  vote  of  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners, plai'ed  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fish  Comniis- 


The  Fish  Commissioners  have  also  received  authority  from  Oie 
Park  Commissioners  to  use  the  ponds  in  Central  Park  for  the  pur- 
pose of  experimenting  on  foreign  tVesh  wat«r  fishes  with  the  hopo 
of  introdncing  valuable  species  to  this  country.  With  this  end 
in  view  they  have  started  the  experiment  with  tlie  earp,  ao 
extensively  used  for  food  in  Europe,  Mr.  Frank  Bnckland.  the 
English  Fish  Commissioner,  having  promised  his  services.  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  letter  to  Mr.  Buekland,  however,  shows  that  the  New 
York  Commissioners  are  not  very  well  informed  as  to  American 
icUthyol(^',  as  the  following  extract  will  exhibit. 

"  The  carp  of  all  the  eastern  waters  of  America  is  a  small,  com- 
paratively worthless  fish,  while  the  western  carp  is  little  known, 
its  habitat  not  being  even  established,  and  it  has  never  been  de- 
scribed sdentiflcally.  In  fact,  if  1  had  not  seen  it  personally,  I 
might  almost  doubt  its  existence.  The  European  fish,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  lai^e,  fine  fish,  as  we  are  informed,  and  will  probably 
bear  transportation  as  easily  as  the  gold  fish,  which,  as  you  know, 
is  a  similar  species." 

Perhaps  in  the  next  report  we  shall  be  informed  ("A«i  species  of 
fishes  are  intended  under  the  names  of  the  carp  of  all  the  faatem 
imters,  and  the  little  known  loeatern  carp  that  has  newr  been  de- 
scribed ncientificaUy !  As  there  are  no  species  of  the  true  carp 
genera  {Cgprinua*  and  Ciirassing)  indigenous  to  North  America, 

•There  are  In-o  dialiacl  apocies  of  Babes  known  »  "  Orp "  In  Earopc.  TliB  tnie 
carpi  Cjittriiiut  carpio  Lltm..  which  Is  *  nAlWe  of  Anid  uid  vat  tntroilui^ed  ia  Europe, 
bat  ftlwkf  ■  been  kept  in  n  more  orlota  domeitlentcrt  rondltinD.  rrodnoins  teronil  rari- 
ctlea  and  bjlicbl*.  Thia  la  the  earp.  or  Cj-prlnui,  of  the  f  arlf  wHtora,  The  oUieT  4pt- 
elee  ia  the  Otnuttm  tmlffarli,  the  CiipHiuii  ennutUii  of  Llnnaiut.  Tbli  spaolM  U 
eaned  the"CniiiiMi'' or  CruoiHi  Carp- ete..  and  ia  kaUlTe  of  temperata  KDropc  and 
A'la.  and  terjr  extenilvely  iloiniHtlcitei)  anil  emiiliifwl  IVir  fund.  Its  dose  allx  I*  the 
(laid  dsh  ar  Qoldcn  isar|>-  Coraulut  imralat,  winch  baa  been  lntrodDe«d  n«ni  Cblna 
nnd  diiiiieatJcaleil  Id  «I1  RWIliiad  counltlea. 
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and  as  the  Western  fishes  usually  called  carp  belong  to  the  sucker 
family  and  are  pretty  well  known  to  ichthyologists,  we  are  some- 
what surprised  at  the  broad  statement  made  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  to 
the  contrary.  Then  the  Commissioners  seem  to  be  quite  neglect- 
ful in  not  looking  up  the  stock  of  carp  which,  according  to  a  letter 
published  in  DeKay's  "  Fishes  of  New  York"  (p.  189),  were  in- 
troduced in  1831  and  '32  by  Henry  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Newburgb, 
Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Robinson  states  that  he  put  some  six  or 
seven  dozen  carp,  which  he  brought  from  France,  into  his  ponds,  and 
that  "  they  increased  to  a  superior  degree"  and  (in  1841)  he  had 
^^  more  than  sufficient  for  family  use."  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  Robinson  fish  could  have  become  exterminated,  as  they  seem 
to  have  thrived  well,  and  Mr.  Robinson  also  states  in  his  letter 
that  ^^For  the  last  four  years  past,  I  have  put  fh>m  one  to  two 
dozen  carp  every  spring  in  the  Hudson  river  near  my  residence. 
They  have  increased  so  much  that  our  fishermen  frequently  take 
them  in  their  nets.  They  are  larger  than  those  in  my  ponds," 
In  "Frank  Forester's  Fish  and  Fishing"  (1851)  p.  166  an  ac- 
.  count  of  these  carp  is  given,  and  mention  made  of  a  law  of  the 
state  protecting  them  for  five  years,  etc.  This  is  certainly  a 
matter  worth  looking  into  by  the  State  Commissioners. 

The  Report  closes  with  several  characteristic  letters  from  Mr. 
Green. 

The  May  Flies.* — This  elaborate  work  is  of  use  to  entomol- 
ogists generally  as  it  gives  a  list,  with  brief  descriptions,  of  many 
foreign  species,  and  hence  will  be  of  much  use  in  America.  It 
will  evidently  prove,  when  completed,  to  be  the  standard  work  on 
this  interesting  family,  and  with  its  excellent  plates,  full  synonomy 
and  many  critical  notes,  is  a  great  step  in  advance  of  any  paper 
yet  published  on  this  group.  The  author  finds  that  the  study  of 
alcoholic  specimens  is  absolutely  necessary  for  characterizing  the 
species,  as  the  bodies  shrivel  in  drying.  We  hope  the  students  of 
other  groups  of  delicate-bodied  insects  will  follow  Mr.  Faton's  ex- 
cellent example,  and  that  insects  preserved  in  alcohol  will  be 
found  in  all  our  entomological  collections. 

The  number  of  described  recent  species  of  this  family  is  about 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  of  which  fifty-three  are  found  in 

*  A  Monograph  on  the  Ephemeridie.  By  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Eaton.  Part  I.  The  No- 
menclature of  the  EphemerldsB.  (From  the  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society 
of  London,  1871.)    Svo.   pp.  164,  with  six  plates. 
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the  United  States  and  British  North  America,  Then?  arc  three 
foasil  speeies  determinable,  the  oldest  being  from  the  Oolite  forma- 
tion at  Solenbofrn.  The  author  gives  a  list  or  species  of  fossil  in- 
sects which  have  been  at  various  times  atid  by  different  oliscri-ers 
referred  to  this  family.  They  are  from  formations  older  than  the 
Tertiary,  mostly  the  Carboniferous.  Among  them  are  the  strange 
forms  described  as  Dictyonenra,  Eugereon,  Mitimin.  HemerisUa, 
Haphlophlebium,  Platcphemera,  Homothetiis,  Xcnoneura,  Gerephc- 
mera  and  Lithcntomum.  He  says  that "  Platephcmera  an<l  Homo- 
thetiis may  possibly  l>e  of  the  KphemeridK.  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  figures  to  make  this  certain,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  consid- 
ering that  Xenooeura  belongs  to  this  family."  He  then  re- 
miirks :  — 

'•  Palteontologists  have  adopted  a  ridiculous  coui'se  with  regard 
to  some  insect  foBsils,  Whenever  an  obscure  fragment  of  a  well- 
reticulated  insect's  wing  is  found  in  a  rock,  a  genus  is  straightway 
set  up,  and  the  fossil  named  as  a  new  apecieH.  The  species  is  then 
referred  to  the  Gphemeridie,  and  is  imraeiliately  pronounced  to  l>c  a 
synthetic  type  of  insects,  at  present  distantly  relatetl  to  one 
another  in  oi^anization.  This  enunciation  of  synthetic  tjiies  ib  ■ 
often  nothing  less  than  a  resort  to  random  conjecture  respecting 
the  ofHnities  of  animals  which  the  writer  is  at  a  loss  to  clasaiiy. 
An  insect  allied  to  the  EphemeridiB  which  chirped  like  a  Locust 
(such  OS  Xenoneura  is  imagined  to  have  been)  is  a  tolerable 
sample  of  these  synthetic  types.  When  a  fossil  comprises  only  B 
fragment,  or  even  a  complete  wing  of  an  Kphemerid.  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  determine  the  gewia,  and  impossible  to  assert  the 
gpeciea.  The  utmost  that  can  be  learned  from  such  a  specimen  is 
the  approximate  relations  of  the  insect.  Neuration  by  itself  is 
not  suiiicient  to  define  the  species  or  even  the  genera  of  recent 
Ephemerido;. 

This  criticism  on  the  labors  of  palaeontologists  seems  to  us, 
considering  the  great  difllculties  of  the  subject  they  have  to  deal 
with,  scarcely  fair,  though  perhaps  in  part  deserved.  That  syn- 
thetic, or  comprehensive,  or  generalized  types  exist  among  the  ver- 
tebrates, as  for  instance  the  Archieopteryx,  the  pteroductyles,  the 
palieozoic  fishes ;  and  others  among  the  radiates  and  molluscs,  our 
critic  would  not  protiably  deny.  And  among  the  palteozoic  insects, 
genera  such  as  Eugereon,  Dictyonenra,  and  Pnlephemern,  are  not 
considered  as  generalized  types  simply  as  a  device  of  the  puzzled 
and  distracted  entomologist  for  a  means  of  escape  IVom  coming  to 
any  decision.    These  "  random  conjectures"  are,  if  encb.  due  to  the 
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singularly  comprehensive  character  of  many  of  the  fossil  remains 
of  Carboniferous  and  Devonian  times ;  and  it  is  by  the  study  of 
these  fragments  of  wings  that  we  are  gradually  coming  to  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  links  uniting  the  families  of  the  Neuroptera  (in 
the  Linnaean  sense)  and  that  the  great  differences  in  opinion  be- 
tween entomologists  regarding  the  classification  and  position  in  na- 
ture of  the  Orthoptera  and  Neuroptera  are  to  be  settled.  We 
would  inquire  what  would  recent  zoology  be  without  the  "obscure 
fragments  "  left  us  of  Palaeozoic  life  ?  The  inference  forced  upon 
us  from  their  study  is  that  the  earlier  forms  of  life  were  more  gene- 
ralized than  now,  and  tlius,  in  all  probability,  were  the  primitive 
stock  or  ancestral  forms,  which  have  been  by  evolution  differ- 
entiated into  the  forms  now  living. 

We  would  inquire  also  whether  one  is  not  safe,  or  whether  it 
would  not  be  safer  in  practice,  to  consider  a  fragment  of  a  Par 
loiozoic,  or  earlier  Mesozoic  insect's  wing  as  belonging  to  a  dif- 
ferent species  or  genus  from  any  now  living,  if  the  fragment  does 
actually  differ  from  corresponding  portions  of  any  living  species 
with  which  it  may  be  compared  ? 

We  quote  the  following  useful  remarks  on  the  preservation 
of  these  insects  for  study.  "In  drying,  the  color  and  form  of 
Ephemerida;  soon  change.  Color  is  of  little  importance,  even  in 
fresh  examples  ;  but  form  is  necessary  to  the  distinguishing  of  the 
species.  They  are,  therefore,  best  preserved  in  a  liquid.  It  is 
sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes  to  dip  the  freshly  killed  specimen 
into  dilute  spirits,  and  then  transfer  it  to  a  tube,  or  homoeopathic 
globule  bottle,  partly  filled  with  water.  Next,  Price's  glycerine  is 
added  to  the  water — one  or  two  drops  a  day — until  the  bottle 
is  gradually  filled.  A  small  drop  of  acetic  acid  may  be  added 
finally,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  mould.  The  name  of  the  species 
may  be  written  on  the  disk  of  the  cork,  the  date  and  locality  of 
capture  round  its  side.  Ilind-wings  of  the  species  of  Baetis  and 
Centroptilum  should  be  moimted  on  slips  of  grass,  for  microscopi- 
cal examination.  Pinned  specimens  are  often  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, in  consequence  of  their  shrinking ;  to  card  them  is  to  render 
them  fit  for  nothing." 

Why  does  our  author  always  call  the  larva  a  "nymph?"  Does 
not  this  term  apply  to  the  pupa  alone  ?  The  remarks  on  the  princi- 
pal points  to  be  studied  in  the  young  and  adult  of  these  insects 
are  capital. 
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Abrahuemknt  of  the  Famii.im  of  Mou-usks." —  This  lint  of 
the  families,  orders  and  classes  of  mollusks,  "prepared  at  tbe  re- 
quest of  tliG  Smithsonian  Injttitntion,  for  the  purpose  of  fainli- 
tntiiig  thu  arrangement  and  elBssification  of  the  mollusks  &iul 
shells  of  the  Nntional  Museum"  is  an  exceedingly  useful  one,  nod 
every  conchologist  will  find  it  indispensable  in  arnmging  his  spec- 
imeus.  I>r.  Gilt  states  in  the  introduction,  that  "  it  must  bo 
cuDsidered  simply  us  a  provisinnul  list,  embracing  the  results 
of  the  moat  reeent  and  approved  researches  into  the  syst<-nintic 
relations  and  anatomy  of  those  animals,  but  from  which,  innova- 
tions and  peculiar  views,  atfecting  materially  the  classification, 
have  lieen  excluded." 

Those  who  have  attempted  the  compilation  even  of  n  list  of 
the  groups  of  a  class  or  liiglier  division,  know  well  enough  the 
difOculties  attending  its  preparatiou,  and  onr  author  has  not  at- 
tempted it  without  giving  the  result  of  researches  covering  a  num- 
ber of  years,  lie  is  assisted  in  some  groups  by  Mr.  Dall.  Dr. 
Gill  admits  the  division  of  the  mollusks  iuto  two  primary  groups, 
the  MoHiieca  vera  and  MoUuscnirlea,  the  latter  embracing  the 
BrachioiMKla  and  Polyzoa. 

Now  that  several  continental  zoologists,  among  them  I^uckart 
and  Gegenbanr,  have  placed  the  I'olyzoa  among  the  worms,  and 
Prof.  Morse  has  considered  the  Brachiopoits  as  a  division  of  Anne>- 
lids,  a  change  alluded  to 'by  Dr.  Gill,  the  time  may  come  when 
these  two  classes  will  not  be  mentioned  iii.conohological  works. 

But  as  it  will  be  long  before  such  rovolutionarj'  views,  sbould 
Dicy  prove  correct,  will  be  adopted,  it  is  most  expedient  in  such 
an  arrangement  as  this  to  let  thciu  go  under  the  provisional  naine 
of  Alolluscoiiiea. 

Malacologists  will  be  interested  in  the  remarks  on  the  different 
groups,  the  claases,  orders,  etc.,  containing  as  they  do  many  valu- 
able suggestions  as  to  the  general  dassilication  of  the  subkiug- 
dora.  We  trust  Ihat  similar  lists  will  be  prepared  by  specialists  in 
other  departments,  nnd  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Instilnlion. 

AsVMMETRv  IS  losECTs-t — While  many  of  the  molluscs  are  fair 
examples  of  asymmetrical  animals,  us  seen  in  tlie  shells  us  well  as 

■  Ai-raagcmcnC  ol  Iho  Faiuiliea  or  HoUiiiiki.  B>-  Theodaic  GlIL  M.  D.  biniUuoDlan 
MlwellDneauiCollDRilaiia.    itl.    Wathlngton,  n.  C.    Feb.  B,  18TI.    Hro.    ri>.  OS. 

lOu  Aijminitr)'  In  Uio  Appfintngee  at  I!i>jiBpod  iDBintf.  By  s.  U.  Scaddcr  and  K. 
Burgeta.  iFioin  llie  Prucottllngi  af  Uia  BuadiD  &ai:iB(r  of  NUnral  Hlshiry.)  IStl. 
810.  |ip, ».  nlUi  ■  plate. 
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the  bodies  of  these  animals,  and  while  in  most  of  the  radiates  it  is 
difficult  to  detect  any  line  dividing  their  body  into  halves,  the 
insects,  and  indeed  all  the  articulates,  are  as  a  rale  symmetrical, 
one-half  of  the  body,  together  with  its  appendages,  exactly  repeat- 
ing the  opposite.  As  our  authors  remark,  however,  some  of  the 
Crustacea  are  asymmetrically  developed,  and  they  give  as  exam- 
ples, the  entire  body  of  Bopynis  and  Peltogaster,  low  parasitic 
foims,  and  the  claws  of  many  Decapods,  such  as  the  lobster  and 
many  species  of  slirimps.     They  further  remark :  — 

"•We  are  not  aware  that  any  cases  of  as3''mmfitry  have  been 
recorded  among  the  worms  ;  and  certainly  very  few  among  insects  ; 
there  are  occasionally  slight  differences  in  the  right  and  left  man- 
dibles of  some  mandibulates  [such  as  beetles],  and  Coccus  has 
recently  boon  referred  to  by  Gerstaecker  as  an  example  of  asym- 
metry, without  further  specification ;  we  have  been  unable  to  dis- 
cover to  what  he  refers.  Loew,  also,  in  the  first  of  his  monographs 
of  the  North  American  Diptera,  states  that  the  hypopygium  (the 
external  genital  armature)  of  the  males  of  Syrphidae  and  Pipun- 
culidce  is  uusym metrical." 

A  figure  of  this  organ,  belonging  to  a  species  of  fly,  Phora,  is 
given  in  illustration,  with  the  left  clasp  very  much  stouter  and 
somewhat  longer  than  the  right  one. 

In  studying  the  external  genital  organs  of  the  males  of  Nisoni- 
ades,  a  genus  of  butterflies  belonging  to  the  skippers,  a  most 
remarkable  asymmetry  was  detected  between  the  opposite  clasps 
of  the  same  individual.  This  is  found  more  or  less  marked  in  all 
the  species  yet  known,  the  left  clasp  "with  some  minor  excep- 
tions," being  always  more  highly  developed  than  the  right. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  asymmetry.  The  males  are 
much  more  numerous  than  the  other  sex,  and  the  authors  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  "the  excessive  development  of  these  parts  in 
the  male,  is  in  correlation  with  their  superior  numbers,  ensuring 
beyond  doul:)t,  the  impregnation  of  every  female  ;  we  do  not,  how- 
ever, see  how  asymmetry  gives  any  superior  advantage."  A  de- 
scription of  these  parts  in  the  different  species  follows,  and  eleven 
new  species  are  described.  It  is  a  pity  that  other  than  these 
secondary  sexual  characters  were  not  added  for  the  better  discnm- 
i  nation  of  the  species  of  so  large  and  difficult  a  genus — but  f\ir- 
ther  descriptions  of  the  new  forms  are  probably  reserved  for 
another  occasion. 
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Recood  of  American  EKiOMOHKiV  foe  ISVO.*^ — Tliia  u»el\il 
index  to  our  entomological  literature  publishei]  during  the  ytar 
1870,  forms  a  mucli  tbinner  painplilet  than  its  predpcossors.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  Infer  Irom  tliis  that  L'ntoniology  is  on  the 
decline  in  thi§  country,  a§  we  must  expect  some  variation  ttom 
year  to  year  in  tlie  degree  of  attention  to  this  stitdy.  The  uum- 
Iter  of  cntomologistH  wlio  liavc  published  articles  of  varying;  lenglb 
is  thirty-five,  while  three  hundred  and  one  new  speuica  of  insects 
have  been  described  in  American  journals  during  the  year.  We 
hope  ciitomoloeists  will  continue  as  before  to  give  this  enterprise 
h  cordial  support,  as  the  "  Record  "  is  by  no  means  self  supporting. 
Public  Ubraries  should  have  these  annual  records,  as  they  an: 
valuable  for  reference  and  relate  ta  a  large  and  growing  depart- 
ment of  zoology. 

New  Ornithologic.vl  Works,  —  A  new  edition,  the  fourth,  of 
"  Yarrell's  History  of  Britisli  Lirds,"  is  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation by  Van  Voorst,  under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  Alfred  New- 
ton, the  well  Imown  ornithologist,  and  Professor  of  Zoology  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  The  work  is  isBued  in  niontiily  parts 
of  eighty  pages  each,  at  2s  lid  a  part.  It  is  expected  that  twcnly- 
Kve  parts  will  complete  the  work,  which  will  be  comprised  in  three 
octavo  volumes  containing  nearly  six  hundred  illustrations.  ITio 
names  used  by  Yarrcll  in  the  former  editions  will  be  retained,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  nomenclature  will  be  brought  np  to  the  pre8> 
ent  requirements  of  ornithological  science,  and  all  birds  that  have 
been  found  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  since  the  time  of 
Yarrell  will  be  given. 

A  much  larger  and  raore  pretentious  work  is  the  "History  of 
the  Birds  of  Europe,  including  all  the  species  inhabiting  the  West- 
ern Palaearctic  region,"  by  R,  11.  Sharpe  and  H.  E.  Dresser, 

This  work,  of  which  two  paits  are  now  ready  for  delivery,  is  to 
be  issued  in  monthly  parts  of  quarto  size  with  colored  plates. 
All  tlie  birds  of  Europe,  amounting  to  about  six  hundred  s^wcies, 
will  be  figured  in  their  difi'erent  stages  of  plumage,  a  plate  being 
devoted  to  each  species.  Each  annual  volume  will  contain  one 
hundred  plates,  with  1^  descriptions  of  the  species  and  remarks 
on  the  habits,  geographical  distribution,  synonymy,  etc. 

The  unrivalled  facilities  at  the  command  of  the  authors,  and  the 
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assistance  guaranteed  them  by  all  the  leading  ornithologists  of 
Europe,  witli  the  support  of  a  good  list  of  subscribers,  will  make 
tlie  work  a  decided  success  in  every  way.  Both  the  authors  are 
well  known  as  practical  "field  naturalists,  and  the  successful  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Sharpe  has  just  completed  his  "  Monograph  of 
the  Kingfishers"  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  work  will  be  carried 
througli  the  press  in  the  best  manner  possible. 

As  the  work  will  hardly  be  accessible  for  the  pdvate  libraries 
of  most  of  the  ornithologists  of  our  country,  owing  to  its  necessa- 
rily higli  cost,  it  should  have  a  place  in  all  our  large  libraries, 
where  those  who  cannot  afford  to  own  the  work,  can  at  least  have 
a  chance  of  consulting  its  pages :  and  as  many  of  our  birds  are 
identical  with  those  of  Europe,  and  many  others  very  closely  al- 
lied, it  will  become  the  duty  of  every  one  engaged  in  the  study  of 
birds  to  consult  this  splendid  monograph.  The  work  is  published 
by  the  authors,  by  special  permission,  at  the  office  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society  of  London,  where  we  should  be  pleased  to  forward  the 
names  of  subscribers. 


Economic  Extomolo<;y  in  Massachusetts.* — This  first  report 
on  the  injurious  and  beneficial  insects  of  Massachusetts  opens 
with  some  general  remarks  on  the  losses  sustained  by  Insects.  In 
this  country  alone  they  are  estimated  at  not  far  from  five  hundred 

Fig.  81. 


1 


V\g.  82. 


Drepanodes  juniperaria. 


Larva  of  Catlidium  amotnum, 

million  dollars  annually,  of  which  amount,  at  least  one-tenth,  or 
fifty  millions,  could  probably  be  saved  by  human  exertions,  were 


*  First  Annual  Itoport  on  tho  Injurious  and  Boneflcial  Insocts  of  Massachusetts.  By 
A.  S.  Packard.  Jr.,  M.  D.  Entomologist  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Boston, 
1871.  8vo.  pp.  31.  Extracted  fVom  tlie  Annual  Report  of  tho  Secretary  of  the  ICassi^ 
Board  of  Agriculture,  from  which  tho  illustrations  here  used  were  taken. 
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rartners  made  Iwttt'i'  ii.ctjimint-cd  witli  Itic  Imbita  of  insects 
beat  mcuns  of  combatiug  tbem. 

Fig.  M.  Then  follows  an  acMWimt  of  the  Euro- 

pean 8Hw-lly  {2feinatua  veritriconua,  fig. 
88,  lan'u,  n,  eulargeil ;  89,  a,  mnlo ;  6. 
fcmalo)  doing  §o  much  dnmiige  in  lite 
gtata.  It  is  Btated  tliat  Jun(>  2'Jlh  the 
worms  of  the  second  brood  were  spinning 
their  tx>coons.  It  might  be  added  that 
ill  tlie  first  and  second  weeks  of  August 
the  worms  were  still  on  the  bushes  in 
Salem,  and  the  females  of  the  second 
brood  were  laying  eggs  for  a  third  brood 
of  worms.  Tbia  destnictive  saw-fly  is 
now  pretty  well  distribntetl  over  Now 
England.        At  rig.  u. 

Orono,     Maine, 
eui-ly     in     July 
they  were  very 
destructive,  and 
had  been  so  the 
year     previous. 
'""'"" ja'm^'^ria,'^'""""'"      Another       very 
deatructive  insect,   the  Rape  caterpillar, 
Fieris  rupee,  (Fig.  fifi,  male;  87,  female  ; 
*l(f  in.  83  u,  larva,  6,  chrysalis) 

M       which  annually  does  two  ctdu-iiumuninx. 

^K         hundred  and  tllty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  dam 

flH        age  to  the  cabbage  crop  about  Quebec  alone,  is 

^K         DOW  abundantly  distributed  over  Mew  England, 

A         Jff         and  southward  as  far  as  New  Jersey.     l>Ttring 

^L       MB  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  common  at  Urono, 

^H^^p  A  new  insect  is  described   as  infesting  thv 

^^^B^L  limbs  of  the  apple  tree.    It  is  tlic  LeiopuM  facetut 

fi^^^^^    of  Say  (fig.  91),     The  larva  can  scarcely  be  dis- 

^*  tinguished  from  that  of  a  qiecies  infesting  the 

prickly  aah,  the  L.  xantkoxi/li  Shimcr  (Fig.  U2 

90  a,  larva,  b  upper,  anfl  c  niider  side  of  the  hea<l.)     A  somewhat 

similar  borer  which  injures  the  grape  vine  is  noticed.    Thia  ia 
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the  Callidtum  amtenum  Say  (fig.  98),    Its  larva  is  represeDted  by 
figure  81,  b,  upper,  c,  nndcr  side  of  the  head. 

One  of  the  most  woaderfiil  cases  of  mimiorj'  is  that  of  a  new 
span  worm  Drepanodes  juniperaria  Pack.  (fig.  82 ;  88,  larva  and 
chrysalis)  which  can  with  diOlculty  be  distinguishe<l  from  tlie  twigs 
of  the  JHnii)er  tree  on  which  it  feeds. 

The  cedar  also  has  been  found  to  be  infestetl  by  a  small  Tinean, 
closely  allied  to  tbe  Apple  Bucculatrix.  This  is  described  as  the 
B.  tkiiidla  (llg.  84,  enlarged;  a,  cocoon,  nat.  size).  The  traos- 
formations  of  Telephorus 
bilhieafna  Say  (fig.  96 ; 
larva,  enlarged,  and  ad- 
joining fig.  97  showing  a, 
upper,  and  b,  under  side 
of  tlie  head)  are  also  de- 
scribed. The  larva  was 
identified  by  Mr.  1'.  S. 
.Spragiie,  who  fonnd  it 
under  stones  in  spring, 
where  it  changes  to  a 
pupa,  and  early  in  May 
becomes  a  beetle,  when 
it  cuts  the  leaves  of  the 
birch. 

Among  beneficial  insects  arc  mentioned  the  ground  beetle,  Oa- 
lerilu  Janus  Fabr.  (fig.  95)  whose  singular  larva  (fig.  94,  a,  upper, 
6,  under,  side  of  the  head),  was  discovered  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Emerton 
under  stones  early  in  July.  The  lar\re  of  two  dragon  flies.  Cor- 
ditlia  laieralis  (fig.  93)  and  a  species  of  Didymops?  (fig.  99)  are 
also  noticed. 


NATURAL  HISTORY  MISCELLANY. 

BOTANY. 

Tub  Number  of  Plants  ani>  Akimals. — The  days  of  a  Sya- 

tema  Naturje,  or  single  work  containing  a  synopsis  of  the  genera 

and  species  of  organized  beings,  are   long  since  passed  away. 
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Even  a  Species  Plantarum,  now  that  their  number  at  the  lowest 
estimate  exceeds  one  hundred  tliousand,  has  become  almost  hope- 
less. Tlie  last  attempt,  De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  has  been  nearly 
forty  years  in  progress,  the  first  portion  has  become  (piite  out  of 
date,  and  all  we  can  hope  for  is  that  it  may  be  shortly  completed 
for  one  of  the  three  great  classes  of  plants.  Animals  might  have 
been  more  manageable  were  it  not  for  the  insects.  Mammalia  esti- 
mated at  between  two  and  three  thousand  living  species,  binis  at 
about  ten  thousand,  reptiles  and  amphibia  under  two  thousand, 
fishes  at  aboflt  ten  thousand,  Crustacea  and  arachnida  rather  alcove 
ten  thousand,  malacozoa  about  twenty  thousand,  vermes,  actinozoa, 
and  amorphozoa  under  six  thousand,  would  each  hy  themselves  not 
impose  too  heavy  a  tax  on  the  naturalist  experienced  in  that 
special  branch  who  should  undertake  a  scientific  classification  and 
diagnosis  of  all  known  species.  In  one  important  branch,  indeed, 
the  fishes,  this  work  has  been  most  satisfactorily  carried  out  in  Dr. 
Giinther's  admirable  Genera  and  Species  of  all  known  fishes  pub- 
lished under  the  misleading  title  of  *' Catalogue  of  the  Fishes  in 
the  British  Museum,"  and  recently  completed  by  the  issue  of  the 
eighth  volume.  The  sound  philosophical  views  expressed  in  his 
preface  to  that  volume  (which,  by  some  strange  inversion,  bears  a 
signature  not  his  own)  can  bo  appreciated  bv  us  all,  and  zoologists 
are  all  agreed  as  to  the  care  with  which  they  have  been  worked 
out  in  the  text.  Insects  are,  however,  the  great  stumbling-block 
of  zoologists.  The  number  of  described  species  is  estimated  by 
Gerstaecker  at  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand,  viz. :  Co- 
leoptera,  ninety  thousand ;  Ilymenoptera,  twenty-five  thousand ; 
Diptera,  twenty-four  thousand  ;  Lepidoptera,  twenty-two  to  twen- 
ty-four thousand.  Mr.  Bates  thinks  that,  for  the  Coleoptera  at 
least,  this  estimate  is  too  high  b}^  one-third,  but  even  with  that 
deduction  the  number  would  exceed  that  of  plants,  and  it  is  prol)- 
able  that  the  number  of  as  yet  undiscovered  species  in  ])roportion 
to  that  of  the  described  ones  is  far  gi-eater  in  the  case  of  insects 
than  of  plants.  We  can  therefore  no  longer  hope  for  a  Genera 
and  Species  of  insects,  the  work  of  a  single  hand,  or  indeed  guided 
by  a  single  mind.  The  great  division  of  labor,  however,  now 
prevalent  among  entomologists  may  procure  it  for  us  in  detail, 
with  one  drawback  only,  that  the  smaller  the  portion  of  the  great 
natural  class  of  Arthropoda  to  which  the  entomologist  confines  his 
attention,  the  less  he  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  significance  of 
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distinctive  characters,  and  the  more  prone  he  will  be  to  multiply 
small  genera — that  is  to  enhance  beyond  their  due  value  the  races 
of  the  lowest  grades — to  the  great  inconvenience  of  the  general 
naturalist  who  has  to  make  use  of  the  results  of  his  labor. 

A  Genera  Plantanim  is  still  within  the  capabilities  of  a  single 
botanist,  altliough  he  must,  of  course,  trust  much  to  the  observa- 
tions of  others,  and  it  therefore  cannot  be  so  satisfactory  as  if  he 
had  examined  every  species  himself.  The  last  complete  one  was 
Endlicher's,  the  result  of  several  years'  assiduous  labor,  but  now 
thirty  years  old.  Dr,  Hooker  and  myself  commenced  a  new  one, 
of  which  the  first  part  was  published  in  1862,  and  which  might 
have  been  brought  nearly  to  a  close  by  this  time  had  we  not  both 
of  us  had  so  many  other  works  on  hand  to  deter  us,  although  the 
researches  necessary  for  these  other  works  Ivave  proved  of  great 
assistance  to  the  Genera.  As  it  is,  the  part  now  nearly  ready  for 
press  carries  the  work  down  to  the  end  of  the  Composita?,  or  about 
half  through  the  Phsenogamous  plants.  In  regard  to  works  of  a 
still  more  general  descnption,  the  exposition  of  the  families  or 
orders  of  plants,  we  have  nothing  of  importance  since  Lindley's 
'"Vegetable  Kingdom,"  dated  1845,  but  republished  with  some 
additions  and  corrections  in  1853,  and  Le  Maout  and  Decaisne's 
"'Traite  Gonerale,"  mentioned  in  my  address  of  1868,  and  of  which 
Mrs.  Hooker  is  now  preparing  an  English  translation,  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  Hooker.  Dr.  Baillon  has  also  commenced  a 
"Histoire  des  Planles,"  containing  a  considerable  number  of  use- 
ful original  observations,  and  illustrated  by  excellent  woodcuts, 
but  as  a  general  work,  one  portion  is  of  too  popular  a  character, 
and  in  some  cases  too  diffuse  to  be  of  much  use  to  science,  and 
the  generic  character  too  technical  for  a  popular  work  without  any 
contrasted  synopsis,  and  its  great  bulk  in  proportion  to  the  infor- 
mation conveyed  will  always  be  a  drawback.  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  author  can  have  been  a  party  to  the  imblushiug  annoimce- 
ment  of  the  French  publisher,  that  it  is  to  be  completed  in  about 
eight  volumes.  If  carried  out  on  the  plan  of  the  first  one,  it  must 
extend  to  four  or  five  times  that  number.  In  Zoology,  Bronn's 
most  valuable  "Klassen  und  Ordnungen  der  Thierreichs,"  contin- 
ued after  his  death  by  Keferstein  and  others,  which  I  mentioned  in 
my  address  of  1866,  has  advanced  but  slowly.  The  Amorphozoa, 
Actinozoa,  and  Malacozoa,  forming  the  first  two  volumes,  were 
then  completed,  and  Gerstaecker  has  since  been  proceeding  with 
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the  Artliropoda,  commencing  witli  the  Crustacea  for  the  third  vol- 
ume, of  whicli  only  the  general  matter  and  tlie  Cirripedia  and 
Copepoda  are  as  yet  publislied,  and  three  or  four  parts  of  a  sixth 
volume  for  birds  have  been  issued  by  Selcnka,  treating  the  ana- 
tomical and  other  matters  in  great  detail.  Another  general  work 
of  merit,  although  on  a  smaller  scale,  has  been  proceeding  as 
slowly.  Of  Cams  and  Gerstaeckei-'s  "IIandl)uoh  der  Zoologic," 
the  second  volume,  containing  the  Arthropoda,  Malacozoa,  and 
lower  animals,  had  been  already  published  in  IHOl,  and  to  this 
was  added  in  1868  the  first  haif  of  the  Vertebrata  for  the  first 
volume,  with  a  promise  that  the  remainder  should  appear  in  the 
autumn,  but  which  promise  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled.  Anumg  the 
other  recently  published  systematic  zoological  handbooks  of  whicli 
I  have  memoranda  a?  published  in  various  Continental  states,  the 
most  important  are  said  to  be  Ilartiug's,  published  at  Kiel,  in  the 
Netherlands,  of  which  up  to  1870  only  three  volumes  had  ap- 
peared, containing  the  Crustacea,  Vermes,  ^Malacozoa,  and  lower 
animals;  A.  K.  Holmgren's  ''Swedish  Handbook:"  Zoology,  of 
which  Mammalia  were  pul)lished  in  18G5,  and  Birds  in  18G8  to 
1871;  and  Claus's  "  Grundziige,"  and  Troschers  ''Handbook" 
(7th  edition)  for  University  Teaching  in  Germany.  —  Bextham, 
Annual  Address  to  Linnean  Society,  published  in  Xature. 

SroxTANEous  Double  Flower  of  Nymimlea  titberosa. — Dr. 
.E.  M.  Hale  of  Chicago  sends  a  flower  of  the  Western  White  Wa- 
ter-Lily, having  apparently  only  the  ordinary  number  of  petals, 
but  no  stamens  and  pistil  whatever.  If  cared  for  it  is  likely  that 
the  root  would  soon  send  up  flowers  with  an  increased  number  of 
petals,  like  a  full  double  rose.  Unfortunately  this  species  lacks 
the  perfume  of  N.  odorata. 


-•o^ 


ZOOLOGY. 

Origin  of  Species.  —  Professor  Hyatt  alluded  at  a  late  meet- 
ing of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History-,  to  the  color  of  the 
common  Unios  and  Anotlons  as  probably  protective,  and  the  well- 
known  case  of  the  Melanite  of  the  Western  rivers,  which  are  hawUy 
distinguishable  to  the  unpractised  eye,  and  to  the  peculiar  and 
marked  variations  of  the  siluroid  fishes  of  the  same  region,  which 
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agree  very  closely  with  the  ground  on  which  they  live.  Professor 
Hyatt  added  tliat  he  by  no  means  desired  to  indorse  the  Darwin- 
ian doctrine  of  natural  selection.  A  belief  in  evolution  and  the 
derivation  of  all  higher  forms  from  lower  and  simple  organisms, 
perhaps  from  inorganic  matter  itself,  by  means  of  secondary  nat- 
ural forces,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  opposition  to  the  Darwin- 
ian theory.  According  to  this  theory,  new  characteristics  and 
therefore  new  kinds  and  species  of  animals  arise  by  the  surv'ival 
of  the  fittest ;  as  in  a  recent  instance  cited  by  the  American  Nat- 
uralist, where  a  new  race  of  deer  is  supposed  to  be  in  course  of 
formation  in  tlie  Southern  Adirondacks.  In  this  case  certain  ftiU- 
grown  bucks  about  thirteen  years  ago  were  produced  with  short, 
stabbing  horns  like  the  young  deer.  These  were  thus  enabled  to 
drive  away  the  branching-horned  forms  during  the  rutting  season, 
and  to  leave  a  larger  number  of  descendants.  These  and  their 
descendants,  in  turn  enjoying  similar  advantages,  are,  it  is  stated, 
gradually  supplanting  the  branching-horned  deer  in  this  locality. 
Tlie  facts  have  been  disputed,  and  need  the  confinnation  of  flu*ther 
observation  and  experience ;  but  they  form,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
best  illustrations  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection  ever  recorded. 
Assuming,  however,  that  it  is  true,  and  that  a  new  species  of  deer 
is  now  being  evolved  in  this  region,  what  does  natural  selection 
really  account  for  ?  It  must  account  for  the  preservation  and  per- 
petuation of  the  branching-homed  variety,  as  well  as  the  rise  of 
the  straight-horned. 

The  Anoplotherium  of  the  Eocene,  which  has  always  been  consid- 
ered by  Owen  and  others  as  the  probable  ancestor  of  the  Cernidoe, 
had  no  horns,  even  in  the  adults.  The  young  deer,  when  it  is 
born,  has  none  and  the  process  by  which  they  are  acquired  takes 
place  subsequently.  The  general  characteristics  of  the  deer  ant- 
lers of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  were  simple,  with  only  one  tyne 
or  prong  like  those  of  the  young  deer,  and  the  palmate  and  exten- 
sively pronged  were  not  brought  out  fully  until  the  post-pliocene. 
To-day  a  decline  seems  to  be  taking  place,  since  neither  the  rein- 
deer, nor  the  moose  equals  the  extinct  Irish  elk  in  the  complexit}' 
and  rise  of  its  horns. 

K  Darwinism  can  account  for  the  propagation  of  this  new  race, 
by  the  advantage  which  the  short  stabbing  horns  gives  to  the 
bucks,  how  could  any  branching  antlers  ever  have  arisen  fh>m 
the  Miocene  deer?    In  accordance  with  the  theory  of  natural  or 
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sexual  selection  the  horus  sliould  have  become  longer  and  sharper, 
anil  have  dropped  their  tynes,  thus  making  th(»m  l)ctler  weapons. 
The  reverse  has  certainly  occurred,  and  antlers  developed  of  extra- 
ordinary size,  cumbersome  and  useless  in  comparison  with  the 
short  dagger-like  horns  of  the  Pliocene  deer.  According  to  Dar- 
win\s  latest  njodilication,  in  his  Descent  of  Man,  the  increase  iu 
the  size  would  be  accounted  for  V)v  sexual  selection  ;  namely  that 
the  femal(?s  would  select  the  males  having  the  largest  horns,  anrl 
thus  the  size  of  the  honLs  would  be  increased  by  successive  gen- 
erations. If  this  be  the  explanation,  how  shall  we  account  for  the 
rise  of  the  short-horned  variety  at  the  present  time?  Darwin 
quotes  this  instance  as  an  example  of  natural  and  sexual  selection, 
in  his  last  book,  *'  The  Descent  of  Man,"  vol.  ii.  p.  243,  Am.  ed. 

Presuming,  however,  that  natural  selection  does  account  for 
the  evolution  of  the  branching  horns,  and  also  for  the  pr(»serva- 
tion  and  gradual  increase  in  numbers  of  the  present  spike-horned 
buck,  as  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  in  many  instances  to  act  in  the 
preservation  an<l  perpetuation  of  many  cliaracteristics,  it  neither 
does  nor  can  account  for  the  first  apj)earance  of  horns,  or  the  first 
appearance  of  a  full-grown  buck  having  the*  spike-horns.  This 
imuUMpiacy  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection  to  show  us  how 
characteristics  arise  has  been  repeatedly  insisted  upon  by  several 
authors.  Professor  Cope  and  himself,  in  two  widely  separated 
departments,  among  the  Reptiles  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Mol- 
lusks  on  the  other,  have  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  mode  in  which 
characteristics,  races,  species  and  genera  have  arisen.  Several 
writers  on  the  cimtinent,  and  Mr.  St.  (ieorge  Mivart,  in  his  'M Gene- 
sis of  Species,"  have  lately  taken  similar  views.  The  latter  contin- 
ually alludes  to  the  smhlen  ris(»  of  species  or  races,  and  gives  an 
instance  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  the  black-shouldered  pea- 
cock. This  variety,  previously  known  in  India  as  a  se])arate  spe- 
cies, speedily  increased  to  the  extinction  of  the  original  form. 
Here,  as  St.  (ieorge  Mivart  points  out.  under  ditferent  geograph- 
ical inrtuences,  the  same  species  has  suddenly  nrisen  in  India  and 
in  England.  Here  are  no  slow  changes  similar  to  those  perpetually 
cited  by  Darwin  and  Wallace,  no  gradual  fading  of  one  species 
into  another,  but  a  sudden  evolution  of  a  new  distinct  form. 

Mivart,  too,  states  that  the  view  here  advocated  n^gards  the 
whole  organic  world  as  arising  and  going  forward  in  one  harmoni- 
ous development,  similar  to  that  which  displays  itself  in  the  growth 
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and  action  of  each  separate  individual  organism,  This  apparently 
is  the  keynote  of  his  book.  This  was  the  view  advocated  by  the 
speaker,  some  fonr  years  previous  in  tlie  Memoirs  of  the  Society, 
in  a  pai>er  written  to  establish  the  fact  that  all  characteristics  had 
arisen  suddenly  among  the  ammonites  and  nautili  of  past  geolog- 
ical epochs.  This  paper  was  a  short,  preliminary  statement  of 
facts  observed,  and  it  did  not  excite  his  surprise  that  Mivart  had 
overlookcil  it.  lie  could  not  however  help  wondering  at  the  ab- 
solute silence  preserved  witli  relation  to  the  essay  of  Professor 
Cope  of  Philadeli)hia.  This  had  been  issued  at  about  the  same 
time  and  independently,  but  advoc^ated  nearly  the  same  views  as 
regarded  the  sudden  production  of  characteristics  among  the  Rep- 
tiles, and  must  have  been  well  known  to  Professor  Huxley,  with 
whom  Mivart  seems  to  have  taken  council.  This  omission  is  by 
no  means  creditable  to  the  author  of  a  work  written  to  refute  such 
)K>oks  as  Darwin  is  in  the  habit  of  producing,  and  contrasts  unfav- 
orabh'  with  that  writer's  evident  acquaintance  with  the  essay  al- 
luded to  above.  Tliis  is  shown  most  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
is  obliged  to  rest  the  proof  of  his  assertion,  that  species  arise  sud- 
denly, upon  a  number  of  isolated  facts ;  whereas  either  Professor 
Cope's  paper,  or  the  speaker's,  especially  the  former,  would  have 
furnished  him  with  a  numlter  of  reliable  and  serially  connecteil 
illustrations  of  the  quick  evolution  of  species. 

Pakasite!*.  —  Prof.  Van  Beneden,  as  we  have  before  noticed, 
has  distinguished  tnie  i)arasites,  which  live  on  their  host,  from 
commensals,  those  which  live  merely  tcith  their  host,  the  thieving 
impostor  from  the  respectable  lodger.  In  an  admirable  work  on 
the  ''  Fishes  of  the  coasts  of  Belgium,  their  Connnensals  and  Par- 
asites" published  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Bnissels,  he  now 
further  dassiiies  parasitic  organisms.  The  commensals  are  either 
1,  (Hkositf'n^  fixed;  or  2,  Coinosites^  free.  The  Oikosit(»s  fish  for 
their  own  living,  and  merely  ask  a  free  passage  from  their  hosts. 
They  are  either  fixed  in  perpetuity,  as  Coronula,  Cochliolepis, 
Modiolaria,  Mnestra,  and  Loxosoma,  temporarily  as  the  Bemora 
Anilocra,  Praniza,  or  only  in  the  young  state,  e,  (/.,  Caligus  and 
Anodon.  The  Coinosites,  on  the  other  hand,  never  give  up  their 
liberty  ;  they  occasionally  leave  their  host,  and  between  Coinosite 
and  host  there  is  often  an  exchange  of  good  offices,  one  furnishing 
a  solid  house  or  a  strong  claw,  the  other  a  sharp  eye,  and  they 
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may  share  their  prey  in  common.  The  digestive  canal  is  occu- 
pied by  the  following  Coinosites  :  — Fierasper,  Stegophyle,  Stylifer, 
Phronimus,  Ilyperia,  the  mantle  by  Pinnotheres  and  Pngnrus,  the 
exterior  by  Myzostoma,  Cyamus,  Pycnongonon,  Caprella  and 
Chietogaster. 

The  tnie  i)arasites  camiot  live  without  assistance ;  they  are  di- 
visible into  several-  categories.  Some,  such  as  the  leech,  fleas, 
and  some  dipterous  insects,  suck  the  blood  of  their  victim,  and 
then  quit  him  to  take  their  after-diilmer  nap  in  the  open  air ; 
others,  such  as  the  ichneumon  Hies,  do  not  (piit  their  host  till  the}' 
have  become  adult,  and  have  in  the  process  exhausted  the  last 
drop  of  blood  of  their  unfortunate  prey. .  The  greater  number 
lead  a  free  life  when  young  and  merely  attach  themselves  to  a  host 
at  the  time  of  reproduction,  such  are  the  Bopyrian  and  Lerna»an 
Crustacea.  There  is  a  further  verj-  interesting  gi'oup,  who  enter 
a  host  while  yet  young,  simply  in  order  that  they  may  get  car- 
ried by  its  means  into  a  second  host,  where  they  will  ripen 
their  eggs.  Often  whilst  waiting  in  tlieir  first  host  (sometimes 
vainly  waiting,  no  doubt)  for  him  to  be  devoured  by  their  second 
and  ultimate  victim  they  reproduce  agamicnlly.  Such  i)arasite8 
are  the  Flukes  and  many  Tapewonus.  These  divisions  are  thus 
tabularly  set  forth  :  — 

Parasites  fVec. 


during  all  their  life.  during  a  part  of  their  life  they  puss  through 

Leeches.  a  single  host.  several  ho.sts  whilst  immature. 


Fleas  and  Flics. 


Califfus.  whilst  im-  when  ma-  Distomata. 

mature.  ture.  Cestoids. 

Ichneumons.  Bopyrians. 

Mermis.  Lemsans. 

The  parasites  of  the  first  category  which  are  free  during  all 
their  life,  Professor  Van  Beneden  calls  Phagosites,  and  compares 
them  to  the  habitues  of  a  hotel  who  avail  themselves  of  the  table 
(Thote^  but  do  not  have  a  bedroom  in  the  building.  The  other 
parasites  which  have  both  board  and  lodging  are  divisible  into 
three  principal  categories.  1st.  Xenosites — who  are  pilgrims  in 
transit — voyaging  with  a  distinct  but  distant  object  in  view. 
They  are  always  agamic,  lodge  in  such  closed  organs  as  the  brain, 
muscles,  and  serous  membranes,  and  wait  patiently  till  they  get 
into  the  stomach  of  the  animal  where  they  are  destined  to  breetl. 
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The  stomachs  and  appendages  of  fishes  swarm  with  parasites,  and 
those  which  have  the  largest  clientele  are  by  no  means  the  least 
healthy  or  thinnest.  Often  one  fish,  having  swallowed  another,  is 
swallowed  by  a  third,  and  thus  Xenosites  find  themselves  set  free 
in  the  wrong  fish's  stomach,  for  the  stomach  acts  like  a  filter, 
straining  out  and  retaining  the  parasites,  while  the  flesh  is  di- 
gested. Such  erring  Xenosites  merely  wait  and  may  often  pass 
through  several  '•  hotels  **  before  they  reach  their  destination. 
2nd,  Nostosites — those  who  have  reached  their  destination,  and 
now  can  abandon  themselves  to  generation.  Whilst  the  Xenosite 
was  obliged  to  put  up  often  with  an  imcomfortable  cramped  lodg- 
ing, biding  his  time,  the  Nostosite  occupies  the  most  eligible  organs 
for  parasitism  —  in  fact,  the  most  vast  and  commodious  chambers 
of  the  hotel.  The  3rd  division  are  the  Pilgrims,  who  have  lost 
their  way  hopelessly,  and  are  in  worse  plight  than  even  in  Giant 
Despair's  castle.  Such  are  the  agamic  worms  which  are  found 
often  in  the  Plagiostomous  fishes,  and  who  ought  to  have  got  into 
some  Teleostean  fish,  there  to  fructify — a  happy  fate  forever  lost 
to  them  when  by  unlucky  chance  the  host  in  whom  they  trusted 
was  swallowed  by  a  remorseless  shark.  They  never  quit  this  re- 
treat. 

Prof.  Van  Beneden  gives  directions  for  searching  an  animal 
for  its  parasites,  and  justly  claims  a  high  interest  for  the  study  of 
the  fauna  of  individual  species,  and  urges  such  neat  and  sharply- 
limited  zoological  inquiries  on  those  who  do  not  feel  prepared  to 
study  the  fauna  of  a  geographical  region — to  the  philosophy  of 
which,  indeed,  the  study  of  parasite-faunsB  may  Aimish  important 
suggestions.  Ninety-three  species  of  fish,  with  their  parasites 
and  commensals,  are  cited  in  this  work  from  the  author's  own  ob- 
servation.    Eight  plates  illustrate  it. — E.  R.  L.,  in  Nature. 

The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection. — In  "Nature"  for  Nov.  10, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett  discusses  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  which 
he  holds  to  be  inadequate  to  account  for  the  origin  of  species. 
Taking  as  his  starting  point  the  two  principles  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Darwin  himself,  that  natural  selection  always  operates  through  the 
perpetuation  of  exceedingly  small  changes,  and  that  every  change 
thus  perpetuated  by  natural  selection  must  be  directly  beneficial 
to  the  individual,  he  applies  these  principles  to  the  phenomena  of 
Mimicry,  as  illustrated  in  Mr.  Wallace's  ^^  Contributions  to  the  The- 

amsr.  naturalist,    vol.  y.  2S 
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ory  of  XstuTAl  Selectioii."  Mr.  Benuett  nutinUiiis  that  in  those 
cases  where  a  butterfly  miinica  exactly  tlie  i-iLtprnal  facies  of  a 
speciea  belonging  to  a  iliflerent  tribe,  the  amoimt  of  change  In  the 
ilirectiou  of  the  species  ultimately  miu)ickc<I  whieh  ean  hnvo  t>ccn 
establislied  in  a  single  generation,  is  so  stuall  as  to  lie  absolutely 
useless  to  the  individual,  and  hence,  according  to  one  of  the  caiv 
dinal  principles  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis,  cannot  have  been 
brought  about  by  natural  selection,  lie  tlien  traces  a  couuection, 
which  he  lielieres  to  have  been  overlooked  hitherto,  between  the 
development  of  the  power  of  mimicry  or  protective  reseniblance, 
and  tliat  of  instinct,  in  the  varions  classes  of  the  auiraal  kingdom, 
and  argues  that  their  parallelism  must  result  Ttom  some  conneo- 
tion  between  these  phenomena.  In  conclusion,  he  contends  that 
Mr.  Wallace's  abandonment  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  In 
accounting  for  the  development  of  man  and  of  the  various  races 
of  mankind,  is  inconsistent  and  ill<^icul,  and  that  whatever  "intel- 
ligence," as  Mr.  Wallace  expresses  it,  has  been  operative  in  the 
origination  of  man,  the  same  priuciple  must  have  been  at  work 
also  in  the  various  lower  races  of  auimtds.  In  reply.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace and  other  naturalists  maintain  that  the  steps  necessary  to 
transform  a  butterfly  from  its  normal  fiicies  to  tme  imitating  ex- 
actly au  entirely  different  butterfly  of  another  genus,  need  not  be 
BO  numerous  aa  is  generatlj-  supposed ;  and  that  each  step  may 
be  proved  to  be  directly  beneficial  to  the  individual ;  and  bencc 
natural  selection  is  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  the  whole  phe- 
nomenon. In  a  Bubsetjuent  number  (Dec.  22)  Mr.  A.  Murray 
attributes  the  phenomenon  of  mimicry  to  an  entirely  difltrent 
oauae,  that  of  hybridization,  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  hy- 
bridization which  he  asRumes  in  Lepidoptera  and  that  which  is 
known  to  take  place  in  plants.  This  theory  is  strongly  opposed 
by  other  entoniologists.  mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  is  unsup- 
ported by  observeil  facts,  and  that  from  the  crossing  of  plants 
belonging  to  ditferent  species  of  the  same  genus,  no  asaumptiuD 
can  be  made  that  butterflies  belougiug  to  entirely  diflferent  genera 
and  even  orders  can  possibly  hybridize.  —  The  Academi/. 

Mode  or  Life  of  the  SrcsiNG-FiSH  asi>  Pilot-Fish. —  Plro- 
feasor  Van  Beueden  has  ascertained  the  nature  of  the  food  of 
these  two  forms  of  flshea.  The  sucking-fish  has  sometimes  been 
supposed  to  derive  its  nourishment  from  the  sharlcs.  (o  wlticb  it 
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attaches  itself  by  the  curious  apparatus  on  the  crown  of  its  head. 
M.  Van  Beneden  finds  that  the  common  sucking-fish  {Echeneia 
'remora)  feeds  upon  small  fishes.  From  an  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  in  several  examples  of  the  pilot-fish  {Nat^ 
crates)  —  it  would  appear  that  this  fish  is  omniverous  —  the  food 
consisted  of  portions  of  fishes,  Crustacea,  fUcoid  plants,  and,  in 
one  instance,  parings  of  potatoes.  These  observations  have  been 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium. — The  Academy. 

African  Ant  Cats. — The  plains  of  South  Africa  are  character- 
ized by  numerous  animals  generally  known  to  the  Boers  as  "mier- 
katjes,"  or  ant  cats.  Most  of  these  are  Viverra,  Herpestes, 
Lurieates,  etc.,  and  all  have  nearly  similar  habits.  Early  in  the 
morning  these  pretty  animals  may  be  seen  in  numerous  groups 
sitting  upon  their  hind  legs  warming  themselves  in  the  sun,  and 
when  startled,  scampering  away  to  their  holes,  with  their  tails 
cocked  high  up  in  the  air.  They  all  feed  on  mice,  small  rep- 
tiles, grasshoppers  and  locusts.  They  likewise  greedily  devour 
birds*  eggs.  They  are  more  or  less  colored  like  the  Karoo  soil, 
Mr.  Weale  also  gives  in  the  same  letter  to  "Nature,"  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  protective  resemblances  of  animals  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

American  Birds  in  Great  Britain. — Mr.  H.  E.  Dresser  ex- 
hibited to  the  Zoological  Society  a  specimen  of  the  American  Yel- 
low-billed Cuckoo  {Coccyzus  Americanus)  recently  killed  in  Eng- 
land, and  Sir  Victor  Brooke  a  specimen  of  the  Esquimaux  Curlew 
{Numeniua  borealis)  lately  killed  in  Ireland. 

Wild  Rabbits. —  Seventy  years^  ago  some  domestic  rabbits  were 
introduced  upon  Sable  Island,  a  small,  sandy  islet  lying  about  a 
hundred  miles  off  the  Nova  Scotia  coast,  and  being  left  alone  and 
not  crossed  in  breeding,  they  have  entered  their  feral  state  in 
liveries  of  beautiful  silver  grey,  with  white  collars,  intimating  some 
remote  affinities  with  bygone  races.. 

Two  ORNrTHOLOGiCAL  Itehs. — On  the  twelfth  of  last  January 
I  shot  here  a  female  Evening  Grosbeak,  out  of  a  flock  of  about  a 
dozen  individuals  which  was  Observed  several  times  at  Ann  Arbor. 
On  the  fifteenth  of  April  following,  I  found  the  young  of  the  Shore 
Lark  already  fledged. — B.  Walker,  Detroit^  Mich, 

[Although  the  Hesperiphona  is  usually  quoted  as  a  western  bird, 
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it  oidUmrily  icaciiea  eastward  to  the  Lake  Superior  region.  Wf^ 
have  vurions  uccuunts  of  ite  occiirreiico  in  UUio.  llliiiuifl,  eU^.,  and 
even  in  Caiiada  (Mellurrailli) .  In  the  West,  the  Ereraogihila  brewla 
anywhere  on  the  plninn  suited  to  its  wauta,  inueh  furtlier  MoutU 
than  on  the  Atlantic  border  ;  thus  wc  have  fotiud  it  in  New  Mex- 
ico, in  June,  But  the  Tact  that  it  nests  and  lays  in  iMan^h,  in 
Michigan,  may  not  be  gonerally  known.  —  E.  C. 

TiiK  NoTKS  OF  THK  Whippoorwii-l. — Several  pairs  of  Whip- 
poorwills  nest  near  my  house.  One  male  bird  aits  night  and  morn- 
ing on  the  roof  of  my  front  piazza,  and  sings  there  by  the  half 
hour,  or  even  by  the  hour  together.  From  windows  opening  ii\x>u 
that  roof  I  observe  bim  at  the  distance  of  ten,  eight,  ofl«u  of  only 
six  feet.  The  same  bird,  or  his  ancestor,  has  occupied  the  same 
post  in  summer,  morning  and  evening,  for  several  yeara. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  writer  ascribes  to  the  Whippoorwill 
more  than  a  single  note.  Wilson,  quoted  by  Samuels,  indeed 
says  "  When  near,  you  often  hear  an  introductory  cluck  between 
the  notes."  Besides  this  "  cluck  "  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
note,  the  Wliippoorwil!  has  thrfie  distinct  notes.  There  is  the 
common,  well  known  note  of  Whip-poor-will ;  heard  close  by,  this 
note  is  more  nearly  "  Quipo-o-Will,"  —  the  first  and  last  syllables 
being  very  quickly  anil  sharply  uttered,  the  last  almost  liko  the 
cracking  of  a  whip ;  while  the  second  syllable  is  somewhat  pro- 
longed. Accompanying  or  preceding  the  first  syll.tble  is  a  sonnd 
like  the  striking  of  the  bird's  beak  upon  a  board.  The  negroes 
nltirm  that  the  noise  is  so  made ;  but  after  pretty  careftd  obser- 
vation, I  think  they  are  mistaken.  How  the  sound  in  made  I  am 
not  prepared  to  assert ;  possibly  it  is  by  the  snapping  of  the  beak. 
This  is.  I  suppose,  the  "duck"  of  Wilson  and  Samuels.  Then 
the  Whippoorwill  has  a  note  like  "Whit,  whit,  whit"  —  verj- 
soft  and  musical  —  often  uttered  while  the  bird  is  upon  the  wing, 
yet  often  uttered  also  while  at  rest.  It  is  soft  and  sweet  as  possi- 
ble. Besides  these,  the  bird  has  a  low,  harsh,  discoi-dant  note  like 
"Gor-gor-gor,"  or  occasionally,  "Go-ror,  go-ror,  go-ror."  I  have 
never  heard  this  except  when  another  bird  was  close  by.  I  take  it 
to  be  a  scolding  note,  or  note  of  deHance  when  another  male  bird 
comes  near.  While  uttering  this  last  note  the  bird  stands  erect, 
with  its  head  raised  as  high  as  possible,  and  its  fentliers  nifflcd. 
While  singing  "Whip-poor-will"  it  always  lies  with  its  breast  flut 
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to  the  roof,  or  fence  or  whatever  it  is  sitting  on.  —  Fairfax,  Vir- 
ginia, July  3d,  1871. 

The  Billfisii  in  Fresh  Water. — Mr.  G.  Brown  Goode  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Wcsleyan  University,  informs  us  that  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Belone  truncata^  "Green  bone,"  "Billfish"  or  "Salt  w^ater 
Gar,"  measuring  twenty  inches  in  length,  was  taken,  in  June  last, 
in  the  Connecticut  River  about  thirty  miles  up,  and  that  he  has 
heard  of  several  other  specimens  having  been  taken  in  the  fresh 
waters  of  the  river,  though  all  the  authorities  he  has  been  able  to 
consult,  give  the  habits  of  the  species  as  strictly  marine. 

There  are  about  fifty  species  of  the  genus  Belone  described,  and 
though  they  are  essentially  marine  fishes  of  the  tropical  and  tem- 
I)erate  regions,  yet  many  of  the  species  are  known  to  live,  in  great 
part,  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  to  ascend  to,  and  thrive  in,  the 
fresh  waters.  It  is  probably  a  characteristic  common  to  the 
whole  genus  and  to  the  allied  genus  Hemiramphiis.  Many  fishes, 
generally  classed  as  marine,  enter  the  rivers  in  pursuit  of  their 
food,  or  for  the  purpose  of  spawning,  and  our  local  authorities  do 
not  always  mention  such  facts  in  their  works,  being  often  more 
taken  up  with  describing  and  identifying  the  species,  than  in 
giving  accounts  of  the  habits  of  the  fishes  that  come  under  their 
observation.  —  Eds. 

New  England  Ascidians. — Prof.  Verrill  is  publishing  a  se- 
ries of  illustrated  articles  on  our  ascidians  in  the  "American  Journal 
of  Arts  and  Sciences."  The  number  for  June  contains  descrii)- 
tions  of  some  of  our  compound  ascidians  which  have  heretofore 
been  sadly  neglected.  Several  new  genera  and  new  species  are 
described.  He  finds  that  the  young  of  Lissoclinnm  aiireum 
from  Eastport,  Maine,  contained  "  tadpole-shaped  embryos  in 
an  advanced  stage  of  development,"  while  in  another  species 
(L,  tenerum  n.  sp.)  from  Newfoundland,  the  eggs  were  few  and 
relatively  very  large.  "  The  development  of  such  eggs  is  direct, 
without  2Kiii8itig  through  a  tadpole-shaped  larval  state.'*  This  is  re- 
markable, though  paralleled  in  the  Crustacea,  where,  for  instance 
the  craw  fish  and  several  other  crabs  undergo  no  metamorphosis 
while  the  majority  do  pass  through  transformations.  In  a  note 
Verrill  says  "  with  alcoholic  specimens  it  is  not  possible  to  trace 
completely  the  early  stages  of  this  development,  or  to  be  per- 
fectly certain  that  these  egg-like  J[)odie8  are  genuine  eggs,  al- 
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tLougli  iinnicof  tL^m  appear  to  contain,  at  first,  ngcrmiual  vesicle." 
The  subject  is  one  uf  great  interest,  in  connection  idth  the  sup- 
po§o(l  kinship  of  oseidians  with  vertehrates,  if  there  is  anything 
in  tlie  fancied  resemblance,  which  is  much  doubted  by  the  most 
cautious  and  It^iiriied  comparative  anatomists, 

FiUHTiso  Beetles.  — Mr.  Lewis  exhibited  to  the  Entomological 
Society  of  London,  an  earthen  jar,  like  an  ordinary  tobacco  jar, 
of  Chinese  manufacture.  It  liad  an  enormously  thick  porons 
bottom,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pekin  use  tbefla  I 
jars  for  the  purpose  of  couilning  large  beetles,  which  they  keep 
for  fighting.  The  beetles  are  allowed  no  food  but  water,  and  be- 
come extremely  ferocious.  Prof.  Westwood  reminded  the  meeting 
that  the  Chinese  were  already  known  to  keep  Mantides  for  fight- 
ing purposes. 

Immature  Mkxuality  in  Issects.  —  Mr.  Lowne  read  a  paper  on 
this  subject  before  the  London  Entomolt^ical  Society.  The  author 
thought  that  species  sometimes  originated  tiom  the  maturity  of 
the  sexual  organization  before  the  acquirement  of  adult  characters ; 
a  conclusion  "he  had  arrived  at  in  consequence  of  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  organs  in  tlie  embryo  and  larva.  He  further  stated, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  larval  and  pujial  conditions  were  probably 
acquired  and  not  ilirect  stages  of  development. 

The  Embrvologit  of  Scorpions,  —  Dr.  Elias  Metscbuikoff  hoA 
recently  published  iu  Siebold  and  Kotliker's  Journal,  an  elaborate 
account,  hightj'  illustrated,  of  the  embryology  of  the  Scorpio  Tiafr- J 
icvs  and  of  a  species  (tom  TjtoI.    The  embryologj'  of  insects  a 
Crustacea  as  pursued  at  the  present  day  by  zoologists,  who  an$'^ 
directing  especial  attention  to  the  provisional  membranes  of  the 
^SS  ^uid  cmbr^'O,  depends  almoBt  as  much  on  th'e  skilt\il  nso  of 
cheiuicais  as  the  microscope  itself.    The  author  says  "  the  methods 
which  I  employ  in  these  researches  are  not  complicated.     I  study 
the  eggs  removed   fi-om  the  ovarian  tubes ;    or,  place  the   tinng,  i 
embryo  in  a  drop  of  a  weak  solution  of  salt  (ealzliisimg) :  or  I 
first  submit  them  to  the  ioUuence  of  solutions  of  chromic  acid  of 
different  strengths,  and  then  examine  them  either  with  a  simple  or 
compoimd  microscope.    Out  of  embrj-os  hardened  in  tliis  way  I 
can  make  sections.     Much  of  the  time  I  have  to  work  with  dissi^et- 
ing  needles,  while  the  embryos  or  portions  of  them  treated  in  tliia 
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way,  and  in  an  equal  mixture  of  fresh  and  salt  water,  afford  very 
good  objects  for  study." 

The  embryology  of  scorpions  was  sketched  out  in  a  general  way 
by  the  distinguished  German  embryologist  Rathke.  Metschnikoff 
extends  these  researches  very  greatly,  and  considers  as  the  most 
important  results  of  his  studies  the  discovery  that  '*  in  the  embryo 
of  the  scorpions  three  embryonal  membranes  are  developed,  which, 
in  many  respects  are  very  strikingly  similar  to  the  Remackian  em- 
bryonal membranes  of  the  vertebrates." 

A  South  Asiekioan  Bird  in  the  United  States. — The  speci- 
men of  ErismcUura  Dominica^  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thure  Kumlien  of 
Bussyvulle,  Wisconsin,  having  been  presented,  Dr.  Brewer  called 
the  attention  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History'  to  the 
interest  attaching  to  this  specimen.'  It  is  a  South  American  bird, 
and  this  specimen  is  the  second  obtained  in  the  United  States. 
The  first,  a  male,  was  shot  at  Lake  Champlain,  and  was  presented 
to  the  society  by  Dr.  Samuel  Cabot.  This  specimen,  the  second 
ever  obtained  north  of  Mexico,  was  shot  at  Rock  River,  Bussyville, 
Wisconsin,  November,  1870.  It  is  a  female ;  its  total  length  is 
fourteen  inches ;  alar  extent  twenty  and  one-half  inches.  The 
tail  consists  of  twenty  very  narrow  feathers,  of  which  the  first  is 
the  shortest.  The  tail  extends  only  three  inches  beyond  the 
folded  wings.  Bill  one  and  one-sixteenth  inches  from  base  to  tip 
above ;  one  and  nine-sixteenths  depth  at  base,  and  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  wide.  Wing  with  second  primary  longest ;  third  and 
first,  even.     Iris,  brown. 

Shad  Eggs. — When  shad  eggs  are  first  impregnated  they  are 
very  small,  but  after  a  short  time  they  swell  greatly  and  the  water 
in  the  impregiiating  pan  becomes  about  10°  colder. — A.  S.  Collins. 

[Can  any  one  give  us  an  explanation  of  this  factf — Eds.] 

Discovery  of  the  Animal  of  the  SpongiadjE  Confirmed. — 
Just  a  line  to  tell  you  what  you  will  be  glad  to  learn,  viz.,  that  I 
have  confinned  all  that  Prof.  James  Clark  of  Boston,  [now  of  the 
Kentucky  University]  has  stated  about  the  sponge-cell,  and  much 
more  too. 

It  is,  after  all,  only  what  was  published  and  illustrated  in  the 
''Annals"  in  1857.  Indeed,  I  am  astonished  now  at  the  accuracy 
and  detail  of  that  paper  ("Ultimate  Structure  of  Spongilla," 
etc.),  now  all  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  a  marine  calcareous 
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sponge.  I  have  not  only  feci  the  siK>ngc  with  indigo,  and  exam- 
ined all  at  the  moment,  but  the  sponge  so  fed  was  put  into  spirit 
directly  afterward,  and  now  shows  all  the  cells  (monociliated)  witli 
the  cilium  attached  and  the  indigo  still  in  the  cella. 

This,  I  think,  will  break  down  Hackers  hypotliesis,  which  is  as 
imaginative  and  incorrect  as  it  is  beautiful. 

Ilis  '' Magosphffira,"  too,  is  figured  in  the  "Annals"  (1850),  and 
described  in  extenso  as  the  amwhoid  cell  which  inhabits  the  mucus 
of  the  cells  or  internodes  of  the  Bombay  great  Xitella. 

But  there  are  no  people  in  England,  if  on  the  Continent,  who 
seem  to  be  able  to  show  this,  if  even  they  bo  cognizant  of  it. 

Ex  oriente  lux  used  to  be  the  old  phrase  ;  the  light  is  now  being 
reflected  back  from  America.  It  is  from  there  that  we  must  expect 
novelties  now,  —  II.  J.  Caktkr,  in  Annals  and  Mag.  X  History. 


GEOLOGY. 

Rcx'KS  PoLisiiEi)  WY  Saxd.  —  Dr.  Kneeland,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  exhibited  several  Hpecimens 
of  glass,  marble  and  hard  stones  engraved,  carved  and  grooved 
by  the  action  of  sand  driven  by  a  blast  of  air  or  Htcnm.  The 
surface  being  covered  with  perforated  paper  or  a  stencil  ])late, 
the  parts  exposed  by  the  perforations  are  cut  rapidly  and  accu- 
rately, while  the  covered  parts  are  untouched ;  protected,  it  is 
supposed,  by  the  elasticity  of  the  paper  or  metal.  He  drew  at- 
tention to  this  industrial  process  as  illustrating  the  advantage  of 
diffusing,  as  a  common  branch  of  knowledge,  information  on  the 
forces  of  nature,  and,  in  this  instance,  on  dinamical  geology. 
This  process  which  promises  to  revolutionize  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  the  industrial  arts,  is  simply  carrying  out  what  natural 
forces  have  been  doing  to  the  surface  rocks  of  our  continent  for 
ages.  Sands  carried  by  strong  and  steady  winds,  passing  over 
rocks,  often  wear  them  smooth,  or  cover  them  with  grooves  and 
scratches,  as  noticed  and  figured  by  Mr.  Blake  in  the  granite  rocks 
at  San  Bernardino  Pass,  California.  (See  Pacific  Railroad  Ke- 
l)orts,  Vol.  V.  pp.  92  and  231.)  Quartz  rocks  were  there  found 
IK)lished,  the  softer  feldspar  being  cut  away  ;  where  the  latter  had 
been  protected  by  garnets,  projections  were  left,  tipped  with  the 
hard  garnets,  pointing  like  fingers  in  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
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On  the  surface  of  the  Great  Colorado  desert  the  pebbles  are 
finely  polished  by  the  drifting  sand,  or  variously  grooved,  accord- 
ing to  the  hardness  of  their  substance.  Prof.  J.  Wyman  also 
mentions  that  glass  windows  on  Cape  Cod  have  holes  worn  in  them 
by  the  drifting  sands  blown  by  the  winds. 

It  is  the  tendency,  Dr.  Kneeland  remarked  in  conclusion,  of 
modern  education  to  pay  less  attention  to  the  dead  languages  and 
to  ancient  history  as  a  means  of  culture,  and  more  to  the  practical 
and  linng  issues  of  the  day,  and  especially  to  combine  a  knowl- 
edge of  natural  phcuomena  with  the  elementary  instruction  of  the 
schoolroom.  In  this  particular  instance  it  is  altogether  probable 
that,  if  the  grooving  of  rocks  by  the  wind-driven  sands,  long 
known  by  geologists  and  physicists  and  by  them  turned  to  no 
practical  account,  had  been  equally  well  known  to  our  intelligent 
and  skilful  mechanics,  the  process  here  illustrated  would  have 
been  iuveuted  years  ago,  and  by  this  time  have  attained  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  other  de- 
partments of  natural  and  physical  science,  and  goes  to  show  the 
wisdom  of  those  educators  who  are  endeavoring  to  diffuse  a  knowl- 
edge of  scientific  principles  and  phenomena  among  the  people. 

Fossil  Reptiles  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  —  Prof.  Marsh 
is  continuing  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Arts  and  Sciences" 
his  descriptions  of  the  reptiles  obtained  during  his  recent  expedi- 
tion to  tlie  Rocky  Mountains.  He  remarks  that  "  the  specimens 
from  the  Cretaceous  formation  are  of  great  interest  as  they  further 
illustrate  the  remarkable  development  in  this  country,  both  in 
numbers  and  distinct  forms,  of  the  Mosasauroid  reptiles,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  comparatively  rare  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Fortunately,  moreover,  some  of  these  remains  serve  to  clear  up 
several  obscure  points  in  the  structure  of  these  reptiles,  and  prove 
conclusively  that  they  had  a  well  developed  pelvic  arch  and  pos- 
terior limbs ;  although  up  to  the  present  time  no  satisfactory  in- 
dication of  this  had  been  discovered,  and  the  eminent  palaeontolo- 
gists who  have  recently  made  these  animals  an  especial  study,  con- 
sider them  probably  destitute  of  these  extremities.  The  remains 
found  in  the  Tertiary  deposits  are  also  of  importance,  since  they 
show  that  types  of  reptilian  life,  almost  unknown  hitherto  ftom 
that  formation  in  the  West,  were,  in  one  of  the  ancient  lake- 
basins,  at  least,  abundantly  represented  during  that  period."    The 
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crpl.ai'i'oua    reptiles   are   Edeatonaurun  litupar  aud  i,'(J«x  himI  CW-" 
daslet  Wymnni  and  pumilut.     Five  new  specios  of  crocodiles,  xaA 
land  liznrdB  Iwlonging  to  a  new  genus    {Gigptoaaurug  uodoaus, 
oceUuhm.  and  ancep»)  were  found  in  the  Tertiary  deposits. 

New  Facts  is  Fossil  Botany. — The  first  point  inention^l  was 
the  occiitrence  in  the  Devonian  Shales  of  Kettle  Point.  Lake 
Huron,  of  beds  containing  immense  quantities  of  spore-casea,  prob- 
alily  of  Lepidodendi-on.  These  beda  are  referred  by  the  (.ieolog- 
ical  Survey  to  the  horizon  of  tlie  Genesee  shales  of  New  York, 
and  are  stated  to  be  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  in  thickness,  and  to 
extend  over  a  considerable  area  of  country.  Specimens  in  Ute 
collection  of  the  Sur^-ey  show  that  tlie  bituminous  matter  which 
causes  tlic  combustible  quality  of  the  shate,  is  due  entirely  to  the 
immense  quautities  of  spore-cases  present,  which,  under  the  ini{$ro- 
scope,  appear  as  flattened  discs  scarcely  more  than  one  liundredUi 
of  an  iueh  in  dinnieter.  Specimens  of  tlie  trunks  of  Lepidixien- 
dron  VellheimaiHum  and  Caiamitea  inomatua  occur  in  the  same 
beds.  This  is  probably  the  oldest  bed  of  fossil  spore-cases  known ; 
but  in  later  geological  periods  similar  beds  occur,  the  Tasma- 
nite.  or  ''white  coal'  of  Tasmania,  which  consists  of  spore-cases 
of  fenis,  being  a  notable  instance.  The  author  next  referred  to 
the  discovery  of  specimens  indicating  the  existeuce  of  three  or 
four  species  of  Tree-Ferns  in  the  Devonian  of  New  York  and  Ohio. 
Hu  had  received  from  Prof.  Newberrj-  of  Xew  York,  a  specitneti, 
showing  the  upper  part  of  a  stem  with  five  leaf  stalks  attachc-d  to 
it.  This  he  had  named  Caatopteria  Locktvoodi.  Three  other  spec- 
imens collected  by  Pi'of,  Newbeny  in  Ohio  indicated  the  existeni^ 
of  three  distinct  species  belonging  to  two  genera.  The  two  most 
important  had  been  named  by  Prof.  Newberrj-  Caulopteris  tintiqua 
.and  Prolopteria  peregrine.  They  are  from  the  Corniferous  Lime- 
stone, and  thus  carry  down  tree-ferns  to  the  bottom  of  the  middle 
Devonian.  One  of  them  has  the  cellular  structure  and  vascular 
bundles  in  such  preservation  its  to  show  their  microscopic  struct- 
ure, which  is  precisely  similai*  to  that  of  modem  ferns. — Principal 
Dawson,  in  Nature. 

The  Pehsistence  of  Paleozoic  Tipes  of  jMaureixirakia. — The 
dredging  expedition  which  searched  the  sea-floor  in  the  track  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  of  1S(J8,  yielded,  amongst  other  interesting  Mad- 
reporaria,  a  form  which  has  been  de8cril>ed  by  C'onnt  Ponrtajes 
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under  the  name  of  Haplopht/Uia  paradoxa,  and  which  was  decided 
by  him  to  belong  to  the  section  Rugoaa, 

The  last  expedition  of  the  Porcupine  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Carpenter  and  Mr.  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys,  obtained,  off  the  Adven- 
ture Bank  in  the  Mediterranean,  many  specimens  of  a  coral  which 
has  very  remarkable  structures  and  affinities.  The  species  is  de- 
scribed by  Prof.  P.  Martin  Duncan,  under  the  name  of  Oicynia 
nnmilata  Dune.  The  necessity  of  including  it  amongst  the  Ru- 
gosa  and  in  the  same  family,  the  Cyathoxonidce,  as  Haplophyllia 
paradoxa^  is  shown  by  him  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.  Having  this  proof  of  the  persistence  of  the 
rugose  type  from  the  Palceozoic  seas  to  the  present,  the  affinities 
of  some  so-called  anomalous  genera  of  Midtertiary  and  Secondary 
deposits  are  critically  examined.  The  Australian  Tertiary  genus 
Conosmilia  three  of  whose  species  have  strong  structural  resem- 
blances with  the  Rugosa  is  determined  to  be  allied  to  the  Stauridce 
and  especially  to  the  Permian  genus  Polycoelia.  The  Secondary 
and  Tertiary  genera  with  hoxameral,  octomeral,  or  tetrameral  and 
decameral  septal  arrangements  are  noticed,  and  the  rugose  char- 
acteristics of  many  lower  Liassic  and  Rhetic  species  are  examined. 
The  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  distinctness  of  the  Palteozoic 
and  Neozoic  coral  faunas  is  asserted ;  and  it  is  attempted  to  be 
proved  that  whilst  some  rugose  types  have  persisted,  hexameral 
types  have  originated  from  others,  and  have  occasionally  recurred 
to  the  original  tetrameral  or  octomeral  types  ;  and  that  the  species 
of  corals  with  the  confused  and  irregular  septal  members,  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  lowest  Neozoic  strata,  descended  from  those  J?t*- 
gosa  which  have  an  indefinite  arrangement  of  the  septa.  The 
relation  Initween  the  Australian  Tertiary  ^nd  recent  faunas,  and 
those  of  the  later  Palteozoic  and  early  Neozoic  in  Europe,  is  no- 
ticed, and  also  the  long-continued  biological  alliances  between  the 
coral  faunas  of  the  two  sides  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. — Nature. 

Crinoids  injected  by  Silicates.  —  Dr.  T.  Sterry  Hunt  made  a 
communication  to  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal,  April 
24th.,  on  a  Mineral  Silicate  injecting  Palaeozoic  Crinoids. 

The  author  descril>ed  a  gray  granular  Palfeozoic  limestone  from 
New  Brunswick,  which  had  been  examined  by  Dr.  Dawson,  and 
found  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  the  comminuted  remains  of 
brachiopod  and  gasteropod  shells,  Crustacea,  and  the  Joints  and 
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plates  of  orinnids,  cemented  with  a  little  calcareous  spar.  Tlic 
criiioidnl  remains  were,  however,  found  to  Lave  their  pores  filled 
with  a  peculiar  silicate,  which  ia  exposed  in  relief  when  Ihe  snr- 
fiu?«  of  the  limestone  ia  attacked  by  an  acid,  and  then  appears  m 
a  congeries  of  small  cylindrical  rods  or  bars,  aDiiHtonioxitig  aud 
forming  u  beautiful  net-work,  which,  under  a  magnifying  glass,  ex- 
hibita  a  frosted  crystalline  surface,  and  resembles  the  vnrio^  of 
orragonite  known  asJlosfeTTi.  This  silicate,  which  also  fills  small 
interstices  among  the  other  calcareous  fragments  making  up  the 
limestone,  is  greenish  in  color  and  fonns  about  live  jier  cent  of  the 
rock.  Though  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  it  is  completely  deeon»- 
posed  by  strong  acids,  and  is  found  to  be  a  hydrous  silicate  of 
ferrous  osidc  and  alumina,  with  some  magnesia  and  a  tittle  alkali, 
oloeely  allied  to  fahluuite  and  to  jollyte.  The  results  of  its  analy- 
sis appear  in  "  Silliman's  Journal  "  for  May, 

Dr.  Hunt  remarked  that  this  process  of  infiltration,  by  which 
the  minute  structure  of  these  Palaeozoic  crinoids  has  been  pre- 
served, was  precisely  similar  to  that  seen  in  the  glaiiconite  caats 
of  more  modem  fornminifera,  and  in  the  Eozoon  of  older  tinwa. 
This  ancient  calcareous  rfaizopod,  though  most  frequently  preserved 
by  seipentine,  had  been  shown  by  himself  in  Canada  anil  by  llolT- 
man  in  Bohemia,  to  be  in  some  cases  injected  by  silicates  related 
in  composition  to  that  of  these  crinoids.  He  then  proceeded  to 
speak  of  the  great  class  of  silicates  of  which  serpentine,  loganit«, 
pyrosclerite,  fahlunise.  and  jollyte  are  members,  and  which  are 
generally  described  as  the  resnlts  of  pseudomorphic  changes  of 
preexisting  silicates  or  carbonates,  but  which  he,  since  1853,  has 
maintained  to  be  original  aqueous  depositions,  similar  in  their  ori- 
gin to  the  related  mii;eral  glaucouite;  a  view  now  adopted  by 
such  investigators  as  Naumunn.  Seheerer,  Gumbcl  and  C'rednnr. 
He  noted  in  this  connection  the  bearing  of  these  facts  on  the  Eo- 
zoon CanadeMfi  of  Dawson,  the  organic  nature  of  whicji,  though 
almost  universally  admitted  by  zoologists  and  miner alogit^ts,  was 
nevertheless  still  questioned  by  Messrs.  King  and  Rowney.  These 
gentlemen  object  that  the  ancient  rocks  in  which  Eozoon  is  found 
are  what  are  called  metamorphic  strata,  which  liave  been,  ncrord- 
ing  to  them,  subjected  to  pseudomorphic  changes,  and  thei-efore,  the 
Eozoon  may  be  the  result  of  some  unexplained  plualic  for<!c,  which 
has  fashioned  the  serpentine  and  other  mineral  silicates  into  forins 
so  like  those  of  foraminiferal  or^ulsms  as  to  deceive  the  most 
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practical  observer.  This,  said  Dr.  Hunt,  was  goiug  back  to  the 
notions  of  those,  who,  rather  than  admit  that  mountains  had  been 
formed  beneath  the  sea,  imagined  that  the  fossil  shells  which  they 
often  contain  were  not  the  real  shells  of  animals,  but  the  result  of 
some  freak  of  nature.  The  argument  of  Messrs.  King  and  Rowney 
that  the  Eozoon  rock  is  a  result  of  pseudomorphic  alteration  be- 
cause it  contains  serpentine,  is  a  begging  of  the  question  at  issue, 
by  asking  us  to  admit  that  the  presence  of  serpentine  is  an  evi- 
dence of  metamorphic  change,  which  is  denied.  lie  then  remarked 
that  the  specimens  of  this  organic  limestone,  with  its  injected  cri« 
noids,  differed  from  Eozoonal  rock  only  in  containing  at  the  same 
time  recognizable  fragments  of  other  organic  remains,  and  in  pre- 
senting in  its  injected  portions  the  differences  which  distinguish 
the  minute  structure  of  a  crinoid  from  that  of  a  calcareous  rhizo- 
pod.  In  conclusion,  he  again  adverted  to  the  views  which  he  had 
long  maintained  as  to  the  origin  of  great  masses  of  siiicated  rocks 
by  a  direct  process  of  deposition  from  watery  solutions,  in  which 
they  were  formed  by  chemical  reactions. 

Dr.  Dawson  spoke,  confirming  the  observations  of  Dr.  Hunt, 
which  he  had  verified  by  microscopic  examinations.  He  alluded 
to  the  structure  of  crinoids,  which  in  the  fossil  state  were  gener- 
ally filled  with  carbonate  of  lime  so  as  to  obliterate  their  pores. 
The  infiltrating  silicate  in  the  present  case  however,  showed,  es- 
pecially in  decalcified  specimens,  that  these  ancient  crinoids  closely 
resembled  in  their  minute  structure,  the  modern  forms  lately 
studied  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter  and  Professor  Wyville  Thompson, 
especially  Comatula.  Figures  of  these  decalcified  specimens  were 
exhibited  and  will  be  published.  Dr.  Dawson  alluded  further  to 
the  process  of  filling  up  the  porous  calcareous  skeleton  of  the  cri- 
noids, which  was  clearly  shown  to  be  prior  to  the  cementing  and 
consolidation  of  the  fragmentary  limestone. 

MICROSCOPY. 

The  Submersion  Microscope.  —  R.  E.  Dudgeon,  M.D.,  de- 
scribes under  this  name,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical 
Science  for  July,  1871,  a  contrivance  by  which  the  objective  of  an 
ordinary  microscope  can  be  plunged  in  water  without  affecting  its 
optical  qualities.  A  brass  tube  with  its  lower  end  closed  water- 
tight by  a  fiat  disc  of  glass  is  slipped  over  the  objective  from 


below  so  f«r  thtit  the  glass  disc  is  considerably  within  the  working 
focus  of  tlio  Inns.  Thus  protected  the  lens  can  be  lowered  into 
water,  syrup,  glycerine,  etc.,  to  ti  depth  limited  only  by  tlie  mech- 
anism of  the  microscope  or  the  length  of  the  protecting  tube,  and 
nscd  to  view  objects  floating  in  the  liquid  or  lying  ou  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel  contaiaing  it.  While  tlie  common  "tank  micro- 
scope" can  be  worked  best  somewhiit  horizontally,  through  tbe 
side  of  the  tank,  this  arrangement,  besides  being  applicable  to 
much  higher  powers,  is  adapted  to  give  a  more  or  los«  vertical 
view,  being  entirely  free  fVom  any  tremor  on  account  of  the  motion 
of  the  top  111"  the  water,  and  is  therefore  especially  useful  for  dls- 
secling  puqKises.  Its  object,  though  not  its  method,  is  identical 
with  that  of  Tollea'  immersion  objective  for  low  powers,  published 
more  than  two  years  ago ;  though  the  latter  naturally  possessea. 
Iwing  constructed  especially  for  this  use  and  dispensing  with  two 
unnecessary  surfaces  of  glass,  some  optical  superiority  as  well  aa 
a  mncli  longer  working  focus.  The  submersion  tube,  being  appli- 
cable to  ordinary  lenses,  only  slightly  lowering  their  mi^nifying 
power  and  considerably  shortening  Iheir  working  focus,  will  doubt- 
less be  extensively  useful ;  though  the  statement  that  it  may  be 
always  retained  in  position  us  a  protecting  cover  to  the  lene  with- 
out impairing  the  definition  or  illumination  in  ordinary  work,  must 
be  considered  as  too  enthusiastic.  It  is  especiftlly  applicable  to 
lenses  of  flrom  one  inch  to  one-quarter  inch  focus  (the  latter  lim- 
ited to  a  very  small  angle),  and  the  objects  should  be  placed  in  a 
jar  or  tank  having  the  bottom  and  at  least  one  side  quite  smooth 
and  tTOOsparcnt.  —  li.  11.  W. 


Prof.  C.  F.  Hartt,  who  has  already  become  identified  with  Bra- 
zilian geology,  zoology,  and  arcbteology,  from  his  three  former 
expeditions,  in  the  first  being  an  assistant  to  Prof.  Agassis  ou  the 
Thayer  expedition,  left  New  York  on  .July  24th  for  auolher  and 
more  extensive  exploration  of  the  eastern  pnit  of  the  vnllcy  of 
the  Amazons.  He  wiU  continue  the  series  of  geographical  and 
geological  investigations  begun  on  his  last  journey,  and  expects  on 
his  return  to  be  able  to  publish  a  detailed  account  of  the  region 
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examined.  The  principal  points  to  be  investigated  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Ist.  The  character  and  distribution  of  the  Palteozoic  rocks  bor- 
dering the  valley  on  both  sides.  Last  summer  he  found  Carbonif- 
erous rocks  on  the  Tapajos,  and  Devonian  beds  near  Monte  Alegre. 
More  complete  suites  of  the  fossils  afForde<l  by  both  these  forma- 
tions will  be  made,  so  that  the  faunte  of  the  Carboniferous  and 
Devonian  of  Tropical  America  may  be  illustrated  and  compared 
with  those  of  North  America  and  Europe. 

2d.  A  search  for  Mesozoic  rocks  will  ^e  continued,  none  having 
yet  been  discovered  east  of  the  Puri'is. 

3d.  The  Tertiary  beds  forming  the  Table  topped  hills  will  be 
carefully  studied  at  Almeyrim  and  the  Sen*a  da  Paranaguara,  and 
the  height  of  these  hills  will  be  measured. 

4th.  The  deposits  of  the  lower  plain  will  be  reexamined,  and  in 
this  connection  a  journey  will  be  imdertaken  across  the  Island  of 
Marajo. 

5th.  The  shell  banks,  terraces,  etc.,  on  the  borders  of  the  val- 
ley will  be  explored  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  character  and 
amount  of  the  last  uprise  of  the  Amazonian  region. 

6th.  The  Indian  mounds  of  Maraj6  will  be  explored. 

7th.  He  will  employ  native  guides,  and  continue  the  study  of 
the  Lingoa  Geral,  or  Modern  Northern  Tupi. 

Mr.  Orville  A.  Derby,  who  distinguished  himself  on  Prof.  Hartt's 
last  expedition,  accompanies  Prof.  Hartt  as  special  assistant. 
The  latter  has  already  had  several  months'  experience  in  photog- 
raphy and  goes  furnished  with  apparatus  for  taking  a  series  of 
views  with  which  to  illustrate  his  next  volume.  A  popular  illus- 
trated sketch  of  the  journey  will  appear  immediately  after  his 
return,  as  we  understand,  in  the  columns  of  "  Every  Saturday." 
As  extensive  a  collection  of  zoological,  geological  and  ethnolog- 
ical specimens  will  be  made  as  ]K>ssible. 

The  expedition,  though  in  the  interest  of  Cornell  University, 
has  been  privately  gotten  up.  The  greater  part  of  the  fund  has 
been  furnished  by  Col.  Edwin  Morgan  of  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  who  also 
bore  a  large  part  of  the  expenses  of  his  last  expedition,  and,  in 
recognition  of  the  kindness  of  this  gentleman.  Prof.  Hartt  has 
given  to  this  exploration  the  name  of  the  Morgan  Expedition. 
Prof.  Hartt  has  received  considerable  pecuniary  aid  ftom  private 
individuals,  and  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  has  placed 


fivt;  hundrcit  liollnrs  in  liis  lianiU  to  he  usoil  tor  arvhtealogieaX  p 
poses.  As  Uie  uxpeditiim  will  be  liniitwl  hy  tlie  ainoititt  of  fkinds 
eubsL-ribed  for  th&  pni-pose,  we  txiist  that  Bomv  of  our  libunil  coun- 
trymen will  contribute  to  keep  Prof.  Hartt  in  the  field  ii8  long  ne 
poesiblo.  Subscriptions  will  1>6  receivwl  by  Major  O.  C.  Jnoieti, 
P.  O.  box  6001.  N.  Y.,  or  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Putnam,  Business  Manager 
of  Cornell  Univeraity,  Itbuca,  IJ.  Y. 

From  Prof.  Kurtt's  verj'  extpnsive  knowleilgc  of  tbe  oounliy 
ant)  native  languages,  his  well  known  aeeuraey  of  obsen'ation  fuidl 
former  exteuited  field  wotik  in  tbe  geology  of  North  America,  wc 
believe  that  bis  return  will  make  known  many  facta  of  the  greatcat 
im)H>rtance  to  science,  and  that  both  Mr.  Morgan  ami  the  Cornell 
Uuiveraity  will  be  proud  of  the  result*  attained  by  their  indefntt- 
gablc  worker. 

None  of  the  entomological  collections  in  Paris,  says  /VtttM 
Nouvelk  Ent&moliMjiquvs,  have  BUlfered  much.  Those  of  the 
Mnseuni  were  ntiliarmed,  and  those  of  MM.  Chaudoir,  Sall6,  Boia- 
iliival  were  also  uninjured. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Crotch  is  to  spend  a  year  collecting  insects  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  and  thence  proceed  to  Australia  and  other 
places  in  the  East.  Dr.  LeConte  ia  to  work  up  the  American 
beetles  collected  by  lilm. 

Dr.  Boisduval  has  been  at  work  during  and  since  the  siege  of 
Paris  in  linishing  his  work  on  the  Sphinges  of  tlie  world.  This 
work,  which  will  fill  up  one  of  the  gaps  in  the  Suae  a  Bufon,  will 
form  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Hintoire  Natvrelh  des  Lcpiduplrret ; 
it  will  comprise  the  Sphingido!,  Castnite,  and  Agaristie. 

The  great  work  by  the  Messrs.  Fclder  on  the  Lepidopt«ra  of  the 
Novara  (the  Austrian)  exploring  expedition  will  be  compli^ted  this 
year.  It  will  contain  a  complete  classification  of  the  motlis,  imd 
will  supplement  Guence's  work  on  them. 

Our  next  issue,  which  will  probably  be  out  by  the  middle  of  the 
mouth,  will  constitute  Nos.  8  and  U,  containing  the  Address  of 
President  Hunt  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  and  the  papers  read  Imfore  the  Natural  History 
Sections  of  the  Indianapolis  meeting.  The  publication  of  this 
double  numlier  will  enable  us  to  close  our  volumes  with  the  close 
of  each  year ;  an  end  as  much  desired  by  our  subscribers  as  by  Uie 
proprietors. 
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ASSOCIATION  NVMBBJt. 

The  Geognosy  of  the  Appalachians  and  the  Origin  of  Orystalline  Rocks. 

ADDRESS  OF  THOMAS  STERRY  HUNT, 

On  bbtibino  fbom  the  office  of  Pbesidbkt  of  the  American  Associatiom 

FOB  THE  Advancement  of  Science. 

Gentlemen  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment OF  Science:  — 

In  coming  before  you  this  evening  my  first  duty  is  to  announce 
the  death  of  Professor  William  Chauvenet.  This  sad  event  was 
not  unexpected,  since,  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Association,  at  the  close  of  our  meeting  at  Salem  in  August, 
1869,  it  was  already  feared  that  failing  health  would  prevent  him 
from  meeting  with  us  at  Troy,  in  1870.  This,  as  you  are  aware, 
was  the  case,  and  I  was  therefore  called  to  preside  over  the  Asso- 
ciation in  his  stead.  In  the  autumn  of  1869,  he  was  compelled  by 
illness  to  resign  his  position  of  Chancellor  of  the  Washington  Uni- 
versity of  St.  Louis,  and  in  December  last  died  at  the  age  of  fifty 
years,  leaving  behind  him  a  record  to  which  science  and  his  country 
may  point  with  just  pride.  During  his  connection  of  fourteen  years 
with  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis  he  was  the  chief  instrument 
in  building  up  that  institution,  which  he  left  in  1859  to  take  the 
chair  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  at  St.  Louis,  where  his  re- 
markable qualities  led  to  his  selection,  in  1862,  for  the  post  of 
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chancellor  of  the  univereltj',  which  he  fllieil  with  great  creilit  and 
uaenUnesB  up  to  the  time  of  his  resignation.  *  It  is  npt  for  me  to 
pronounce  the  oulogj'  of  Profeasor  Chaiivcnet,  to  §peak  of  hia  iwo- 
fonnd  nttaiuuioiits  iu  ustrouomy  and  mathematics,  or  of  hie  pub- 
lishei.!  works,  which  have  akeady  taken  rank  as  classics  in  the 
lit«rntiire  of  these  sciences.  Others  more  familiar  with  liis  Held 
of  labor  may  in  proper  time  and  place  attempt  the  task.  All  who 
knew  liira  can  however  join  with  me  in  testifyiug  to  his  excellencies 
as  a  man,  an  instructor  and  a  friend.  In  his  assiduous  devotion 
to  scientific  studies  be  did  not  neglect  the  more  elegant  arta,  but 
was  a  skilAil  musician,  and  possessed  of  great  general  culture  and 
refineraent  of  taste.  In  his  social  and  moral  relations  he  was 
marked  by  rare  elevation  ami  purity  of  character,  and  lias  left  to 
the  world  a  standard  of  eseellence  iu  every  relation  of  life  which 
few  can  hope  to  attain. 


In  iiccoiilancc  with  our  custom  it  becomes  my  duty  in  quitting 
the  honorable  position  of  president,  which  I  have  filled  for  the 
,past  year,  to  address  you  upon  some  theme  which  shall  be  ger- 
mane to  the  objects  of  the  Association.  The  presiding  ofllocr,  as 
you  ai-e  awai-e,  is  genemlty  chosen  to  represent  alternately  one  of 
the  two  great  sections  into  which  the  members  of  the  Association 
are  supixjsed  to  be  divided ;  viz.,  the  students  of  the  natural-his- 
tory sciences  on  the  one  baud,  and  of  the  pbysico-mathematical 
and  chemical  sciences  on  the  other.  The  arrangement  by  which, 
in  our  oi^anization.  geology  is  classed  with  the  natural- history 
division,  is  based  npon  what  may  fairly  be  challenged  as  a  some- 
what narrow  conception  of  its  scope  and  aims.  While  theoretical 
geology  investigates  the  astronomical,  physical,  chemical  and  bio- 
logical laws  which  have  presided  over  the  development  of  our 
earth,  and  while  practical  geology  or  geognosy  stutlies  its  natural 
history,  as  exhibited  in  its  physical  structure,  its  minerali^y  and 
its  paleontology,  it  mil  be  seen  tliat  this  comprehensive  science  is 
a  stranger  to  none  of  the  studies  which  are  included  in  the  ]ilan  of 
our  Association,  but  rather  sits  like  a  sovereign,  commanding  in 
tum  the  services  of  all. 

As  a  student  of  geology,  I  scarcely  know  with  which  section  of 
the  Association  I  should  to-day  identity  myself.    Let  me  endeavor 
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rather  to  mediate  between  the  two,  and  show  you  somewhat  of  the 
two-fold  aspect  which  geological  science  presents,  when  viewed 
respectively  from  the  stand-points  of  natural  history  and  of  chem- 
istry. I  can  hardly  do  this  better  than  in  the  discussion  of  a 
subject  which  for  the  last  generation  has  afforded  some  of  the  most 
fascinating  and  peq)lexing  problems  for  our  geological  students ; 
viz.,  the  history  of  the  great  Appalachian  mountain  chain.  No- 
where else  in  the  world  has  a  mountain  system  of  such  geographi- 
cal extent  and  such  geological  complexity  been  studied  by  such  a 
number  of  zealous  and  learned  investigators,  and  no  other,  it  may 
be  confidently  asserted,  has  furnished  such  vast  and  important 
results  to  geological  science.  The  laws  of  moimtain  structure,  as 
revealed  in  the  Appalachians  by  the  labors  of  the  brothers  Henry 
D.  and  William  B.  Rogers,  of  Lesley  and  of  Hall,  have  given  to 
the  world  the  basis  of  a  correct  system  of  orographic  geology,* 
and  many  of  the  obscure  geological  problems  of  Europe  become 
plain  when  read  in  the  light  of  our  American  experience.  To 
discuss  even  in  the  most  summary  manner  all  of  the  questions 
which  the  theme  suggests,  would  be  a  task  too  long  for  the  present 
occasion,  but  I  shall  endeavor  to-night  in  the  first  place  to  bring 
before  you  certain  facts  in  the  history  of  the  physical  stnicture, 
the  mineralogy  and  the  paleontology  of  the  Appalachians;  and 
in  the  second  place  to  discuss  some  of  the  physical,  chemical  and 
biological  conditions  which  have  presided  over  the  formation  of 
the  ancient  crystalline  rocks  that  make  up  so  large  a  portion  of 
our  great  eastern  mountain  system. 

'7.     The  Geognosy  of  the  Appalachian  System. 

The  age  and  geological  relations  of  the  crystalline  stratified  rocks 
of  eastern  North  America  have  for  a  long  time  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  geologists.  A  section  across  northern  New  York,  from 
Ogdensburg  on  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Portland  in  Maine,  shows  the 
existence  of  three  distinct  regions  of  unlike  crystalline  schists. 
These  are  the  Adirondacks  to  the  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  the 
Green  ^lountains  of  Vermont,  and  the  White  Mountains  of  New 
Hampshire.  The  lithological  and  mineralogical  differences  between 
the  rocks  of  these  three  regions  are  such  as  to  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  some  of  the  earlier  observers.     Eaton,  one  of  the 
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founders  of  American  geology,  at  least  as  early  ils  1832,  distill 
guished  in  his  Geological  Text  book  (2d  edition)  between  the  gndai 
of  the  Adirondacka  and  that  of  the  Green  Mountains.  Adopting 
the  then  received  dirisions  of  primary,  transition,  secondary  and 
tertiary  rocks,  he  divided  each  of  these  series  into  three  cIbsbgh, 
which  he  named  carboniferous,  quartzose  and  calcareous  ;  meaning 
by  the  first  schistose  or  ai^ltaceous  strata  such  as,  according  to 
him,  might  include  carbonaceous  matter.  These  three  divisions  in 
fact  corresponded  to  clay,  sand,  and  lime-rocks,  and  were  supposed 
by  him  to  be  repeated  in  the  same  order  in  each  series.  This  waa 
apparently  the  tirst  recognition  of  that  law  of  cycles  in  sedimenta- 
tion npon  which  I  afterwards  insisted  in  1863,"  Without,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  defining  the  relations  of  the  Adirondacks,  he  referred  to 
the  lowest  or  corboniferons  division  of  the  primary  series,  the  cryft- 
talline  schists  of  the  Green  Mountains,  while  the  quurlzites  and 
marbles  at  tbeir  western  base  were  made  the  quartzose  and  c^ca- 
reous  divisions  of  this  primary  series.  The  argil  lite  s  and  sandstones 
lying  still  farther  westward,  but  to  the  east  of  the  Hudson  Uiver. 
were  regarded  as  the  first  and  second  divisions  of  the  transition 
series,  and  were  followed  by  its  calcareous  division,  which  seems  to 
have  included  tho  limestones  of  the  Trenton  group ;  all  of  these 
rocks  being  supposed  to  dip  to  the  westward,  and  away  from  the 
central  axis  of  the  Green  Mountains.  Eaton  does  not  a))j>ear 
to  have  studied  the  White  Mountains,  or  to  have  considered  their 
geological  relations.  They  were,  however,  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  former  by  C.  T.  Jackson  in  1844,  when,  in  his  report  on 
the  geology  of  New  Hampshire,  he  described  the  White  Moun- 
tains as  an  axis  of  primary  granite,  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  over- 
laid successively,  both  to  the  cast  and  west,  by  what  were  designa- 
ted by  him  Cambrian  and  Silurian  rocks  ;  these  names  having^  since 
the  time  of  Eaton's  publication,  been  iutroducetl  by  English  geol- 
ogists. While  these  overlying  rocks  in  Maine  were  unaltered,  he 
conceived  that  the  corresponding  strata  in  Vermont,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  granitic  axis,  had  been  changed  by  the  action  of  intrusive 
serpentines  and  intrusive  quartzites,  which  had  altered  the  Cam- 
brian into  the  Green  Mountain  gneiss,  and  converted  a  portion  of 
the  fossiliferous  Silurian  limestones  of  the  Champlain  valley  into 
white  marbles.f    Jackson  did  not  institute  any  comparison  be- 
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tweeii  the  rocks  of  the  White  Mountains  and  those  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks ;  but  the  Messrs.  Rogers  in  the  same  year,  1844,  published 
an  essay  on  the  geological  age  of  the  White  Mountains,  in  which, 
while  endeavoring  to  show  their  Upper  Silurian  age,  they  speak  of 
thorn  as  having  been  hitherto  regarded  as  consisting  exclusively 
of  various  modifications  of  granitic  and  gneissoid  rocks,  and  as  be- 
longing '*  to  the  so-called  primary  periods  of  geologic  time."* 
They  however  c»onsidered  that  these  rocks  had  rather  the  aspect  of 
altered  paleozoic  strata,  and  suggested  that  they  might  be,  in  part 
at  least,  of  the  age  of  the  Clinton  division  of  the  New  York 
system  ;  a  view  which  was  supported  by  the  presence  of  what  were 
at  the  time  regarded  by  the  Messrs.  Rogers  as  organic  remains. 
Subsequently,  in  1847,t  they  announced  that  they  no  longer  consid- 
ered these  to  be  of  organic  origin,  without  however  retracting 
their  opinion  as  to  the  paleozoic  age  of  the  strata.  Reserving  to 
another  place  in  my  address  the  discussion  of  the  geological  age 
of  the  Wliite  Mountain  rocks,  I  proceed  to  notice  briefly  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  the  three  groups  of  crystalline  strata  just 
mentioned,  which  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel  to  have  an  impor- 
tance in  geology  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Appalachians. 

I.  The  Adirondack  or  Laurentide  Series,  The  rocks  of  this 
series,  to  which  the  name  of  the  Laurentian  system  has  been  given, 
may  be  described  as  chiefly  firm  granitic  gneisses,  often  very 
coarse-grained,  and  generally  reddish  or  grajish  in  color.  They 
arc  frequently  homblendic,  but  seldom  or  never  contain  much  mica, 
and  the  mica-schists,  (often  accompanied  with  staurolitCj  garnet, 
andalusite  and  cyanite),  so  characteristic  of  the  AVhit<5  Mountain 
series,  are  wanting  among  the  Laurentian  rocks.  They  are  also 
destitute  of  argillites,  which  are  found  in  the  other  two  series. 
The  quartzites,  and  the  i)3Toxenic  and  homblendic  rocks,  asso- 
ciated with  great  formations  of  crystalline  limestone,  with  graph- 
ite, and  immense  beds  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  give  a  peculiar 
character  to  iK)rtions  of  the  Laurentian  system. 

II.  The  Green  ^fountain  Series,  The  (luartzo-feldspathic  rocks 
of  this  series  are  to  a  considerable  extent  represented  by  a  fine- 
grained petrosilex  or  eurite,  though  they  often  assume  the  form  of 
a  true  gneiss,  which  is  ordinarily  more  micaceous  than  the  typical 
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Laureiitiao  gnt-iss.  The  coarse-grained,  porphyritio,  red<lisli  v 
eties  commou  to  tbe  Utter  are  wanting  in  tlie  Gri-cn  Mountuns, 
where  the  gneiss  is  generally  of  pale  greenish  and  grayish  hues. 
Uaasive  stratified  diorites,  and  epidotic  and  chloritic  roekn,  oft«n 
more  or  less  scbietoee,  with  steatite,  dark  colored  serpentines  uid 
rerrit'erous  dolomites  and  m^nesites  also  eharacterize  tUis  gn«BBia 
series,  and  are  intimately  associated  with  lieiis  or  iron  ore,  gcneratly 
a  slaty  hematite,  but  occasionally  magnetite.  Chrome,  titanium, 
nickel,  copper,  antimony  and  gold  are  Trequently  met  with  in  this  «0- 
ries.  The  gneisses  often  pass  into  schistose  micaceous  quartzitea, 
and  the  argillites,  which  abound,  frequently  assume  a  soil,  unctuous 
character,  which  has  acquired  for  them  the  name  of  talcose  or  nit- 
creoua  slates,  though  analysis  shows  them  not  to  be  magnesiun, 
but  to  consist  essentially  of  a  hydrous  micaceous  mineral.  They 
are  sometimes  black  and  graphitic. 

III.  The  W?iite  Mountain  Series.  This  series  is  characterized 
by  the  pre<lonii nance  of  well  definetl  mica-schists  inter stratifle*! 
with  micaceous  gneisses.  These  latter  are  ordinarily  light  colore<) 
from  the  presence  of  white  feldspar,  and,  though  generally  6ne  in 
texture,  are  sometimes  coarse-grained  and  porjjhj-ritic.  Tliey  are 
leas  strong  and  coherent  than  the  gneisses  of  tbe  Laurentiau.  and 
pass,  through  the  prcdomiiiauoe  of  mica,  into  mica-schists,  which 
are  themselves  more  or  leas  tender  and  friable,  and  present  every 
variety,  from  a  coarse  gneiss-like  oggi'egate  down  to  a  tiiic-grained 
schist,  which  jmsses  into  argilHte.  Tbe  micaceous  schists  of  this 
series  are  generally  much  richer  in  mica  than  those  of  tbe  preced- 
ing series,  and  often  contain  a  large  proportion  of  well  defined  crys- 
talline tables  belonging  to  the  8i>ccJes  muscovite.  The  cleavage 
of  these  micaceous  schists  is  generally,  if  not  always,  coincident 
with  the  bedding,  but  the  plates  of  mica  in  the  coarser-grained 
varieties  arc  often  arrnnged  at  various  angles  to  the  cleavage  and 
bedding-plane,  showing  that  they  were  ilevolopod  after  sertimehta- 
tioii.  by  crystal liz alio u  in  tbe  ma^ ;  a  circumstance  wliicli  distin- 
piishes  them  from  rrieks  derived  from  the  niins  of  these,  whicli  tav 
met  with  in  more  recent  series.  The  White  MoimtaiTi  rocks  also 
include  beds  of  micaceous  qnnrtzitc.  The  baste  silicates  in  thia 
series  ai-e  represented  chiefly  by  dark  colored  gneisses  and  acbieta, 
in  which  hornblende  takes  tbe  place  of  mica.  These  pasa  ooca^ 
sionally  into  Ixils  of  dark  hornblende-rock,  sometimes  holding 
garnets.     Ueils  of  crystalline  limealone  occasionally  occur  in  tba 
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schists  of  the  White  Mountain  series,  and  are  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  pyroxene,  garnet,  idocrase,  sphene  and  graphite,  as  in 
the  corresponding  rocks  of  the  Laurentian,  which  this  series,  in  its 
more  gneissic  portions,  closely  resembles,  though  apparently  dis- 
tinct geognostically.  The  limestones  are  intimately  associated 
with  the  highly  micaceous  schists  containing  staurolite,  andalusite, 
cyanite  and  garnet.  These  schists  are  sometimes  highly  plumbag- 
inous, as  seen  in  the  graphitic  mica-schist  holding  garnets  in 
Nelson,  New  Hampshire,  and  that  associated  with  cyanite  in  Corn- 
wall, Conn.  To  this  third  series  of  crystalline  schists  belong  the 
concretionary  granitic  veins  abounding  in  beryl,  tourmaline  and 
lepidolite,  and  occasionally  containing  tinstone  and  columbite. 
Granitic  veins  in  the  Laurentian  gneisses  frequently  contain  tour- 
maline, but  have  not,  so  far  as  yet  known,  yielded  the  other  min- 
eral species  just  mentioned.  * 

Keeping  in  mind  the  characteristics  of  these  three  series,  it  will 
be  easy  to  trace  them  southward  by  the  aid  of  the  concise  and  ac- 
curate descriptions  which  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers  has  given  us  of  the 
rocks  of  Pennsylvania.  In  his  report  on  the  geology  of  this  state 
he  has  distinguished  three  districts  of  various  crystalline  schists, 
which  are  by  him  included  together  under  the  name  of  gneissic 
or  hypozoic  rocks.  Of  these  districts  the  most  northern,  or  the 
South  Mountain  belt,  to  the  northwest  of  the  Mesozoic  basin,  is 
said  to  be  the  continuation  of  the  Highlands  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  which,  crossing  the  Delaware  near  Easton,  is  continued 
southward  through  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  into  Vii'ginia, 
where  it  appears  in  the  Blue  Ridge.  The  gneiss  of  this  district 
in  Pennsylvania  is  described  as  diQering  considerably  from  that  of 
the  southernmost  district,  being  massive  and  granitoid,  often  hom- 
blendic,  with  much  magnetic  iron,  but  destitute  of  any  consider- 
able beds  of  micaceous,  talcose  or  chloritic  slate,  which  mark  the 
rocks  of  the  southern  district.  These  characters  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  gneiss  of  this  northern  district  is  lithologically  as 
well  as  geognostically  identical  with  that  of  the  Highlands,  and 
belongs  like  it  to  the  Adirondack  or  Laurentian  system  of  crystal- 
line rocks.  The  gneiss  of  the  middle  district  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
the  south  of  the  Mesozoic,  but  north  of  the  Chester  valley,  is  de- 
scribed by  Rogers  as  resembling  that  of  the  South  Mountain  or 

*  Hunt,  Notes  on  Granitic  Rocks;  Amer.  Jour.  Sci^  III.  i,  18S. 
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northern  district,  and  to  consist  chiefly  of  white  feldspathio  i 
dark  horublcDdic  gneiss,  with  very  little  mica,  und  with  crystalline 
limestones. 

The  gueiss  of  the  third  or  sonthem  district,  tlmt  lying  to  the 
south  of  the  Montgomej'y  and  Chester  valleys,  comes  tVom  beneath 
the  Mesozoic  of  New  Jersey  about  six  miles  northeast  of  Treaton, 
and  stretching  south  westward,  occupies  the  southern  border  of 
Pennsylvania,  extending  into  Delaware  and  Maryland.  It  is  sub- 
divided by  Rogers  into  three  belts ;  the  first  or  sonthermnost 
of  these,  passing  through  PhUadolphia,  consists  of  alternations  of 
dark  bornblendic  and  liighly  micaceous  gneiss,  with  abundance 
of  mica-slate,  somelimes  coarse-grained,  and  at  otlier  times  so  fine- 
grained  as  to  constitute  a  sort  of  whet-slate.  To  the  northwest- 
ward the  strata  become  still  more  micaceous,  with  garnets  and 
beds  of  hornblende  slate,  till  we  reach  the  second  subdivision, 
which  consists  of  a  great  belt  of  highly  talcose  and  micaceous 
schists,  irith  steatite  and  serpentine,  and  is  in  its  turn  succeeded 
by  a  third,  narrow  belt  resembling  the  less  micaceoiis  membera 
of  the  first  or  Boiithernmost  subdivision.  The  micaceous  ecbiats  of 
this  region  abound  in  staurolite,  garnet,  cyanite  and  corundum, 
and  arc  traversed  by  numerous  irregular  granitic  veins  containing 
beryl  and  tourmaline.  All  of  these  characters  lead  ue  to  refer  the 
gneiss  of  this  southern  district  to  the  third  or  ^liite  Mountain 
series,  with  the  exception  of  the  middle  snbdivision,  which  presents 
the  asjtect  of  tlie  second  or  Green  Mountain  scries. 

Above  the  hypozoic  gneisses  llogers  bos  placed  his  asoic  or 
semi-met  amorphic  series,  which  is  traceable  from  the  vicinity  of 
Trenton  to  the  Schuylkill,  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
southern  hypozoic  gneiss  district.  This  series  is  supposed  by 
Rogers  to  Ite  an  altered  form  of  the  primal  sandstones  and  slatea^J 
and  is  described  as  consisting  of  a  fcldspathic  quartzite  or  eurittf 
containing  in  some  cases  porphyritic  beds  with  crystals  of  feld^n 
and  hornblende,  tt^ther  with  various  crystalline  schists ;  includ- 
ing in  lact  the  whole  of  the  great  serpentine  belt  of  Montgonierj'. 
Che-ster  and  Lancaster  counties,  with  its  Bteatil«s,  hornblendic, 
dioritic.  chloritic,  and  micaceous  schists  (often  gar net-l>ea ring), 
together  with  a  band  of  argillite.  affording  roofing-slater.  With 
this  great  series  are  associated  chromic  and  titanic  iron,  and  ores 
of  nickel  and  copper.  Veins  of  albite  with  corundum  also  inter- 
sect this  series  near  Uuiouville.     We  are  rej>eatedly  assured  by 
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Rogers  tliat  these  rocks  so  much  resemble  the  underlying  hypozoic 
gneiss,  as  to  be  readily  confounded  with  them ;  and  when  compared 
with  the  latter,  as  displayed  in  the  southern  district,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  we  have  in  this  so-called  azoic  or  metamorphic 
series  of  the  Montgomery  and  Chester  valleys,  anything  else  than 
a  repetition  of  these  same  crystalline  schists  which  have  been  de- 
scribed along  their  southern  boundary,  representing  the  Green 
Mountain  and  the  White  Mountain  series.  We  thus  avoid  the  dif- 
ficulty of  supposing  that  we  have  in  this  region  two  sets  of  ser- 
peutinic  rocks,  and  two  of  mica-schists,  lithologically  similar,  but 
of  widely  different  ages,* — a  conclusion  highly  improbable.  It 
should  be  said  that  Rogers,  in  accordance  with  the  notions  then 
generally  received,  looked  upon  serpentine  as  an  eruptive  rock, 
which  had  altered  the  adjacent  strata,  converting  the  mica-schists 
into  steatitic  and  chloritic  rocks. 

This  so-called  azoic  series,  according  to  Rogers,  underlies  the  au- 
roral limestone  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  apparently  occupying  the 
horizon  of  the  primal  paleozoic  division  or  Potsdam  series.  We 
find,  however,  in  his  report  on  the  geology  of  the  state,  no  satis- 
factory evidence  of  the  identity  of  the  two  series.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  very  different  conclusion  would  seem  to  follow  from  certain 
facts  there  detailed.  The  azoic  or  so-called  metamorphic  primal 
strata  are  said  to  have  a  very  uniform  nearly  vertical  dip,  or  with 
high  angles  to  the  southward,  while  the  micaceous  and  gneissic 
strata  of  the  northern  subdivision  of  the  southern  district  of  so- 
called  hypozoic  rocks,  limiting  these  last  to  the  south,  present 
eitlier  minute  local  contortions  or  wide  gentle  undulations,  with 
comparatively  moderate  dips,  for  the  most  part  to  the  northward.  ♦ 
From  this,  I  think  we  may  infer  that  the  nearly  vertical  strata  must 
be.  in  truth,  older  underljing  rocks  belonging,  not  to  the  paleozoic 
S3'stcm,  but  to  our  second  series  of  crystalline  schists.  We  con- 
clude, then,  that  while  the  gneisses  to  the  northwest,  and  probably 
those  along  the  southeast  rim  of  the  Mesozoic  basin  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  Laurentian,  the  great  valley  southward  to  the  Delaware 
is  occupied  by  the  rocks  of  the  Green  Mountain  and  White  Moim- 
tain  series.  The  same  two  types  of  rocks,  extending  to  the  north- 
east, are  developed  about  New  York  city,  in  the  mica-schists  of 
Manhattan  and  the  serpentines  of  Staten  Island  and  Hoboken; 

*  Rogers,  Geology  of  PennBylvania,  I,  pp.  0^74,  and  liMt-168. 
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while  in  tho  range  of  the  HighlancU,  the  gneien  belt  of  the  Soul 
Mountain  crosses  the  Hudson  river. 

The  three  series  of  goeisaic  roclia  which  we  hiive  <listingiitsl)ed 
in  our  aection  to  the  northwjtrd  have,  iu  southeastern  New  York, 
as  in  Pennsjlvania,  been  grouped  together  in  the  primary  Bysteui, 
KDcl  may  thouce  all  be  traced  into  western  New  Engiaud.  In  Dr. 
Percival's  geological  report  and  map  of  Connecticnt,  published  in 
1840,  it  nill  be  seen  that  he  refers  to  the  gneiss  of  the  Ilighlantte 
two  gneissic  areas  in  Litchfield  county  ;  the  one  occupying  parts  of 
Contwall  and  Ellsworth,  and  the  other  extending  fromTomtijrton, 
northward  through  Winchester,  Norfolli  and  Colebrooko  iuto  Berk- 
shiro  county,  Massachusetts.  Farther  investigations  may  confinB- 
the  accuracy  of  Percival'a  ideiitilicatioQ,  and  show  the  Laun>ntiaii' 
age  of  these  New  Englun^l  gneisses,  a  view  which  is  apparently  sup- 
ported by  the  inineral(^cal  characters  of  some  of  the  rocks  in  this 
T^on.  Emmons  iuforros  us  that  primary  limestones  with  graphite, 
(perhaps  Laurontian),  are  met  with  in  the  Uoosic  range  in  Massx- 
chusetts  east  of  the  Stockhridge  (Taconic)  limestones, 

The  rocks  of  the  second  series  ai'e  traceable  from  southwestern 
Connecticut  northward  to  the  Green  Moimtains  iu  Vermont,  and 
the  micaceous  schists  and  gneisses  of  the  third  or  White  Mountain 
series  are  foiuid  l>otlj  to  the  east  and  the  west  of  the  MesoBoic  val- 
ley in  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  They  also  occupy  a  con- 
siderable area  in  eastern  Vermont,  where  they  are  separated  tVom 
the  'White  Mountain  range  by  an  outcrop  of  rooks  of  the  second 
series.  To  the  southeast  of  the  White  Mountains,  along  oiu-  line  of 
section,  the  same  micn-eclusts  and  gneisses,  often  with  very  mod- 
erate dips,  extend  as  far  as  Portland,  Maine,  where  they  are  iiitcr- 
mpted  by  the  outcropping  of  greenish  chloritic  and  chromifcrous 
schists,  in  nearly  vertical  beds,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the 
ond  series. 

I  find  that  the  strata  of  the  second  series  ap]>car  from  beneal 
the  Carboniferous  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  a  nearly  vertical 
attitude,  and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  and  Brighton,  Saugiis 
and  L^-nnfield.  Their  relntions  in  this  region  to  the  gncisM's  with 
crystalline  limestones  of  Chebusfoi'd.  etc.,  which  I  haie  referred  to 
the  Laurentian  series,*  have  yet  to  be  determined. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  crystalline  rocks  of  Penn- 
sylvania pass  iuto  Maryland  and  Virginia,  where,  ns  H.  D.  Rogers 
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informs  us,  they  appear  in  the  mountains  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  three  types  which  we  have  i)ointed 
out  in  Pennsylvania  are  to  be  recognized  in  this  region.  A  great 
belt  of  crystalline  schists  extends  from  Virginia  through  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  into  eastern  Tennessee,  where,  according 
to  Safibrd,  these  rocks  underlie  the  Potsdam.  It  is  easy,  from  the 
reports  of  Lieber  on  the  geology  of  South  Carolina,  to  identify  in 
this  state  the  two  types  of  the  Green  Mountain  and  White  Moun- 
tain series.  The  former,  as  described  by  him,  consists  of  talcose, 
chloritic  and  epidotic  schists,  with  diorites,  steatites,  actinolite- 
roek  and  serpentines.  It  may  be  noted  that  he  still  adheres  to  the 
notion  of  the  eruptive  origin  of  the  last  three  rocks,  which  the  ob- 
servations of  Emmons,  Logan  and  myself  in  the  Green  Mountains 
have  shown  to  be  untenable.  These  rocks  in  South  Carolina  gen- 
erally dip  at  very  high  angles.  The  great  gneissic  area  of  Anderson 
and  Abbeville  districts  is  described  by  Lieber  as  consisting  of  fine- 
giaiued  grey  gneisses  with  micaceous  and  hornblendic  schists,  and 
is  cut  by  numerous  veins  of  pegmatite,  holding  garnet,  tourmaline 
and  beryl.  These  rocks,  which  have  the  characters  of  the  White 
Mountain  series,  appear,  from  the  incidental  obser\'ations  to  be 
found  in  Lieber's  reports,  to  belong  to  a  higher  group  than  the 
chloritic  and  serpentiuic  series,  and  to  dip  at  comparatively  mod- 
erate angles. 

Professor  Emmons,  whose  attention  was  early  turned  to  the  ge- 
ology of  western  New  England,  did  not  distinguish  between  the 
three  types  which  we  have  defined,  but,  like  Rogers  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, included  all  the  crystalline  rocks  of  that  region  in  the  primary 
system.  It  is  to  him,  however,  that  we  owe  the  first  coiTect  no- 
tions of  the  geological  nature  and  relations  of  the  Green  Mountains. 
These,  he  has  remarked,  are  often  made  to  include  two  ranges  of 
hills  belonging  to  different  geological  series.  The  eastern  range, 
including  the  Hoosic  Mountain  in  Massachusetts,  and  Mount 
Mansfield  in  Vermont,  he  referred  to  the  primary ;  which  he  de- 
scribed as  including  gneiss,  mica-schist,  tnlcose  slate  and  horn- 
blende, with  beds  and  veins  of  granite,  limestone,  serpentine  and 
trap.  He  declared,  moreover,  that  there  is  no  clear  line  of  de- 
marcation among  the  various  schistose  primary  rocks,  and  cited, 
as  an  illustration,  the  passage  into  each  other  of  serpentine,  stea- 
tite and  talcose  schist.  His  description  of  the  crystalline  rocks  of 
this  range  will  be  recognized  as  comprehensive  and  truthfUl. 
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To  tlic  west  of  the  hills  of  primary  schist,  he  placed  his  Tacooic 
8.ystem.  named  IVom  the  Taconie  hills,  which  nm  from  north  lo 
sonth  along  the  lioiindaiy  line  of  Non  York  and  Massaohiisetta  and 
form  fi  range  parallel  with  the  Green  Mountains.  The  loww  por- 
tiona  of  tlie  Tuconic  aj'stera,  according  to  Emmons,  are  schistose 
rocks  mnde  up  ^m  the  ruins  of  the  primary  schists  which  lio  to 
the  east  of  them.  Thus  the  talcose  schists  of  Berlishire  are  said 
to  be  regenerated  rocks,  belonging  to  the  newer  system,  but  show- 
ing the  color  and  textare  of  the  older  talcose  schists  from  which 
they  were  foiined.  How  far  this  is  tme  of  these  particular  strata 
may  be  a  question,  for  there  is  renson  to  believe  that  Emmons 
included  among  his  Taconie  rocks  some  beds  belonging  to  the  older 
crystalline  series  of  the  Green  Mountains  ;  yet  it  is  not  less  true  that 
the  possibility  of  derived  rocks  of  this  kind  is  one  which  has  l>oeii 
tx>o  much  overlooked  by  geologists.  Emmons  elsewhere  remarks 
that  while  the  talcose  slat«9  of  the  primary  are  associated  with 
steatite  and  with  hornblende,  these  are  never  found  in  the  Taconie 
rocks,  and  also,  that  epidote,  actinolite,  titanium  (nitile),  etc., 
which  are  characteristic  minerals  of  tJie  primary,  are  wanting  in 
the  Taconie  system. 

The  statements  of  Emmons  on  this  point,  were  sufllciently  ex- 
plicit ;  he  included  in  the  primary  system  all  of  the  crystalline 
schists  of  the  Green  Mountains,  except  certain  talcose  and  mi- 
caceous beds,  which  be  supposed  to  be  composed  from  tlie  niins 
of  simitar  strata  in  the  primary,  and  to  constitute,  with  n  great 
mass  of  other  rocks,  the  Taconie  system  ;  which  was,  in  its  turn, 
nnconformnbly  overlaid  by  the  Potsdam  sandstone  anij  Calciftroua 
sandrock  of  the  New  York  system.  His  riews  have,  however,  bcca 
misunderstood  by  more  than  one  of  his  critics  ;  tlms,  Mr.  Marcon, 
while  defending  the  Taconie  system,  makes  it  to  include  the  three 
groups  just  mentioned,  viz. :  I.  the  Green  Kfountniii  gaeiss ;  II,  the 
Taconie  strata  as  defined  by  Emmons,  and  III,  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone.' thus  uniting  in  one  system  the  crystalline  schists  and  the 
overljnng  nncrystalline  fossUiferous  sediments,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  pl^nly  expressed  teachings  of  Emmons,  as  laid  down  in  hia 
report  on  the  Geoli^y  of  the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  and 
later,  in  I84G.t  in  his  work  on  the  Taconie  system. 

In  the  gcol<^cal  survey  of  the  state  of  New  York,  the  rocks  of 
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the  Champlain  division,  including  the  strata  fW)m  the  base  of  the 
Potsdam  sandstone  to  the  summit  of  the  Loraine  or  Hudson  River 
shales,  had,  by  his  colleagues,  been  looked  upon  as  the  lowest  of 
the  paleozoic  system.  Professor  Emmons,  however,  was  led  to 
regard  the  very  dissimilar  strata  of  the  Taconic  hills  as  constituting 
a  distinct  and  more  ancient  series.  A  similar  view  had  been  held  by 
Eaton,  who  placed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  above  the  crystalline 
schists  of  the  Green  Mountains,  his  primary  quartzose  and  calcare- 
ous formations,  followed  to  the  westward  by  transition  arglllites  and 
sandstones,  which  latter  appear  to  have  corresponded  to  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone  of  New  York.  Emmons,  however,  gave  a  greater 
form  and  consistency  to  this  view,  and  endeavored  to  sustain  it  by 
the  evidence  of  fossils,  as  well  as  by  structure.  The  Taconic  sys- 
tem, as  defined  by  him,  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  series  of 
uncrystalline  fossiliferous  sediments  reposing  unconformably  on 
the  crystalline  schists  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  partly  made 
up  of  their  niius ;  while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  overlaid  uncon- 
formably by  the  Potsdam  and  Calciferous  formations  of  the  Cham- 
plain  division,  and  constitutes  the  true  base  of  the  paleozoic 
column, — thus  occupying  the  position  of  the  British  Cambrian. 

Although  he  claimed  to  have  traced  this  Taconic  system  through- 
out the  Appalachian  chain  from  Maine  to  North  Carolina,  it  is 
along  the  confines  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  that  its  devel- 
opment was  most  minutely  studied.  He  divided  it  into  a  lower 
and  an  upper  division,  and  estimated  its  total  thickness  at  not  less 
than  thirty  thousand  feet,  consisting,  in  the  order  of  deposition, 
of  the  following  members  :  —  1.  Granular  quartz  ;  2.  Stockbridge 
limestone ;  3.  Magnesian  slate ;  4.  Sparry  limestone ;  5.  Roofing- 
slat-e,  graptolitic ;  6.  Silicious  conglomerate ;  7.  Taconic  slate ;  8. 
Black  slate.  The  apparent  order  of  superposition  differs  from  this, 
and  it  was  conceived  by  Professor  Emmons  that  during  the  accu- 
mulation of  these  Taconic  rocks,  the  Green  Mountain  gneiss,  which 
formed  the  eastern  border  of  the  basin,  was  gi*adually  elevated  so 
as  to  bring  successively  the  older  members  above  the  ocean  f^om 
which  the  sediments  were  being  deposited.  From  this  it  resulted 
that  the  upper  members  of  the  system,  such  as  the  black  slates, 
were  confined  to  a  very  narrow  belt,  and  never  extended  far  east- 
ward ;  although  he  admits  that  denudation  may  have  removed  large 
portions  of  these  upper  beds.  At  a  subsequent  period,  a  series  of 
parallel  faults,  with  upthrows  on  the  eastern  side,  is  supposed  to 
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have  brokcD  the  stratu,  given  them  an  emtwuni  ilip,  ami  caiiseii  the 
newer  betis  to  pass  suecesaivcly  bcncnth  the  older  ones,  thus  pro- 
ducing an  apparentljf  inverted  succession,  and  making  their  pi-eaent 
seeming  order  of  8ui»erpo8ition  completely  deceptive.  In  speaking 
of  this  supposed  arrangement  of  the  members  of  his  Taeonie  sy»- 
t(>m,  Emmons  alluded  to  them  as  "  inverted  strata  ;"  while  by  Mr. 
Marcoii,  the  strata  were  said  to  be  "  overturned  on  each  side  of  the 
crj'stallinc  and  eruptive  rocks  which  occupy  the  centre  of  the  chain, 
prodncing  thns  a  fan-shaped  structure,"  etc.*  I  have  elsewhere 
shown  that  this  notion,  though  to  aome  extent  countenanced  by 
his  vagne  and  inaccurate  use  of  terms,  was  never  entertained 
by  Emmons,  whose  own  view,  as  defined  in  his  Taconic  Si/alem  (p. 
17).t  is  that  just  explained. 

The  view  of  Emmons  that  there  exists  at  the  western  base  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  older  foasiliferous  series  nuderlying  the 
Potsdam,  met  with  general  opimsition  from  American  gcol<^st8. 
In  May,  1844,  H.  D.  Rogers,  in  his  address  as  President,  before  the 
American  Association  of  Geologists,  then  met  at  Washington,  crit- 
icised this  view  at  length,  and  referred  to  a  section  from  Stock- 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  to  the  Hudson  River,  made  by  W.  B.  Kofrers 
and  himself,  and  by  tliem  laid  before  the  American  Philosophical 
Society  in  January.  lf<4l.  They  then  maintained  that  the  qnurtz- 
rock  of  the  Hoodie  range  was  Potsdam,  tlie  Berkshire  marble  iden- 
tical with  the  bine  Hme.ttone  of  the  Hudson  valley,  and  the  asso- 
ciated micaceous  and  tnlcose  schists,  altered  strata  of  the  age  of  the 
elates  at  the  base  of  the  Appalachian  system ;  that  is  to  say,  pri- 
mal in  the  nomenclature  of  the  Pennsylvania  survey. 

Id  1843  Mather  had  asserted  the  Champlain  ^e  of  the  same 
cr>'9talliue  rocks,  and  claimed  that  the  whole  of  the  division  was 
there  represented,  including  the  Potsdam,  the  Hudson  River  gronp, 
and  the  intermediate  limestones.  J  The  conclusion  of  Mather  w 
oiteil  with  approbation  by  Rogers,  who  apparently  adopted  it,  and 
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claimed  that  Hitchcock  held  a  similar  view.  It  will  be  seen  that 
these  geologists  thus  united  in  one  group,  the  schists  of  the  Uoosic 
range  (regarded  by  Emmons  as  primary),  with  those  of  the  Ta- 
conic  range,  and  referred  both  to  the  age  of  the  Champlain  divis- 
ion, the  whole  of  which  was  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  group. 

In  the  same  address  I^fessor  Rogers  raised  a  very  important 
question.  Having  referred  to  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  which  on 
Lake  Champlain  forms  the  base  of  the  paleozoic  system,  he  in- 
quires, ^^  Is  this  formation  then  the  lowest  limit  of  our  Appalachian 
masses  generally,  or  is  the  system  expanded  downward  in  other 
districts  by  the  introduction  beneath  it  of  other  conformable  sed- 
imentary rocks  ?"  He  then  proceeded  to  state  that  from  the  Sus- 
quelianna  River,  southwestward,  a  more  complex  series  appears  at 
the  base  of  the  lower  limestone  than  to  the  north  of  the  Schuylkill, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  Blue  Ridge  he  includes  in  the  primal  di- 
vision (beneath  the  Calciferous  sandrock)  ^^  at  least  four  indepen- 
dent and  often  very  thick  deposits,  constituting  one  general  group, 
in  which  the  Potsdam  or  whit«  sandstone  (with  Scolithus)  is  the 
second  in  descending  order."  This  sandstone  is  overlaid  by  many 
hundred  feet  of  arenaceous  and  ferriferous  f\icoidal  slate,  and  un- 
derlaid by  coarse  sandy  shales  and  flagstones ;  below  which,  in 
Virginia  and  East  Tennessee,  is  a  series  of  heterogeneous  con- 
glomerates, which  rest  on  a  great  mass  of  crystalline  strata.  The 
accuracy  of  these  statements  is  confirmed  by  Safford,  who,  in  his 
recent  report  on  the  geology  of  Tennessee  (1869),  places  at  the 
base  of  the  column  a  great  series  of  crystalline  schists,  apparently 
representatives  of  those  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania.  UiK)n 
these  repose  what  Safford  designates  as  the  Potsdam  group,  in- 
cluding, in  ascending  order,  the  Ococee  slates  and  conglomerates, 
estimated  at  10,000  feet,  and  the  Chilhowee  shales  and  sandstones, 
2,000  feet  or  more,  with  fucoids,  worm-burrows  and  Scolithus. 
These  are  conformably  overlaid  by  the  Knoxvillc  division,  con- 
sisting of  fdcoldal  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones,  the  latter 
two  holding  fossils  of  the  age  of  the  Calciferous  sandrock.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  these  rocks  are  greatly  disturbed  by  faults,  and 
that  in  Chilhowee  Mountain  the  lower  conglomerates  are  brought 
on  the  east  against  the  Carboniferous  limestone,  by  a  vertical  dis- 
placement of  at  least  12,000  feet.  The  general  dip  of  all  these 
strata,  including  the  basal  crystalline  schists,  is  to  the  southeast. 

The  primal  paleozoic  rocks  of  the  Blue  Ridge  were  then  by  Rog- 
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era,  as  bow  by  SaSbnl,  looked  upon  as  wholly  of  PotB<lam  age,  in- 
clnding  the  Scolitbus  sandstone  as  a  subordinate  member,  so  that 
the  strata  beneath  this  were  still  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  New 
York  system.  Ileacc,  wliile  Rogers  inquires  whether  the  Tacoaic 
system  "may  not  along  the  western  bonier  of  Vermont  and  Mss- 
sachusetts  include  also  some  of  the  sandy  and  slaty  strata  here 
spoken  of  as  lying  beneath  the  Potsdam  sandstone"*  he  would  still 
embrace  these  lower  strata  in  the  Champlain  diWsion. 

Tlius  we  see  that  at  an  early  period  the  rocks  of  the  Taeonic 
system  were,  by  Rogers  and  Mather,  referred  to  the  Champlain  tlivi- 
siou  of  the  New  York  system,  a  conclusion  which  has  been  sus- 
Ifdned  by  subsequent  observations.  Before  discussing  these,  and 
their  somewhat  involved  history,  we  may  state  two  questions  which 
present  themselves  in  connection  with  this  solution  of  the  problem. 
First,  whether  the  Taeonic  system,  as  defined  by  Emmons,  includes 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  Champlain  division ;  and  second,  wheth- 
er it  embraces  any  strata  older  or  newer  than  the  members  of  this 
portion  of  the  New  York  system.  With  reference  to  the  first 
question  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  their  attempts  to  compare  the 
Taeonic  rocks  with  those  of  the  Champlain  division  as  seen  farther 
to  the  west,  observers  were  led  by  lithological  similarities  to  iden- 
tify the  upper  members  of  the  latter  with  certain  portions  of  the 
Taeonic.  In  fact,  the  Trenton  limestone,  with  the  Utica  slat«B 
and  the  Loraine  or  Hudson  River  shales,  making  together  the  upper 
half  of  the  Champlain  division  (in  which  Emmons  moreover  in- 
cluded the  overlying  Oneida  and  Medina  conglomerates  and  sand- 
stones), have  in  New  York  an  aggregate  thickness  of  not  less  than 
tluvG  or  four  thousand  feet,  and  offer  many  lithological  resem- 
blances to  the  great  mass  of  sediments  at  the  western  base  of  the 
Green  Mountains,  to  which  the  name  of  Taeonic  had  been  applied. 
It  is  curious  to  find  that  Emmons,  in  184*2,  referred  to  the  Medina 
tlie  Re<l  sandrock  of  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Cbamplaiu,  since  shown 
to  be  Potsdam  ;  and.  moreover,  placed  the  Sillcry  sandstone  of  the 
neighborhood  of  Quebec  at  the  summit  of  the  Champlain  division, 
as  the  representative  of  the  Oneida  conglomerate ;  while  at  the 
same  time  he  noticeil  the  great  resemblance  which  tliis  sandstone, 
with  its  adjacent  limestones,  bore  to  similar  rouks  on  the  conlin«8 
of  Massachusetts,  already  referred  by  him  to  the  Taeonic  system. f 
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This  view  of  Emmons  as  to  the  Quebec  rocks  wus  adopted  by 
Sir  William  Logan,  when,  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  began  to 
study  the  geology  of  that  region.  The  sandstone  of  Sillery  was 
described  by  him  as  corresponding  to  the  Oneida  or  Shawangunk 
conglomerate,  while  the  limestones  and  shales  of  the  vicinity, 
which  were  supposed  to  underlie  it,  were  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Trenton,  Utica,  and  Hudson  River  formations.  * 
By  following  these  rocks  along  the  western  base  of  the  Appalach- 
ians into  Vermont  and  Massachusetts,  they  were  found  to  be  a 
continuation  of  the  Taconic  system,  which  Sir  William  was  thus 
led  to  refer  to  the  upper  half  of  the  Champlain  division,  as  had 
already  been  done  by  Professor  Adams  in  1 847.1  As  regards  the 
crystalline  strata  of  the  Appalachians  in  this  region,  he,  however, 
rejected  the  view  of  Emmons,  and  maintained  that  put  forward  by 
the  Messrs.  Rogers  in  1841,  viz.,  that  these,  instead  of  being  older 
rocks,  were  but  these  same  upper  formations  of  the  Champlain 
division  in  an  altered  condition ;  a  view  which  was  maintained  dur- 
ing several  years  in  all  of  the  publications  of  those  connected  with 
the  geological  survey  of  Canada. 

This  conclusion^  so  far  as  regards  the  age  of  the  unaltered  fos- 
siliferous  rocks  from  Quebec  to  Massachusetts,  was  supposed  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  organic  remains  found  in  them  in 
Vermont.  Mr.  Emmons  had  described  as  characteristic  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Taconic  system,  two  crustaceans,  to  which  he 
gave  the  names  of  Atops  trilinecUus  and  EUiptocephaltis  asaphoides; 
the  other  fossils  noticed  by  him  being  graptolites,  fucoids,  and  what 
were  apparently  the  marks  of  annelids.  In  1847  Professor  James 
Hall,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Paleontology,  declared  the  Atops  of 
Emmons  to  be  identical  with  Triarthrus  (Ccdymene)  Beckii^  a  chai*- 
acteristic  fossil  of  the  Utica  slate  ;  while  the  Elliptocephalus  was 
referred  by  him  to  the  genus  Olenus^  now  known  to  belong  to  the 
primordial  fauna  of  Sweden,  where  it  is  found  in  slates  lying  be- 
neath the  orthoceratite  limestone,  and  near  the  base  of  the  paleo- 
zoic series.  Although,  as  it  now  appears,  the  geological  horizon  of 
the  Olenus  slates  was  well  known  to  Hisinger,  this  author  in  his 
classic  work,  Lethasa  Suecica,  published  in  1837,  represents,  by 
some  unexplained  error,  these  slates  as  overlying  the  orthoceratite 


*Geol.  Survey  of  Canada,  1847-18,  pp.  27, 67;  and  Amer.  .Tonr.  Sci.|  II,  ix,  12. 
t  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  II,  v,  106. 

Abibr.  Naturalist,  Vol.  v.  80 
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limostonc,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Trenton  limestone  of  the 
Champlain  division.  Hence,  as  Mr.  BaiTande  has  remarked,  llall 
was  justified  hy  the  authority  of  IIisinger*s  published  work  in  as- 
signing to  the  Olenus  slates  of  Vermont  a  position  above  that  lime- 
stone, and  in  placing  them,  as  he  then  did,  on  the  horizon  of  the 
Hudson  River  or  Lorainc  shales.  The  double  evidence  afforded  by 
these  two  fossil  forms  in  the  rocks  of  Vermont,  served  to  confirm 
Sir  William  Logan  in  placing  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Champlain 
division  the  rocks  which  he  regarded  as  their  stratigraphical  eciuiv- 
alents  near  Quebec ;  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  some  years 
before  Ixjen  })y  Knunons  himself  assigned  to  the  same  horizon. 
The  remarkable  compound  graptolites  which  occur  in  the  shales 
of  Pointe  Levis,  opposite  Quebec,  were  described  by  Professor 
James  Hall  in  the  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  for 
1857,  and  were  then  referred  to  the  Hudson  Kiver  group ;  nor  was 
it  until  August,  IHGO^  that  Mr.  Billings  described  from  the  lime- 
stones of  this  same  series  at  Pointe  Levis  a  number  of  trilobites, 
among  which  were  several  species  of  Agnostus,  Dikelocephalus. 
Bathyurus,  etc.,  constituting  a  fauna  whose  geological  horizon  he 
decided  to  l>e  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Champlain  division. 

Just  previous  to  this  time,  in  the  lic^port  of  the  Kegents  of  the 
Universitv  of  New  York  for  1859,  Professor  Hall  iiiid  described  and 
figured  by  the  name  of  Olenus,  two  species  of  trilobites  from  the 
slates  of  Georgia,  Vennont,  which  tinunons  had  wrongly  referreil 
to  the  ofenus  Paradoxides.  Thev  were  at  once  recomiized  bv  Bar- 
rande,  who  called  attention  to  their  primordial  character,  and  tlius 
led  to  a  knowledge  of  their  true  stratigraphical  horizon,  and  to  th<» 
detection  of  the  singular  error  in  Ilisinger's  book,  already  noticed, 
by  which  American  geologists  had  been  misled.*  They  have 
since  been  separated  from  Olenus,  and  by  Professor  Hall  refen*ed 
to  a  new  and  closely  related  genus,  which  he  has  named  Olenellus. 
and  which  is  now  regarded  as  belongiiig  to  the  liorizon  of  the  Pots- 
dam sandstone,  to  which  we  shall  presently  advert. 

Farther  studies  of  the  fossiliferous  rocks  near  (Quebec  showed 
the  existence  of  a  mass  of  sediments  estimated  at  about  1200 
feet,  holding  a  numerous  fauna,  and  corresponding  to  a  great 
development  of  strata  about  the  age  of  the  Calciferous  and  Chazy 
formations,  or  more  exactly  to  a  formation  occupying  a  position 

*For  the  correspondence  on  tliis  matter  between  Barrande,  I^ogan  and  HnH,  see 
Anicr.  Jour.  Sci.,  II,  xxxi,  210-2-20. 
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bctwceu  these  two,  and  constituting,  as  it  were,  beds  of  passage 
between  them.  In  this  new  formation  were  included  the  grapto- 
lites  already  described  by  Hall,  and  the  numerous  Crustacea  and 
brachiopoda  described  by  Billings,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  Levis 
slates  and  limestones.  To  these  and  their  associated  rocks  Sir 
"William  Logan  then  gave  the  name  of  the  Quebec  group,  including, 
besides  the  fossiliferous  Levis  formation,  a  great  mass  of  overlying 
slates,  sandstones  and  magnesian  limestones,  hitherto  without  fos- 
sils, which  have  been  named  the  Lauzon  rocks,  and  the  Sillery 
sandstones  and  shales,  which  he  supposed  to  form  the  summit  of 
the  group,  and  which  had  afforded  only  an  Obolella  and  two  species 
of  Lingula  ;  *  tlie  volume  of  the  whole  group  being  about  7000  feet. 

The  paleontological  evidence  thus  obtained  by  Billings  and  by 
HaH,  both  from  near  Quebec  and  in  Vermont,  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  strata  of  these  regions,  so  much  resembling  the  upper 
members  of  the  Champlain  division,  were  really  a  great  develop- 
ment, in  a  modified  form,  of  some  of  its  lower  portions.  Their 
apparent  stratigraphical  relations  were  explained  by  Logan  by  the 
supposition  of  "  an  overturned  anticlinal  fold,  with  a  crack  and  a 
great  dislocation  running  along  the  summit,  by  which  the  Quebec 
group  is  brought  to  overlie  the  Hudson  River  group.  Sometimes 
it  mav  overlie  the  overturned  Utica  formation,  and  in  Vermont 
points  of  the  overturned  Trenton  appear  occasionally  to  emerge 
from  beneath  the  overlap."  He,  at  the  same  time,  declared  that 
"from  the  physical  structure  alone,  no  person  would  suspect  the 
break  that  must  exist  in  the  neighborhood  of  Quebec,  and,  without 
the  evidence  of  fossils,  every  one  would  be  authorized  to  deny  it."  -f 

The  rocks  from  western  Venuont,  which  had  furnished  to  Hall 
the  species  of  Olenellus,  have  long  been  known  as  the  lied  sand- 
rock,  and  !is  we  have  seen,  were  by  Emmons,  in  1842,  referred  to 
the  age  of  the  Medina  sandstone,  a  view  which  the  late  Professor 
Adams  still  maintained  as  late  as  1847. }  In  the  mean  time 
Emmons  had,  in  185.5,  declared  this  rock  to  represent  the  Cal- 
ciferous  and  Potsdam  formations,  the  brown  sandstones  of  Bur- 
lington and  Charlotte,  Vermont,  being  referred  to  the  latter.  § 


*SeeBilling9,  Paleozoic  Fossils  of  Canada,  p.  68. 

t  Logan's  letter  to  Banrande,  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  II,  xxxi,  218.    The  true  date  of  this 
letter  was  Deceinbor  3l8t,  18G0,  but,  by  a  misprint,  it  is  made  1831. 
:(  Adams,  Amor.  Jour.  Sci.,  II,  v,  108. 
§  Emmons.  American  Geology.  II,  128. 
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This  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  Billings,  who,  in  1861,  after  via- 
itiug  the  region  and  examining  the  oi^anic  remains  of  the  Bed 
sandrock,  assigned  to  it  a  position  near  tlie  borizon  of  tlie  Pot»- 
dam.*  Certain  trilobltes  found  in  this  Red  sandrocli  by  Aditins 
in  1847,  were  by  Hall  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  European 
genua  Conocepkaltia  (^  Conocfpkalites  and  Conocorypht),  whose 
geological  horizon  was  then  undetermined -t  The  formation  in 
question  consists  in  great  part  of  a  rod  or  mottled  granular  dolo- 
mite, associated  with  beds  of  fucoidal  sandstone,  cougloraernteB 
and  slates.  These  rocks  were  carefully  examined  by  Logan  in 
Swanton,  Vermont,  where,  according  to  him,  they  have  a  Uiick- 
ness  of  2200  feet,  and  include  toward  their  base  a  mass  of  dark 
colored  shales  holding  Olenellus  with  Conoeephalit«s,  Obololla. 
etc. ;  ConocephalUes  Teucer,  Billings,  being  common  to  the  shales 
and  the  red  sandy  beds.}  Many  of  these  fossils  are  also  found  lit 
Troy  and  at  Bahl  Mountain,  New  York,  where  they  accompany 
the  Atops  of  Emmons,  now  recognized  by  Billings  as  a  s])ecieB  of 
Conocephalites. 

A  similar  condition  of  things  extends  northeastward  along  the 
Appalachian  region.  On  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  below 
Quebec  a  great  tliicktiess  of  limestones,  sandstones,  and  slates. 
formerly  referred  to  the  Quebec  group,  is  now  regarded  by  billings 
as,  in  part  at  Least,  of  the  Fotsdajn  formation ;  while  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  and  in  northern  Newfoundland  the  same  formation, 
characterized  by  the  same  fossils  as  in  Vermont,  is  lai^ely  devel- 
oped, attaining  in  some  parts,  according  to  Murray,  a  thickness  of 
3000  feet  or  more.  Along  the  northern  coast  of  the  island  it  is 
nearly  horizontal,  and  appears  to  be  conformably  overlaid  by  about 
400o  feet  of  fossiliferous  strata  representing  the  Calclferous  sand- 
rock  and  the  succeeding  Levis  formation. 

Mr.  Billings  has  described  a  section  from  the  Laurentian  of 
Crown  Point,  New  York,  to  Cornwall,  Vermont,  tVom  which  it  ^i- 
pears  that  to  the  eastward  of  a  dislocation  which  brings  up  the 
Potsdam  to  overlie  the  higher  members  of  the  Clmmplain  division, 
the  Potsdam  ia  iteelf  overlaid,  at  a  small  angle,  by  a  great  mu^^s  of 
limestones  representing  the  Calciferous.  and  having  at  the  siinumt 
some  of  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Levis  formation.     Next  in 

•Xmat.  JuOT.  8ci..  II,  ixxll,  S3S. 

tlbld.,U,Exziil,S11. 

1  G«0l0E7  of  Cwiwla,  ises,  |i.  281.    Amer.  Jour.  Scl.,U.  xlri,  3M. 
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ascending  order  are  not  less  than  2000  feet  of  limestones  with 
Trenton  fossils  (embracing  probably  the  Chazy  division),  while  to 
the  east  of  this  the  Levis  again  appears,  including  the  white  Stock- 
bridge  limestones.  *  We  have  here  an  evidence  that  the  augmen- 
tation in  volume  observed  in  the  lower  members  of  the  Champlain 
division  in  the  Appalachian  region  extends  to  the  Trenton,  which 
to  the  west  of  Lake  Champlain  is  represented,  the  Chazy  included, 
by  not  more  than  500  feet  of  limestone.  The  Potsdam,  in  the  latter 
region,  consists  of  from  500  to  700  feet  of  sandstone  holding  Cono- 
cephalites  and  Lingulella,  and  overlaid  by  300  feet  of  magnesian 
limestone,  the  so-called  Calciferous  sandrock.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  these  two  formations  in  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Texas, 
are  represented  by  from  800  to  1300  feet  of  sandstones  and  mag- 
nesian limestones,  while  in  the  Black  Hills  of  Nebraska,  according 
to  Hayden,  the  only  representative  of  these  lower  formations  is 
about  one  hundred  feet  of  sandstone  holding  Potsdam  fossils-t 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  it  has  been  shown  that  along  the 
Appalachian  range  from  Newfoundland  to  Tennessee  these  lower 
formations  are  represented  by  from  8000  to  15000  feet  of  fossil- 
iferous  sediments.  It  has  been  suggested  by  Logan  that  these 
widely  differing  conditions  represent  deep-sea  accumulations  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  deposits  from  a  shallow  sea  which  covered  a 
submerged  continental  plateau,  on  the  other ;  the  sediments  in  the 
two  areas  being  characterized  by  a  similar  fauna,  though  differing 
greatly  in  lithological  characters  and  in  thickness.  To  this  we  may 
add  that  the  continental  area,  being  probabl}'  submerged  and  el- 
evated at  intervals,  became  overlaid  with  beds  which  represent 
only  in  a  partial  and  imperfect  manner  the  great  succession  of 
strata  which  were  being  .accumulated  in  the  adjacent  ocean.  J 

In  a  paper  which  I  hope  to  present  to  the  geological  section 
during  the  present  meeting  of  the  Association  it  will  be  sIiot^ti 
from  a  study  of  the  rocks  of  the  Ottawa  basin  that  the  typical 
Champlain  division  not  only  presents  important  paleontological 
breaks,  but  evidences  of  statigraphical  discordance  at  more  than 
one  liorizon  over  the  continental  area,  which,  as  the  result  of 
widely  spread  movements,  might  be  supposed  to  be  represented  in 
the  Appalachian  region.    In  the  latter  Logan  has  already  observed 

*  Amor.  Jour.  Sci.,  227. 

t  Ibid.,  II,  XXV,  439,  xxxi,  234. 

t  Ibid.,  U,  xlvi,  225. 
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ihat  Ur-  nlisenw  of  all  but  the  bighest  beds  of  the  Lcvb  alon^  tlic 
Uftslurn  limit  of  the  Fotsrlani,  near  Swaoton,  Veiiimnt,  while  the 
whole  thu'kDcss  of  them  ap[)eur8  a  little  farther  weBtwuril,  iiiukeit 
it  probable  that  there  is  a  naut  of  conformity  between  the  two ; 
ami  1  hace  in  this  (roaiiection  insiste<l  upon  the  entire  nhst-nce  in 
iJiis  loeulity  of  tlie  C'alciferous.  which  is  met  with  a  little  farthwr 
south  in  the  section  jiiat  mentioned,  as  another  evidence  of  the 
aame  unconformity.*  There  are  altto.  I  tliiok,  realms  for  hu^ 
pecting  another  Btratigraphieal  tireak  at  the  summit  of  the  C^ielieo 
group,  in  which  caae  many  problems  in  the  geological  stnii-ture  of 
this  regiou  will  bo  much  simplified. 

'It  should  be  remembei'ed  that  the  conditions  of  depositioo  in 
ijome  areas  have  beeu  such  that  accimiulatiuns  of  strata,  corres- 
ponding  to  long  geologic  periods,  and  elsewhere  murked  by  str&ti- 
graphieal  breaks,  are  wranged  in  conformable  superposition  ;  and 
moreover  that  movements  of  elevation  and  depression  have  oven 
caused  great  paleoutolc^cal  breaks,  which  over  considerable  areas 
lire  not  marked  by  any  apparent  discordance.  Thus  the  remarka- 
ble break  in  the  fauna  between  the  Calciferous  and  the  Chazy  is  not 
accompauied  by  any  noticeable  discordance  in  the  Ottawa  liaaia, 
and  in  Nebraska,  accortling  to  Hayden,  the  Potsdam,  Carbonifer- 
ous, Jurassic  and  Cretaceous  formations  are  all  represented  in 
about  1200  feet  of  conformable  strata-t  In  Sweden  the  whole 
series  from  the  base  of  the  Canibriun  to  the  summit  of  the  L'pi>er 
Siltiriau  appears  as  a  conformable  sequence,  while  in  North  Wales, 
although  there  is  no  apparent  discordance  from  the  base  of  the 
Cambrian  to  the  sniumit  of  the  Lingulti  flags,  stratigrnp Ideal 
breaks,  according  to  Itamsay,  probably  occur  both  at  the  base  and 
the  summit  of  the  Tremadoc  8lat«B,  J  which  are  considered  equiva- 
lent t^  the  Levis  formation. 

We  have  seen  that,  according  to  Logan,  n  dislocation  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Lake  Chomplaiii  causes  tlie  Quct>ec  group  to  ovcrliQ 
the  higher  members  of  the  Champlain  division.  The  same  uplift, 
according  to  him,  brings  up.  farther  south,  the  lied  sandrocJc  of 
Vermont,  which  to  the  west  of  the  dislot-atiou  rests  upon  the  up- 
turned umJ  iuverted  strata  of  various  fonnationx  from  the  Cddf- 
eroHs  aandrock  to  the  Utica  and  Hudson  River  shales.     These 

•  Amer.  Jaai.  Hcl..  II,  xlil,  SU. 

t  Hilit..  II.  XXV.  (U. 

]  Qiuv.  Geul.  JouTDiil,  xix,  page  x: 
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1  atter,  according  to  him,  are  seen  to  pass  for  considerable  distances 
beneath  nearly  horizontal  layers  of  the  Red  sandrock,  the  Utica 
slate,  in  one  case,  holding  its  characteristic  fossil,  Triarthrxis  BeckiL 
This  relation,  which  is  well  shown  in  a  section  at  St.  Albans,  fig- 
ured by  Hitchcock,*  was  looked  upon  by  Emmons  and  by  Adams  as 
evidence  that  the  Red  sandrock  was  the  representiitive  of  the  Me- 
dina sandstone  of  the  New  York  system.  When,  however,  the 
former  had  recognized  the  Potsdam  age  of  the  sandrock,  with  it« 
Olenellus,  which  he  supposed  to  be  Paradoxides,  this  condition  of 
things  was  conceived  to  be  an  evidence  of  the  existence  beneath 
the  Potsdam  of  an  older  and  unconformable  fossiliferous  series 
already  ment i  oned . 

The  objections  made  by  Emmons  to  Rogers's  view  of  the  Cham- 
plain  age  of  the  Taconic  rocks  were  three-fold  :  first,  the  great  dif- 
ferences in  lithological  characters,  succession  and  thickness,  be- 
tween these  and  the  rocks  of  the  Champlain  division  as  previously 
knoT^Ti  in  New  York ;  second,  the  supposed  unconformable  infra- 
position  of  a  fossiliferous  series  to  the  Potsdam  ;  and  third,  the  dis- 
tinct fauna  which  the  Taconic  rocks  were  supposed  to  contain.  The 
first  of  these  is  met  by  the  fact  now  established  that  in  the  Appa- 
lachian region,  the  Champlain  division  is  represented  by  rocks 
having,  with  the  same  organic  remains,  very  difterent  lithological 
characters,  and  a  thickness  ten-fold  greater  than  in  the  typical 
Champlain  region  of  northern  New  Y''ork.  The  second  objection 
has  already  been  answered  by  showing  that  the  rocks  which  pass 
beneath  the  Potsdam  are  really  newer  strata  belonging  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  division,  and  contain  a  characteristic  fossil  of  the  Uti- 
ca slate.  As  to  the  third  point,  it  has  also  been  met,  so  far  as 
regards  the  Atops  and  EUiptocephalus,  by  showing  these  two 
genera  to  belong  to  the  Potsdam  fonnation.  If  we  inquire  farther 
into  the  Taconic  fauna  we  find  that  the  Stockbridge  limestone  (the 
P^olian  limestone  of  Hitchcock),  which  was  placed  by  Emmons  near 
the  base  of  the  Lower  Taconic,  (while  the  Olenellus  slates  are 
near  the  summit  of  the  Upper  Taconic),  is  also  fossiliferous,  and 
contains,  according  to  the  determinations  of  Professor  Hall,  species 
belonging  to  the  genera  Euomphalus,  Zaphrentis,  Stromatopora, 
Chaetetes  and  Sticrtopora.f     Such  a  fauna  would  lead  to  the  con- 

*  Geology  of  Vermont  p.  874. 

t  tieology  of  Vermont,  419,  and  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  II,  xxxiii,  419. 
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elusion  thtit  these  limeetones  Instead  of  being  older,  were  really 
newer  tlian  the  Olenellue  beds,  and  that  the  'apparent  order  of  suc- 
cession was.  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  EmnionB,  the  tnit-  one. 
This  eonelusion  was  still  farther  oonfiriiied  by  the  evidence  oli- 
tuiued  in  ISGS  by  Mr.  Billings,  who  found  in  that  region  a  great 
number  of  characteristic  species  of  the  Levis  fonnation.  many  of 
them  in  beds  immediately  above  or  below  the  white  marbles.* 
which  latter,  fVom  the  recent  obseiratious  of  the  Kev.  An^ustuit 
Wing  in  the  vicinity  of  Rutland,  Vermont,  woidd  seem  to  br 
among;  the  upper  beds  of  the  Potsdam  formation.  Thus  while 
some  of  the  Taconic  fossils  lieloug  to  the  Potsdam  and  Uticti 
formations,  the  greater  nimiber  of  them,,  derived  from  l>eds  sup- 
posed to  be  low  down  in  the  system,  are  shown  to  be  of  tht  age 
of  the  Levis  fonnation.  There  is,  therefore,  at  present,  do  evi- 
dence of  the  existence,  among  the  unaltered  sedimentary  rocks  of 
the  western  base  of  the  Appalachians  in  Canada  or  New  England, 
of  any  strata  more  ancient  than  those  of  the  Chainplain  division, 
to  which,  from  their  organic  remains,  the  fossiliferoits  Taconif 
rocks  are  shown  to  belong. 

Mr.  Billings  has,  it  is  true,  distinguished  provisionally  what  he 
has  designated  an  npper  and  a  lower  division  of  the  Potsdam,  and 
has  referred  to  the  latter  the  Red  sandrock  with  the  Olenelliis 
slates  of  Vermont,  together  with  beds  holding  similar  fossils  ut 
Troy,  New  York,  and  along  the  straits  of  Bellisle  in  Labrador  and 
Xewfonnclland ;  the  upper  division  of  the  Potsdam  being  repre- 
sented by  the  liasal  sandstones  of  the  Ottawa  basin  and  of  the 
Mississippi  valley-t  !»  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  local  variations  in  sediments  and  in  their  fauna  dependent  on 
depth,  temperature  and  ocean  currents,  Billings,  however,  con- 
ceives that  it  would  be  prcmnture  to  assert  that  these  two  typt-s  of 
the  Potsdam  tlo  not  represent  synchronous  deposits. 

The  base  of  the  Champlain  division,  as  known  in  the  Potsdam 
formation  of  New  York,  of  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the  Appa- 
lachian belt,  does  not,  however,  represent  the  base  of  the  paleostric 
series  in  Europe.  The  Alum  slates  iu  Sweden  are  divided  into 
two  parts,  an  npper  or  Oleuus  zone,  and  a  lower  or  Conocorj-pbe 
zone,  as  distinguished  by  Angelui.     The  latter  is  characterised  by 
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the  genus  Parodoxides,  which  also  occupies  a  lower  division  in  the 
primordial  paleozoic  rocks  of  Bohemia  (Barrande's  stage  C), 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
Olenus  zone  of  Sweden  and  the  Potsdam  of  North  America.  The 
Lingula  flags  of  Wales  belong  to  the  same  horizon,  and  it  is  at 
their  base,  in  strata  once  referred  to  the  Lower  Lingula  flags,  that 
the  Paradoxides  is  met  with.  These  strata,  for  which  Hicks  and 
Salter,  in  18G5,  proposed  the  name  of  the  Menevian  group,  are 
regarded  as  corresponding  to  the  lower  division  of  the  Alum  slates, 
and,  like  it,  contain  a  fauna  not  yet  recognized  in  the  basal  rocks 
of  the  New  York  system.  We  here  approach  the  debatable  land 
between  the  Cambrian  and  the  Silurian  of  the  British  geologists. 
The  Cambrian,  as  originally  claimed  by  Sedgwick,  included  in  its 
upper  division  the  Middle  and  Upper  Lingula  flags,  with  the  over- 
lying Tremadoc  slates,  to  the  base  of  the  Llandeilo  rocks,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  Potsdam,  Calciferous  and  Levis 
formations ;  while  in  the  Lower  Cambrian  were  embraced  the  Lower 
Lingula  flags  and  the  Upper  and  Lower  Longmynd  rocks,  corres- 
ponding respectively  to  the  Harlech  giits  and  the  Llanberis  slates. 
A  portion  of  the  Cambrian  has,  however,  been  claimed  for  the 
Silurian  by  Murchison,  who  draws  the  dividing  line  at  the  top  of 
the  Longmynd  rocks,  leaving  the  three  divisions  of  the  Lingula 
flags  in  the  Silurian.  Lyell,  on  the  contrary,  remarks  that  the 
Menevian  bods,  which  were,  on  lithological  grounds,  made  by 
Sedgwick  a  part  of  the  Lower  Lingula  flags,  have  been  shown 
by  Hicks  and  Salter  to  be  very  distinct  from  these  paleontologi- 
cally ;  and,  while  he  includes  the  Menevian  in  the  Lower  Cam- 
brian, refers  the  whole  of  the  Lingula  flags  to  the  Upper  Cambrian. 
Lyell  therefore  admits  the  whole  of  the  Cambrian  system  as 
originally  defined  by  Sedgwick,  and  the  same  classification  is  now 
adopted  by  Linarsson,  in  Sweden,  where  in  Westrogothia,  the  Cam- 
briau  rocks,  (resting  unconformably  on  tlie  crystalline  schists  to  be 
noticed  farther  on),  are  overlaid  conformably  by  the  ortliocefatite 
limestones,  which  are  by  him  regarded  as  forming  the  base  of  the 
Silurian,  and  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Llandeilo  rocks  of  Wales. 
The  total  thickness  of  these  lower  rocks  in  Sweden,  including  the 
representatives  of  the  Lingula  flags,  the  Menevian  beds  and  an 
underlying  fucoidal  (Eophyton)  sandstone,  is  only  three  hundred 
feet,  while  the  first  two  divisions  in  Wales  have  a  thickness  of 
five  to  six  thousand,  and  the  Harlech  grits  and  Llanberis  slates 
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(iuclucUng  the  Welsh  rooGng-slates  beneath)  amount  tu  I'iglit  thoa- 
sand  feet  adtlitionol.  Recent  n^suarchea  shun*  that  Ihcsti  luvrer 
rocks  iu  Wales  contain  an  abundant  I'uuua,  extoiidiug  duwnwani 
some  ^800  feet  troo\  the  MejiovJou  to  the  ver^'  base  of  etiiita  ro- 
gartled  as  the  ropreaentatives  of  tlie  Harlech  grits.  Tlae  bracliio- 
poda  of  the  liarleeh  beds  apj>car  identical  with  tlioae  of  the  Men- 
evian,  bat  new  species  of  Conocejihalilea,  MicrtHlisewi  and  Para- 
iioxides  are  met  with,  besides  a  new  genus,  Ptutonia,  alliiKl  to  Uie 
last  mentioned.  Mr.  Hicks,  to  whom  wo  owe  these  diseovwripa,* 
remarkH,  that  the  Meuevian  gives  us,  for  the  present,  a  well 
marked  paleontologicnl  horizon  fur  the  summit  of  the  Cambriao. 
correspondiug  with  the  Lower  Canibri.-ui  as  defined  by  Sedgwick. 
The  Upper  Cumbrian  in  North  America  wonid  tinm  include  the 
lower  half  of  tlie  C'hamplain  diviBion  from  the  base  of  the  Potsibim 
to  the  summit  of  the  Levis  (including  perhaps  the  Cbany).  while 
tlie  Lower  Cambiian,  (the  Cambrian  of  Murcbison  nnd  Hicks)  is 
represented  by  the  strata  holding  Paradoxides  in  Newfoundland. 
New  Brunswick  and  eastern  Massachusetta.  Although  no  strata 
marked  by  these  fossils  have  yet  liecn  found  in  tlie  Appalachians. 
it  is  not  improbable  that  such  may  yet  be  met  with.  In  May, 
1861.  1  called  attention  to  tbe  fact  that  betls  of  quartzosc  con- 
glomerate at  tlie  base  of  the  Potsdam  in  Hemmingford,  near  the 
outlet  of  Lake  CLumplaia  on  its  western  side,  contain  ft-agmeuts 
of  green  and  black  slates,  "showing  the  existence  of  argillaeeous 
sist<'S  liefore  the  deposition  of  the  Potsdam  6andstonc."f  The 
more  ancient  strata,  which  l^mished  these  slaty  fragments  to 
the  Potadam  conglomerate,  have  perhaps  been  destroyed,  or  aro 
concealed,  but  they  or  their  equivalents  may  yet  be  discovered 
in  some  part  of  the  great  Appalachian  region.  They  should 
not,  however,  be  called  Tacouie,  but  receive  the  prior  deBignatiou 
of  Cambrian,  unless,  indeed,  it  shall  appear  that  tlie  source  of 
these  slate  fragments  was  the  more  argillaceous  beda  of  iJie  still 
older  Huronian  schists.  Emmons  regarded  his  Taconic  system 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  Lower  Cambrian  of  Sedgwick,  but  when 
in  1842,  Iklurchison  announced  that  the  uame  of  Cambrian  bad 
ceased  to  ha^'e  any  zoological  signiAcanec.  being  identical  with 
Lower  Silurian, J  Emmons,  conceiving,  as   he  tells  us,  thai  all 
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Cambrian  rocks  were  not  Silurian,  instead  of  maintaining  Sedg- 
wick's name,  wliich  with  the  progress  of  paleontological  stud}'  is 
assuming  a  great  zoological  im})ortancc,  devised  the  name  of 
Taconic,  as  synonymous  with  Lower  Cambrian  ;  *  although,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  is  as  yet  no  paleontological  evidence  to  identify 
any  ix)rtion  of  the  Taconic  strata  with  the  well-defined  Lower 
Cambrian  rocks  of  our  eastern  shores. 

The  crystalline  infra- Silurian  strata,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
Iluronian  scries  has  been  given  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  Cana- 
da, have  sometimes  been  called  Cambrian  from  their  resemblance 
to  certain  rocks  in  Anglesea,  which  have  been  looked  upon  as  al- 
tered Cambrian.  The  typical  Cambrian  rocks  of  Wales,  down  to 
their  base,  are  however  uncrystalline  sediments,  and,  as  pointed  out 
b}'^  Dr.  Bigsby  in  1863, 1  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Iluron- 
ian. whicli  he  regarded  as  equivalent  to  the  second  division  of  the 
so-called  azoic  rocks  of  Norway,  the  Urschiefer  or  primitive 
schists,  whicli  in  that  country  rest  unconforinably  on  the  primitive 
gneiss  (Urgneiss)^  and  are  in  their  turn  overlaid  unconformably  by 
the  Ibssilifcrous  Cambrian  strata.  This  second  or  intermediate 
series  in  Norway  is  characterized  by  eurites,  micaceous,  chloritic 
and  hornblendic  schists,  with  diorites,  steatite  and  dark  colored 
serpentines,  generally  associated  with  chrome  ;  and  abounds  in  ores 
of  copper,  nickel  and  iron.  In  its  mineralogical  and  lithological 
characters,  tlie  Urschiefer  corresponds  with  what  we  have  desig- 
nated the  second  series  of  crystalline  schists.  It  is,  in  Norway, 
divided  into  a  lower  or  quartzose  division,  marked  by  a  predomi- 
nance of  quartzites,  conglomerates  and  more  massive  rocks,  and 
an  upper  and  more  schistose  divisioii.  Macfarlane,  who  was  fami- 
liar with  the  rocks  of  Norway^  after  examining  both  the  Iluronian 
of  Lake  Superior  and  the  crystalline  strata  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains, had  already,  in  18G2,  declared  his  opinion  that  both  of  these 
were  representatives  of  the  Norwegian  Urschiefer,  J  thus  anticipa- 
ting, from  his  comparative  studies,  the  conclusions  of  Bigsby. 

The  crystalline  rocks  of  Anglesea  and  the  adjacent  part  of 
Caernarvon,  which  have  been  described  and  mapped  by  the  British 
Geological  Survey  as  altered  lowest  Cambrian,  are  directly  over- 
laid by  strata  of  the  Llandeilo  and  Bala  divisions,  corresponding 

*  Emmons.  Gool.  N.  District  of  New  York,  102;  and  Agric.  of  New  York,  I,  49. 
t  Quar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  XIX,  36. 
t.Caiiudian  Naturalist,  Vll,  125. 
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to  thfi  Trenton  and  Hudson  River  formations.  If  wo  ennsult 
Riunsay'§  rei»ort  on  the  region.  It  will  he  found  that  he  speaks  of 
tltem  as  ''probnbly  Cambrian,"  and  states  ns  a  reRson  for  that 
opinion,  that  tlioy  are  (connected  by  i-erluiu  tieds  of  int*riiiediat« 
litholo)^cal  characters  with  strata  of  undoubted  Cambrian  age.* 
These,  however,  as  lie  admits,  present  great  local  variations,  and, 
nft«r  carefidly  scanning  the  whole  of  the  evidence  adduced,  I  am 
inclined  to  sec  in  it  nothing  more  tliaii  the  existence,  in  this 
region,  of  Cambrian  strata  madp  np  from  the  niins  ft-om  the  great 
mass  of  pre-Cambrian  schists,  which  arc  the  crystalline  rocks  of 
Anglesea.  Such  a  phenomenon  is  repeated  in  numerous  instances 
in  our  North  American  rocks,  and  is  the  true  explanation  of  many 
supposed  exainjiles  of  passage  from  crystalline  schists  to  uncrj-s- 
talline  sediments.  The  Anglesea  rocks  arc  a  highly  inclined  and 
much  contorted  series  of  quartzose,  micaeeons,  chloritic  and  opj- 
dotic  schists,  with  diorites  and  dark  colore<l  chromiferous  serpen- 
tines, all  of  which,  after  a  careful  examination  of  tbem  in  the 
collections  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  appear  to 
me  ideutical  with  the  rocks  of  the  Green  Mountain  or  lluronian 
scries.  A  similar  view  of  their  age  is  shared  by  Phillips  and  by 
Sedgwick,  in  ojiposition  to  the  opinion  of  the  British  survey, 
former  asserts  that  tlie  crystiillino  schists  of  Anglesea  are  "  belOl 
all  the  Cambrian  rocks  ;''t  while  Sedgwick  expresses  the  opini 
that  they  are  of  "  a  distinct  ejroch  from  the  other  rocks  of  the  d 
trict.  and  evidently  older."; 

Associated  with  the  fossiliferous  Devonian  rocks  of  the  ^ini 
is  a  series  of  crystalline  schists,  similar  to  those  just  noticed,  i 
in  the  Taunns.  the  Hiindsriick  and  the  Ardennes,     These,  in  oppo*  I 
sttion  to  Ditmont,  who  regarde<l  them  as  belonging  to  an  older 
system,  are  declaretl  hy  Roraer  to  have  resulted  from  a  subsequent 
alteration  of  a  portion  of  the  Devonian  sediments.  $ 

Turning  now  to  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  we  have  a  similar 
series  of  crystalline  schists,  presenting  all  the  mineralogiral  chiir- 
aeters  of  those  of  Norway  and  of  Anglesea,  which,  according  to 
Murchison  and  Giekie,  are  neither  of  Cambrian  nor  pre-Cambrian 
age.  but  are  younger  than  the  fossiliferous  limestoniw  of  the  weat- 
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em  coast  (about  the  horizon  of  the  Levis  formation)  which  seem 
to  pass  beneath  them.  Professor  Nicol,  on  the  contrary,  maintains 
that  this  apparent  super-position  is  due  to  uplifts,  and  that  these 
crystalline  schists  are  really  older  than  either  Cambrian  or  Silurian, 
both  of  which  appear  to  the  west  of  them  as  uncrystalline  sedi- 
ments, resting  on  the  Laurentian.  He  does  not,  however,  con- 
found these  crystalline  schists  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  with  the 
Laurentian,  from  which  they  differ  mineralogically,  but  regards 
them  as  a  distinct  series.*  In  the  presence  of  the  differences  of 
opinion  which  have  been  shown  in  this  controversy,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  ask  whether,  in  such  a  case,  stratigraphical  evidence 
alone  is  to  be  relied  upon.  Repeated  examples  have  shown  that 
the  most  skilHil  stratigraphists  may  be  misled  in  studying  the 
'  structure  of  a  disturbed  region  where  there  are  no  organic  remains 
to  guide  them,  or  where  unexpected  faults  and  overslides  may 
deceive  even  the  most  sagacious.  I  am  convinced  that  in  the 
study  of  the  crystalline  schists,  the  persistence  of  certain  mineral 
characters  must  be  relied  upon  as  a  guide,  and  that  the  language 
used  by  Delesse,  in  1847,  will  be  found  susceptible  of  a  wide  ap- 
plication to  crystalline  strata.  '^  Rocks  of  the  same  age  have 
most  generally  the  same  chemical  and  mineralogical  composition, 
and  reciprocally,  rocks  having  the  same  chemical  composition  and 
the  same  minerals,  associated  in  the  same  manner,  are  of  the  same 

age."t 
In  this  connection  the  testimony  of  Professor  James  Hall  is  to 

the  point.     Speaking  of  the  crystalline  schists  of  the  White  Moun- 
tain series,  he  says :  — 

"  Every  observing  student  of  one  or  two  years  experience  in  the 
collection  of  minerals  in  the  New  England  States,  knows  well  that 
he  may  trace  a  mica-schist  of  peculiar  but  varying  character  from 
Connecticut,  through  central  Massachusetts,  and  thence  into  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire,  by  the  presence  of  staurolite  and  some 
other  associated  minerals,  which  mark  with  the  same  unerring  cer- 
tainty the  geological  relations  of  the  rock  as  the  presence  of  Pen- 
^tamenis  oblongus^  P,  galeatus^  Spirifer  Niagarensis^  or  S.  macro- 
pleura^  and  their  respectively  associated  fossils  do  the  relations  of 
the  several  rocks  in  which  these  occur."  J 

*Qaar.  Joar.  Geol.  Soc;  Murchison,  XV,  353;  Giekie,  XVU,  171;  Nicol,  XVII,  58, 
XVIII,  US. 

t  Bull.  Soc.  Geol.  de  Pr.  («),  IV,  786. 

t  Paleontology  of  New  York,  Vol.  Ill,  Introduction,  page  96. 
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I  am  eonvincod  that  those  crystalline  schists  of  Oormany,  Angle- 
sea,  and  the  Scotcli  Highlands,  will  be  fonnd,  like  those  of  Nor- 
vva\'.  to  belong  to  a  period  anterior  to  tlie  deposition  of  the 
Cambrian  sediments,  and  will  corresi>ond  with  the  newer  gneissic 
series  of  our  Appalachian  region.  There  exists,  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  a  great  volume  of  fine-grained,  thin-bedded  mica- 
schists  with  andalusite,  stanrolite  and  cvanite,  which  are  met  witli 
in  Argyleshire,  Aberdeenshire,  Banttshire  and  the  Shetland  iKlefl. 
Rocks  regarded  by  llarkness  as  identical  with  these  of  the  Scottish 
Highlands  also  occur  in  Donegal  and  Mayo  in  In^land.  Througli 
the  kindness  of  the  Kev.  Prof.  Haughton  of  Trinity  Colleiro.  and 
Mr.  Kobert  H.  Scott,  then  of  Dublin,  I  received  some  years  since, 
a  large  collection  of  the  crvstalline  rocks  of  Donegal,  whicli 
I  am  thus  enabled  to  compare  with  those  of  North  America,  and 
to  assert  the  existence  in  the  northwest  of  Ireland,  of  our  second 
and  third  series  of  crystalline  schists.  The  (Jreen  ^lountain  rocks 
are  there  exactly  represented  by  the  dark  coIohmI  chromiferous 
serpentines  of  Aghadoey.  and  the  steatite,  crystalline  talc  and 
actinolite  of  Crohy  Head;  while  the  mica-schist  of  Loch  Derg. 
with  white  quartz,  blue  cvanite,  stanrolite  and  garnet,  all  unite<l 
in  the  same  fragment,  cannot  be  distinguished  from  specimens 
foun<l  at  Cavendish,  Vermont,  and  Windham,  Maine.  The  fme- 
jrrained  andalusite-schists  of  Clooney  Lou^h  are  exactly  like 
those  from  Mount  Washington  ;  whih»  the  granitoid  mica-slates 
from  several  other  localities  in  Donegal  are  not  less  clearly  of  the 
tyi)e  of  the  White  Mountain  series.  Similar  micaceous  schists, 
with  andalusite  (chiastolite),  occur  on  Skid<law,  in  Cumberland, 
England,  the  relations  of  which  have  been  clearly  detined  by  Sedg- 
wick, who  groups  the  rocks  of  Skiddaw  into  four  divisions.  The 
lowest  of  these,  succeeding  the  granite,  is  a  series  of  erystalline 
rocks,  not  descrilxHl  litholoiricallv,  with  mineral  veins,  **  havinsr 
some  resemblance  to  the  rocks  of  Cornwall,"  and  including 
towards  the  summit,  **  chiastolite  schists  an<l  chiastolite  rocks." 
These  are  followed  in  aseendinir  order  by  two  jjreat  series  of  slates 
and  grits,  succeeded  by  a  fourth  division  of  schists,  sometimes 
carbonaceous,  hoMing  in  parts  fucoids  and  graptolites,  which  are 
apparently  overlaid  discordantly  by  sun<lry  trappean  conglomer- 
ates and  chloritic  slates.*     The  graptolites  of  the  Skiddaw  slates 

•Syn<»pftl9  of  Rriti.**!!  raleozolc  Ro<'ks.  p.  Ivxxiv,  being  an  introduction  to  McCoyV 
Brit.  Pal.  Fossils  (ISW). 
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are  found  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  Levis  formation,*  and 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  although  Sedgwick  places  the  mica- 
schists  with  andalusite  (chiastolite)  so  far  below  the  graptolitic 
beds,  he  elsewhere,  in  comparing  the  rocks  of  North  Wales  and 
Cumberland,  states  that  the  chloritic  and  micaceous  rocks  of 
Anglesea  and  Caernarvon  are  not  represented  in  Cumberland, 
being  distinct  from  the  other  rocks  of  North  Wales,  and  much 

older.t 

In  Victoria,  Australia,  the  iK)sition  of  the  chiastolite  schists,  ac- 
cording to  Selwj'n,  is  beneath  the  graptolitic  slates.  Boblaye,  it 
is  true,  asserted  in  1H38  that  the  chiastolite  schists  of  Les  Salles, 
near  Pontivy  in  Brittimy,  include  Orthh  and  Cfilffnieiie^l  but  when 
we  remember  that  even  experienced  obser^'er8  in  the  White  Moun- 
tains for  a  time  mistook  for  remains  of  cnistacea  and  brachiopods, 
certain  obscure  forms,  which  they  afterwards  found  not  to  be 
organic,  and  that  Dana,  in  this  connection,  has  called  attention  to 
the  deceptive  resemblance  to  fossils  presented  by  some  imperfectly 
developed  chiastolite  crystals  in  the  same  region,  §  we  may  well 
require  a  verification  of  Boblaye's  observation,  especially  since  we 
find  that  more  recently  D'Archiac  and  Dalimier  agree  with  De 
Beaumont  and  Duftenoy  in  placing  the  chiastolite  schists  of 
Brittany  at  the  very  base  of  the  transition  sediments,  marking  the 
summit  of  the  crystalline  schists.  || 

With  regard  to  the  crystalline  schists  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Su- 
perior, to  which  the  name  of  the  Iluroniaii  system  has  been  given, 
the  observations  of  all  who  have  studied  the  regicm  concur  in  plac- 
ing them  unconfonuably  beneath  the  sediments  which  are  supposed 
to  represent  tlie  base  of  the  New  York  system,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  rest  unconlbrmably  on  the  Laurentian  gneiss,  fragmente 
of  which  are  included  in  the  Iluronian  conglomerates.  The  gneissic 
series  of  the  Green  Mountains  had,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  been, 
since  1841,  regarded  by  the  brothers  Rogers,  Mather,  Hall,  Hitch- 
cock, Adams,  Logan,  myself  and  others,  as  of  Silurian  age.  Eaton 
and  Emmons  had  alone  claimed  for  it  a  pre-Cambrian  age  until,  in 
1802.  Macfarlnne  ventured  to  unite  it  with  the  Huronian  svstcm. 


•  IIarknet«s  and  Salter,  Qnar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc,  xix,  135. 
t  Geol.  Journal  (1845),  IV,  5KJ. 
J  Bull.  .Soc.  Geol.  de  Fr.,  X,  327. 
§  Anier.  Jour.  Sci..  II,  i,  415,  v,  11«. 
Il  Bull.  Soc.  Geol.  de  Fr..  II,  xviii,  004. 
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aiKl  to  identify  both  nilJi  tlie  en,'»tAlline  echiate  of  n  siuilar  age  in 
Norway.  Later  observations  iu  Michigan  Justify  still  fartlicr  this 
ooinpiiriaon,  for  not  only  the  more  schistose  beds  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain serieB,  liiit  even  the  mica^M-hists  of  tUe  tliinl  or  Wliile  MouDtain 
series,  with  stnurolite  and  garnet,  are  represented  in  Michigan,  as 
appears  by  the  recent  collections  of  Mnjor  Brooks,  of  the  Geolog- 
ical Survey  of  Micliigan,  kindly  placed  i»  my  hands  for  esamiiin- 
tion.  Fie  infoilne*  ini.'  that  these  latter  schists  are  the  highest  of 
the  crystalline  strata  in  the  northern  peninsula. 

To  the  north  of  Lake  Superior,  as  I  have  already  shown  else- 
where, the  schists  of  this  third  series,  which,  as  early  as  IRfil,  I 
coinpaiod  to  those  of  the  Appalachians,  are  widely  spread ;  while 
in  Hastings  County,  forty  miles  north  of  Lake  Ontario,  rocks  hav- 
ing the  niineralogical  and  lithological  characters  both  of  the 
second  and  third  series  are  found  resting  on  the  first  or  Laureti- 
tian.  the  three  apparently  uu  conform  able,  and  all  in  turn  overlaid 
by  horizontal  Trenton  limestone.* 

We  have  shown,  that  in  Pennsylvania,  while  some  of  these  scbista 
of  the  second  and  third  series  were  regarded  as  altered  primal 
rocks  by  H.  D.  Rogers,  others,  lithological ly  similar,  were  referre*! 
by  him  to  the  older  so-called  azoic  series,  which  we  believe  to  be 
Iheir  tnie  position.  Professor  W.  B.  Rogers  has  lately  informed 
me  that  in  Vii^uia  the  gneissic  series  having  the  characters  of 
the  Green  Mountain  rocks,  is  clearly  overlaid  unconformably  by  the 
lowest  primal  paleozoic  strata  of  the  region.  Coming  northward, 
the  nncrystallinc  nrgillites  and  sandstones  holding  Paradoxides  at 
Braintree,  Massachusetts,  f  and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  overlie 
unconformably  crystalline  schists  of  the  second  series,  and  in  the 
latter  region,  in  one  locality,  rocks  which  are  by  Bailey  and  Mat- 
thew regarded  of  Laurentian  age.  In  Newfoundland,  in  liko 
manner,  a  great  series  of  crystalline  schists,  in  which  Mr.  Murray 
recognizes  the  Huronian  system  as  first  studied  and  descril>cil  by 
him  in  the  west,  is  unconformably  overlaid  by  a  group  of  sand- 
stones, limestones,  and  slates  holding  Paradoxides.  The  pcculinr 
gneisses  and  mica-schists  of  the  White  Mountain  series  appear  to 
be  developed  to  a  great  extent  in  Newfoundland,  which  has  led 
me  to  propose  for  them  the  name  of  the  Terranovan   system.  J 
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From  the  part  which  the  ruins  of  these  rocks  play  in  the  produc- 
tion of  succeeding  sediments  it  is  not  always  easy  to  define  the  limits 
between  the  ancient  mica-schists  and  the  Cambrian  strata  in  these 
northeastern  regions.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  two  may  grad- 
uate into  each  other,  as  some  have  supposed,  in  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia,  but  until  farther  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  I 
am  disposed  to  regard  the  relation  between  the  two  as  one  of  der- 
ivation rather  than  of  passage. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  history  of  the  rocks  of  the 
White  Mountains,  formerly  looked  upon  as  primary,  and  by  Jack- 
son described  as  an  old  granitic  and  gneissic  axis  uplifting  the  more 
recent  Green  Mountain  rocks.  Their  manifest  differences  from  the 
more  ancient  gneiss  of  the  Adirondacks,  and  their  apparent  super- 
position to  the  Green  Mountain  series,  then  regarded  by  the 
Messrs.  Rogers  as  belonging  to  the  Champlain  division,  led  them 
in  1846  to  look  upon  the  White  Mountains  as  altered  strata  be- 
longing to  the  Levant  division  of  their  classification,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Oneida,  Medina  and  Clinton  of  the  New  York  system. 
In  1848  Sir  William  Logan  came  to  a  somewhat  similar  conclusion. 
Accepting,  as  we  have  seen,  the  view  of  Emmons  that  the  strata 
about  Quebec  included  a  portion  of  the  Levant  division,  and  re- 
garding the  Green  Mountain  gneisses  as  the  equivalents  of  these, 
he  was  induced  to  place  the  White  Mountain  rocks  still  higher  in 
the  geological  scries  than  the  Messrs.  Rogers  had  done,  and  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  they  might  be  the  altered  representatives 
of  the  New  York  system  from  the  base  of  the  Lower  Helderberg 
to  the  top  of  the  Chemung ;  in  other  words,  that  they  were  not 
Middle  Silurian,  but  Upper  Silurian  and  Devonian.  This  view, 
adopted  and  enforced  by  me,*  was  farther  supported  by  Lesley  in 
1860,  and  has  been  generally  accepted  up  to  this  time.  In  1870, 
however,  I  ventured  to  question  it,  and  in  a  published  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Professor  Dana,  concluded  from  a  great  number  of 
facts  that  there  exists  a  system  of  crystalline  schists  distinct  from, 
and  newer  than,  the  Laurentian  and  Iluronian,  to  which  I  gave  the 
provisional  name  of  Terranovan,  constituting  the  third  or  White 
Mountain  series,  which  appears  not  only  throughout  the  Appalach- 
ians, but  westward  to  the  north  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  around  and 
beyond  Lake  Superior,  f    Although  I  have  in  common  with  most 

*  Geol.  Surrey  of  Canada,  Beport  1847-48,  p.  OB;  also  Amer.  Jonr.  Soi.,  II,  Ix,  19. 
t  Amer.  Jour.  Set.,  II,  1, 88. 
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Other  American  geologists,  maiutained  that  the  cn-stuUine  rocks 
of  the  Green  Mountain  and  White  Mountain  series  ar*  altered 
paleozoic  sediments,  I  find,  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence, no  satisfactory  proof  of  snch  an  ago  and  origin,  Init  nn 
array  of  facta  which  appear  to  me  incompatible  with  tlie  hitherto 
received  view,  and  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  whole  of  our  crys- 
talline schists  of  eastern  North  America  are  not  only  pro-Silurian 
but  prL--Cambrian  in  age. 

lu  what  precedes,  I  have  endeavored  to  discuss  briefly  and 
impartially  some  of  the  points  in  the  historj'  of  the  older  rocks, 
and  of  the  views  which  during  the  past  thirty  years  have  been 
entertained  as  to  their  age  and  geological  relations,  both  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  Europe.  I  have  said  some  things  which  will  provoke 
criticism,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  trust,  lead  to  farther  study  of 
these  rocks,  a  correct  knowledge  of  which  lies  at  the  basis  of 
geological  science. 

1  CHunot,  however,  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject  withotit 
referring  to  the  views  put  forth  in  lfiC9  by  Professor  Hermaun 
Cretinor  of  Leipzig,  in  an  essay  on  the  EokoIc  or  pre-Silurian  for- 
mations of  Nortii  America."  With  Maofarlane,  he  refers  to  the 
Uuronian  tlic  gneissic  series  of  the  Green  Mountains,  but  includes 
with  it,  as  part  of  the  Huronian  system,  the  so-called  Lower  Tn- 
conic  rocks  of  Vermont,  "with  remains  of  annelids  and  crinoida." 
Credner  thus  falls  into  the  very  eiTor  against  which  Bmmona 
warned  American  geologists,  namely,  the  confounding  in  one  sys- 
tem the  ancient  cr^'stalline  schists  with  the  newer  fossiliferous 
sediments.  Resting  unconformably  on  these,  he  places,  first,  the 
Upper  Taconic,  corresponding,  according  to  him,  to  a  part  of  the 
Quebec  group,  and  second,  the  Potsdam  sandstone.  In  this  he 
has  copied,  for  the  most  part,  Marcou,  who,  however,  groups  the 
whole  of  these  various  di\'isions  in  the  Taoonic  system,  while 
Credner.  rejecting  the  name,  unites  a  i>ortion  of  the  Taconic  of 
Emmons  with  the  Huronian  system,  and  refers  the  other  portion, 
t<^ether  with  the  Potsdam,  to  the  Silurian.  These  same  views  are 
set  forth  in  a  more  recent  paper,  by  the  same  author,  on  the  Alle- 
ghany system,  which  is  accompanied  with  sections  and  a  geologi- 
eally  colored  map.  |  In  this,  not  content  with  including  in  the 
Hnmnian  both  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  the  Levis  formation  and 
nnatloD>erat>p«,  n.  s.  w..  pp.  SS.    IIiillo.  ISW. 
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the  cr^'stallinc  schists  of  the  Green  Mountains,  he  refers  the 
gneisses  and  mica-schists  of  the  White  Mountains  to  the  same 
system ;  while  the  broad  area  of  similar  rocks  from  their  base  to 
the  sea  at  Portland,  is  regarded  as  Laurentian.  This,  on  Credner's 
map,  is  also  made  to  include,  with  the  exception  of  the  White 
Mountains  themselves,  all  the  rocks  of  the  third  or  White  Moun- 
tain series  which  cover  so  large  a  part  of  New  England.  Those 
who  have  followed  the  historical  sketch  already  given,  can  see  how 
widely  these  notions  of  Credner  differ  from  those  of  Emmons,  and 
fVom  all  other  American  geologists,  and  how  much  they  are  at 
variance  with  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge.  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  so  good  a  geologist  and  lithologist  should,  from 
a  too  superficial  study,  have  fallen  into  these  errors,  which  can 
only  retard  the  progress  of  comparative  geognosy,  for  which  he 
has  done  so  much.  In  England,  again,  Credner  confounds  the 
Cambrian  and  Iluronian,  referring  to  the  latter  system  the  whole 
of  the  Longmynd  rocks  with  their  characteristic  Cambrian  fauna, 
a  view  which  is  supported  only  by  the  conjectured  Cambrian  age 
of  the  crystalline  schists  of  Anglesea,  which  are  probably  pre- 
Cambrian  and  veritably  Iluronian,  like  the  Urschiefer  of  Scan- 
dinavia ;  which  Credner  correctly  refers  to  the  latter  system,  as 
Macfarlane  and  Bigsby  had  done  before  him.  He,  moreover,  rec- 
ognizes in  the  similar  crystalline  schists  of  Scotland,  the  Urals, 
and  various  parts  of  Geimany,  including  those  of  Bavaria  and 
Bohemia,  a  newer  system,  overlying  the  primary  or  Laurentian 
gneiss,  and  corresponding  to  the  Huronian  or  Green  Mountain 
series  of  North  America,  while  he  suggests  a  correspondence  with 
similar  rocks  in  Japan,  Bengal,  and  Brazil.  In  a  collection  of 
rocks  brought  from  the  latter  country'  hy  Professor  C.  F.  Hartt,  I 
have  found,  as  elsewhere  stated,*  what  appear  to  be  representa- 
tives of  the  three  types  of  crystalline  schists  which  have  been 
distinguished  in  eastern  North  America. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  not,  in  the  preceding  pages, 
referred  to  the  Labradorian  (Upper  Laurentian)  system,  which  is 
charact<?rized  by  a  great  predominance  of  norites  and  hyi)erite8. 
Although  occupying  a  considerable  area  in  the  Adirondack  region, 
it  is  not  certainly  known  in  the  Appalachian  range,  and  was, 
therefore,  omitted  in  the  discussion.      In  addition  to  the  facts 

*  Tho  Nation,  Doc.  1, 1870,  and  Hartt'i  Geology  of  Brazil,  p.  6S0. 
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given  by  ino  in  1»(>9.»  it  may  be  added  that  the  obscivations  of 
Mr.  Kicbiu-dsDD,  diiriiig  that  aeiison,  on  the  nortli  side  of  tlie  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  confirm  the  prcvioiia  conclusions,  and  show  tiiat 
the  rocks  of  the  Lahradorian  (or  rather  Norian)  systitni  there  re- 
pose transgress! vely,  and  often  at  comparatively  moderate  angles, 
on  the  nearly  vertical  Laurentian  gueissea.-j-  We  may,  I  tliink,  in 
ihe  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  regard  these  norites  or  Norinn 
rocks  tts  portions  of  a  pre-Huronian  system, 


II.     The  Origin  of  CryatiUUne  Rocks. 

We  now  approach  the  second  part  of  our  subject,  namely,  the 
genesis  of  the  cryatalHne  schists  whose  histoiy  we  have  just  dJB- 
cusse<l.  The  origin  of  the  mineral  silicates  which  make  up  a  greAt 
portion  of  tho  crystalline  rocks  of  the  earth's  aurfaoe  is  a  ques- 
tion of  much  geological  interest,  which  has  been  to  a  great  degree 
overlooked.  The  gneisses,  mica-schists  and  argillites  of  vsriouB 
geological  periods  do  not  differ  very  greatly  in  chemical  constitu- 
tion from  modem  mechanical  sediments,  and  are  now  very  gene- 
rally regarded  as  resulting  from  a  molecular  re-arrangement  of 
similar  sediments  formed  in  earlier  times  by  the  disintegration 
of  previously  existing  rocks  not  verj-  unlike  tliem  in  composition ; 
the  oldest  known  formations  being  still  eomposeil  of  ciystalline 
stratified  deposits  presumed  to  be  of  aeiiimentary  origin.  Before 
these  the  imagination  conceives  yet  earlier  rocks,  until  we  reach 
the  surface  of  unstratified  material  which  the  globe  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  presented  before  water  had  begun  its  work.  It  is 
not,  however,  my  present  plan  to  consider  this  far-off  beginning  of 
sedimentary  rocks,  which  I  have  elsewhere  discussed.  | 

Apart  from  the  clay  and  sand-rocks  juat  referred  to,  whose  com- 
position may  be  said  to  be  essentially  quartz  and  aluminous  silicates, 
chiefly  in  the  forma  of  feldspars  and  micas,  or  the  results  of  their 
partial  decomposition  and  disintegration,  there  is  another  class 
of  crystalline  silicated  rocks  which,  though  far  less  important  in 
bulk  than  the  last,  is  of  great  and  varied  interest  to  the  Ittholo- 
gist,  the  mineralogist,  the  geol<^at  and  chemist.  The  rocks  of 
lliis  second  class  may  tie  defined  i^  consisting  in  great  part  of  the 
silicates  of  the  protoxyd  bases,  lime,  magnesia  and  ferrous  oxyd, 

•  On  Naritei.  tW.,  Amur.  Jmir  SfJ,.  II,  iWlll,  ISO. 
!  UkoI.  Surrey  of  Connds,  K«port  18«-I».  p.  Boo. 
I  AniBr.  Jonr.  ScIbdcb,  U,  I,  »6. 
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cither  alone,  or  in  combination  with  silicates  of  alumina  and  alka- 
lies. They  include  the  following  as  their  chief  constituent  mineral 
species: — pyroxene,  hornblende,  olivine,  serpentine, talc,  chlorite, 
epidote,  garnet  and  triclinic  feldspars  such  as  labradorite.  The 
great  types  of  this  second  class  are  not  less  well  defined  than 
the  first,  and  consist  of  pyroxenic  and  hornblendic  rocks,  passing 
into  diorites,  diabases,  ophiolites  and  talcose,  chloritic  and  epi- 
dotic  rocks.  Intermediate  varieties  resulting  from  the  associa- 
tion of  the  minerals  of  this  class  with  those  of  the  first,  and  also 
with  the  materials  of  non-silicated  rocks,  such  as  limestones  and 
dolomites,  show  an  occasional  blending  of  the  conditions  under 
which  these  various  types  of  rocks  were  formed. 

The  distinctions  just  drawn  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  sil- 
icated  rocks,  are  not  confined  to  stratified  deposits,  but  are  equally 
well  marked  in  eruptive  and  unstratified  masses,  among  which  the 
first  type  is  represented  by  trachytes  and  granites,  and  the  second, 
b}'  dolerites  and  diorites.  This  fundamental  difference  between 
acid  and  basic  rocks,  as  the  two  classes  are  called,  finds  its  ex- 
pression in  the  theories  of  Phillips,  Durocher  and  Bunsen,  who 
have  deduced  all  silicated  rocks  from  two  supposed  layers  of  molt- 
en matter  within  the  earth's  crust,  consisting  respectively  of  acid 
and  basic  mixtures ;  the  trachytic  and  pyroxenic  magmas  of  Bunsen. 
From  these,  by  a  process  of  partial  crystallization  and  eliquation, 
or  by  commingling  in  various  proportions,  those  eniptive  rocks 
which  depart  more  or  less  from  the  normal  types,  are  supposed  by 
the  tlicorists  of  this  school  to  be  generated.*  The  doctrine  that 
these  eniptive  rocks  are  not  derived  directly  from  a  hitherto  uncon- 
gealed  nucleus,  but  are  softened  and  crystallized  sediments,  in  fact 
that  the  whole  of  the  rocks  at  present  known  to  us  have  at  one 
time  been  aqueous  deposits,  has,  however,  found  its  advocate^.  Li 
support  of  this  view,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  natural 
result  of  forces  constantly  in  operation,  tends  to  resolve  the  various 
igneous  rocks  into  two  classes  of  sediments,  in  which  the  two  types 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  preserved.  The  mechanical  and  chemical 
agencies  which  transform  the  crystalline  rocks  into  sediments,  sepa- 
rate these  more  or  less  completely  into  coarse,  sandy,  permeable 
beds  on  the  one  hand,  and  fine  clayey  impervious  muds  on  the  other. 
The  action  of  infiltrating  atmospheric  waters  on  the  first  and  more 
silicious  strata,  removes  from  theln  lime,  magnesia,  iron-oxyd  and 

*  Hunt  on  Some  Points  of  Chemical  Geology,  Qnar.  Jour.  Geol.  Soc.,  XV,  489. 
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soda,  lenving  boLinil  silica,  atumtua  ami  potash  —  tbe  (.■knneiits  of 
granitic,  gticissic  and  tracliytic  rocka.  The  finer  and  more  ulumi- 
noiiB  acdimcnls,  including  the  ruins  of  the  sort  ami  easily  ahrtwled 
silfoates  of  the  pyroxene  group,  resisting  the  i>enetration  of  tlie 
water,  will,  on  the  contrary,  retain  their  alkaliea,  lime,  ma^ 
ajid  Iron,  and  thus  will  bare  the  composition  of  the  more  1 
rocks.  • 

A  little  consideration  will,  however,  show  that  this  process,  Al- 
though doubtless  a  true  cause  of  dilfercnces  in  the  composition  of 
sedimentary  rocks,  is  not  the  only  one,  and  is  inadequate  to  ex- 
plain the  protluction  of  many  of  the  varieties  of  stratified  silicated 
rocks.  Such  are  serpentine,  steatite,  hornblende,  diallage,  chloritu, 
pinite  and  Iftbradorite,  all  of  which  mineral  species  form  rock-miisscs 
by  themselves,  frequently  almost  without  admixture.  No  geolo^ 
cal  student  will  now  question  that  all  of  these  rocks  occur  sB 
members  of  etratifled  fonnatioiis.  Moreover,  the  manner  in  wtucli 
serpentines  are  found  intcrstratiUed  with  steatite,  chlorite,  argillit^* 
diorite,  hornblende  and  feldspar  rocks,  and  these,  in  their  ttima 
with  quartsit«s  and  orthocluse  rocks.  In  such  as  to  forbid  the  notion 
that  these  various  materials  have  been  dp[iosited,  with  their  present 
composition,  as  mechanical  sediments  fl'om  the  ruins  of  preexist' 
ing  rocks;  a  hypothesis  as  untenable  as  that  ancient  one  wlu(^<  , 
supposed  them  to  be  the  direct  results  of  plutouic  action. 

There  are,  however,  two  other  hypotheses  which  have  been  pro 
posod  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  various  sUicated  rocks,  i 
especially  of  the  less  abundant,  and,  as  it  were,  exceptional  6i>ect«i 
Just  mentioned.    The  first  of  these  supposes  that  the  uiinerals  o 
wliich  they  are  compose<l,  have  rcsult«d  from  an  alteration  of  prfl 
viously  existing  minerals,  often  very  unlike  in  composition  to  tlw^ 
present,  by  the  taking  away  of  certain  elements  and  the  addition  '^ 
of  certain  others.    This  is  the  theory  of  metamorphism  by  pseu" 
doroorphie  changes,  as  they  are  called,  and  is  the  one  taught  b^  J 
th&  now   reigning   school  of  chemical   geologists,  of  whicb  I 
learned  and  laborious  Bischof,  whose  recent  death  science  deplores^ 
may  be  regarded  as  the  great  exponent.    The  second  hypothoi 
supposes  that  the  elements  of  these  various  rocks  were  origiiioUy 
deposits  as,  for  the  most  part,  chemically  formed  sediments,  or 
precipitates ;   and  that  the  subsequent  changes  have  lieen  simply 
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molecular,  or,  at  most,  confined  in  certain  cases  to  reactions  be- 
tween  the  mingled  elements  of  the  sediments,  with  the  elimination 
of  water  and  carbonic  acid.  It  is  proposed  to  consider  briefly, 
these  two  opposite  theories,  which  seek  to  explain  the  origin  of 
the  rocks  in  question  respectively  by  pseudomorphic  changes  in 
preexisting  crystalline  rocks,  and  by  the  crystallization  of  aqueous 
sediments,  for  the  most  part  chemically  formed  precipitates. 

Mineral  pseudomorphism,  that  is  to  say,  the  assumption  by  one 
mineral  substance  of  the  crystalline  form  of  another,  may  arise  in 
several  ways.  First  of  these  is  the  filling  up  of  a  mould  left  by 
the  solution  or  decomposition  of  an  imbedded  crystal,  a  process 
which  sometimes  takes  place  in  mineral  veins,  where  the  processes 
of  solution  and  deposition  can  be  freely  carried  on.  Allied  to 
this,  is  the  mineralization  of  organic  remains,  where  carbonate 
of  lime  or  silica,  for  example,  fills  the  pores  of  wood.  When  sub- 
sequent decay  removes  the  woody  tissue,  the  vacant  spaces  may, 
in  their  turn,  be  filled  by  the  same  or  another  species.  *  In  the 
second  place,  we  may  consider  pseudomorphs  ftom  alteration, 
wliich  arc  the  result  of  a  gradual  change  in  the  composition  of  a 
mineral  species.  This  process  is  exemplified  in  the  conversion  of 
feldspar  into  kaolin  by  the  loss  of  its  alkali  and  a  portion  of  sil- 
ica, and  the  fixation  of  water,  or  in  the  change  of  chalybite  into 
limonite  by  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid  and  the  absorption  of  water 
and  oxygen. 

The  doctrine  of  pseudomorphism  by  alteration  as  taught  by  Gus- 
taf  Rose,  Ilaidinger,  Blum,  Volger,  Rammclsberg,  Dana,  Bischof, 
and  many  others,  leads  them,  however,  to  admit  still  greater  and 
more  remarkable  changes  than  these,  and  to  maintain  the  possi- 
bility of  converting  almost  any  silicate  into  any  other.  Thus,  by 
referring  to  the  pages  of  Bischofs  Lehrbuch  der  Geognosie,  it  will 
be  found  that  serpentine  is  said  to  exist  as  a  pseudomorph  after  au- 
gite,  hornblende,  olivine,  chondrodite,  garnet,  mica,  and  probably 
also  after  labradorite,  and  even  orthoclase.  Serpentine  rock  or  oph- 
iolite  is  supposed  to  have  resulted,  in  different  cases,  ftom  the  al- 
teration of  honiblendc-rock,  diorite,  granulite  and  even  granite. 
Not  only  silicates  of  protoxyds  and  aluminous  silicates  are  con- 
ceived to  be  capable  of  this  transformation,  but  probably  also 
quartz  itself ;  at  least,  Blum  asserts  that  meerschaum,  a  closely  re- 

*  Hunt  on  the  Silicillcation  of  Fosiilf,  Canadian  Naturalist,  new  series,  1, 46. 
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lated  silicate  of  magnesia,  which  sometimes  accompanies  serpen- 
tine, results  from  the  alteration  of  flint ;  while  according  to  Rose, 
seqKjntine  may  even  be  produced  from  dolomite,  which  we  are 
told  is  itself  produced  by  the  alteration  of  limestone.  But  this  is 
not  all,  —  feldspar  may  replace  carbonate  of  lime,  and  carbonate 
of  lime,  feldspar,  so  that,  according  to  Volger,  some  gneissoid  lime- 
stones are  probably  formed  from  gneiss  by  the  substitution  of 
calcite  for  orthoclase.  In  this  way,  we  are  led  from  gneiss  or 
granite  to  limestone,  from  limestone  to  dolomite,  and  from  dolo- 
mite to  serpentine,  or  more  directly  from  granite,  granulite  or 
diorite  to  serpentine  at  once,  without  passing  through  the  inter- 
mediate stages  of  limestone  and  dolomite,  till  we  are  ready  to 
exclaim  in  the  words  of  Goethe  :  — 

'*  Mich  Kngstigt  das  VerTangliche 
Im  widrigen  GescliwKtx, 
Wo  Xichta  verhan-ct,  Alles  flieht. 
Wo  HChon  yerschwunden  was  man  sicht/'* 

which  we  may  thus  translate  :  — "I  am  vexed  with  the  sophistry  in 
their  contrary  jargon,  where  nothing  endures,  but  all  is  fugitive, 
and  where  what  we  see  has  already  passed  away." 

hy  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  on  which  this  general  tlieorj- 
of  pseudomorphism  by  a  slow  process  of  alteration  in  minerals,  has 
]>een  based  are,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  examples  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  mineral  envelopment,  so  well  studied  by  Delesse  in 
his  essay  on  Pseudomoq)hs,t  and  ma}'  be  considered  under  two 
heads:  —  first,  that  of  symmetrical  envelopment,  in  which  one 
mineral  species  is  so  enclosed  within  the  other  that  the  two  ap|>ear 
to  form  a  single  crystalline  individual.  Examples  of  this  are  seen 
when  prisms  of  cyanite  are  surrounded  by  staurolite,  or  staurolite 
crvst4ils  completely  enveloped  in  those  of  cyanite,  the  vertical  axes 
of  the  two  prisms  corresponding.  Similar  cases  are  seen  in  the 
enclosure  of  a  prism  of  red  in  an  envelope  of  green  tourmaline,  of 
allanite  in  epidote,  and  of  various  minerals  of  the  pyroxene  group 
in  one  another.  The  occurrence  of  muscovite  in  lepidolite,  and 
of  margarodite  in  lepidomelane,  or  the  inverse,  are  well-known 
examples,  and,  according  to  Scheerer,  the  crystallization  of  serpen- 
tine around  a  nucleus  of  olivine  is  a  similar  case.  This  phenome- 
non of  symmetrical  envelopment,  as  remarked  by  Delesse,  shows 


^Chincsipcli-Deutsche  Jahres  iind  Tages  Zcitcn,  xi. 
t  Annale8  des  Mines,  V,  xvi,  317-302. 
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itself  With  species  which  are  generally  Isomorphous  or  homoeomor- 
phous,  and  of  related  chemical  composition.  Allied  to  this  is  the 
repeated  alternation  of  crystalline  laminae  of  related  species,  as 
in  perthite,  the  crystalline  cleavable  masses  of  which  consist  of 
thin,  alternating  layers  of  orthoclasc  and  albite. 

Very  unlike  to  the  above  are  those  cases  of  envelopment  in 
which  no  relations  of  crystalline  symmetry  nor  of  similar  chemi- 
cal constitution  can  be  traced.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  seen  in 
garnet  crystals,  the  walls  of  which  are  shells,  sometimes  no 
tliicker  than  paper,  enclosing  in  different  cases,  crystalline  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  epidote,  chlorite  or  quartz.  In  like  manner,  crystal- 
line shells  of  leucite  enclose  feldspar,  hollow  prisms  of  tourmaline 
are  filled  with  crystals  of  mica  or  witli  hydrous  peroxyd  of  iron, 
an<l  crystals  of  beryl  with  a  granular  mixture  of  orthoclasc  and 
quartz,  holding  small  crystals  of  garnet  and  tourmaline,  a  compo- 
sition identical  with  the  enclosing  granitic  veinstone.  *  Similar 
shells  of  galenite  and  of  zircon,  having  the  external  forms  of 
these  species,  are  also  found  filled  with  calcite.  In  many  of  these 
cases  the  process  seems  to  have  been  first  the  formation  of  a  hol- 
low mould  or  skeleton-crystal  (a  phenomenon  sometimes  observed 
in  salts  crystallizing  from  solutions),  the  cavity  being  subsequently 
filled  with  other  matters.  Such  a  process  is  conceivable  in  free 
crystals  found  in  veins,  as  for  example,  galenite,  zircon,  tourmaline, 
beryl  and  some  examples  of  garnet,  but  is  not  so  intelligible  in  the 
case  of  those  garnets  imbedded  in  mica-schist,  studied  by  Delesse, 
which  enclosed  within  their  crystalline  shells  irregular  masses  of 
white  quartz,  with  some  little  admixture  of.  garnet.  Delesse  con- 
ceives these  and  similar  cases  to  be  produced  by  a  process  analogous 
to  that  seen  in  the  crystallization  of  calcite  in  the  Fontainebleau 
sandstone  ;  where  the  quartz  grains,  mechanically  enclosed  in  well- 
defined  rhombohedral  crystals,  equal,  according  to  him,  sixty-five 
per  cent.,  of  the  mass.  Very  similar  to  these  are  the  crj'stalloids 
with  the  form  of  orthoclasc,  which  sometimes  consist  in  large  part 
of  a  granular  mixture  of  quartz,  mica  and  orthoclasc,  with  a  little 
cassiteritc,  and  in  other  cases,  contain  two-thirds  their  weight  of 
the  latter  mineral,  with  an  admixture  of  orthoclasc  and  quartz. 
Crystals  with  the  form  of  scapolite,  but  made  up,  in  a  great  part,  of 
mica,  seem  to  be  like  cases  of  envelopment,  in  which  a  small  pro- 
portion of  one  substance  in  the  act  of  crystallization,  compels  in- 

*  Report  Geol.  Sunrey  of  Canada,  186G,  page  189. 
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to  ita  own  crystitlUne  form  a  large  portion  of  some  foreign  inftt«rialt' 
n'hicli  niHy  even  bo  mask  the  orystalliziug  element  that  lliU  be- 
comes overlooked,  as  of  aecoiidftry  importance.  The  snIistHnoc 
which,  under  the  name  of  houghite,  has  been  described  ns  nn  al- 
tered spinel,  is  found  by  analysis  to  be  an  admixture  of  volllincrite 
with  a  variable  proportion  of  spinel,  which,  in  some  specimens,  does 
not  exceed  eight  per  cent.,  but  to  which,  nevertlieless,  these  crj'stal' 
loida  appear  to  owe  their  more  or  less  complete  octohedral  form.  • 
The  above  eharacteristic  examples  of  svmmetricHl  and  asymmet- 
rical envelopment  are  cited  from  a  great  number  of  others  which 
might  have  been  mentioned.  Verj-  many  of  these  are  by  the  pseu- 
domorphists  regarded  as  results  of  partial  alteration.  Thus,  in 
the  case  of  associated  crystals  of  audnlusite  aud  cyanitc.  Bischof 
does  not  hesitate  to  maintain  the  derivation  of  andalusite  fVoin 
the  latter  speoioa  by  an  elimination  of  quartz  ;  more  than  this,  as 
the  andidusite  in  question  occurs  in  a  granite-lilie  rock,  he  sug- 
gests that  itself  is  a  product  of  the  alteration  of  ortlioclase.  In 
like  manner  the  mica,  which  in  some  cases  coats  tourmaline,  nntl 
in  others,  llUs  hollow  prisms  of  this  mineral,  is  supposed  to  result 
(tom  a  subsequent  alteration  of  crystallized  tourmaline.  Ho  in 
the  case  of  shells  of  leueitc  filled  with  feldspar,  or  of  garnet  en- 
cloaing  epidot«,  or  chlorite,  or  quarts,  a  similar  transformation  of 
the  interior  is  supposed  to  have  been  mysteriously  effected,  while 
the  external  portion  of  the  crystal  remains  intact.  Again  the  ag- 
gregates of  tinstone,  quartz  and  orthocluse  having  the  form  of  the 
latter,  are,  by  Bischof  and  his  school,  looked  upon  as  results  of  a 
partial  alteration  of  previously  formed  ortlioclase  crystals.  It 
needed  only  to  extend  this  view  to  the  crystals  ol'  calcite  enclos- 
ing sand-grains,  and  regard  these  as  the  result  of  a  partial  alter- 
ation of  the  carbonate  of  lime.  There  is  absolutely  no  proof 
that  those  hard  crystalline  substances  can  undergo  the  changes 
supposed,  or  can  be  absorbed  and  modified  like  the  tissues  of  u 
living  organism.  It  may,  moreover,  be  confidently  alTinne^l  that 
the  obvious  facts  of  envelopment  ^'^  adequate  to  explain  all  the 
cases  of  association  u|Kin  which  this  hypothesis  of  pseudomotphiam 
Ijy  alteration,  has  been  based.  Why  the  change  should  extend  to 
some  parts  of  a  crystal  and  not  to  others,  why  in  some  cases  the 
exterior  of  the  crystal  is  altered,  while  in  others  the  centre  alone 
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is  removed  and  replaced  by  a  different  material,  are  questions 
which  the  advocates  of  this  fancif\il  hypothesis  have  not  explained. 
As  taught  by  Blum  and  Bischof,  however,  these  views  of  the  al- 
teration of  mineral  species  have  not  only  been  generally  accepted 
but  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  generally  received  theory  of  rock- 
metamorphism. 

Protests  against  the  views  of  this  school  have,  however,  not  been 
wanting.  Scheerer,  in  1846,  in  his  researches  in  Polymeric  Iso- 
morphism,* attempted  to  show  that  iolite  and  aspasiolite,  a  hy- 
drous species  which  had  been  looked  upon  as  resulting  from  its  al- 
teration, were  isomorphous  species  crystallizing  together,  and,  in 
like  manner,  that  the  association  of  olivine  and  serpentine  in  the 
same  crystal,  at  Snarum  in  Norway,  was  a  case  of  envelopment  of 
two  isomorphous  species.  In  both  of  these  instances  he  main- 
tained the  existence  of  isomorphous  relations  between  silicates  in 
which  3H0  replaced  MgO.  He  hence  rejected  the  view  of  Gustaf 
Rose  that  these  serpentine  crystals  were  results  of  the  alteration 
of  olivine,  and  supported  his  own  by  reasons  drawn  from  the  con- 
ditions  in  which  the  cr^'^stals  occur.  In  1853  I  took  up  this  ques- 
tion and  endeavored  to  show  that  these  cases  of  isomorphism 
described  by  Scheerer,  entered  into  a  more  general  law  of  isomor- 
phism pointed  out  by  me  among  homologous  compounds  differing 
in  their  formulas  by  nM20j  (M  =  hydrogen  or  a  metal).  I  in-  • 
sisted,  moreover,  on  its  bearing  upon  the  received  views  of  the 
alteration  of  minerals,  and  remarked,  ''The  generally  admitted  no- 
tions of  pseudomorphism  seem  to  have  originated  in  a  too  exclu- 
sive plutonism,  and  require  such  varied  hyi)otheses  to  explain  the 
different  cases,  that  we  are  led  to  seek  for  some  more  simple  ex- 
planation and  to  find  it,  in  many  instances,  in  the  association  and 
crystallizing  together  of  homologous  and  isomorphous  species."  f 
Subsequentl}',  in  1860,  I  combated  the  view  of  Bischof,  adopted 
by  Dana,  that ''  regional  mctamorphism  is  pseudomorpliism  on  a 
grand  scale,"  in  the  following  terms :  — 

"  The  ingenious  speculations  of  Bischof  and  others,  on  the  pos- 
sible alteration  of  mineral  species  by  the  action  of  various  saline 
and  alkaline  solutions,  may  pass  for  what  they  are  worth,  although 
we  are  satisfied  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  cases 
of  pseudomorphism  in  silicates  are  purely  imaginary,  and,  when 

*  Pogg.  Annal.,  Ixvili,  319. 
t  Pogg.  Annal.,  Ixrlii,  819. 
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real,  nre  but  local  and  accidental  ]>hciiomena.  Bischofs  notion 
of  the  pBeudomorphiain  of  silicates  like  feldepurs  aud  pyroxvuCA. 
pre9lip|K>ses  the  existence  of  crystalline  rocks,  whose  generation 
this  iiepfiiniBt  never  attempts  to  explain,  but  takes  his  starting- 
point  IVom  a  plutonic  basis." 

I  then  asserted  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  iu  regional  uietu- 
morphism  is  the  conversion  of  sedimentary  strata,  "derived  by 
chemical  and  mechanical  agencies  from  the  ocean-waters  and  pre- 
existing crystalline  rocks  into  aggregations  of  crystalline  silicates. 
These  metamoqthic  rocks,  once  formed,  are  liable  to  altcratiou 
only  by  local  and  superficial  agencies,  and  are  not,  like  the  tissues 
of  a  living  organism,  subject  to  incessant  transformations,  th« 
psendbinor|ihism  of  Jlischof."  • 

1  hail  not,  at  that  time,  seen  the  essay  by  Delesse  on  I'seudo* 
morphs  already  referred  to,  published  in  11359,  in  which  he  main- 
tained views  similar  to  those  set  forth  by  me  in  1H53  and  IK80, 
declaring  that  much  of  what  had  been  regarded  as  pseudomor- 
phism had  no  other  basis  than  the  observed  associations  of  miner- 
als, and  that  often  ''  the  so-calleit  mctamorphism  finds  its  natnrAl 
explanation  in  envelopment."  These  views  he  ably  and  ingeni- 
ously defended  by  a  careftd  discussion  of  the  whole  range  of  facts 
belonging  to  the  history  of  the  subject. 

My  own  expression  of  opinion  on  this  question,  in  1853,  had 
been  privately  criticised,  and  I  had  been  chained  with  a  want  of 
comprehension  of  the  question.  It  was,  therefore,  with  no  small 
pleasure,  that  1  not  only  saw  my  views  so  ablj'  support^^d  by 
Delesse,  but  read  the  language  of  Carl  Fricdrich  Naumann,  who 
in  1861  wrote  to  Delesse  as  follows,  referring  to  his  essay  just 
noticed :  — 

"You  have  renderetl  a  veritable  service  to  sdence  in  restricting 
pseudomorphs  to  their  true  limits,  and  separating  what  had  been 
erroneously  united  to  them.  As  yon  have  remarked,  envelop- 
ments have,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  in  common  with  pseudo- 
morphs, and  it  is  inconceivable  that  tbey  have  been  united  by  so 
many  mineralogists  and  geologists.  It  appears  to  me,  moreover, 
that  they  commit  an  analogous  error,  when  thoy  regard  gneisses, 
amphibolites,  etc.,  as  being,  all  of  them,  the  results  of  metainor- 
phic  epigencsis,  and  not  original  rocks.  It  is  precisely  lievause 
pseudomorphism  has  been  so  often  confounded  with  metamorphism 
that  this  error  has  found  acceptance.    I  only  ailmit  a  pseudomorph 
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where  there  is  some  crystal  the  form  of  which  has  been  preserved. 
There  are  very  many  metamorphic  substances  which  are,  in  no  sense 
of  the  word,  pseudomorphs.  Had  the  name  of  crystalloid  been 
chosen,  instead  of  pseudomorph,  this  confusion  would  certainly 
have  never  found  its  way  into  the  science.  I  think,  with  you,  that 
the  envelopment  of  two  minerals  is  most  generally  explained  by 
a  contemporaneous  and  original  crystallization.  Secondary  envel- 
opments, however,  exist,  and  such  may  be  called  pseudomorphs 
or  crystalloids,  if  they  reproduce  exactly  the  form  of  the  crystal 
enveloped,  whether  this  last  still  remains,  or  has  entirely  disap- 
peared." * 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  view  of  Delesse  and  Nau- 
mann,  viz. :  that  the  so-called  cases  of  pseudomorphism,  on  which 
the  theory  of  metamorphism  by  alteration  has  been  built,  are, 
for  the  most  part,  examples  of  association  and  envelopment,  and 
the  result  of  a  contemporaneous  and  original  crystallization,  —  is 
identical  with  the  view  suggested  by  Scheerer,  and  generalized  by 
myself  long  before,  when,  in  1853,  I  sought  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena in  question  by  ^^  the  association  and  crystallizing  together 
of  homologous  and  isomorphous  species." 

Later,  in  1862,  I  wrote  as  follows :  — 

^^Pseudomorphism,  which  is  the  change  of  one  mineral  species 
into  another,  by  the  introduction  or  the  elimination  of  some  ele- 
ment or  elements,  presupposes  metamorphism  (t.  ^.,  metamorphic 
or  crystalline  rocks),  since  only  definite  mineral  species  can  be  the 
subjects  of  this  process.  To  confound  metamorphism  with  pseu- 
domorphism, as  Bischof,  and  others  after  him  have  done,  is  there- 
fore an  error.  It  may  be  farther  remarked,  that,  although  certain 
pseudomorphic  changes  may  take  place  in  some  mineral  species, 
in  veins  and  near  the  surface,  the  alteration  of  great  masses  of 
silicated  rocks  by  such  a  process  is  as  yet  an  unproved  hypoth- 
esis." f 

Thus  this  unproved  theory  of  pseudomorphism,  as  taught  by 
Bischof,  docs  not,  even  if  admitted  to  its  fullest  extent,  advance 
us  a  single  step  towards  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  origin 
of  the  various  silicates,  which,  singly  or  intermingled,  make  up 
beds  in  the  crystalline  schists.  Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  serpentine  results  from  the  alteration  of  olivine  or 
labradorite,  and  steatite  or  chlorite  ft'om  hornblende,  the  origin  of 

*BaU.  Soc.  Geo],  de  France,  II,  xviii,  678. 

t  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Crystalline  Rocks  of  Canada,  p.  80,  London  Exhibition,  1868 ; 
also,  Dublin  Quar.  Journal,  July  1863,  and  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  II,  xxxTi,  218. 
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these  anhydrous  silicates,  which  are  the  subjects  of  the  supposed 
change,  is  still  unaccounted  for.  The  explanation  of  this  short- 
sightedness is  not  for  to  seek ;  as  already  remarked,  Bischof, 
although  a  professed  neptunist,  starts  from  a  plutonic  basis. 
When  the  epigenic  origin  of  serpentine  and  its  related  rocks  was 
first  taught,  these  were  reganled  as  eruptive  and  unstratified,  and 
it  was  easy  to  imagine  intnidcd  masses  of  dioritic  and  fcldspathic 
rocks,  which  had  become  the  subjects  of  alteration.  As,  however, 
the  progress  of  careAil  investigation  in  the  field  has  shown  the 
stratified  character  of  these  serpentines,  diallagc-rocks,  steatites, 
etc.,  and  their  intercalation  among  limestones,  argillites,  quartz- 
ites,  gneisses,  and  mica-schists,  and  even  among  fcldspathic  and 
hornblendic  strata,  we  are  forced  to  reject,  with  Naumann,  the 
notion  of  their  epigenic  derivation,  and  to  regard  them  as  original 
rocks. 

This  view  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  metamor- 
phism  as  defined  by  me  in  18G0*  (ante^  page  40).  We  must  either 
admit  that  these  crystalline  schists  were  created  as  we  find  them, 
or  suppose  that  the}'  were  once  sands,  clays,  marls,  etc. ;  in 
a  word,  sediments  of  chemical  and  mechanical  origin,  which 
b}'  a  subsequent  process  have  been  consolidated  and  crystallized. 
Whence,  then,  come  these  silicates  of  magnesia,  lime,  and  iron, 
which  are  the  sources  of  serpentine,  hornblende,  steatite,  chlorite, 
etc.  ?  This  is  the  question  which  I  proposed  in  that  same  year, 
when,  after  discussing  the  results  of  my  examinations  of  the  ter- 
tiary rocks  near  Paris,  containing  layers  of  a  h^'drous  silicate  of 
magnesia  related  to  talc  in  composition,  among  unaltered  lime- 
stones and  clays,  I  remarked  that  it  is  evident  "  such  silicates 
mav  be  fonncd  in  basins  at  the  earth's  surface,  bv  reactions 
between  magnesian  solutions  and  dissolved  silica ; "  and,  after 
some  farther  discussion,  said  ''farther  iuciuiries  in  this  direc- 
tion may  show  to  what  extent  certain  rocks  composed  of  calca- 
reous and  magnesian  silicates  may  be  directly  formed  in  the 
moist  wa\\"t  Subsequently,  in  a  paper  on  "The  Origin  of 
some  Magnesian  and  Aluminous  Kocks,"  printed  in  the  "Cana- 
dian Naturalist"  for  June,  1800, J  T  repeated  these  considerations, 
refeiTing  to  the  well-known  fact  that  silicates  of  lime,  magnesia 


•Amor.  Jour.  Sci..  II,  xxx,  135. 
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and  iron-oxyd  are  deposited  during  the  evaporation  of  natural 
waters,  including  those  of  alkaline  springs  and  of  the  Ottawa 
River.  Having  described  the  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  mag- 
nesian  silicate,  sepiolite,  in  the  Paris  basin,  and  the  related 
quincite,  containing  some  iron-oxyd  and  disseminated  in  lime- 
stone, I  suggested  that  while  steatite  has  been  derived  from  a 
compound  like  sepiolite,  the  source  of  serpentine  was  to  be  sought 
in  another  silicate  richer  in  magnesia ;  and,  moreover,  that  chlo- 
rite, imless  the  result  of  a  subsequent  reaction  between  clay  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  was  directly  formed  by  a  process  analogous 
to  that  which  (according  to  Scheercr)  has,  in  recent  times,  caused 
the  deposition  from  waters  of  neolite,  a  hydrous  alumino-magne- 
sian  silicate  approaching  to  chlorite  in  composition,*  "the  type  of 
a  reaction  which  formerly  generated  beds  of  chlorite  in  the  same 
way  as  those  of  sepiolite  or  talc."  Delesse,  subsequently,  in  1861, 
in  his  essay  on  Rock-Metamorphism  insisted  upon  the  sepio- 
litcs  or  so-called  magnesian  marls,  as  probably  the  source  of 
steatite,  and  suggested  the  derivation  of  serpentine,  chlorite,  and 
other  related  minerals  of  the  crystalline  schists,  f^om  deposits 
approaching  these  marls  in  composition.f  He  recalled,  also,  the 
occiu'rence  of  chromic  oxyd,  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  these 
magnesian  minerals,  in  the  hydrated  iron  ores  of  the  same  geo- 
logical horizon  with  the  magnesian  marls  in  France.  Delesse  did 
not,  however,  attempt  to  account  for  the  origin  of  these  deposits 
of  magnesian  marls,  in  explanation  of  which  I  afterwards  verified 
Bischofs  observations  on  the  sparing  solubility  of  silicate  of 
magnesia,  and  showed  that  silicate  of  soda,  or  even  artificial  hy- 
drated silicate  of  lime,  when  added  to  waters  containing  magne- 
sian chlorid  or  sulphate,  gives  rise,  by  double  decomposition,  to  a 
very  insoluble  magnesian  silicate.  J 

To  explain  the  generation  of  silicates  like  labradorite,  scapo- 
lite,  garnet,  and  saussurite,  I  suggested  that  double  aluminous 
silicates  allied  to  the  zeolites  might  have  been  formed,  and  subse- 
quently rendered  anhydrous.  The  production  of  zeolitic  minerals 
observed  by  Daubr6e  at  Plombieres  and  Luxeuil  by  the  action  of 
a  silicated  alkaline  water  on  the  masonry  of  ancient  Roman  baths, 
was  appealed  to  by  way  of  illustration.     It  had  there  been  shown 

*  Fogg.  Anna].,  Ixxi,  288. 
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by  Daubr^e  that  the  elements  of  the  zeolites  had  been  derived  in 
part  from  the  waters,  and  in  part  IVora  the  mortar  and  oven  tbc 
clay  or  tbe  bricks,  which  had  been  attacked,  and  had  entered  into 
combination  with  the  soluble  inatterB  of  the  water  to  fonn  ohnba* 
zite.  I,  however,  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  another  source  of 
silicat«d  minerals,  upon  which  1  had  insisted  8ino«  1857,  viz. : 
tbe  reaction  between  silicious  or  argillaceous  matters  and  earthy 
carbonates  in  the  presence  of  alkaline  solutions.  Numerous  ex- 
periments showed  that  when  solutions  of  an  alkaline  carbonate 
were  hciitctl  with  n  mixture  of  silica  and  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
the  alkaline  silicate  formed  acted  Lii)on  the  latter,  yielding  a  sili- 
cate of  magnesia,  and  regenerating  the  alkaline  carbonate  ;  which, 
without  entering  into  penuauent  combination,  was  the  medium 
thivngh  whitrh  the  union  of  the  silica  and  the  magnesia  was  ef- 
fected. In  this  way  I  endeavored  to  explain  the  alteration,  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  great  intrusive  mass  of  dolerite,  of  a  gray  SiluruiD 
limestone,  which  contained,  besides  a  little  carbonate  of  magne- 
sia and  iron-oxyd,  a  portion  of  very  silicious  matter,  consisting 
apparently  of  comminuted  orthoclasc  and  quartz.  In  place  of 
this,  there  had  been  developed  in  the  limestone,  near  its  contact 
with  the  dolerite,  an  amorphous  greenish  basic  silicate,  which  had 
seemingly  resulted  from  tlie  union  of  the  silica  and  alumina  with 
the  iron-oxyd,  the  magnesia  and  a  portion  of  lime.  By  the  crys- 
tallization of  the  products  thus  generatetl  it  was  conceived  that 
minerals  like  hornblende,  garnet  and  cpidote  might  be  developed 
iu  earthy  sediments,  and  many  cases  of  local  alteration  explained. 
Inasmuch  as  the  reaction  described  required  the  intervention  of 
alkaline  solutions,  rocks  from  which  these  were  excluded  would 
escape  change,  although  the  other  conditions  might  not  be  want> 
ing.  The  natural  associations  of  minerals,  moreover,  led  me  to 
suggest  that  alkaline  solutions  might  favor  the  crystallization  of 
aluminous  silicates,  and  thus  convert  mechanical  sediments  into 
gneisses  and  mica-schists.  The  ingenious  experiments  of  Dan- 
br^c  on  the  part  which  solutions  of  alkaline  silicates,  at  elevated 
temperatures,  may  play  in  the  formation  of  crystallized  ininerala, 
such  as  feldspar  and  pyroxene,  were  posterior  to  my  early  publi- 
cations on  the  subject,  and  Ihlly  juatiHed  the  importance  which, 
early  in  18,57,  I  attributed  to  the  intervention  of  alkaline  silicates 
in  the  formation  of  crystalline  silicated  minerals.* 
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While,  however,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  solutions  of 
alkaline  silicates  or  carbonates  have  been  efficient  agents  in  the 
crystallization  and  molecular  re-arrangement  of  ancient  sediments, 
and  have  also  played  an  important  part  in  that  local  alteration  of 
sediQientary  strata  which  is  often  observed  in  the  vicinity  of  intru- 
sive rocks,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  agency  of  these  solutions  is 
less  universal  than  once  supposed  by  Daubree  and  myself,  and  will 
not  account  for  the  formation  of  various  silicated  rocks  found 
among  crystalline  schists,  such  as  serpentine,  hornblende,  steatite 
and  chlorite.  When  I  commenced  the  study  of  these  crystalline 
strata  I  was  led,  in  accordance  with  the  almost  universally  received 
opinion  of  geologists,  to  regard  them  as  resulting  from  a  subse- 
quent alteration  of  paleozoic  sediments,  which,  according  to  differ- 
ent authorities,  were  of  Cambrian,  Silurian  or  Devonian  age.  Thus 
in  the  Appalachian  region,  as  we  liave  already  seen,  they  have,  on 
supposed  stratigraphical  evidence,  been  successively  placed  at  the 
base,  at  the  summit,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  Lower  Silurian  or 
Champlain  division  of  the  New  York  system.  A  careful  chemical 
examination  among  the  unaltered  paleozoic  sediments,  which  in 
Canada  were  looked  upon  as  the  stratigraphical  equivalents  of  the 
bands  of  magnesian  silicates  in  these  crystalline  schists,  showed 
me,  however,  no  magnesian  rocks  except  certain  silicious  and 
ferniginous  dolomites.  From  a  consideration  of  reactions  which 
I  had  observed  to  take  place  in  such  admixtures  in  presence  of 
heated  alkaline  solutions,  and  from  the  composition  of  the  basic 
silicates  which  I  had  found  to  be  formed  in  silicious  limestones 
near  their  contact  with  eruptive  rocks,  I  was  led  to  suppose  that 
similar  actions,  on  a  grand  scale,  might  transform  these  silicious 
dolomites  of  the  unaltered  strata  into  crystalline  magnesian  sili- 
cates. 

Farther  researches,  however,  convinced  me  that  this  view  was 
inapplicable  to  the  crystalline  schists  of  the  Appalachians,  since, 
apart  from  the  geognostical  considerations  set  forth  in  the  previous 
part  of  this  paper,  I  found  that  these  same  crj'stalline  strata  hold 
beds  of  quartzose  dolomite  and  magnesian  carbonate,  associated  in 
such  intimate  relations  with  be<ls  of  serpentine,  diallage  and  stea- 
tite, as  to  forbid  the  notion  that  these  silicates  could  have  been 
generated  by  any  transformations  or  chemical  re-arrangement  of 
mixtures  like  the  accompanying  beds  of  quartzose  magnesian  car- 
bonates.   Hence  it  was  that  already,  in  1860,  as  shown  above,  I 
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announced  my  conclusion  that  serpentine,  chlorite  and  steatite  had 
been  derived  from  silicates  like  sepiolite,  directly  fonne<l  in  waters 
at  the  earth's  surface,  and  that  the  crystalline  schists  had  resulted 
from  the  consolidation  of  previously  formed  sediments,  partly 
chemical  and  partly  mechanical  in  their  origin.  The  latter  being 
chiefly  silico-aluminous,  took,  in  part,  the  fonns  of  gneiss  and  mica- 
schists,  while  from  the  more  argillaceous  strata,  poorer  in  alkali., 
•much  of  the  aluminous  silicate  crystallized  as  andalusite.  stanro- 
lite,  cyanite  and  garnet.  These  views  were  reiterated  in  18G3,* 
and  farther  in  1804,  in  the  following  language,  as  regards  the 
chemically-formed  sediments:  *'■  steatite,  serpentine,  pyroxene, 
hornblende,  and  in  many  cases,  garnet,  epidote  and  other  silicated 
minerals  are  formed  by  a  crystallization  and  molecular  re-arrange- 
ment of  silicates  generated  by  chemical  processes  in  waters  at  the 
earth's  surface."!  Their  alteration  and  crystallization  was  com- 
pared to  that  of  the  mechanically  formed  feld spathic,  silicious  and 
argillaceous  sediments  just  mentioned. 

The  direct  formation  of  the  crystalline  schists  from  an  acjueous 
magma  is  a  notion  which  belongs  to  an  early  period  in  geological 
theors'.  Delabeche  in  18341  conceived  that  they  were  thrown 
down  as  chemical  deposits  from  the  waters  of  the  heated  ocean, 
after  its  reaction  on  the  crust  of  the  cooling  globe,  and  before  the 
appearance  of  organic  life.  This  view  was  revived  by  Daubree  iii 
18()0.  Having  sought  to  explain  the  alteration  of  paleozoic  strata 
of  mechanical  origin,  by  the  action  of  heated  waters,  he  proceeds 
to  discuss  the  origin  of  the  still  more  ancient  crystalline  schists. 
The  first  precipitated  waters,  according  to  him,  acting  on  the  anhy- 
drous silicates  of  the  earth's  crust,  at  a  very  elevated  tem[)erature, 
and  at  a  great  pressure,  which  he  estimated  at  two  hundred  and 
fifty  atmospheres,  formed  a  magma,  from  which,  as  it  cooled,  were 
successively  deposited  the  various  strata  of  the  crystalline  schists.§ 
This  hypothesis,  violating,  as  it  does,  all  the  notions  which  sound 
theory  teaches  with  regard  to  the  chemistry  of  a  cooling  globe, 
has,  moreover,  to  encounter  grave  geognostical  dilliculties.  The 
pre-JSilurian  crystalline  rocks  belong  to  two  or  more  distinct  sys- 
tems of  dillerent  ages,  succeeding  each  other  in  discordant  strat- 
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ification.  The  whole  history  of  these  rocks,  moreover,  shows  that 
their  various  alternating  strata  were  deposited,  not  as  precipi- 
tates from  a  seething  solution,  but  under  conditions  of  sedimen- 
tation very  like  those  of  more  recent  times.  In  the  oldest  known 
of  them,  the  Laurentian  system,  great  limestone  formations  are 
interstratified  with  gneisses,  quartzites  and  even  with  conglom- 
erates. All  analogy,  moreover,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  even  at 
this  early  period,  life  existed  at  the  surface  of  the  planet.  Great 
acciunulatious  of  iron-oxyd,  beds  of  metallic  sulphids  and  of 
graphite,  exist  in  these  oldest  strata,  and  we  know  of  no  other 
agency  than  that  of  organic  matter,  capable  of  generating  these 
products. 

Bischof  had  already  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  which  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  seems  inevitable,  that  "  all  the  car- 
bon yet  known  to  occur  in  a  free  state,  can  only  be  regarded  as 
a  product  of  the  decomj)osition  of  carbonic  acid,  and  as  derived 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom."  He  farther  adds,  "living  plants 
decompose  carbonic  acid;  dead  organic  matters  decompose  "sul- 
phates, so  that,  like  carbon,  sulphur  appears  to  owe  its  existence 
in  a  free  state  to  the  organic  kingdom."*  As  a  decomposition 
(deoxidation)  of  sulphates  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  me- 
tallic sulphids,  the  presence  of  the  latter,  not  less  than  that  of 
free  sulphur  and  free  carbon,  depends  on  organic  bodies ;  the  part 
which  these  play  in  reducing  and  rendering  soluble  the  peroxyd  of 
iron,  and  in  the  production  of  iron  ores  is,  moreover,  well  known. 
It  was,  therefore,  that,  after  a  carefiil  study  of  these  ancient  rocks, 
I  declared  in  May,  1858,  that  a  great  mass  of  evidence  "points 
to  the  existence  of  organic  life,  even  during  the  Laurentian  or  so- 
called  azoic  period."  f 

This  prediction  was  soon  verified  in  the  discovery  of  the  Eozoon 
Canadense,  of  Dawson,  the  organic  character  of  which  is  now  ad- 
mitted by  all  zoologists  and  geologists  of  authority.  But  with 
this  discovery,  appeared  another  fact,  which  aflTorded  a  signal  veri- 
fication of  my  theory  as  to  the  origin  and  mode  of  deposition  of 
serpentine  and  pyroxene.  The  microscopic  and  chemical  re- 
searches of  Dawson  and  myself  showed  that  the  calcareous  skel- 
eton of  this  foraminiferal  organism  was  filled  with  the  one  or  the 
other  of  these  silicates  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  evident  that 

*  Bischof,  Lehrbncli,  Ist.  ed.,  II,  05.   Eni^llsh  ed.,  1, 258, 314. 
t  Amer.  Jonr.  Science,  II,  xxv,  486. 
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tliey  had  replaced  the  sarcwlc  of  the  aninial,  precisely  as  glaueo- 
nite  and  similar  silicates  have,  (Vom  the  .Silurian  timce  to  the  pres- 
ent, filled  and  injected  more  recent  foraminiferal  ekclotons.  1  re- 
called, in  connection  with  this  discovery  the  obaer\'atiouB  of 
Ehrenberg,  Mantell  and  Ilailej-,  and  the  more  recent  ones  of  Ponr- 
tales.  to  the  ell'ect  that  glaiiconite  or  some  similar  subslancc  occa- 
sionally fills  the  spines  of  Echini,  the  cuvities  of  corals  and  mUle- 
porcs,  ihe  canals  in  the  shells  of  Balanus,  and  even  forms  caste 
of  the  lioles  made  by  burrowing  sponges  (C'lionia)  and  worms. 
Tile  significance  of  these  facts  was  farther  illustrated  by  showinj; 
that  the  so-called  glaueonites  ditfer  considerably  in  coniiwsition, 
some  of  tbem  containing  more  or  less  alumina  or  magnesia,  autl 
one  from  the  tertiary  limestones  near  Paris  being,  according  to 
Berthier,  a  true  serpentine." 

These  facts  in  the  history  of  Eozoon,  were  first  made  known  ly   , 
me  in  May,  180J,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science,  and  siibAft^'l 
quently  more  in  detail,  Febniary,  1805,  in  a  commnnication  to  the  1 
Qeological  Society  of  London,  f    They  were  speedily  verified  by  ] 
Dr.  Giimbel,  who  was  then  eugage<l  in  the  study  of  the  ancient  | 
cr>'slalline  schists  of  Bavaria,  and  soon  recognized  the  existence^'^ 
in  tho  limestones  of  the  old  Ilerc^-nian  gneiss,  of  the  cbaract«rli 
tic  Eozoiiii  Canadense,  injected  with  silicates  in  a  manner  precis^ 
similar  to  that  observed  by  Dawson  and  myself.  J    Later,  in  1869,', 
Robert  HoIUnann  described  the  results  of  a  minute  chemical  exam- 
ination of  the  Eozoon  fVom  Raspcnau,  in  Bohemia,  confirming  the 
prenons  observations  in  Canada  and  Bavaria.     He  allowed  that 
the  calcareous  shell  of  the  Eozoon,  examined  by  him,  had  been  in- 
jected by  a  peculiar  silicate,  which  may  be  dcscrilied  as  related  in 
composition  both  to  glauconite  and  to  chlorite.    The  miLsses  of 
Eozoon  he  found  to  be  enclosed  an<i  wrapped  around  by  thin  al- 
ternating layers  of  a  green  magnesian  silicate  allied  to  picrosmtne, 
and  a  brown  non-magnesian  mineral,  which  proved  to  be  a  hy- 
drous silicate   of  alumina,  ferrous  osyd  and  alkalies,  related  to 
fahlunite,  or  more  nearly  to  jollyte  in  composition. g 

Still  more  recently,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  Dr.  Daw- 
son detected  a  mineral  insoluble  in  acids,  injecting  the  port's  of 

•Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  U,  xl,  3(iO,  Report  Geol.  Surrer  Canada,  ISCfl,  p.  au,  uiil  Qoar. 
UmI.  Joar.,  XXI,  Tl. 
I  Amor.  Jonr.  Bel.,  n,  xzirll.  Ul.    Qnnr.  Geol.  Jour.,  XXI.  K7. 
IProc,  BofalBarur.  AoaiLfor  IMS,  ana  Cui.NatDra[jBt,new  HrlwIIt.Sl. 
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crinoidal  stems  and  plates  in  a  paleozoic  limestone  from  New 
Brunswick,  which  is  made  up  of  organic  remains.  This  silicate 
which,  in  decalcified  specimens,  shows  in  a  beautiftil  manner  the 
intimate  structure  of  these  ancient  crinoids,  I  have  found  by  analy- 
sis to  be  a  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and  ferrous  oxyd,  with 
magnesia  and  alkalies,  closely  related  to  fahlunite  and  to  jollyte.* 
The  microscopic  examinations  of  Dr.  Dawson  show  that  this  sil- 
icate injected  the  pores  of  the  crinoidal  remains  and  some  of  the 
interstices  of  the  associated  shell-fragments,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  calcite  which  cements  the  mass.  I  have  since  found  a 
silicate  almost  identical  with  this,  occurring  under  similar  condi- 
tions in  an  Upper  Silurian  limestone  said  to  be  from  Llangedoc  in 
Wales. 

GiJmbel,  meanwhile,  in  the  essay  on  the  Laurentian  rocks  of  Ba- 
varia, in  18()(),  already  referred  to,  ftilly  recognizee!  the  truth  of 
the  views  which  I  had  put  forward,  both  with  regard  to  mineralog}' 
of  P^ozoon  and  to  the  origin  of  the  crj'stalline  schists.  His  results 
are  still  farther  detailed  in  his  Geognost.  Besclireibxing  dea  ostbayeriS' 
cites  Grenzegebi'rges^  1868,  p.  833.  Credner,  moreover,  as  he  tells 
U8,t  had  already  from  his  miueralogical  and  lithological  studies, 
been  led  to  admit  my  views  as  to  the  original  formation  of  serpen- 
tine, p^Toxene  and  similar  silicates  (which  he  cites  from  my  paper 
of  18G5,  above  refened  to  J),  when  he  found  that  Giimbel  had  ar- 
rived at  similar  conclusions.  The  views  of  the  latter,  as  cited  by 
Credner  from  the  work  just  referred  to,  are  in  substance  as  fol- 
lows: — The  crj'stalline  schists,  with  their  interstratified  layers, 
have  all  the  characters  of  altered  sedimentary  deposits,  and  from 
their  mode  of  occurrence  cannot  be  of  igneous  origin,  nor  the  result 
of  epigenic  action.  The  originally  formed  sediments  are  conceived 
to  have  been  amorphous,  and  under  moderate  heat  and  pressure  to 
have  arranged  themselves,  and  crystallized,  generating  various 
mineral  species  in  their  midst  by  a  change,  which,  to  distinguish  it 
from  metamorphism  ])y  an  epigenic  process,  Giimbel  happily  des- 
ignates (liagpnesis. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  tliese  views,  the  conclusions 
from  the  recent  studies  of  Giimbel  in  Germany  and  Credner  in 
North  America,  are  identical  with  those  put  forth  b^'^  me  in  1860. 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  Ill,  I,  379. 
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At  tho  early  periods  in  wliich  the  materials  of  the  ancient  crys- 
talline schists  were  accumulated,  it  caimot  be  doubted  that  the 
chemical  processes  which  generated  silicates  were  much  more  ac- 
tive than  in  more  recent  times.  The  heat  of  the  earth's  crust 
was  probably  then  far  greater  than  at  present,  while  a  high  tem- 
perature prevailed  at  comparatively  small  depths,  and  thermal 
waters  abounded.  A  denser  atmosphere,  charged  with  carbonic 
acid  gas,  must  also  have  contributed  to  maintain,  at  the  earth's 
surface,  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  though  one  not  incomj)atible 
with  the  existence  of  organic  life.  *  Tiicse  conditions  must  have 
favored  many  chemical  processes,  which,  in  later  times,  have 
nearly  ceased  to  operate.  Hence  we  find  that  subsciiuently  to 
the  eozoic  times,  silicated  rocks  of  clearlv  marked  chemical  ori- 
gin  are  comparatively  rare.  In  the  mechanical  sediments  of  later 
periods  certain  cr^'stalline  minerals  ma}^  be  developed  by  a  process 
of  molecular  re-arrangement  —  diagencsis.  These  are,  in  the  feld- 
spatiiic  and  aluminous  sediments,  orthodase,  muscovite,  garnet, 
staurolite,  cyanit^  and  chiastolite,  and  in  the  more  basic  sedi- 
ments, homblendic  minerals.  It  is  possible  that  these  latter  and 
similar  silicates  may  sometimes  be  generated  by  reactions  between 
silica  on  the  one  hand,  and  carbonates  and  oxyds,  on  the  other, 
as  already'  pointed  out  in  some  cases  of  local  alteration.  Such  a 
case  may  appl}'  to  more  or  less  homblendic  gneisses,  for  example, 
but  no  sediments,  not  of  direct  chemical  origin,  are  pure  enough 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  great  beds  of  serpentine,  pyroxene,  stea- 
tite, labradorite,  etc.,  which  abound  in  the  ancient  crystalline 
schists.  Tluis,  while  the  materials  for  producing,  by  diagenesis, 
the  aluminous  silicates  just  mentioned,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
mud  and  clay-rocks  of  all  ages,  the  chemically  formed  silicates, 
capable  of  crystallizing  into  pyroxene,  talc,  serpentine,  etc.,  have 
only  been  formed  under  special  conditions. 

The  same  reasoning!:  which  led  me  to  maintain  the  theorv  of  an 
original  formation  of  the  mineral  silicates  of  the  crystalline  schists, 
induced  me  to  question  the  received  notion  of  the  epigenic  origin 
of  gypsums  and  magnesian  limestones  or  dolomites.  The  inter- 
stratification  of  dolomites  and  pure  limestones,  and  the  enclosure 
of  pebl)les  of  the  latter  in  a  paste  of  crystalline  dolomite,  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  show  that  in  tliese  cases,  at  least,  dolo- 
mites have  not  been  formed  b}-  the  alteration  of  pure  limestones. 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  II,  xxxyi,  396. 
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The  first  results  of  a  very  long  series  of  experiments  and  inquiries 
into  the  history  of  g\T)sum,  were  published  by  me  in  1859,  and 
farther  researches,  reiterating  and  confirming  my  previous  conclu- 
sions, appeared  in  18CG.*  In  these  two  papers,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
found  that  the  following  facts  in  the  history  of  dolomite  are  es- 
tablished, viz. :  first,  its  origin  in  nature  by  direct  sedimentation, 
and  not  by  the  alteration  of  non-magnesian  limestones ;  second, 
its  artificial  production  by  the  direct  union  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  hydrous  carbonate  of  magnesia,  at  a  gentle  heat,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  water.  As  to  the  sources  of  the  hydrous  magnesian  car- 
bonate, T  have  endeavored  to  show  that  it  is  fonned  fVom  the 
maguesian  chlorid  or  sulphate  of  the  sea  or  other  saline  waters  in 
two  ways  :  —  first,  b^''  the  action  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  found 
in  many  natural  waters  ;  this,  after  converting  all  soluble  lime-salts 
into  insoluble  carbonate,  forms  a  comparatively  soluble  bicarbon- 
ate of  magnesia,  from  which  a  hydrous  car])onate  slowly  separates  : 
second,  by  the  action  of  bicarbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  which, 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia  gives  rise  to  gypsum  ;  this  first  crystal- 
lizes out,  leaving  behind  a  much  more  soluble  bicarbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  deposits  the  hydrous  carbonate  in  its  turn.  In  this 
way,  for  the  first  time,  in  1859,  the  origin  of  gypsums  and  their  in- 
timate relation  with  magnesian  limestones  were  explained. 

It  was,  moreover,  shown  that  to  the  perfect  operation  of  this  re- 
action, an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  solution,  during  the  evap- 
oration, was  necessary  to  prevent  the  decomposing  action  of  the 
hydrous  mono-carbonate  of  magnesia  upon  the  already  formed 
gypsum.  Having  found  that  a  prolonged  exposure  to  the  air,  by 
permitting  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid,  partially  interfered  with  the 
process,  I  was  led  to  repeat  the  experiment  in  a  confined  atmos- 
phere, charged  with  carbonic  acid,  but  rendered  drying  by  the 
presence  of  a  layer  of  dessicated  chlorid  of  calcium.  As  had 
been  foreseen,  the  process  luider  these  conditions  proceeded  unin- 
terruptedly, pure  gypsum  first  crystallizing  out  from  the  liquid, 
and  subsequently,  the  hydrous  magnesian  carbonate,  f  Tliis  ex- 
periment is  instructive  as  showing  the  results  which  must  have 
attended  this  process  in  past  ages,  when  the  quantity  of  carlx)nic 
acid  in  the  atmosphere  greatly  exceeded  its  present  amount. 

♦  Amer.  Jonr.  Sci.,  II.  xxxviii,  170,  365;  xlll,  49. 
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As  regards  the  hypotheses  put  forward  to  explain  the  supposeil 
dolomitizatioii  of  previouHly-formed  limestones  by  an  epigenic 
process,  I  may  remark  that  I  repeated  very  many  times,  under 
varying  conditions,  tlie  often  cite<l  experiment  of  Von  Morlot,  who 
claimed  to  have  generated  dolomite  bj'  the  action  of  sulpliate  of 
magnesia  on  carbonate  of  lime,  in  tlie  presence  of  water  at  a  some- 
what elevated  temperature  under  pressure.  I  sliowed  that  what 
he  regarded  as  dolomite  was  not  such,  but  an  admixture  of  carbon- 
ate of  lime  with  anhydrous  and  sparingly  soluble  carbonate?  of 
magnesia ;  the  conditions  in  which  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is 
liberated  in  this  reaction,  not  being  favorable  to  its  union  with  the 
carbonate  of  lime  to  form  tlie  double  salt  wliich  constitutes  dolo- 
mite. The  experiment  of  Marignac,  who  thought  to  form  dolomite 
by  substituting  a  solution  of  chlorid  of  magnesium  for  the  sul- 
phate,  I  found  to  3'ield  similar  results,  the  greater  part  of  the  mag- 
nesian  carbonate  produced  passing  at  once  into  tlie  insoluble 
condition,  without  combining  with  tlie  excess  of  carbonate  of  lime 
present.  The  process  for  the  production  of  the  double  carbonate 
described  by  Ch.  Deville,  namely,  the  action  of  vapors  of  anhy- 
drous magnesian  chlorid  on  heated  carbonate  of  lime,  in  accord- 
ance with  Yon  Ihich's  strange  theory  of  dolomitization,  I  have  not 
thought  necessary  to  submit  to  the  test  of  experiment,  since  the 
conditions  required  are  scared}*  conceivable  in  nature.  Multiplied 
geogiiostical  observations  show  that  the  notion  of  the  epigenic 
production  of  <l()loiiiite  from  limestone  is  untenable,  although  its 
resolution  and  deposition  in  veins,  cavities,  or  pores  in  other  rocks 
is  a  phenomenon  of  fre(|uent  occurrence. 

The  dolomites  or  magnesian  limestones  may  be  convenient Iv 
considered  in  two  classes ;  first,  those  which  are  found  with  gyi>- 
sums  at  various  geological  horizons ;  and  second,  the  more  abun- 
dant and  widely  distributed  rocks  of  the  same  kind,  which  are  not 
associated  with  deposits  of  gy[)sum.  The  production  of  the  first 
class  is  (le[)endent  upon  the  decomposition  of  sulphate  of  magne- 
sia by  solutions  of  bicarbonate  of  lime,  while  those  of  the  second 
class  owe  their  origin  to  the  decomposition  of  magnesian  chlorid 
or  sulphate  by  solutions  of  alkaline  bicarbonates.  In  both  cases, 
however,  the  bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  which  the  carbonated 
waters  generally  contain,  contributes  a  more  or  less  important 
part  to  the  generation  of  the  magnesian  sediments.  The  carbon- 
ated alkaline  waters  of  deep-seated  springs  often  eout^iin,  as  is 
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well  known,  besides  the  bicarbonates*  of  soda,  lime,  and  magne- 
sia, compounds  of  iron,  manganese,  and  many  of  the  rarer  metals 
in  solution,  and  thus  the  metalliferous  character  of  many  of  the 
dolomites  of  the  second  class  is  explained.  The  simultaneous 
occurrence  of  alkaline  silicates  in  such  mineral  waters,  would 
give  rise,  as  already  pointed  out,  to  the  production  of  insoluble 
silicates  of  magnesia,  and  thus  the  frequent  association  of  such 
silicates  with  dolomites  and  magnesian  carbonates  in  the  crystal- 
line schists  is  explained,  as  marking  portions  of  one  continuous 
process.  The  formation  of  these  mineral  waters  depends  upon 
the  decomposition  of  feldspathic  rocks  by  subterranean  or  sub- 
aerial  processes,  which  were  doubtless  more  active  in  former  ages 
than  in  our  own.  The  subsequent  action  upon  magnesian  waters 
of  these  bicarbonated  solutions,  whether  alkaline  or  not,  is  de- 
pendent upon  climatic  conditions,  since,  in  a  region  where  the  rain- 
fall is  abundant,  such  waters  would  find  their  way  down  the  river- 
courses  to  the  open  sea,  where  the  excess  of  dissolved  sulphate  of 
lime  would  prevent  the  deposition  of  magnesian  carbonate.  It  is 
in  dry  and  desert  regions,  with  limited  lake-basins,  that  we  must 
seek  for  the  production  of  magnesian  carbonates,  and  I  have  ar- 
gued from  these  considerations  that  much  of  northeastern  Amer- 
ica, including  the  present  basins  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  St. 
Lawrence,  must,  during  long  intervals  in  the  paleozoic  period, 
have  had  a  climate  of  excessive  dryness,  and  a  surface  marked  by 
shallow  enclosed  basins,  as  is  sliown  by  the  widely  spread  magne- 
sian limestones,  and  the  existence  of  gypsum  and  rock-salt  at 
more  than  one  geological  horizon  within  that  area.*  The  occur- 
rence of  serpentine  and  diallage  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  offers  a 
curious  example  of  the  local  development  of  crystalline  magne- 
sian silicates  in  Upper  Silurian  dolomitic  strata  under  conditions 
which  are  imperfectly  known,  and,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
locality,  cannot  be  studied,  f 

Since  the  imcombuied  and  hydrated  magnesian  mono-carbonate 
is  at  once  decomposed  by  sulphate  or  chlorid  of  calcium,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  whole  of  these  lime-salts  in  a  sea-basin  must  be 
converted  into  carbonates  before  the  production  of  carbonated 
magnesian  sediments  can  begin.     The  carbonate  of  lime,  formed 

♦  Geology  of  Southwestern  Ontario,  Amer.  .Jonr.  Scl.,  II,  xItK  365. 
fGeologry  of  tho  3<i  district  of  New  York,  lOt^llO,  and  Hunt  on  Ophiolites,  Amer.  Jour. 
Sci.,  II,  xjcvi,  230. 
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b^'  the  action  of  carbonates"  of  ma(rne^lia  and  soila,  remains  at  first 
dissolved  as  bicarbonate,  and  is  only  separated  in  a  solid  form, 
when  in  excess,  or  when  recpiirecl  for  the  needs  of  Hying  plants 
or  animals ;  whicli  are  dependent  for  their  supply  of  calcarcM>ns 
matter,  on  the  bicarbonate  of  lime  pro<luced,  in  part  by  the  proc- 
ess just  described,  and  in  part  by  the  action  of  carlyonic  acid  on 
insobible  lime-compounds  of  the  earth's  solid  crust.  So  many 
limestones  are  made  up  of  calcareous  organic  remains,  that  a 
notion  exists  among  many  writers  on  geology  that  all  limestones 
are,  in  some  way,  of  organic  origin.  At  the  bottom  of  this  lies 
the  idea  of  an  analogy  between  the  chemical  relations  of  vege- 
table and  animal  life.  As  plants  give  rise  to  beds  of  coal,  so  ani- 
mals are  supposed  to  produce  limestones.  In  fact,  however,  the 
sj'nthetic  process  by  which  the  growing  plant,  fi'om  the  elements 
of  water,  carbonic  acid  and  annnonia,  generates  hydrocarbonace- 
oiis  ajid  azotized  matters,  has  no  analogy  with  the  assimilative 
process  by  which  the  growing  animal  appropriates  alike  these  or- 
ganic matters  and  the  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime.  AVithout 
the  plant,  the  S3'nthesis  of  the  hydrocarbons  would  not  take  place, 
while  independently  of  the  existence  of  coral  or  moUusk,  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  would  still  be  generated  bv  chemical  reactions,  and 
would  accumulate  in  the  waters  until,  these  being  saturated,  its 
excess  would  be  deposited  as  gypsum  or  rock-salt  are  deposited. 
Hence  in  such  waters,  where,  from  any  causes,  life  is  excUidwl, 
accumulations  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  may  be  formed.  In  1^(51 
I  called  attention  to  the  white  marbles  of  Vermont,  which  occur 
intercalated  among  in\|)ure  and  fossiliferous  beds,  as  apparently 
examples  of  such  a  process.* 

It  is  by  a  fallacy  similar  to  that  which  prevails  as  to  the  or- 
ganic origin  of  limestones,  that  Daubeny  and  Murchison  were  letl 
to  appeal  to  the  absence  of  phosphates  from  certain  old  strata  as 
evidence  of  the  absence  of  organic  life  at  the  time  of  their  accu- 
mulation.-f-  Phosphates,  like  silica  and  iron-oxyd,  were  doubtless 
constituents  of  the  primitive  earth's  cnist,  and  the  production  of 
apatite  crystals  in  granitic  veins,  or  in  crystalline  schists,  is  a  proc- 
ess as  independent  of  life  as  the  formation  of  crystals  of  quartz 
or  of  hematite.  Growing  plants,  it  is  true,  take  uj)  from  the  soil 
or  the  waters  dissolved  phosphates,  which  pass  into  the  skeletons 

*  Amcr.  Joar.  Sci..  II,  xxxi,  402. 
t  SUaria,  4th  ed..  pp.  28  and  537. 
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of  animals,  a  process  which  has  been  active  ftom  very  remote  pe- 
riods. I  showed  in  1854  that  the  shells  of  Lingula  and  Orbicula, 
both  those  from  the  base  of  the  paleozoic  rocks  and  those  of  the 
present  time,  have  (like  Conularia  and  Serpulites)  a  chemical  com- 
position similar  to  the  skeletons  of  vertebrate  animals.*  The 
relations  of  both  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime  to  oi^anized 
beings  are  similar  to  those  of  silica,  which,  like  them,  is  held  in 
watery  solution,  and  by  processes  independent  of  life  is  deposited 
both  in  amorphous  and  crystalline  forms,  but  in  certain  cases  is 
appropriated  by  diatoms  and  sponges,  and  made  to  assume  organ- 
ized shapes.  In  a  word,  the  assimilation  of  silica,  like  that  of 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  is  a  purely  secondary  and  acci- 
dental process,  and  where  life  is  absent,  all  of  these  substances 
are  deposited  in  mineral  and  inorganic  forms. 


I  have  thus  endeavored  to  sketch,  in  a  concise  and  rapid  man- 
ner, the  history  of  the  earlier  rock-formations  of  eastern  North 
America,  and  of  our  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  them ;  while 
I  have,  at  the  same  time,  dwelt  upon  some  of  the  geognostical 
and  chemical  questions  which  their  study  suggests.  With  the 
record  of  the  last  thirty  years  before  them,  American  geologists 
have  cause  for  congratulation  that  their  investigations  have  been 
so  fhiitftil  in  great  results.  They  see,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  study  of  the  Appillachians 
and  of  our  northeastern  coast,  before  the  history  of  these  ancient 
rock-formations  can  be  satisfactorily  written.  Meanwhile  our  ad- 
venturous students  are  directing  their  labors  to  the  vast  regions  of 
western  America,  where  the  results  which  have  already  been  ob- 
tained are  of  profound  interest.  The  progress  of  these  investiga- 
tions will  doubtless  lead  us  to  modify  many  of  the  views  now 
accepted  in  science,  and  cannot  fail  greatly  to  enlarge  the  bound 
of  geological  knowledge. 

*  Amer.  Jour.  Sci.,  II,  xrii,  236. 
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The    Monocotyledon    the    Uxiveusal    Tite    of    Seeds.  —  Br 
Thomas  Meehan. 

It  must  be  evident  to  those  who  heard  my  paper  on  "  Adnation 
in  ConiferjB"  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  tlie  Association  that  the 
observation  there  detailed,  could  scarcely  be  accounted  for,  if  the 
belief  be  true  which  is  generally  held  by  botanists,  that  the  leaf  orig- 
inates at  the  node  from  tchich  it  seems  to  spring.  It  is  not,  however, 
an  object  with  me  to  attack  existing  theories,  or  establish  new 
ones ;  but  simply  to  present  facts  as  I  see  them.  The  origin  of 
the  leaf  will  no  doubt  prove  a  question  which  will  in  time  take 
care  of  itself.  But  this  generalization  cannot  ])e  avoided  by  the 
readers  of  that  paper,  that  the  whole  plant  is  originally  a  unity ; 
and  that  the  subsequent  formation  of  elementarj'  organs,  and  their 
complete  development,  or  absorption  into  one  another,  is  the  result 
of  varying  phases  ot  nutrition.  The  leaves  in  Conifene  were 
found  to  be  free  or  united  with  the  stem  in  proportion  to  the 
vigor  of  the  central  axis.  F'ollowing  up  the  subject  I  now  offer 
some  facts  which  will  show  that  all  seeds  are  primarily  Monocoty- 
ledonous ;  and  that  division  is  a  subsequent  act,  depending  on  cir- 
cumstances which  do  not  exist  at  the  first  commencement  of  the 
seed  growth. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  sOme  species  of  Coniferous  plants  the 
number  of  cotyledons  varies.  I  have  noticed  in  addition  to  this 
that  whether  the  cotyledons  are  few  or  many,  there  is  no  increase 
in  the  wJiole  cotyledoaous  ma^s.  In  the  Norway  spruce,  Abies  ex~ 
celsa,  there  are  sometimes  as  many  as  ten  cotyledons,  in  others 
only  two.  In  the  latter  case  they  are  broad  and  ovate,  while  in  the 
former  they  are  narrow  and  hair-like ;  in  short,  when  in  the  two 
cotyledoned  state  it  is  not  possible  to  note  any  difference  between  a 
seedling  Norway  spruce  and  a  Cliinese  arbor  vitaj.  Biota  orieutaliSy 
except  by  the  lighter  shade  of  green.  The  two  leaved  condition  is 
not  common,  but  specimens  of  threes  and  others  I  exhibited  to  Drs. 
Torrey  and  Gray  at  the  Tro}'  meeting.  Any  one  who  will  examine 
sprouting  seeds  of  the  Norway  spruce  will  agree  to  the  proposition 
(610) 
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that  the  cotyledons  are  not  original  and  separate  creations^,  but  a 
divided  unity.     My  next  observations  were   on   some  acorns  of 
Quercus  agrifolia  the  division  into  cotyledons  was  numerous  and 
irregular.     Cut  across  vertically  some  representing  the  letter  C, 
others  the  letter  N,  and  again,  with  four  cotyledons  the  letter  M. 
Here  again  it  was  clear  that  whatever  the  form  and  number  of  the 
cotyledons  there  wa^  no  increase  of  the  original  cotyledon  mass. 
Examining  sprouting  peach  kernels,  the  variations  in  form  and 
number  were  of  the  most  remarkable  character.   I  need  not  repeat 
them  in  detail  here,  as  they  are  reported  in  the  April  and  May 
"Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 
phia."    In  addition  to  the  fact  of  no  increase  in  the  whole  coty- 
ledon mass,  it  was  here  clear  that  when  the  cotyledons  were  duplu- 
cated^  the  duplications  at  lea^t  were  subsequent  to  the  original  ernes. 
Still  so  far  nothing  had  been  seen  to  indicate  when  the  first  pair 
of  cotyledons  were  formed.     Quercus  macrocarpa  and  Quercus  por- 
lustris  were  silent  to  my  questions.     In  a  large  number  I  found  no 
variations  whatever.     Each  mass  was  divided  smoothly  and  ex- 
actly into  two  cotyledons.     Quercus  robur,  the  English  oak,  how- 
ever gave  some  curious  evidence.     Two  germs  under  one  seed 
coat  were  numerous  dnd  often  three,  and  thccotyledons  took  on  a 
variety  of  forms.     But  there  was  never  any  more  increase  in  the 
cotyledonous  mass,  than  if  but  two  lobes  had  been  formed  and 
there  was  no  more  rule  in  the  division  than  there  would  be  in  the 
sudden  breakage  of  a  piece  of  glass.     A  detailed  account  of  these 
will  also  be  found  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences  of  Philadelphia"  for  May.     Quercus  rubra^  the  Amer- 
ican red  oak,  famished  the  one  link  wanting  to  connect  the  first 
division  into  lobes  with  the  other  phenomena.     All  the  acorns  ex- 
amined had  three  or  four  sutures  on  the  cotyledon  mass,  and  ex- 
tending all   along  the  longitudinal   surface  externally,   without 
any  reference  to  cotyledonal  divisions.     These   sutures  extended 
sometimes  but  a  line  in  depth,  at  others  almost  to  the   centre 
of  the  mass,  always  accompanied  by  the  inner  membrane,  as  is 
the  case  in  ruminated  seeds.     The  whole  mass  was  divided  only 
in  two  parts  in  any  that  I  examined   of  this  species,  but   the 
division  was  always  in  the  direction  of  the  sutures.     Hence  each 
cotyledon   was  very  irregular.      Sometimes  one-third  the  mass 
only  went  to  one  while  the  other  had  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
mass.     It  was  easier  to  hirst  in  the  weaker  line  of  resistance.    But 
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the  interest  for  us  is  to  note  tluit  originally  the  cot3'ledonous  mass 
was   a   unit  —  then   the    sutures  or   fissures   were   foi^ined ;    and 
ultimately  the  two  divisions  of  the  lobes  followed  in  their  direc- 
tion.    The  division  was  tJte  last  condition^  not  the.  first,    1  know  how 
much  we  should  guard  iigainst  generalizing  on  a  limited  supply  of 
facts,  but  it  requires  an   etfort  to  believe  that   oaks,  pines,  and 
peaches,  as  we  have   seen   primordial ly  monocotyledons,  are   in 
this  respect  dilferent  from  other  so  called  dicotyledonous  plants ; 
and  if  we  grant  that  all  seeds  are  primarily  monocotjiedonous, 
may  we  not  ask  lohtj  in  any  case  are  they  divided/    We  have  seen 
that  there  is  no  increase  of  mass  in  the  division,  the  same  amount 
is  furnished  in  one  as  in  many.     Would  it  in  any  way  injure  the 
Indian  corn  to  have  its  mass  divided  into  two  lobes?  or  would  not 
the  plantlet  be  as   well   provided   for  if  the  acorn  were  in  one 
solid  mass?      Division  would  seem  to  be  a  necessity,  occurring 
subse(|uent  to  organization,  and  existing  from  the  position  of  the 
plunmie  alone.      In  monocotyledons,  as  we   know,  the  plumule 
is  directed  parallel  to,  or  away  from  the  cotyledonous  mass,  when 
of  course,  on  this  theor}'  it  remains  an  undivided  mass.     But  in 
the  dicotyledonous  selection,  the  plumule  is  directed  towards  the 
apex  of  the  mass  and  as  we  know  in  the  case  of  roots  against 
stone  walls,  or  mushrooms  imder  paving  stones,  the  disposition  in 
the  growing  force  of  plants  is  to  go  right  forward,  turning  neither 
to  the  right  nor  the  left ;  so  in  this  mass  of  matter  the  development 
of  the  germ  would  make  easy  work  of  the  division  ;  and  no  doubt 
often  at  so  earl}'  a  stage  as  to  give  the  impression  we  have  been 
under  hitherto,  that  the  division  is  a  primar}'  and  essential  proc- 
ess. 

Prof.  GiiAY  remarked  tliat  he  was  not  disposed  now,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Mcehau,  and  upon  the  cousitkTation  of  a  paper  npon  a  wholly  inde- 
pendent topic,  to  discuss  the  author's  views  upon  *'  Adnation  in  Conl- 
fene;*'  l)ut  Mr.  Meehau  was  well  aware  that  they  were  not  quite  consis- 
tent with  the  ordinary  vegetable  morphology.  It  was  more  agreeable  to 
be  able  to  say  that  Mr.  Meehan's  conclusions,  that  the  apparently  pol}*- 
cotyledonous  embryo  of  many  Conifene  is  only  dicotyledonous,  must  un- 
doubtedly be  regarded  as  correct.  This  view  was  satisfactorily  proved 
by  Duchartre,  ten  or  flfleeu  years  ago,  and  is  adoi)ted  by  Parlatore  in  the 
elaboration  of  Conifene  for  De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  published  three  or 
four  years  ago.  But  Prof.  Gray  thought  that  the  appearances  In  the  em- 
bryo of  oaks,  which  Mr.  Meehan  had  brought  up  as  evidence  that  the 
dicotyledonous  embryo  was  a  mere  deviation  of  the  monocotyledonous, 
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and  especially  that  the  two  cotyledons  originated  as  It  were  ftom  the 
splitting  up  of  one,  would  not  be  regarded  by  botanists  as  In  any  degree 
convincing.  lie  presumed  that  Mr.  Meehan  perceives  that  It  directly  fol- 
lows IVom  this  doctrine  that  in  all  opposite  leaves  the  two  are  organically 
one,  and  he  would  leave  to  him  the  undertaking  of  reconstructing  mor- 
phology and  phyllotaxls  upon  such  a  basis. 

Dr.  T.  C.  HiLGARD  remarked,  that  the  whole  question  came  back  to  the 
laws  of  phyllotaxy.  Tlie  very  fact  of  these  ** genetic"  numbers,  as  he 
had  called  thcni,  required  the  second  element  to  be  derived  ftom  the  first 
one ;  as  all  radial  organs  must  be  derived  ft-om  their  predecessors.  The 
fact  itself  was  apparent  in  the  far  too  much  neglected  phenomena  of  cryp- 
togamous  developments  (or  "  embryology"  of  authors).  The  moss-spore 
proper  (apart  from  the  Chlurospemiece  as  true  moss-»paton«),  develops 
Into  a  true  land  (or  aquatic)  Conferva.  The  latter  bears  a  bud  at  the  ends 
of  its  thread-like  "  prothallium."  £ach  of  its  cells  is  generated  out  of  a 
preceding  one.  A  terminal  cell  enlarges  into  a  conical  leaf.  Out  of  that 
leaf  springs  the  second,  at  its  base.  It  is  in  fact  only  on  the  supposition 
of  radial  organs  generating  their  successors  at  the  side  of  the  rift  —  at 
the  centre  —  alternating  from  either  border  (as  In  the  case  of  the  pod- 
leaves,  producing  fertile  ovules),  that  the  whole  of  phyllotaxlc  phe- 
nomena, and  of  organic  numbers  in  general,  becomes  explicable.  The 
production  of  new  elements,  however,  takes  place  in  a  very  embryonic 
condition.  Cotyledons  already  formed  do  not  divide.  Lobes  of  fissures, 
folds,  etc.,  of  cotyledons  are  no  divisions,  but  are  due  to  unequal  enlarge- 
ment.   New  elements  are  not  formed  by  division,  but  by  sprouting. 

Mechanism  of  Flexion  and  Extension  in  Birds'  Wings. — By 
Dr.  Elliott  Coues. 

Dr.  Coues'  proposition  is,  that  flexion  of  the  foreann  upon  the 
humerus  produces  flexion  (adduction)  of  the  hand  upon  the 
forearm,  by  osseous  mechanism  alone,  and  conversely:  exten- 
sion of  the  forearm  causes  extension  (abduction)  of  the  hand. 
The  point  of  the  article  consists  in  a  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that,  in  spreading  and  folding  the  wing,  the  radius  slides 
lengthwise  along  the  ulna  to  a  certain  extent.  Recapitulating 
certain  points  in  the  anatomy  of  the  elbow  and  wrist,  the  author 
shows  that  this  sliding  is  produced  by  the  relative  size,  shape 
and  position  of  the  humeral  surfaces  with  which  the  radius  and 
ulna  respectively  articulate ;  these  being  such,  that  in  flexion 
of  the  forearm  the  radial  surface  is  nearest  the  wrist-joint,  and 
in  extension  the  ulnar  one ;  and  consequently  the  two  bones  of 
the  forearm  occupy  difierent  relative  positions  in  flexion  and  ex- 
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tension.  In  flexion,  the  radius  is  pushed  forward,  and  pro- 
jects somewhat  l^eyond  the  end  of  the  ulna,  impinging  upon  the 
radio-carpal  bone  (scapholunar),  and  pushing  the  pinion  around 
the  centre  of  motion  of  the  wrist-joint  so  that  it  is  more  or  less 
flexed.  In  extension,  the  reverse  motion  takes  place,  from  the 
pulling  back  of  the  radius.  The  proi>osition  is  carefully  demon- 
strated, illustrated  with  three  figures,  and  likewise  shown  to  be 
susceptible  of  ocular  proof  b}'  direct  experiment.  Several  inter- 
esting corollaries  are  also  drawn.  Some  fsuch  mechanism  is  sliown 
to  be  an  anatomical  necessity,  from  the  structure  of  the  wrist- 
joint,  to  provide  for  the  extremes  of  adduction  and  abduction  that 
take  place  in  the  wrist,  without  straining  the  joint.  Another 
obvious  purpose  subserved  is  equalization  of  muscular  power,  by 
relegating  a  part  of  the  work,  that  the  hand  muscles  would  other- 
wise have  to  perform,  to  the  larger  flexors  and  extensor  of  the 
upper  arm ;  and  an  actual  saving  of  a  certain  amount  of  muscular 
eftbrt,  this  being  replaced  b}*^  automatic  movements  of  the  bones 
themselves.  Having  seen  no  account  of  this  mechanism,  the 
author  is  inclined  to  think  it  may  be  unnoticed.*  It  is  at  any  rate 
a  new  explanation  of  the  design  of  the  peculiar  shape  and  position 
of  the  radial  articulating  surface  of  a  bird's  humerus,  far  more 
important  than  that  hitherto  assigned,  viz. :  its  causing  simply  the 
well-known  obliquity  of  flexion  of  the  forearm. 

On  the   Geological   History  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  —  By 
Prof.  Eug.  W.  Hilc^ari). 

This  paper,  accompanied  by  a  geological  map,  treats  of  the 
formations  that  have  graduall}-  lllled  up  the  ancient  Mississippi 
embayment,  existing  after  the  upheaval  of  the  Palieozoic  rocks ; 
whose  vertex,  a  few  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi, is  marked  by  the  small  Tertiary  area  in  Illinois.  The  au- 
thor hopes  that  a  close  comparison  of  these  deposits  with  those  of 
the  Far  West,  with  which  they  were  and  partly  still  are  connected, 
may  lead  to  the  more  accurate  parallelization  of  the  latter  with  the 
marine  deposits  of  more  distant  regions.     Most  of  the   subject 

*  It  is  indeed  not  mentioned  in  the  works  ofCuvicr,  Meckel,  Tiedemann,  Wagner,  and 
other  distinguished  authors;  but  Dr.  Bergmunn,  of  Gottingen  (Archiv./Ur  Atuit.,  1839, 
296),  speaks  of  essentially  the  same  thing,  although  the  results  of  the  mechanism  are 
not  80  Ailly  shown. 
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matter  here  referred  to  is  embraced  in  the  author's  publications  for 
ten  years  past.  ♦ 

The  most  ancient  shoreline  of  this  embayment  is  formed  chiefly 
by  the  Carboniferous  rocks.  The  oldest  formation  cropping  out 
within  these  limits  is  the  Cretaceous,  which  east  of  the  Mississippi 
traverses  the  states  of  Alabama,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee, 
reaching  a  short  distance  into  Kentucky,  along  the  Carboniferous 
ridge  which  borders  the  Tennessee  river.  The  dip  is  20-25®  at 
right  angles  to  the  trend  of  the  formation,  which  in  its  southerly 
portions  is  very  distinctly  subdivided  into  three  chief  groups,  whose 
equivalents  seem  to  be  readily  traceable  in  the  Northwest.  But 
towards  the  northern,  narrow  end  of  the  outcrop,  the  distinctions 
become  less  defined,  and  the  character  more  or  less  lignitic. 

West  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Arkansas,  the  outcrop  does  not  ex- 
tend so  far  north  by  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  there 
corresponds  to  the  middle  group,  the  lowest  not  having  thus  far 
been  recognized ;  while  the  upper  one  appears  to  be  represented 
in  the  scries  of  Cretaceous  outliers  existing  in  Louisiana.,  forming, 
apparently,  a  Cretaceous  "backbone"  to  that  state,  whose  south- 
enmiost  point  is,  probably,  the  rock-salt  mass  of  Petite  A  use. 
The  sulphur  and  gypsum  of  Calcasieu,  likewise,  seem  to  belong  to 
this  epoch,  but  their  precise  mode  of  formation  can  at  present 
only  be  guessed  at. 

During  the  Tertiary  period,  the  shoreline  receded  fr<5m  its  ex- 
treme head  in  southern  Illinois,  to  near  the  latitude  6f  Baton 
Rouge,  running  nearly  parallel  to  the  present  one.  This  seems 
to  show  comparative  shallowness ;  and  this  point  is  confirmed  by 
the  predominantly  lignitic  and  lignito-gypseous  character  of  the 
deposits,  especially  in  the  upper  part  of  the  embayment,  where 
small  outliers  only  of  a  marine  character  exist.  The  lignitic 
feature  repeats  itself  throughout  the  predominantly  marine  de- 
posits of  the  later  times ;  less  so  in  Alabama  than  in  Mississippi, 
while  in  Louisiana  it  largely  predominates,  owing  .probably  to  the 
presence  of  the  Cretaceous  "  backbone."  In  general  each  marine 
group  has  its  lignitic  equivalents ;  and  since  lignitic  outliers  con- 
nect across  Texas,  with  the  great  basins  of  the  interior,  a  close 
study  of  their  flora  (and  possibly  fauna)  may,  it  is  hoped,  enable 

*Rep.  on  the  Geology  and  Agriculture  of  Mississippi,  1860.  Am.  J.  Sci.  May  1806; 
Ibid.  July  1866;  Ibid.  Nov.  1866;  Ibid.  Jan.  1867;  Ibid.  Jan.  1860;  Ibid.  Nov.  1889.  Bep. 
U.  S.  Engin.  Dept.  1870;  Am.  J.  Sci.  March,  April  and  May,  1871. 
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us  to  determine  the  equivalents  in  time  of  the  marine  Tertiary 
groups. 

Tile  Vicksbtirg  series  of  rocks,  ends  the  marine  Tertiary  uf  the 
8outbwest ;  the  transitions  between  its  fauna  and  the  older  Eowoo 
ore  so  cogeilt  as  to  render  any  great  separation  in  time  or  ^mcp 
lna<luuHnible.  Tlie  Vicksbnrg  deposits  are  rnllier  of  u  deei>-sea 
ohnraeter.  less  liguitiferoiis  lliim  tbe  stage  next  below.  Bnt  tiie  Mio- 
cene and  Pleiocene  <iepo8ila,  olpserved  on  the  Atlntitic  uonsl,  iinj 
uarepreaenteti  on  the  waters  of  the  Gulf,  save  by  beds  equiUly  de- 
void of  a  marine  or  fresh  water  fauna,  and  with  but  very  few  and 
poorly  preserved  remains  of  plants.  A  single  ft'ngmeut  of  a 
turtle  has  l>een  found  in  a  ulay  stratum  filled  with  calcart^ous  ooo- 
cretions,  possibly  the  remains  of  a  fauna  destroyiMl  by  luacernLion. 
These  "Grand  Gulf"  beds  lack  all  analogy  outside  of  the  Gnlf 
basin,  unless  it  be  in  the  interior,  pei'liaps,  in  the  Bail  Lands  of 
Kebraska,  whose  analogues  have  now  been  found  so  ranch  fiirtlier 
south  Ihau  heretofore  supposed,  that  a  connection  maj'  have  been 
possible  ;  the  lithologieal  resemblanee  ia  very  great — at  all  evonte, 
since  the  Grand  Gnlf  rocks  alone  represent  the  period  between 
the  Eocene  and  Drift,  they  include  the  equivalents  in  time  of  the 
White  river  beds  as  well  as  others. 

It  seems  impossible  to  account  for  the  character,  thickness  tmi 
position  of  these  he^s,  without  assuming  that  after  the  close  of 
the  Eocene  period,  the  Gulf  W'as  either  cut  off  from  the  Atlantic,  or 
communication  was  so  slight  as  to' cause  the  continental  waters  to 
tVesheu  the  brine  so  much  as  to  destroy  the  marine  fauna,  without 
rendering  it  fit  for  (Vesh  water  life.  Au  upheaval  of  the  northern 
border  of  the  Caribbean  would  even  now  readily  produce  such  an 
isolation,  were  it  not  for  the  deep  channels  excavated  by  the  Gnlf 
stream,  in  the  straits  of  Yuctitan  and  Florida.  Since  on  the  far- 
ther Antilles  Miocene  and  Pliocene  beds  have  been  found,  it  is  cvt> 
dent  that  this  state  of  things  was  confined  to  the  Gulf  basin. 
The  geology  of  Cuba  and  Yucatan  is  too  little  known  to  determine 
how  far  they  were  concerned  iu  the  same. 

Tlic  Grand  Gulf  as  well  as  the  older  rocks  are  almost  e^-eiy- 
where  overlaid  by  the  "Orange  Sand"  or  stratified  Drift;  while 
on  the  PaUcozoic  territory  it  is  more  or  less  localized  in  conform- 
ity with  the  lai^cr  valleys.  On  the  area  under  oousidcratiun,  it 
forms  a  huge  delta-shaped  moss,  consisting  mainly  of  fcmiginous 
and  variegated  sand  and  subordinate  clay  buds,  and  traversed  by 
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several  x>^bble  streams,  the  largest  of  which  occupies  the  axis  of 
the  embayment.  Its  beds  disappear  beneath  those  of  the  Port 
Hudson  era  almost  concurrently  with  the  Grand  Gulf  rocks. 

The  phenomena  offered  by  these  deposits,  as  heretofore  shown, 
require  the  assumption  that  prior  to  its  deposition  the  Gulf  coast 
suffered  an  elevation  of  at  least  four  hundred  and  fiftv  feet  above 
its  present  level,  accompanied  by  a  much  greater  one  at  the  head 
of  the  waters.  Then  there  occurred  a  slow  depression  to  about 
twice  that  amount,  and  finally,  during  the  Terrace  epoch,  a  reoleva- 
tion  to  at  least  the  extent  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The 
northern  derivation  of  the  pebbles,  their  size,  and  the  extensive 
plowing-up  of  older  beds,  prove  a  southward  flow  of  waters,  of 
considerable  violence. 

These  events  were  of  no  local  character ;  they  are  intimately 
connected  with,  and  the  complement  of,  the  Drift  phenomena  of 
the  Northwest.  It  is  time  that  the  facts  of  the  case  were  generally 
understood  and  taken  into  account  by  American  geologists,  and 
that  the  Ohio  should  cease  to  be  proclaimed  tlie  southern  limit  of 
the  Drift.  Its  southern  representative  has  mostly,  heretofore, 
been  erroneously  associated  with  contiguous  formations  of  every 
age. 

An  understanding  should  be  come  to  as  to  what  is  meant  by  th6 
word  "  Drift."  In  New  England  it  means  chiefly  moraine  mate- 
rial ;  in  the  West,  what  is  presumed  to  be  iceberg  drift ;  in  the 
South,  materials  clearly  stratified  and  transported  almost  exclu- 
sively by  water.  All  are  properly  included  in  the  Drift  Epochs 
defined  as  embracing  the  time  between  the  termination  of  the 
Tertiary,  and  the  beginning  of  the  Champlain  era  of  quiet  deposi- 
tion and  slow  depression. 

The  next  succeeding  formation  is  the  Port  Hudson  series  of 
swamp,  lagoon,  fluviatile,  cstuarian  and  littoral  deposits,  formed 
during  the  slow  depression  of  the  continent.  It  underlies  not 
only  a  wide  littoral  belt,  now  partially  covered  by  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf,  but  also  the  entire  alluvial  area  of  the  lower  Mississippi, 
Red,  and  other  larger  rivers,  then  constituting  extensive  fresh 
water  estuaries ;  their  general  valleys  having,  evidently,  already 
been  impressed  upon  the  surface  during  the  later  Drift  period, 
though  not  always  coincident  with  their  present  ones.  Late  ob- 
servations made  in  the  Yazoo  and  Tensas  bottoms  confirm  the 
statement,  made  by  G«n.  Humphreys  in  1860,  that  the  Mississippi 
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uiid  itG  bayous  have  mostly  cut  their  chaoQols  into  u.  clay  fomia- 
tion  foreign  to  the  alluvium,  fVom  which  some  of  the  best  soils  of 
these  bottoms  are  also  directly  derived  ;  the  alluvium  lieiug,  ou 
the  whole,  of  little  tbicknesa. 

These  clays  form  the  lower  divisiou  of  the  Port  Hudson  beds. 
The  upper  eonsints  chiefly  of  yellow  and  whitish  silts  which  at 
some  points  form  a  Uirraee  along  the  edge  of  the  bottom  :  while  on 
th^  hilltops  of  the  adjoiuing  uplands  lies  the  calcareous,  sUty 
loam  (Loess),  of  the  Bluff  formation,  differing  from  its  eqnh'ulents 
farther  north  by  the  total  absence  of  strati  fiction,  and  the  exclu- 
sive prevalence  of  terrestrial  fossils.  How  this  state  of  things  was 
brought  about,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine,  unless  perhaps  the  tidal 
flow  wiLS  instrumental  therein. 

Above  the  Loess  we  find  usually  a  stratum  of  loam  or  brick 
clay,  which  near  the  larger  rivers  is  sometimes  15-20  feet  in  thirJc- 
ness.  It  is  devoid  of  stratified  structure  as  well  as  of  fossils,  aud 
forms  the  sub-soil  of  most  of  the  uplands  of  the  Gulf  Stat«8. 

The  Terrace  epoch  has  not  left  any  marks  in  the  way  of  beach 
lines  or  terraces  distinctly  referable  to  that  era.  As  regards 
the  modern  epoch,  the  Mississippi  Delta  presents  the  anomaly  of 
progressing,  not  by  simple  alluvion,  but  through  the  singular 
agency  of  the  Mudlumps,  discusseil  in  a  pajier  lately  published.* 

Col.  CuARLKS  WnrrTLESBV  Buld  he  was  gratified  to  Ond  so  many  Ttct» 
ironsplrlng  to  austaia  a  theory  of  bis  own  and  u  favorite  theary-of  Dtleen 
years  standing,  that  the  Qaatcrnary  of  tlie  X^owcr  Mississippi  is  cotempo- 
rarj  with  the  later  epoehs  of  the  Northern  DrlJt. 

He  thought  it  was  now  demonstrated  tliat  the  blalT  or  Loess  bvds  of  the 
upper  and  lower  Mississippi  ara  Identical.  At  the  north  there  are  !□• 
stances  of  coarse  transported  materials  overlying  and  iinUerlyin^  the 
Loess.  The  bine,  varicgat«d,  and  rod  clays  of  the  upper  beds  are  closely 
allied  in  age  with  tiie  Loess  and  are  probably  cotcmpororir  with  it  and  the 
Champion  clays. 

This  Loess  or  bluff  straCum  extends  from  above  the  Falls  of  the  Missis- 
sippi (o  below  Natchez,  and  forms  a  connecting  link  between  tbc  gulf  de- 
posits and  those  of  the  north.  He  suggested  that  there  was  a  reasonable 
explanatloo  of  their  common  origin  when  wc  consider  that  the  GUcta] 
period  was  one  of  great  length,  and  also  considering  the  state  of  things 
OS  it  was  gradually  drawing  to  a  close.  Such  a  vast  accnmnlatlon  of  Ice 
and  nevS,  exceeding  two  tbousandfectlo  thickness,  repaired  a  long  period 
for  lis  dissolution,  and  In  dissolving  produced  a  vast  ft%sli  water  sea, 
covering  a  country  nearly  flat,  but  having  a  drainage  to  the  south. 
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The  currents  must  have  been  broad,  powerful  and  deep,  and  operating 
always  in  one  direction,  were  capable  of  transporting  materials  of  con- 
siderable coarseness  a  thousand  miles.  Hence  mud,  loam  and  clay  would 
be  carried  indefinitely.  Agates  and  cornelians,  whose  home  is  in  trap 
rocks  above  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  are  found  scattered  along  the  valley 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  If  they  travel  at  the  rate  of  only  a  rod  in  a 
year,  three  hundred  and  twenty  years  would  find  them  advanced  a  mile 
gulfward,  and  ten  thousand  years  more  than  thirty  miles.  A  current  of 
four  miles  an  hour,  extending  from  the  western  base  of  the  Cumberland 
Mountains  in  Tennessee  to  the  foot  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  in  Missouri 
would  fill  up  a  space  equal  to  a  large  state  in  a  century. 

It  appeared  to  the  speaker  that  here  is  a  simple  and  sufficient  explana- 
tion for  the  translation,  in  the  later  parts  of  the  ice  period,  of  so  much 
northern  gravel  sand,  loam,  and  even  of  small  boulders  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  gulf  and  into  it. 

Below  the  states  north  of  the  Ohio,  pieces  of  the  native  copper  of 
Lake  Superior  are  not  found  in  "the  Quaternary  gravel.  The  water  forces 
were  not  equal  to  the  transportation  of  so  heavy  a  material,  nor  of  mag- 
netic iron  boulders  and  gravel.  Both  the  copper  and  the  heavy  iron  ores 
of  Lake  Superior  are  common  In  the  Drift  of  the  Lake  country,  but  they 
required  the  propelling  force  of  moving  ice  to  send  them  along.  Beyond 
the  Ice  or  glacier  field,  deep  and  persistent  currents  of  water  were  able  to 
take  up  and  move  forward  the  lighter  materials  to  places  many  hundred 
miles  distant,  provided  the  element  of  time  is  sufficiently  great. 

In  this  way  we  may  synchronize  the  whole  field  of  the  Quaternary  of 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  perhaps  that  of  the 
Pacific  slope. 

Dr.  C.  A.  White  was  much  interested  in  the  able  paper  of  Pro- 
fessor Hilgard,  especially  as  hitherto  so  very  little  has  been  brought 
out  concerning  the  phenomena  of  the  Post-tertiary  period  in  that  latitude. 
While  conceding  the  facts  observed,  and  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
him  there,  I  must,  nevertheless,  maintain  that  we  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
valley  have  not  been  mistaken  In  ours.  In  Iowa  we  have  a  very  diflVsrent 
set  of  Post-tertiary  phenomena,  and  yet  I  believe  true  explanations  of 
both  may,  and  ultimately  will  be,  completely  harmonized  by  careful  study 
of  the  broad  region  intervening  between  those  that  he  and  I  have  res- 
pectively studied. 

The  Post-tertiary  deposits  of  Iowa  consist  of  the  true,  unaltered,  un- 
stratified  Drift,  so  well  known  in  that  region  and  elsewhere,  through  the 
more  or  less  distinctly  stratified  gravelly  or  sandy  drift  observable  in  the 
valley  sides  above  the  reach  of  fioods,  to  the  alluvium  of  their  flood- 
plains.  Besides  this,  we  have,  in  Western  Iowa,  that  very  interesting 
deposit  resting  upon  the  drift  which  Professor  Swallow  has  called  the 
Bluff  deposit.  This  deposit,  doubtless,  had  essentially  the  same  origin 
as  that  to  which  Professor  Hilgard  has  given  the  same  name  in  Louisiana, 
namely,  in  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Missouri  river,  although  the  deposit, 
doubtless,   never  had  direct  continuity,  but  was  interrupted  by  broad 
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harrier  cIcTotloag  of  tlic  surlhc^,  Ilirough  which  tlio  river  cut  Hi  vallay 
diiriotf  ilie  Tnrmcc  epoch,  as  I  have  deflned  it  Ibr  our  n-glon.  I  liavo  been 
able  tu  recognize  llii-re  unly  two  epochs  of  thv  Po8t-tertlnrr  perlodt 
Dnincly,  the  Drift  and  Terrace  epochsi  but,  at  the  same  time.  I  rail)'  con- 
codu  nil  tbat  is  claimed  far  the  esiHteDcc  of  pbeuomena  Dt>on  tlie  afta- 
cousts  upon  which  the  Chninplaln  epoch  is  based.  The  Drift  epoch,  wlU) 
lis.  Is  uuderslood  to  htive  ended  with  the  dlssppearaucu  of  the  Ice,  aDd 
the  Terrat:),'  epoch  to  have  continued  from  that  tlwe  to  the  present.  Tlie 
terraces  I  understand  to  he  parts  of  flood-ploiiia  nbaniloiied  froiu  timo  to 
tlmo  OS  the  vallcya  were  deepened  by  the  action  of  the  waters  of  their 
uwti  streams,  Tur  I  c&u  see  do  evideneu  that  tbe.v  were  produced,  even  In 
part,  by  any  eleTDtlons  or  depreaslous  of  tliat  part  uttlie  continent.  At 
the  close  of  the  Drift  epoch,  we  may  assiime  thai  Iowa  had  d  nearly 
level  sarfbce,  HTeraglng,  as  it  does  now,  abuut  eight  hundred  feet  above 
tlie  level  of  the  sea,  the  highest  point  being  about  seventeen  hundred 
feet  above,  and  the  lowest,  tlic  southeast  comer,  four  hundred  and  fortjr- 
fonr  feet  above  tliat  level.  The  valleys  have  all  been  eroded  out  of  tbta 
general  level  by  their  own  waters,  and  thla  is  believed  to  be  qnite  snlH- 
cient  to  account  for  the  existence  and  charact«r  oftlie  terraces.  These 
tcmtces  arc  found  In  the  Bluff  deposit  as  well  ns  In  the  altered  Drift,  sbow* 
ing  that  the  Bluff  deposit  luuat  bave  originated  early  in  the  Terrace  epoob. 
The  deposit  was  (brmed  in  a  large  lalte-Ute  expansion  of  the  MISBonrl 
river,  caused  by  a  broad  depression  tbiLt  was  left  Id  the  surRicc  of  tho 
Drift  at  the  dose  of  the  Drift  epoch,  and  became  filled  with  the  silt  of  the 
innddy  stream  that  Rowed  Into  and  ttom  It,  which,  llnally  deepening  its 
valley  below,  liad  only  to  sweep  out  a  part  of  the  silt,  which  became  the 
Bluff  deposit,  leaving  the  terraces,  as  It  did.  In  the  Drift. 

Professor  A.  Winchki.i.  fcit  prepared  to  corroborate  fully  Dr.  llllKnrd'H 
views  In  reference  to  the  absolute  continuity  of  the  npper  portion  of  the 
Drift  deposits  In  the  Korthcrn  and  Southern  States.  He  bad  studied  these 
deposits  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Lake  Superior,  and  in  the  Southern 
States,  especially  along  the  Blauk  Warrior  and  Alabama  rivers,  and  bad 
expressed  the  cnnvlctlon  to  Prof.  Tuomcy  ns  long  ago  as  18fi'2,  ancl 
bad  published  it  In  the  "  Cleaveland  Proceedings  of  the  Associai.lou  "  In 
1BS3,  that  be  round  no  grounds  Tor  assigning  tlie  ■eroistratlHed  deposits  of 
the  Southern  States  to  a  dlflbrent  age  from  the  so-called  "  altered  Drift," 
of  the  North.  They  all  seem  to  be  composed  of  similar  materials  (modi- 
fled  certainly  by  local  clrcumBtances),  and  to  have  been  transported  from 
the  hlglu'r  lands  of  the  continent  at  the  same  time,  and  by  agencies  of  a 
similar  cliuracter. 

Dr.  G.  LrriXB  hnd  studied  this  subject  for  a  qosrter  of  a  century. 
When  a  small  boy  it  was  his  custom  with  his  playmates  to  "fluht  rocks;" 
one  boy  would  take  one  of  these  pi-bbtcs  from  the  Immense  grttvel 
beds  oit  which  the  city  of  'i;uscaloosa,  Alabama,  Is  located  nud  aticmpt 
to  break  another  cbusen  by  Ms  companion.  AUhongb  Iguomnt  of  miner- 
alogy, be  NOon  discovered  that  those  pebbles  which  wore  dear  nnd  gl«s>i> 
like  (Quarts)  proved  the  hardest  to  break  —  ihoy  were  somstimcs  half  as 
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large  as  a  boy's  head,  more  frequently  of  the  size  of  the  flst  —  very 
smooth  on  the  surface,  and  often  egg-shaped.  It  was  a  matter  of  curios- 
ity to  him  to  inquire  whence  these  rocks  came  and  how  they  became 
rounded  and  polished. 

Some  years  later  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  become  a  pupil  of  Prof.  M. 
Tuomey  in  the  University  of  Alabama.  That  excellent  geologist,  at  that 
time,  twenty  years  ago,  attributed  the  gravel  beds,  on  which  Tuscaloosa 
and  several  of  the  capitals  of  the  Southern  States  (MilledgeviUe,  Ga., 
Columbia,  S.  C,  Richmond,  Va.),  are  situated,  to  the  same  agency  whose 
action  was  described  In  the  north  as  producing  the  Drift  phenomena. 

At  a  still  later  period,  as  State  Geologist  of  Mississippi,  Dr.  T.  traced 
these  beds  from  Tuscaloosa  to  Columbus,  Miss.,  to  Eastport,  Teun.,  and 
along  the  edge  of«the  Carboniferous  to  the  Ohio.  The  same  beds  he  saw 
along  the  northern  lakes.  From  these  high  northern  latitudes  came 
then  the  materials  of  what  is  called  Drift  in  the  Southern  States  by  Dr. 
Hilgard,  In  his  paper.  Quartz,  firom  its  hardness,  ftimishcs  the  largest 
pebbles  and  the  sand  grains.  The  coloring  matter  of  the  Red  Clay  which 
forms  so  much  of  the  surface  of  the  Gulf  States  comes  from  the  iron 
beds  of  Lake  Superior. 

Professor  Pkrry,  having  recently  made  a  somewhat  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  principal  geological  formations  in  Mississippi,  was  happy  to 
be  able  to  say  that  he  had  not  become  acquainted  with  a  fact  which  mili- 
tates against  the  main  views  advanced  by  Professor  Hilgard. 

While  all  geologists  are  familiar  with  the  three  series  of  Cretaceous 
formations  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  men- 
tion that  Cretaceous  deposits  of  peculiar  interest  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Kerr,  at  Snow  Hill  in  North  Carolina.  Under  his 
guidance,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  locality,  last  spring,  shortly 
after  their  discovery.  They  appear  to  be  of  about  the  same  age  as  the 
Ripley  group  of  Mississippi,  and  are  equally  rich  in  organic  remains; 
while  they  contain  according  to  Professor  Conrad  a  large  number  of  gen- 
era and  species  new  to  science.  The  discovery  Is  destined,  no  doubt,  to 
add  a  new  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  American  Cretaceous. 

After  a  rather  careftil  Investigation  of  the  Tertiary  beds  of  Mississippi, 
I  have  found  no  occasion  to  take  exception  to  the  main  conclusions 
reached  by  Dr.  Hilgard  and  published  in  his  Geological  Report  of  the  State. 
Of  the  uplift  to  which  lie  refers  in  his  report  and  In  the  paper  read,  run- 
ning about  west-north-west  and  east-south-east,  which  was  first  men- 
tioned by  Professor  Tuomey,  I  found  abundant  evidence  in  both  Alabama 
and  Mississippi. 

In  regard  to  the  existence  of  Mississippi  Drift,  the  subject  of  more  es- 
pecial interest  at  this  time,  I  may  say  that  I  find  no  room  for  doubt.  The 
prominent  features  of  this  formation,  as  it  occurs  in  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama, I  had  opportunity  to  study  between  the  years  1847  and  1850.  I 
then  became  acquainted  with  the  phenomena,  while  their  explanation  has 
been  only  gradually  reached  by  the  continued  studies  of  subsequent  years. 
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Dnrlng  the  pnst  si^nson,  I  desired,  as  occasion  was  oBbrtled.  to  verliyor 
disprove,  hjan  actani  list  of  lUcts.  Iho  previous  views  Id  regartl  to  tfae 
quesUou  or  aouLbuMi  Drift.  Taking  the  circuit  of  tlic  Atlantic  and  Uolf 
StatcB,  iind  thence  procecdln^up  the  vallc; of  tlit  Mississippi,! discovered 
at  almost  every  step  nbnt  to  me  ia  nnmistakable  evidence  of  kIocIkI 
agenc;.  alt  the  w&y  around  from  Virginia  to  Illlnoix.  I  have  studied 
the  Urirt  of  Now  England  for  years.  I  think  I  know  It  in  Us  mulo  (i!»lnr«a 
—  typical  Drift  and  modiHed  Drift  In  most  of  its  varying  forms.  Nov,  IB 
all  the  states  referred  to,  I  found  tfaat  which  I  could  not  dlstlugulKh,  after 
making  Ilie  necessary  allowance  for  local  dllTerences,  ftom  New  England 
Drift. 

As  to  the  direction  in  which  the  agency  worked,  I  And  variations  which 
were,  no  doubt,  eagerly  determined  by  the  face  of  Uie  country ;  vnrlatloiw 
which  indicate  that  the  deposits  assumed  the  form  which  they  now  hnvfi. 
in  what  was  the  closing  part  of  the  Glacial  period,  in  the  Southern  States. 
The  beds  seem  to  go  out  in  rays  from  the  Appalnclilan  mountains,  tVom 
the  Blue  Ridge  towards  the  Atlantic,  In  the  Gulf  States  for  the  most  part 
southward,  and  In  the  Basiu  of  the  Mississippi  towards  the  southwest. 

Kefcrence  having  been  made  to  a  supposed  elevation  and  depression  of 
the  country,  1  would  suggest  that  the  (hctH  relied  on  as  evidences  ore 
perhaps  susceptible  of  another  and  more  simple  explanation.  Remem- 
bering that,  in  the  formation  of  the  immense  Icc-mass  that  spread  over 
much  of  the  continent,  there  mn^t  have  been  a  considerable  depression  of 
the  ocenn;  also  that  the  thawing  of  the  extended  mass  of  ice  at  the  close 
of  the  Glacial  period  must  have  produced  immense  floods  of  water,  we 
have  what  was  no  doubt  eiiulvatcnt  to  a  moderate  elevaUon  and  depres- 
sion, and  a  cause  sufficient  to  account  for  all  the  maoifcstations  of  glacial 
agency  with  which  we  meet. 

Prof.  E.  C.  ANintEWd  said  that  in  the  prosecution  of  the  geological  sur- 
vey of  the  Slate  of  Ohio  by  Prof.  Orton,  he  found  in  the  Drift  deposit, 
bnried  beneath  eighty  feet  of  drift  material,  a  peat-bed  and  a  burled  forest 
containing  wood,  plants  and  mosses  in  tbeir  original  position,  and  so  per- 
fbctly  preserved  that  a  number  of  living  species  have  been  Idenltfleil. 
That  is  in  the  very  midst  of  our  drift  material  in  Montgomery  county,  tu 
Southern  Ohio.  The  formatioa  there  Is  coarse  gravel  and  drift  material, 
and  I  Uiluk  uot  atratined. 

Prof.  RiciuaD  Owrs  mentioned  that  it  has  not  been  adverted  to.  th»t 
on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Superior  the  rocks  wblclt  have  nirtilsbed  the 
Drift  that  we  Qnd  in  the  whole  Mississippi  Valley  arc  in  sight.  Then,  as 
we  go  south,  these  detached  boulders  arc  found  at  first  iu  large,  tben  Id 
smaller  and  constantly  smaller  Augments,  ranging  tu  site  from  those  of 
many  hundred  tons  weight  down  to  a  ton  or  two  In  this  region,  ami  lln«l- 
ly,  south  of  the  Ohio  river,  weighing  only  perhaps  trom  one  hiindrei)  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  and  those  giving  place  in  turn  to  depositu 
In  tbr  form  of  sand,  ending  Hnally  In  beds  of  sand  on  the  shores  of  tbe 
Gulf  of  Mexico.    Now,  without  stopping  to  advert  to  the  great  Qieory  as 
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to  the  elevations  which  broaght  up  the  Apallachians  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain ranges  and  sent  this  Drift  centriftigally  through,  I  will  merely  say 
that  there  are  portions  of  Indiana  in  which,  when  we  go  through  that 
gravel,  we  find  rocks  that  have  been  polished  off  and  then  grooved  in  a 
north  and  south  direction,  which  proves  that  ftom  the  rocks  away  north 
of  Lake  Superior,  the  northern  and  southern  Drift  are  continuous,  becom- 
ing smaller  as  you  go  south,  borne  there  by  the  oceanic  currents,  and 
afterward,  as  the  land  rose,  dropped  in  the  form  of  ftesh  water  deposits, 
accounting  for  the  large  boulders  in  the  north,  the  beds  of  gravel  in  the 
south,  the  beds  of  peat  and  all  the  varied  phenomena  that  have  been  ob- 
served in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  Drift. 

Professor  Hilgard  remarked,  in  reply,  that,  in  the  South  at  least, 
the  Drift  epoch  was  easily  defined  as  reaching  from  the  termination 
of  the  latest  Tertiary  period  to  the  beginning  of  the  deposition  of  the 
Port  Hudson  beds  (equivalent  to  those  of  Dana*s  Champlain  period); 
when  all  deposits  that  dould  properly  be  designated  as  **  drifted,"  ceased 
to  be  formed  outside  of  river  channels.  Where  the  Champlain  de- 
pression had  not  caused  submergence,  it  might  be  marked  by  sub- 
aSrial  deposits,  such  as  had  been  observed  in  an  apparently  correspond- 
ing position,  by  Dr.  Edmund  Andrews,  of  Chicago.  He  thought  the 
southern  stratified  Drift  corresponded  to  the  "modified  Drift"  of  the 
West,  though  on  a  very  large  scale ;  but  it  would  not  do  to  call  it  by  that 
name,  which  could  apply  only  to  a  small  portion  in  the  axis  of  the  em- 
bayment.  Elsewhere  it  was  modified  Carboniferous,  Cretaceous  and  Ter- 
tiary ;  the  materials  of  these  formations  having  been  simply  plowed  up 
and  redeposited  farther  south  by  the  Drift  waters.  No  name  could  be 
altogether  distinctive  and  characteristic,  yet  in  this  icase  the  stratification 
was  so  to  a  very  great  degree,  and  he  thought  the  name  of  **  Stratified 
Drift "  might  properly  be  made  to  embrace  the  southern  Drift  as  well  as 
the  "  modified  "  Drift  of  the  Western  States. 

At  the  present  time,  the  winter  ice  of  the  Mississippi  frequently  runs 
past  Vicksburg.  How  much  more  must  the  ice-floes  and  bergs  of  the 
Glacial  period  have  reached  at  least  that  latitude,  down  to  which  we  find, 
even  though  rarely,  boulders  of  northern  derivation,  too  ponderous  and 
too  little  worn  to  have  been  transported  by  water  alone.  Quartzlte  peb- 
bles of  a  couple  of  pounds  weight  occur  even  at  the  island  of  Petite  Anse, 
together  with  other  smaller  ones  of  northern  rocks ;  and  a  profusion  of 
those  derived  flrom  the  Grand  Gulf  rocks,  whose  nearest  outcrop  lies 
about  sixty  miles  due  north. 

In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  what  he  now  thought  of  the  age  of  the  rock- 
salt  deposit  of  Petite  Anse,  Prof.  Hilgard  stated  that  he  thought  it  of  the 
Cretaceous  age.  It  was  older  than  the  Drift,  by  which  it  was  overlaid; 
and  its  great  thickness  and  purity,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  analogy, 
militated  against  its  connection  with  any  of  the  Tertiary  stages.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Cretaceous  of  northern  Louisiana  was  preeminently  salt- 
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bvarins.  nnd  Petite  Anse  lay  right  in  ibe  line  of  tv  Berles  of  Cretoceioo» 
ontllcTs  indicating  nn  uxIh  or  nplieaval,  Cretaceous  llaicHiDnu  incurring 
witliliisixt;  milesof  Petite  Anse.  Moreover,  tlie  limcatoDc  and  gypstun 
of  Culctisieu,  beiweea  wlilch  lies  the  fulphar  bed,  are  dlstluct.l>  rvpra- 
aentcd  In  the  Cretaceous  of  northc^rn  Louisiana,  while  totnlljr  forelKU  to 
iiry  oftlie  Tertlnry  stages ;  and  although  the  great  gypsum  bed  hna  not 
been  reached  at  Petite  Anse,  It  lies  in  the  proper  line  of  dip,  and  seems  to 
rorm  a  complement  to  be  looked  for.  of  the  great  rocksnlt  IkiiI  These 
prob.ibilltieHnUlHbort  of  proof,  it  is  Irne,  but  neigli  henvily  when  in 
consider  the  slnipllclly  of  the  geologlc&l  structure  of  the  MlsslsF.lppt  em- 
buyincnt ;  where  departures  from  the  general  rnlc  are  so  unlikely  as  to 
throw  the  burden  of  proof  upon  whosoever  maintains  their  existence. 


Od  THE  Carpal  asd  Tarsal  Bones  of  Birds. — By  Prof.  Ei>- 
■wABU  S.  Morse. 
The  author  stated  tliat  be  bad  followed  with  great  uitercst  the 
work  of  Huxley,  Copt-,  and  others  in  tracing  out  the  omitliitT  chiiT- 
acters  in  the  Diiiosaiiria.  While  following  these  relntious  ha  had 
noticed  a  marked  ditferenoe  in  the  characters  of  the  carpus  and 
tareus  of  the  two  classes.  It  seemed  strange  that  a  group  of 
bones  so  persistent  iu  ttie  reptiles  as  well  as  in  the  muninialin 
should  be  so  obscure  or  wanting  in  biids.  Owen  objects  to  the 
term  tarso-mctatorse  as  he  believes  the  existence  of  a  tiu'siis  has 
not  been  dcmonetrated.  W.  S.  Parker,  in  lf*Cl.  on  the  osteolog;y 
of  Balixaiceps,  questions  if  the  tower  articular  portion  of  the  tibia 
is  not  the  homolognc  of  the  mnramalian  astragalus  and  not  an  e[>i- 
physis.  Gegenbaur  has  now  shown  that  in  one  stage  of  the  yottug 
bin]  there  is  a  proximal  tarsal  ossicle,  and  a  distal  tarsal  ossicle, 
the  first  one  anchylosing  with  the  tibia,  the  distal  one  likewise  ah- 
chylosing  with  the  metetarsc.  Thus,  the  term  tarso-metatarse  Is 
qnite  proper.  While  this  was  a  great  step  toward  a  proper  uiider^ 
standing  of  theie  parts,  Mr,  Morse  heliei'ed  that  a  nearer  relation 
would  bo  found  in  the  discover;'  of  another  proximal  tarsal  Ixini;. 
In  those  reptiles  he  had  examined,  whatever  the  number  of  tarsal 
bones,  there  were  always  iu  the  proximal  series  one  corresponding 
to  the  tibia,  and  another  corresponding  to  the  Bbiila.  He  had 
found  this  feature  in  birds.  In  studying  the  embryos  of  the  eave 
swallow,  baiA  swallow.  Icing  bird,  sand  piper,  blnclt  bird,  cow 
black  bird,  blue  bird,  chirping  aparrow,  yellow  warbler,  and  Wil- 
son's thrush,  be  bad  found  three  distinct  tarsal  bones,  two  in  Ibp 
proximal  series  answering  to  the  tibia  and  fibula,  and  one  In  the 
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distal  series.  The  first  two  early  anehylose,  and  present  an  hour- 
glass-shaped articular  surface  as  Prof.  Cope  has  described  in  the 
astragalus  of  Loelaps.  The  final  anchylosis  of  these  conjoined 
ossicles  with  the  tibia,  formed  the  bicondylar  trochlea  so  peculiar 
to  the  distal  end  of  a  bird's  tibia.  The  distal  tarsal  ossicle  became 
united  with  the  proximal  ends  of  the  mctatarse  as  has  been  shown. 
In  the  carpus  he  had  found  four  perfectly  distinct  ossicles,  the  dis- 
tal carpal  bones  becoming  united  to  the  base  of  the  niid-  and  outer 
metacarpals,  the  other  two  remaining  fVee,  though  the  ulnar  carpal 
in  some  cases  anchylosed  with  the  ulna.  In  the  king  bird  and 
yellow  warbler,  he  had  found  a  fifth  carpal  on  the  radial  side. 

Mr.  Morse  also  described  the  pelvic  bones  of  an  embryo  spar- 
row, though  he  supposed  these  had  already  been  worked  up. 

Whun  Pi'OiV'isor  Morse  meiitioiied  his  doubt  about  the  natarul  position 
of  the  ischiam  of  a  certolu  saurian  with  reference  to  a  lateral  process 
of  the  same,  Dr.  T.  C.  Uiloard  remarked  that  every  pelvis  consisted,  be- 
sides the  sacrum,  of  ilvc,  not  three  only,  separate  bones  on  either  side ; 
the  crista  ilei  being,  in  mammals  {i.  e,  young  dog),  a  separate,  crescented 
rim,  sutured  to  the  hip-blade;  and,  in  a  like  manner,  the  tuberositas  ischii 
was  related  to  the  ischium.  They  are  the  fourth  and  fifth  elements,  which 
by  the  genetic  law  of  numbers,  ought  actually  to  have  sprung  from  the  first 
(Ischium)  and  second  (ileum),  respectively,  to  which  they  adhere.  The 
third  bone  was  the  os  pubis.  In  birds,  the  tuberositas  forms  a  gristle, 
which,  In  **  spring-chickens,"  Is  seen  ossified  as  a  bone  or  process,  etc., 
connecting  the  Ischium  sidcwise  with  the  rearward  prolongation  of  the 
Ileum,  and  forming  a  recess  for  the  attachment  of  a  pelvic  muscle.  In 
chickens  this  bone  takes  the  shape  of  a  boomerang,  and  perhaps  the  Poly- 
nesians found  that  Instrument  ready  made  In  the  '^  sprlng-dlnornls."  It 
forms  various  processes  according  to  the  first  location  of  Its  nucleus. 

Dr.  C.  A.  WuTTE,  asked  If  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  specially 
homologlze  these  carpal  and  tarsal  bones  of  birds.  Since  those  ad- 
jacent both  dlstally  and  proxlmally  had  been  thus  homologlzed.  It  seems 
as  If  it  would  not  be  very  difllcult  to  do  the  same  for  the  smaller  bones  of 
the  carpus  and  tarsus.  Perhaps  they  may.  Just  before  they  anehylose, 
present  pseudourtlcular  facettes  that  will  give  a  valuable  clue  to  their 
special  homologies  by  comparison  with  similar  parts  of  limbs  of  mam- 
mals. 
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OF  Mammals.    Br  Dr.  Toeodork  Gill. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  tlic  Association,  the  autlior  iuad(>  a  com- 
municnliun.  on  the  classification  of  mammals,  hosed  on  factii  in 
part  already  become  the  common  property  of  science,  and  in  purt 
hitherto  iinpublislied.  An  abstract  ginng  the  conclusions  arrived 
at  has  been  published  in  the  American  Nati.'Balist  and  in  the 
Proceeilings  of  the  Association.  Cimtinoed  roaearches  into  tUe 
same  subject  have  conttrmcd  the  projtriety  of  the  ordinal  groups 
and  the  limits  then  admitted,  but  have  necessitated  adifTereul  com- 
bination of  those  groups. 

The  divisions  into  sub-classes  first  solidly  established  by  Hux- 
ley are  retained. 

The  Placental  or  Monodelphian  mammals  are  with  more  propri- 
ety combinable  into  two  major  groups  which  correspond ;  on  the 
one  hand,  to  the  Educauilia  of  Bonaparte,  tlic  combined  AncnKX- 
CEPHALA  and  Gtrencephala  of  Owen,  and  the  combined  Ab- 
cnoNTS  and  Meoasthekes  of  Dana ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the 
Ineducabilia  of  l^naparte.  the  Micrencepuala  of  Owen  and  the 
MiOROSTUENBs  of  Dana.  The  characters  hitherto  used  to  distio- 
guish  those  groups  are  howcrer  either  vague  and  dilScuIt  of  ajij)li-' 
eatioQ,  not  characteristic,  or  generally  regardeii  as  erroneous.  Bwl 
positive  and  easily  recognizable  characters  appear  to  exist  in  the 
brain  which  confirm  those  groups,  but  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  regarded,  at  least  in  respect  to  their  systematic  application. 

There  hiLs  also  always  existed  cause  to  deplore  the  insuDiciency 
of  the  characters  assigned  in  the  dlngnoses  of  some  of  the  orders 
of  m.inimals.  After  an  attentive  study  of  most  of  the  known 
forms,  the  author  believes  that  he  has  succeeded  in  finding  charac- 
ters which  at  the  same  time  confirm  the  groups  already  recognized 
and  supplement  the  teleological  characters  (sometimes  of  doubt- 
ful application  or  entirely  failing)  by  morphological  characters  of 
more  constancy.  The  revised  diagnoses  of  the  or<lers  and  other 
primary  divisions  are  submitted  in  aiivance  of  n  work  now  being 
printed  by  the  .Smithsonian  Institution ;  that  work  will  give  the 
characters,  contrasted  in  dioholomous  tables,  of  all  the  groups  of 
mammals  as  low  as  subfamilies  and  lists  of  the  genera,  recent  aud 
extinct.     While  the  author  lias  been  dependent,  for  llie  most  fiart. 
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on  the  collections  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  his  investiga- 
tions, he  has  also  visited  the  museums  of  the  Academy  of  Natu- 
ral Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  the  Peabody  Academy  of  Science  of 
Salem,  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Museum 
of  Comparative  Zoology  at  Cambridge. 

The  relations  of  the  several  primary  groups  of  the  class  may  be 
more  readily  understood  from  a  glance  at  the  subjoined  table, 
which  will  also  serve  as  a  genealogical  table  for  those  who  accept 
the  doctrine  of  evolution.  The  more  generalized  forms — and 
therefore  the  quasi-eldest — are  represented  by  the  left  branches. 
It  may  not  be  entirely  superfluous  to  remark  that  adaptive  special 
modifications  must  be  subordinated  to  morphological  in  every 
case :  it  will  therefore  be  understood  that  although  the  Cetacean 
is,  in  a  teleological  sense,  the  most  specialized  form  of  mammals, 
it  is  a  divergent  from  the  same  common  stock  as  the  Carnivores 
and  other  Educabilia,  and  must  be  contrasted  morphologically  with 
them  alone  and  not  with  the  rest  of  the  mammals ;  the  bat,  an- 
other extremely  specialized  form,  is  in  like  manner  a  derivative 
from  the  same  common  stock  as  the  Insectivores,  and  therefore  to 
be  contrasted  with  them  alone. 


L 


ORNITHODELPHIA. 


1 


DEDELPniA. 


I 


I 
(INBDUCABILIA.) 


(Edentate  Series.) 

BKUTA.  <— 


!  •  I 

(Insectiyoroas  Series.)  (Rodent  Series.) 

I  GLIKEB. 

I  I 


IN8ECTIVORA. 


CHIBOPTERA. 


I  I 

PROBOBCIDBA.     HTRJLCOIDEA. 


(Ungulate  Series.) 


I 


MONODELPHIA. 
I 


(EDUCABILIA.) 


(Mutilate  Series.) 


(Primate 

PBIMATES. 


Series.)    I 


I 


8IREXIA.         CBTE. 


(Feral  Series.) 

FBRiB. 


I 
TOXODONTIA. 


I 


UNGULATA. 


CLASS  MAMMALIA. 

Abranchiate  Vertebrates  with  a  brain  whose  cerebral  hemispheres  are 
more  or  less  connected  (and  in  nearly  inverse  ratio)  by  an  anterior  com- 
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missurc,  and  a  superior  transverse  commissure  (corpus  callosum) ;  the 
latter  more  or  less  rooliiij^  in  the  ventricles :  the  lungs  and  heart  in  the 
thorax  and  separated  from  the  abdominal  viscera  by  a  muscular  diaphragm  : 
aorta  single  and  reflected  over  the  left  bronchus :  blood  with  red  noo- 
nucleatod  blood-corpuscles  undergoing  a  complete  circulation;  entirely  re- 
ceived and  transmitted  by  the  right  half  of  the  quadrllocular  heart  to  the 
lungs  for  aeration  (and  thus  warmed),  and  afterwards  returned  by  the 
other  half  through  the  system.  Skull  with  two  condyles,  chiefly  devel- 
oped on  the  exocclpital  elements  (one  on  each  side  of  the  'foramen  mag- 
num) :  with  the  malleus  and  Incus  superadded  as  specialized  auditory 
ossicles :  and  the  lower  jaw  (composed  of  a  pair  of  simple  rami)  articu- 
lated directly  by  convex  condyles  with  the  squamosal  bones.  Derraal 
appendages  developed  as  hairs.  Viviparous:  foetus  developed  ftrom  a 
minute  egg :  young  nourished  after  birth  by  a  fluid  (milk)  secreted  in  pe- 
culiar glands  (mammary)  by  the  mother. 

SUB-CIiASS  MONODEIiFHIA. 

Brain  with  the  cerebral  hemispheres  connected  by  a  more  or  less  well- 
developed  corpus  callosum  composed  of  a  body  as  well  as  a  folded  psal- 
terlal  portion,  and  a  reduced  anterior  commissure;  with  a  well  developed 
septum.  Sternum  with  no  element  In  ftont  of  the  manubrium  or  prester- 
num. Coracold  not  connected  with  the  sternum,  but  early  anchylosed 
with  and  developed  as  a  simple  process  of  the  scapula.  Oviducts  de- 
bouching Into  a  single  vagina.  Testes  variable  In  position,  but  the  vasa 
deferentia  open  directly  or  indirectly  into  a  distinct  and  complete  urctha, 
(and  not  into  a  cloacal  cavity).  Ureters  discharge  directly  Into  tlie  blad- 
der the  renal  secretion,  wlilch  thence  piusses  Into  the  uretha.  Mammary 
glands  with  well  developed  nipples.  Young  retained  within  the  womb 
till  of  considerable  size  and  nearly  perfect  development,  and  deriving  lt<* 
nourishment  from  the  mother  through  the  intervention  of  a  "  placenta  " 
(developed  from  the  allantols)  till   birth.     Scrotum  never  in  front  of 

penis. 

Super-Order  Educabilia. 

Brain  with  a  relatively  large  cerebrum,  behind  overlapping  much  or 
all  of  the  cerebellum,  and  In  front  much  or  all  o^  the  olfactory  lobes ; 
corpus  callosum  (attypically)  continued  horizontally  backwards  to  or  be- 
yond the  vertical  of  the  hippocampal  sulcus,  developing  in  front  a  well- 
doflned  recurved  rostrum. 

(EDUCABILIA  QUADRIPEDIA.) 

Posterior  members  and  pelvis  well  developed.  Periotic  and  tympanic 
bones  articulated  with  the  squamosal. 

(I*rhnate  Sfries.) 

I.  ORDER  PRIMATES. 

Members  almost  or  entirely  exserted  outside  of  the  common  abdominal 
integument.    Digits  with  corneous  appendages  developed  as  claws  (i.  e. 
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compressed)  or,  attypically,  as  nails  (i.  e.  depressed).  First  digit  (great 
toe)  of  hind  foot  (pes)  enlarged,  opposable  to  the  others  (in  man,  resum- 
ing parallelism  with  them),  always  fUrnished  with  a  nail.  Clavicles  com- 
pletely developed.  Brain  with  a  well- developed  calcarlne  sulcus,  giving 
rise  to  a  hippocampus  minor  within  the  posterior  cornu  of  the  ventricle 
by  which  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  is  traversed.  Teeth  of  three 
kinds  (canines  of  second  set  exceptionally  atrophied),  all  encased  in 
enamel;  molars  rooted.  Incisors  four  in  each  jaw :  etypically,  two  —  or 
all  —  In  upper  jaw  suppressed.    Placenta  declduate,  discoidal. 

Contains  eight  families,  representing  two  sub-orders :  Anturopoidea, 
with  live  families,  and  Lkmuroidea  with  three  families. 

(Feral  Series.) 
II.  ORDER  FERiE. 

Legs  with  the  proximal  joints  (humerus  and  femur)  more  or  less 
Inclosed  in  the  common  abdominal  integumen.  Digits  with  corneous 
appendages  developed  as  claws :  first  digit  of  hind  foot  attypically  re- 
duced or  atrophied :  etypically  hypertrophied  (e.  g.  Pinnipedia),  Clavi- 
cles none,  or  rudimentary.  Brain  with  no  calcarlne  sulcus.  Teeth  of 
three  kinds,  all  encased  with  enamel:  canines  specialized  and  robust; 
molars  attypically  adapted  for  carnivorous  diet,  one  ( -'-^)  or  more  in  each 
jaw  being  sectorial,  followed  by  tubercular  ones.  Incisors  archetypicolly 
six  In  each  jaw,  exceptionally  two  or  more  suppressed.  Placenta  de- 
clduate, zonaiy.    Scaphoid  and  lunar  consolidated  into  one  bone. 

Contains  twenty  families,  representing  two  sub-orders :  Carnivora  or 
FissiPEDiA,  with  seventeen  families,  four  of  which  are  extinct,  and 
PiNNiPEDiA  with  three  families. 

{Ungulate  Series.) 

Legs  with  the  proximal  joints  more  or  less  inclosed  in  the  common 
abdominal  integuments.  Digits  with  corneous  appendages  developed  as 
hoofs.  Clavicles  entirely  absent.  Teeth  of  three  kinds  (canines  and  incis- 
ors of  second  set  exceptionally  in  part  undeveloped),  all  encased  in 
enamel :  molars  attypically  with  grinding  surfaces.    Scaphoid  and  lunar 

separate. 

III.   ORDER  UNGULATA. 

Incisors  (a rche typically  %  :  often,  especially  in  the  upper  jaw,  re- 
duced In  number  or  wholly  suppressed :  Implanted  by  simple  roots)  with 
incisorlal  crowns.  Feet  with  inferior  (or,  rather,  posterior)  surfaces  with 
a  hairy  skin  continuous  with  the  rest  of  the  Integument;  carpal  bones  in 
two  interlocking  rows;  cuneiform,  narrow,  and  affording  a  diminished 
surface  of  attachment  forwards  for  the  ulna  (which  is  retrorse  beside  the 
radius) ;  unciform  and  lunar  articulating  with  each  other  and  interposed 
between  the  cuneiform  and  magnum :  hind  foot  with  the  astragalus  at  its 
auteflor  portion  scarcely  deflected  inwards,  articulating  more  or  less  with 
the  cuboid  as  well  as  navicular :  toes  (not  more  than  four  — d  2  to  d  6— 
completely  developed  )  with  terminal  joints  encased  in  thick  hooft.  Pla- 
centa non-deciduate  (diffuse  or  cotyledonary). 
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Contains  twi-uty-nlnc  fivmUies,  representing  two  8ub-order»i  AitTfe>- 
U,  with  Dlneteeu  Rimilies,  of  which  eight  arc  cxtiuL-t,  and  Tkriwo- 
,1  wltll  ten  families,  of  which  seven  are  extinct. 


IV.   ORDER  TOXODONTrA. 

IncUors  (S  or  ^,  variable  as  to  iosertlonj,  with  inclso 
Feet?  carpal  bones?  hind  foot  with  the  astrnguius  nt  Its  Anterior  portion 
Inclined  obliquely  inwards,  articulating  in  front  only  with  the  navicular; 
(calcaueum  with  an  extensive  upwards  surfucc  for  the  artlculution  of  Ui« 
fibula,  and  with  a  large  lateral  process  articulating  In  front  wUli  rUc  ns- 
tragaius.  Molars  of  upper  Jaw,  broad  and  extending  into  an  cxtemo- 
anterioT  angle;  of  lower  Jaw,  narrow  and  couilnuous,  iu  a  uniform  rowj. 

Contains  two  families,  both  of  which  are  extinct. 

V.  ORDER   HYHACOIDEA. 

Incisors  (J)  of  upper  jaw  next  to  symphysis  (with  persistent  palps) 
long  and  curved-,  those  of  lower  Jaw  straight  and  normal.  Feet  with 
inferior  surfaces  furnished  with  pads  (as  In  Rodents  and  Carnivores) : 
carpal  bones  In  two  interlocking  rows :  cuneiform  extending  Inwards 
(and  articulating  with  magnum),  and  aSTordlng  an  enlarged  aurfncc  of  at- 
lachment  forwards  for  the  ulua  (which  is  antrorsely  twisted) ;  unctforin 
and  lunar  separated  by  the  Interposition  of  the  cuneiform  and  mugnom  i 
hind  foot  with  the  astragalus  at  Its  anterior  portion  extended,  and,  03  » 
whole,  much  deflected  Inwards,  articulating  In  front  only  with  the  navic- 
ular; toes  (four  to  the  front  feet,  three  to  the  hind)  with  terminal  pha- 
langes encased  In  hoofa  (Inner  nail  of  hind  fbot  curved).  Placentk 
dectdnate,  xonary. 

Contains  one  bmlly. 

VI.  ORDER  PROBOSCIDEA. 

Indsors  ($,  or,  in  extinct  forms,  §  or  S,  renewed  from  pcrftlsteut 
pulps,)  developed  as  long  tuaks  curved  outwards.  Feet  with  palmar  twid 
plantar  sur^ces  Invested  In  extended  pad-like  IntegurocDts,  which  also 
nnderliu  the  toes :  carpal  bones  in  two  regular  (not  Interlocking}  rows, 
broad  and  short;  cnneifbrm  extended  Inwards  —  broad,  and  fufuishing  an 
enlarged  surface  of  attachment  forwards  for  the  ulna  (which  Is  antrorscly 
produced).  Cnciform  directly  In  front  of  cuneiform,  and  magnnm 
directly  in  f^nt  of  lunar:  hind  foot  with  the  astragalus  at  Its  anterior 
portion  very  short  (convex.)  and  not  deflected  inwards,  articalaling  In 
(tout  only  with  the  navicular;  toes  (Ave  to  each  foot,  in  known  ftirms,) 
encased  iu  broad  shallow  hooCb.  Placenta  dcclduate,  zonary.  Snoot 
produced  Into  a  very  long  proboscis:  Legs  mostly  exserted  outside  thQ 
abdominal  Integument;  and  with  the  proximal  and  succeeding  Joints  ex> 
tcnslble  In  the  same  line. 

Contains  two  bmllies,  one  of  which  U  extinct. 

(EDVCABILU  MUTILATA.-} 
(Xulilat'-  Sertfs.) 

Posterior  members  and  pelvis  more  or  less  completely  utrophlod;'  the 
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form  of  the  body  being  flsh-like,  fUrnishcd  with  a  horizontal  tail,  and 
specialized  for  progression  in  the  water.  Periotic  and  tympanic  bones 
auchylosed  together,  but  not  with  the  squamosal. 

VII.   ORDER  SIRENIA. 

Brain  narrow.  Skull  with  the  foramen  magnum  posterior,  directed 
somewhat  downwards :  supra-occipital  nearly  vertical  and  not  extending 
forwards,  the  parietals  meeting  and  Interposed  between  it  and  the  fron- 
tal. Periotic  with  a  posterior  irregularly  rounded  part;  tj'mpanic  an- 
uuliform.  Lower  jaw  with  well-developed  ascending  rami  and  normal 
transverse  condyles  and  coronoid  processes.  Lateral  teeth  molar,  and 
adapted  to  trituration  of  herbage.  Neck  moderate ;  second  cervical  ver- 
tebra with  an  odontoid  process.  Anterior  members  moderately  long, 
flexed  at  the  elbow ;  with  carpal  bones  and  phalanges  directly  articulated 
with  the  adjoining  ones;  and  with  normal  digits.  Mammas  two,  pectoral. 
Heart  deeply  Assured  between  the  ventricles. 

Contains  four  families  one  of  which  is  certainly,  and  another  probably, 
extinct. 

VIII.   ORDER  CETE. 

Brain  broad.  Skull  with  the  foramen  magnum  entirely  posterior, 
directed  somewhat  upwanls :  supra-occlpltal  very  large,  sloping  forwards, 
and  (attyplcally)  extending  forwards  over  or  between  the  frontals.  Peri- 
otic attenuated  backwards ;  tympanic  solid,  entire.  Lower  jaw  with  no 
ascending  ramus,  with  its  narrow  condyles  at  the  posterior  extremities 
or  angles  of  the  rami,  and  with  only  rudimentary  coronoid  processes. 
Teeth  (lateral)  conic  or  compressed.  Neck  attyplcally  very  short ;  second 
cervical  vertebra  with  no  odontoid  process.  Anterior  members  (attypl- 
cally) abbreviated,  extended  backwards  In  a  continuous  line ;  with  carpal 
bones  and  phalanges  often  separated  by  cartilage;  and  with  the  sec- 
ond digit  composed  of  more  than  three  phalanges.  Mamma;  two,  in- 
guinal. 

Contains  ten  families,  representing  three  sub-orders;  Zkuglodontia 
with  two  families,  both  extinct;  Dexticetb  with  six  families,  one  of 
which  is  extinct ;  and  J^Iysticetk  with  two  families. 

Super-Order  Ineduoabilia. 

Brain  with  a  relatively  small  cerebrum,  leaving  behind  much  of  the 

cerebellum  exposed,  and  In  front  much  of  the  olfactory  lobes :  corpus 

callosum  extending  more  or  less  obliquely  upwards  and  terminating  before 

the  vertical  of  the  hippocampal  sulcus,  with  no  well  defined  rostrum  in 

front.  ^ 

(Insectivorotia  Series.) 

Teeth  encased  in  enamel :  incisors  (very  variable  as  to  number)  without 
persistent  pulps :  canines  present  (but  sometimes  modified  In  form)  :  mo- 
lars attyplcally  with  pointed  cusps.  Lower  jaw  with  condyles  transverse, 
received  into  special  condyloid  sockets.    Placenta  discoidal  deciduate. 
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IX.  ORDER  CHIROPTERA. 

Anterior  members  adapted  for  flight:  tlie  ulna  and  radius  being 
united,  and  tlie  metacarpal  bones  and  phalanges— 2d  to  5th — much  elon- 
gated; the  whole  sustaining  a  very  thin  leathery  skin  arising  from  the 
sides  of  the  body,  and  extending  backwards  on  the  hind  members,  down 
to  their  tarsi.    Mammo!  pectoral. 

Contains  nine  families  representing  two  sub-orders;  Fkuoivoiia  with 
one  family,  and  Ixsectivoua  with  eight  families. 

X.  ORDER   INSECTIVORA. 

Anterior  as  well  as  posterior  members  adapted  for  progression  on  land : 
the  ulna  and  radius  entirely  or  partly  separated :  metacar]>al  bones  and 
phalanges  normally  developed.    Mamma;  abdominal. 

Contains  ten  families  referable  to  two  sub-orders;  Deumaptera,  %vith 
one  family,  and  Gradiextia,  with  nine  families,  one  of  which  is  extinct. 

(^Rodent  Series.) 

XI.  ORDER  GLIRES. 

Teeth  encased  in  enamel:  incisors  (f ;  exceptionally,  also  two  sup- 
plementary posterior  teeth,)  continually  reproduced  from  persistent  pulps, 
and  growing  in  a  circular  direction :  canines  null :  molars  attypically  with 
ridged  surfaces.  Lower  jaw  with  condyles  longitudinal,  and  not  received 
in  special  condyloid  cavities,  but  gliding  freely  backwards  and  forwards. 
Members  and  feet  ambulatorial.    Placenta  discoidal  deciduate. 

Contains  sixteen  families,  representing  two  sub-orders :  Simplicidex- 
TATi,  with  fourteen  families,  and  Duplicidextati,  with  two  families. 

{Edentate  Series). 

XII.  ORDER   BRUTA. 

Teeth  (when  developed)  not  encased  in  enamel :  incisors  typically 
absent  (lateml  present  in  Dasypus)  :  molars  variable :  members  and  feet 
ambulatorial  (modified  often  for  grasping  and  digging).  Placenta  vari- 
able (discoidal  deciduate  in  Onjcteropodida'  and  Dnsupodido! ;  diffuse  decid- 
uate in    Manidi*l(Jc ;  and  coyledonous    non-deciduate?  in  Brfuh/podida'). 

Contains,  nine  families,  representing  five  sub-orders.     Vekmilix(JUIa, 
with  one  family;  Squamata,  with  one  family ;  Todiextia,  with  one  family  ; 
ToKDi(}KADA,  with  two  families,  one  of  which  is  extinct,  and  Doricata. 
with  three  families,  one  of  which  is  extinct;  also  one  extinct  family  of 
undetermined  ainnities. 

SUB-CIiASS  DLDELPHIA. 
Brain  with  the  cerebral  hemispheres  chiefly  connected  by  a  well-devel- 
oped anterior  commissure,  the  corpus  callosum  being  rudimentary,  and 
with  a  moderately  developed  septum.  Sternum  with  no  element  in  front 
of  the  manubrium.  Coracoid  not  connected  with  the  sternum,  but  early 
anchylosed  with  and  developed  as  a  simple  process  of  the  scapula.  Ovi- 
ducts debouching  into  separate  vaginas.    Testes  chiefly  abdominal;  vasa 
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dcfercutia  opening  into  a  distinct  uretlira.  Ureters  discharge  directly 
into  the  bladder  the  renal  secretion,  which  thence  passes  into  the  ure- 
thra. Mammary  glands  with  well  developed  nipples.  Young  born  when 
of  verj'  small  size  and  imperfect  development;  never  connected  by  a  pla- 
centa with  the  mother,  but  attached  by  her  to  the  nipple  when  born,  ftom 
which  the  milk  is  forced  by  herself  into  the  mouth  of  the  young.  Scro- 
tum in  front  of  penis. 

XIII.   ORDER  MARSUPIALIA. 

Only  order  of  the  sub-class.  Contains  thirteen  families,  referable  to 
four  sub-orders :  RiiizopnAOA,  with  one  family ;  Syndactyli,  with  seven 
families,  two  of  which  are  extinct;  Sarcopiiaga,  with  two  families;  and 
CiiiuopoDA  with  one  family ;  also  two  extinct  families  of  doubtful  affini- 
ties. 

SUB-CIiASS   OBNITHODEIiPHTA. 

Brain  with  the  cerebral  hemispheres  chiefly  connected  by  a  well  de- 
veloped anterior  commissure,  the  corpus  callosum  being  very  rudimen- 
tary, and  with  no  defined  psalterial  flbres;  with  the  septum  verj'  much 
reduced  In  size.  (Flower.)  Sternum  with  a  peculiar  T-shaped  bone 
(the  episternum  or  interclavicle)  in  advance  of  the  manubrium  or  pre- 
sternum. Coracoki  extending  from  the  clavicle  to  the  sternum,  and  only 
towards  maturity  anchylosed  with  the  scapula.  The  oviducts,  enlarged 
below  into  uterine  pouches,  but  opening  separately  from  one  another,  as 
in  oviparous  vertebrates,  debouch,  not  into  a  distinct  vagina,  but  into  a 
cloacal  chamber,  common  to  the  urinary  and  genital  products,  and  to  the 
fajces.  Testes  abdominal  in  position  throughout  life,  and  the  vasa  defer- 
entia  open  into  the  cloaca,  and  not  into  a  distinct  urethral  passage.  Ure- 
ters pour  the  renal  secretion,  not  into  the  bladder,  which  is  connected  with 
the  upper  extremity  of  the  cloaca,  but  into  the  latter  cavity  itself.  Mam- 
mary  glands  with  no  distinct  nipples.     (Huxley.) 

XIV.   ORDER  MONOTREMATA. 
Only  order  of  the  sub-class.    Contains  two  families. 


On  the  Relations  of  Anomia. — Ih'  Pkof.  Edwaud  S.  Morse. 

• 

This  peculiar  genus  of  Lamellibraneb  mollusks  included  also 
Terebriitula  according  to  the  early  writers  on  the  subject.  Misled 
by  external  characters,  Linnaeus,  Lamarck  and  others  believed 
these  two  fOrms  closely  related.  While  not  the  slightest  ground 
existed  for  bringing  them  together,  yet  the  mere  fact  of  these  two 
animals  being  enclosed  within  a  limy  shell  composed  of  two  pieces, 
held  to  the  rock  by  a  process  which  passed  out  through  that  ele- 
ment of  the  shell  which  was  below,  was  sufficient  proof  of  their 
kinship,  at  least  to  those  who  were  ready  to  judge  everything 
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by  extcniiil  characters.  The  whales  among  fislies,  the  ])ariiaclcs 
among  molUisks,  were  only  some  of  the  many  blumlors  made  l)^' 
this  superlicial  way  of  comparison.  And  now  after  the  structure 
of  Brachioi)ods  is  well  known,  and  all  admit  the  valves  to  l)c  dor- 
sal and  ventral,  while  the  valves  of  Auomia  are  right  and  left, 
and  ;ifter  the  splendid  memoirs  of  Lacaze-Dnthiers  on  the  anatomy 
of  Anomia  has  shown  that  tlie  nearest  relations  are  with  tlio  03'stor 
and  pecten,  tliere  are  still  several  zoologists  who  vaguely  imagine 
that  some  sort  of  relationship  exists  between  Terebratula  and 
Anomiu.  This  brief  communication  is  made  to  settle  the  cjues- 
tion  with  those  who  never  care  to  go  more  than  shell  deep  in  the 
subject,  for  imfortunatoly  the  autlior  had  only  the  empty  sliells  to 
work  upon.  It  will  also  verifS'  the  statement  made  by  Forbes  and 
Hanley  in  their  standard  work  on  the  British  MoUusca,  where  the 
shelly  plug  which  escapes  from  the  sinus  in  the  tiat  valve  to  hold 
the  body  to  its  base  of  attachment  is  compared  to  a  byssiis. 
They  say  *' When  tiie  very  young  fry  of  this  genus  shall  have  been 
carefully  observed,  we  believe  they  will  ])e  found  spinning  a 
byssus,  which  passing  through  this  sinus  fixes  the  shell  in  the  first 
instance,  before  a  portion  of  it  becomes  attached,  eventually  be- 
comes detached  witli  a  part  of  tlie  adductor  muscle  and  fonns 
the  opercular  process."  Lacaze-Duthiers  in  his  examination  of  the 
adult  form  refers  to  these  statements  and  expresses  his  belief  in 
their  correctness . 

In  examining  some  sea-weed  collected  by  a  friend  last  spring 
1  found  a  lot  of  the  voung  of  Anomia.  In  these  the  sinus  was 
not  closed,  but  open  toward  the  anterior  margin.  The  micleus 
presented  an  elongate  oval  shell  larger  behind  ;  the  beaks  nearer  the 
anterior,  and  no  sign  of  a  perforation.  The  shape*  was  more  like 
that  of  Montacuta,  and  the  lines  of  growth  were  regular  and  dis- 
tinct. On  the  right  valve  at  its  lower  margin  was  seen  a  slight 
notch,  and  the  few  last  incremental  lines  indicated  that  the  notch 
was  made  in  the  last  stages  of  the  nucleus.  It  can  only  Ix^  con- 
ceived that  the  animal  before  this  was  a  rover,  that  it  then  com- 
menced to  fix  a  byssiis,  the  animal  dropping  to  one  side  and  the 
notch  caused  b^^  the  lowermost  valve  growing  around  it,  the  other 
valve  showing  no  signs  of  this  notch.  So  soon  however  as  the  shell 
rested  upon  one  side  a  different  growth  took  place,  a  loose-tex- 
tured, colorless  deposit  rapidly  formed,  the  outline  becoming  grad- 
ually circular  and  the  lowermost  or  right  valve  growing  rapidly 
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behind  and  downward,  then  forward  and  upward,  the  byssal  attach- 
ment soon  became  enclosed  in  a  wide  foramen,  this  extension  ulti- 
mately reaching  the  umbones  of  the  larval  shell  to  which  it  unites. 
From  these  facts  it  will  be  s^en  that  it  presents  not  even  the  re- 
motest resemblance  to  the  Brachiopods,  but  that  the  young  shell 
has  all  the  proportions  of  a  Bimyarian,  and  its  affinities  may  be 
quite  remote  from  Ostrea  or  Pecten.  A  study  of  the  early  stages 
of  these  last  named  genera  would  easily  settle  all  these  points. 

On    Eozoox    Canadense    in    the    Crystalline  Limestones   of 
Massachusetts.     By  L.  S.  Buiuiank. 

The  limestone  deposits  here  referred  to,  occur  in  the  band  of 
granitic  gneiss  which  extends  in  a  southwesterly  direction  from 
near  tlie  mouth  of  the  Merrimack  river  through  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  State,  and  includes  the  well  known  mineral  localities  of 
Bolton,  Boxboro'  and  Chelmsford. 

Sooji  after  the  discovery  of  Eozoon  Canadense  by  Mr.  Bicknell, 
in  the  seri)entine  limestone  of  Newbury,  it  was  also  identified  by 
Dr.  Dawson  in  specimens  collected  by  me  at  Chelmsford ;  as  no- 
ticed bv  Dr.  Hunt  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science"  for  Janu- 
ary,  1870.  Tlie  specimens  then  examined  were  not  from  the  rock  in 
place,  but  were  obtained  from  some  outlying  masses  near  one  of 
the  quarries.  Tliese  discoveries  led  me  to  make  a  further  exami- 
nation of  several  of  the  old  limestone  quarries  in  the  same  for- 
mation. The  eozoonal  rock  was  then  found  in  place  at  several  of 
the  quarries,  and  its  position  in  relation  to  the  other  rocks  ob- 
ser\'ed. 

At  all  the  quarries  the  limestone  has  been  so  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, that  the  limits  of  its  extent  at  the  surface  can  be  readily 
traced.  The  relations  of  the  limestone  to  the  enclosing  rocks  can 
thus  be  easily  seen. 

Bv  the  careful  studv  of  these  relations,  and  by  reference  to 
many  specimens  collected  and  facts  observed,  the  following  con- 
clusions have  been  reached. 

1.  Theae  limestones  are  not  true  stratified  rocks  laid  down  with 
the  fjneisH^  but  are  subsequent  deposits  of  a  vein-like  character. 
The  fact  that  some  of  the  deposits  appear  to  be  interstratified 
with  the  gneiss,  and  also  are  found  along  a  line  apparently  coin- 
ciding with  the  strike  of  the  strata,  may  seem  to  indicate  that 
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thoy  nre  parts  of  orifrinal  strata  includocl  in  the  gneiss ;  but  their 
position  may  also  be  explained  in  accordance  with  another  theory, 
in  support  of  which  I  shall  offer  some  evidence. 

2.  The  principal  deimaits  occur  alonff  the  line  of  an  anticlinah 
jUling  rarities  prod itrpcl  hij  the  folding  and  the  falling  down  of  ]}or^ 
tions  of  the  included  strata  of  the  gneiss.  The  anticlinal  position 
is  most  clearly  shown  at  Chelmsford,  where  there  are  four  veins 
or  masses  of  tlie  limestone,  in  two  lines  coinciding  with  the  strike 
of  the  gneiss. 

These  lines  are  about  half  a  mile  apart,  extending  in  a  north- 
east and  southwest  direction  ;  the  strike,  as  observed  by  tlie  com- 
pass, being  nortli  C5°  east.  The  strata  of  the  gneiss  dip  in 
opposite  directions  from  these  lines ;  toward  the  northwest  at  an 
angle  of  about  05°,  to  the  soutlieast  at  an  angle  varying  from  about 
70°  to  a  ncarl}'  vertical  position. 

The  deposits  are  all  of  very  limited  extent,  the  largest  beinp 
at  the  surface  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
length,  and  about  sixty  feet  in  width,  including  the  inte»'ening 
bands  of  gneiss. 

The  aggregate  lengtli  of  all  the  limestone  deposits  tliat  occur 
along  a  line  of  some  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  is  probably  less 
than  one  thousand  feet. 

The  vein-like  character  of  the  limestone  is  most  plainly  shown 
in  one  of  the  abandoned  quarries  in  Chelmsford.  The  deposits 
here  occur  in  two  principal  veins  extending  in  the  direction  of  the 
strike  of  i\\o  strata  to  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length.  The 
structure  here  plainly  shows  that  cavities  which  have  become 
filled  with  the  limestone*  were  formed  by  the  folding  and  faulting 
of  the  strata  of  gneiss.  The  masses  of  limestone  are  sejiarated 
by  strata  of  gneiss  which  are  also  folded  and  arched  over,  en- 
closing cavities  tilled  with  the  limestone. 

At  one  of  the  ([uan*ies  it  can  be  seen  that  the*  limestone  rested 
against  the  irregularly  fractured  ends  of  strata  of  gneiss,  which 
fill  a  small  space  in  one  of  the  excavations,  completely  dividing 
the  limestone  into  two  masses. 

That  the  limestone  was  deposited  in  cavities  mostly  closed  at 
the  top,  which  have  since  been  uncovered  and  exposed  at  the  sur- 
face by  the  denuding  action  of  the  dritt,  seems  to  me  a  reasonable 
deduction  from  the  facts  observed. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  gneiss  of  the  enclosing  walls  of 
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the  cavities,  and  that  of  the  dividing  bands  and  the  projecting 
masses  nearly  enclosed  by  the  limestone,  —  is  all  of  the  same  char- 
acter >vith  that  of  the  surrounding  strata  not  adjacent  to  the 
quarry. 

In  the  direction  of  the  strike  of  the  strata  also,  at  a  few  yards 
distance  from  the  quarries,  the  common  rock  of  the  region  is  found 
with  apparently  no  traces  of  calcareous  matter.  In  the  line  along 
which  most  of  the  quarries  occui',  there  are  intervals  of  several 
miles  where  no  traces  of  limestone  have  been  found,  though  the 
ledges  are  exposed  at  the  surface  in  numerous  places. 

The  central  and  principal  part  of  the  mass  which  filled  the  veins 
and  pockets  and  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  deposit,  was  a  coarsely 
crystalline  magnesian  limestone^  homofjeiieoua  in  structure  and  show- 
ing  no  traces  of  stratification.  In  examining  numerous  specimens 
of  this  limestone  from  the  different  quarries,  I  have  found  in  it  no 
traces  of  the  eozoonal  structure. 

The  various  silicates  which  form  the  large  number  of  distinct 
minerals  for  which  these  localites  are  note<i,  occur  only  attached  to, 
or  'near,  the  enclosing  walls  of  the  cavities,  and  generally  in  bands 
or  layers,  though  sometimes  irregularly  distributed.  They  are 
found  generally  in  pretty  regular  succession.  A  network  of  inter- 
lacing crystals  of  actinolitx?,  with  smoky  quartz,  calcite  and  phlog- 
opite,  may  be  seen  attached  to  the  walls ;  and  passing  inward 
there  are  foimd  pyroxene,  scapolite,  apatite,  boltonite,  fine  fibrous 
tremolite,  etc.:  and -also  green  serpentine  in  irregiflar  bands  or 
layers,  traversed  by  narrow  seams  of  chrysotile ;  or  scattered 
tlu'ough  the  rock  in  irregular  rounded  grains  ami  masses,  with  in- 
tervening spaces  filled  with  calcite. 

In  these  portions  of  calcite  are  found  the  radiating  and  branch- 
ing forms  that  have  been  identified  and "  described  as  belonging  to 
the  structure  of  Eozoon.  The  granules  of  serpentine  are  some- 
times arranged  quite  regularly  in  concentric  lines,  but  more  com- 
monly appear  irregularly  scattered  and  varying  indefinitely  in  form 
and  size. 

Some  of  the  specimens  from  Chelmsford  show  masses  of  the 
serpentine  intersected  by  narrow  seams  of  chrysotile,  and  attached 
to  portions  of  the  rock  in  which  the  decalcified  spaces  show  the 
tubuli  in  great  abundance,  attached  to  the  serpentine  grains  as 
if  growing  out  from  their  surfaces.  Some  of  the  grains  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  fibrous  layer,   closely  resembling  tlie  "true  ce\\ 
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wall "  of  Eozoon  as  I  have  seen  it  in  the  Canadian  specimens . 
The  surfaces  of  many  of  the  grains  are  covered  with  acicnhir  crys- 
tals penetrating  tlie  calcite.  Some  of  these,  as  they  extend  into 
the  calcite,  become  rounded  and  curved,  losing  the  acicular 
character. 

In  nearly  all  the  specimens  examined,  bundles  of  acicular  fibres, 
:tl3parently  of  tremolit«,  are  scattered  abun<lantly  in  the  calcite. 

In  some  portions  of  tlie  rock  the  serpentine  appears  embedde*! 
in  the  limestone  in  definite  crystalline  forms,  apparently  pscudo- 
morplis  of  clirysolite,  or  boltonite.  In  the  quarries  of  Boxljoro* 
and  Carlisle,  cinnamon  garnet  is  abundant,  associated  with  scsip- 
olite  and  green  pyroxene  or  coccolite,  with  calcit<i.  I  have  exam- 
ined the  calcite  of  many  of  these  specimens  for  traces  of  the 
eozoonal  structure,  but,  so  far,  with  negative  results.  In  fact,  so 
far  as  I  have  observed,  the  tubuli  invariably  occur  in  the  rock  as- 
sociated with  serpentine. 

Some  facts  have  been  stated  in  this  comnumication  for  which 
I  offer  no  theories  in  explanation.  I  do  not  claim  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  Foraminifera  to  found  any.  argument  upon  the 
microscopic  appearances  that  I  have  observe<l,  nor  do  I  mean  now 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  general  (|uestion  as  to  the  tnie 
character  of  the  Eozoon  C(i7i((dense,  as  described  by  Carpenter 
and  Dawson. 

I  am  unable,  however,  to  reconcile  the  facts  here  stated  with 
the  tlieorv  tliat  the  form  in  these  rocks  which  have  been  identi- 
lied  as  belonging  to  the  structure  of  Eozoon,  are  of  organic  origin. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  me  not  unreasonable  to  infer 
that  the  so-called  "'tubuli"  tiiat  are  so  abundant  in  these  r<.K*ks, 
are  stnul-criistalUnt*  forms  that  havp  been  deposiiifd  with  the  Hcrjteu- 
tine  and  other  minerals  on  the  walls  of  the  cavities,  by  infiltration 
of  waters  charged  with  mineral  matters. 

Professor  Pkhky  said: — I  desire  to  bear  testimony  to  the  general  cor- 
rectness of  the  statements  made  ))y  Mr.  Bnrbank. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  given  by  him,  I  would  refer  to  the  fact  that 
the  limestones  under  consideration  exactly  conform  with  breaks  and 
other  irregularities  in  the  enclosing  mass  of  gneiss.  I  ma}-  also  state 
that  in  some  places  calcareous  veins  which  evidently  proceeded  from  the 
main  masses  of  limestone,  may  be  seen  ramifying  portions  of  the  walls 
that  form  the  cavities. 

As  geologists  have  generally  supposed  that  all  limestones  are  stratified 
rocks,  a  few  words  may  be  necdfUl  on  this  point,  especially,  as  serving  to 
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meet  the  objection  in  this  direction  which  is  lilsely  to  occur  to  many 
minds.  Dr.  Emmons,  as  most  no  doubt  are  aware,  endeavored  to  show 
that  limestones  occur  as  intrusive  masses  as  well  as  in  stratified  beds. 
Commencing  my  study  of  the  limestones -connected  with  the  foliated  se- 
ries of  rocks  in  the  light  of  this  view,  I  finally  became  convinced  inJSGl, 
and  during  the  same  year  set  forth  in  a  series  of  lectures,  that  some  of 
these  limestones  have  a  vein-like  structure,  and  should  be  regarded  as 
true  vein-stones. 

Such  limestones  are  to  be  met  with  in  association  with  the  foliated  rocks 
both  of  eastern  and  western  Vermont,  and  in  various  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts. They  also  occur  among  the  Adirondacks.  Limestones  of  this 
character,  hand-specimens  of  which  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  naked 
eye  ft*om  specimens  of  stratified  Silurian  limestones,  are  likewise  found 
in  Vermont  and  elsewhere  in  the  form  of  dikes.  In  most  of  these  cases 
close  examination  shows  that  the  dike-like  masses  were  formed  in  the 
vein-like  way  by  gradual  deposition  extending  from  the  enclosing  walls 
toward  the  centres  of  what  once  were  cavities.  Similar  masses  of  cal- 
careous vein-stone  are  to  be  met  with  in  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.  Y., 
and  in  some  other  places,  penetrating  beds  of  sandstone. 

These,  and  similar  cases  which  might  be  readily  cited,  arc  suited  to  re- 
move the  objection  that  limestones  are  always  stratified  rocks.  At  the 
same  time  the  occurrence  of  undoubled  Eozoon  Canadense  in  calcareous 
vein- stones  of  eastern  Massachusetts  tends  not  only  to  disprove  the  an- 
imal origin  of  the  specimens  from  the  localities  under  consideration,  but 
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also  to  involve  in  doubt  the  organic  character  of  the  Eozoon  generally. 

On  the  Eozoon  Limestone  of   Eastern  Massachusetts.  —  By 
Prof.  J.  B.  1*erry.  • 

Having  about  ten  years  ago,  made  out  that  some  of  the  lime- 
stones associated  with  the  foliated  rocks  in  Vermont  and  New 
York,  are  vein-stones,  I  have  ever  been  skeptical  in  regard  to  the 
supposed  organic  nature  of  the  Eozoon.  As  I  had  more  recently 
satisfied  myself  that  limestones  in  Stoneham,  Newbury,  and  sev- 
eral other  places  in  eastern  Massachusetts  are  also  vein-rocks,  I  at 
once,  on  the  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  Eozoon  in  the 
limestones  of  Newbury,  discredited  its  assumed  organic  charac- 
ter, on  the  ground  of  its  occurrence  in  calcareous  masses  of  a 
vein-like  origin.  On  hearing  of  a  like  discovery  in  Chelmsford, 
and  seeing  a  specimen,  1  bad  a  similar  conviction ;  and  this  I  im- 
mediately expressed  in  one  of  the  lectures  which  I  was  then  de- 
livering in  course,  and  was  able  fully  to  confirm  by  personal  exami- 
nation, on  visiting  the  quarry  a  few  months  later,  in  company  with 
my  friend  Mr.  Burbank,  of  Lowell,  who  had  before  and  has  since 
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devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  rocks  in  his  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  limestones  in  which  the  so-called  Eozoon  is  found,  as 
should  Ik*  borne  in  mind,  do  not  occur  in  a  continuous  line,  a«  is 
usual  in  stratified  rocks.  They  are  isolated  masses,  often  having  a 
lenticular  shape,  and  are  found  only  at  irregular  intervals.  Those 
at  Chelmsford  occupy,  or  rather  occupied  (for  tliey  have  been 
largely  removed)  cavities,  or  oven-shaped  si)aces,  formed  by  the 
disturbance  of  tlie  overlying  gneiss.  In  places,  the  gneiss  now  so 
overarches  some  of  the  cavities,  and  it  evidently  once  so  over- 
arched them  all,  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  fossils,  or  any  other 
solid  foreign  bodies,  could  have  been  carried  in  and  deposited  in 
a  continuous  series,  beneath  the  summits  and  all  along  the  sides 
of  the  arches. 

Again,  these  calcareous  masses  liave  that  banded  structure 
which  is  peculiar  to  veins.  There  is,  moreover,  connected  with 
this  structure  a  succession  of  minerals,  showing  that  the  deposi- 
tion must  have  taken  place  gradually,  one  layer  succeeding  another 
from  the  sides  of  the  cavities  toward  the  centres,  until  the  central 
spaces  were  finally  filled.  Once  more,  these  layers  exactly  con- 
form witli  the  most  abrupt  irregularities  of  the  enclosing  gneiss, 
while  portions  of  the  limestone  in  given  instances  clearly  ramify, 
in  a  vein-like  way,  tlie  walls  which  form  the  cavities. 

Such  are  some  of  the  points  characteristic  of  these  calcareous 
vein-stcmes.  That  the  limestones  of  Chelmsfonl  have  truly  a 
vein-like  structure  should  be  evident  from  what  has  been  sai<l,  and 
especially,  from  an  examination  of  the  same  and  of  similar  rocks 
as  tlie}'  occur  in  place.  The  <iii(»stion  as  to  tiieir  origin,  whether 
by  infiltration,  segregation,  or  sublimation,  I  leave  undiscussed  for 
the  present. 

Now  it  is  a  fact,  that  genuine  Eozoon  —  lv)zoon  which  is  recog- 
nized as  genuine  bv  those  who  hold  to  its  orjranic  nature  —  actu- 
ally  occurs  in  these  limestones. 

Thus,  an  enigma  is  asking  for  solution  —  an  enigma  involving 
diflficulties  not  easily  answered,  and  imposing  a  task  not  readily 
performed,  in  consistency  with  the  commonly  received  views  of 
this  strange  fossil  form.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  genuine  Eozoon 
occurs  in  these  calcareous  vein-stones,  under  the  conditions  indi- 
cated^ raises  an  important  question  which  I  leave  those  conversant 
with  Eozoon  structure  to  solve  as  best  they  are  able.    While  it  in- 
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dicates  that  the  so-called  Eozoon  of  Chelmsford  is  not  of  animal 
origin,  it  at  the  same  time  casts  discredit  upon  the  organic  char- 
acter of  the  ''Eozoon'*  generally,  and.  fixes  the  burden  of  proof 
upon  its  advocates.  It  also  certainly  suggests  that  the  resem- 
blance which  the  "  Eozoon  "  has  to  animal  structure  is,  like  that 
of  Dendrites  to  vegetable  forms,  merely  the  result  of  chemical 
agency. 

RemxUiks  on  the  Geological  Map  and   Section  of  the  Rocks  . 
OF  Missouri. —  By  Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow. 

It  was  his  object  to  put  on  record  some  of  the  general  results 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Missouri  made  by  himself  and  his  able 
assistants  (one  of  whom,  Dr.  B.  F.  Shumard,  is  now  dead.)  Since 
the  interruption  of  the  survey  by  the  late  civil  war  there  has  been 
no  opportunity  offered  for  the  publication  of  the  results. 

The  survey  was  most  minute  and  carefully  made,  and  the  re- 
sults the  same  as  represented  by  the  section  and  map  before  us. 
The  boundaries  of  the  formation  save  in  eight  or  thirteen  counties 
are  accurate  and  all  the  formations  are  as  delineated  by  the  section 
running  through  all  the  great  systems  known  to  American  geology. 

Some  of  the  results  in  Economical  Geology  were  mentioned. 

There  are  twenty-seven  thousand  square  miles  of  Coal  Measures 
containing  at  least  twenty  coal  beds,  one  at  least  of  the  block 
coal.  Large  deposits  of  specular,  hromatite,  bay  and  spathic 
ores  were  mentioned.  The  mineral  regions  containing  mines  of 
lead,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel  and  copper  cover  an  area  of  about  eight 
thousand  square  miles ;  all  but  two  hundred  square  miles  in  the 
Magnesian  Limestone  seriqs  (of  the  Potsdam  and  Calciferous  ages) 
and  two  hundred  square  miles  at  Granly  in  the  lower  Carbonif- 
erous rocks.  Lead  and  zinc  often  cut  the  coal  beds  in  their 
vertical  veins. 

The  Potsdam  Sandstone  rests  nonconformably  upon  the  Azoic 
stratified  slates  of  Pilot  Knob.     Hence  Pilot  Knob. 

Prof.  E.  W.  HiLGARD  inquired  of  Prof.  Swallow  whether  the  chalky 
siliceous  beds  in  southeastern  Missouri,  conjectured  to  be  of  cretaceous 
age,  did  not  occasionally  contain  grains  of  glauconite,  black  sand  and 
obscure  casts  of  shells. 

Upon  Prof.  Swallow  replying  in  the  affirmative,  Prof.  Hilgard  stated 
that  while  such  materials  were  altogether  foreign  to  the  Cretaceous  beds 
of  the  adjoining  states  of  Arkansas,  Tennessee  and  Mississippi,  a  narrow 
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belt  of  precisely  such  deposits  frequently  bordered  the  li^nitic  Tertiary 
of  the  two  latter  states.  Occasionally,  they  expand  Into  larger  out- 
liers and  exhibit  the  lithological  character  and  fossils  of  the  Buhr-stone 
grouj),  the  lowest  of  the  marine  Eocenes  which  he  considers  as  the  e<niiv- 
alent  in  time,  of  the  lignitic  beds  of  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  North  Mis- 
sissippi. 

The  (iREAT  Mound  on  the  Etawaii  Rivek,  near  Carteksvillk, 
Georgia.  —  By  Col.  Charles  Whittlesey. 

This  mound  is  sitiiati»cl  on  the  river  bottom,  on  the  north  bank, 
about  three  miles  ])elow  where  tlie  railroad  from  Cliattano(><;a  to 
Atlanta  crosses  the  Eta  wall  river.  Its  l)ase  is  an  irrejjular  fimire, 
five  hundred  and  eighty-five  poles  in  circumference,  covering  about 
three  acres.  The  bottom  on  which  it  stands  is  elevated  eighteen 
to  twenty-three  feet  above  low  water,  and  is  scldon  invaded  by 
high  water  in  any  part.  The  mound  is  truncated,  nearly  fiat  on 
tlie  top,  which  embraces  about  an  acre  of  ground.  This  area  is 
elevated  fiftv  feet  above  the  ])ase,  and  seventv-three  feet  above  low 
water.  There  is  no  high  land  within  a  (luarter  of  a  mile  on  either 
side  of  tlie  river.  Its  slopes  are  very  perfect  and  steep.  Bushes, 
grass,  vines,  shrubs  and  trees  grow  luxuriantly  on  its  sides  and 
the  level  space  on  the  toj)  is  annually  planted  in  corn  or  cotttm. 
There  is  a  broad  ramp  or  road  fifty  feet  wide,  coinmencing  at  the 
southeast  corner  which  winds  around  the  soutlierlv  face  liendinij  to 
the  right,  and  reaches  the  summit  on  the  west  side.  It  has  an 
easy  grade  for  footmen  and  hors(»s,  but  is  too  steep  for  vehicles. 
The  mass  of  this  mound  T  estimate  at  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  cubic  yards,  or  about  four-fifths  of  the  contents 
of  the  British  earth  pyramid  raised  on  the  field  of  Waterloo.  Ris- 
ing over  the  alluvial  valley  where  it  is  isolated  it  has  an  impres- 
sive aspect,  like  tiiat  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  on  a  sandy  desert. 
This  vallev,  however,  is  everywhere  rich  and  beautiful. 

Lik(»  some  of  the  larger  jn'ramids  it  has  two  smaller  ones  which 
appear  to  be  tenders.  One  is  a  s(iuare,  truncat<'d  i)yraniid  which 
stands  one  hundred  feet  east  of  the  foot  of  the  rami)  *"^^^  ^^ 
twenty-two  feet  high,  its  fiat  top  being  about  eighty  feet  on  a  side  : 
its  slopes,  steep  and  perfect  like  the  great  mound.  To  this  one 
tliere  is  no  ramp  or  place  of  ascent. 

Tlie  other  is  about  one  hundred  feet  due  south  of  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  great  mound,  and  is  of  about  the  same  dimensions 
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but  has  on  its  east  side  a  ramp  or  graded  way  by  which  to  ascend 
to  the  flat  space  on  the  top.  Its  sides  and  that  of  the  other  ten- 
der are  from  five  to  ten  degrees  west  of  the  magnetic  meridian. 

All  of  this  group  are  composed  of  the  rich  black  alluvial  earth 
of  the  adjacent  bottom,  with  occasional  lumps  of  red  clay  which 
constitutes  the  base  of  the  river  terraces  that  border  the  valle3\ 
About  two  hundred  vards  from  the  mounds  on  the  north  there  are 
the  remains  of  a  ditch  which  has  been  mostly,  obliterated  by  culti- 
vation and  which  encircles  the  group  in  a  circular  form  a  distance 
of  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile,  coming  to  the  river  below  but  not 
above.  Within  and  without  the  trace  of  this  ditch  which  the 
owner  sa3^s  had  an  interior  embankment,  there  are  low  mounds 
partly  plowed  down.  Near  its  upper  or  the  easterly  end,  there  ar6 
two  large,  oblong  pits  from  which  a  part  of  the  earth  of  the 
mounds  may  have  been  taken. 

There  are  other  small  mounds  in  the  valley  below  on  lx)th  sides 
of  the  river.  The  valley  is  bordered  by  limestone  bluffs  about 
two  miles  apart  which  rise  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  river.  On  a  rocky  summit  about  two  miles  west  of 
the  great  mound  is  what  is  called  the  "Stone  Fort."  It  consists 
of  a  wall  or  heap  of  loose  blocks  of  limestone  suiTOunding  the 
summit  in  an  oval  form,  the  largest  diameter  of  the  enclosure 
being  two  hundred  and  twenty  poles.  There  are  numerous  open- 
ings in  it  at  irregular  intervals,  some  of  tliem  fifty  feet  broad. 
The  space  around  the  crown  of  the  hill  is  clear  of  loose  stones  a^d 
this  explains  the  existence  of  the  wall,  which  has  the  appearance 
of  a  stone  fence  fallen  down. 

It  does  not  have  the  appearance  of  a  fort  or  stronghold,  but  of 
a  high  place  dedicated  to  imposing  ceremonies  to  which  the  people 
came  uj)  in  all  directions  through  the  openings  or  passes  in  the 
line  of  stones.  Probably,  it  was  then  as  now  covered  with  oaks. 
The  crown  of  the  hill  is  about  fifty  feet  above  the  encircling  wall, 
and  presents  from  its  summit  a  view  of  the  valley  and  the  country 
opposite  that  is  hardly  equalled  for  scenic  beauty. 

It  is  probably  the  work  of  the  red  man  of  oiu*  times  and  has  no 
connection  with  the  great  mound  or  its  builders. 

Professor  W.  C.  Eerk  said  there  is  a  mound  quite  similar  to  the  one 
just  described  by  Col.  Whittlesey,  in  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
in  Macon  County,  N.  C,  with  sides  Equally  steep,  and  outlines  equally 
well  preserved,  of  its  use,  date  of  construction,  or  its  builders  there 
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exists  no  tradition  in  the  region.  Its  form  is  the  frustum  of  a  cone, 
whoso  l)asc  is  about  seventy-live  feet  in  diameter,  and  top  about  fifty,  and 
its  heiglit  thirty  or  forty  feet.  It  stands  on  the  alluvial  river-bottom,  and 
was  doubtless  built  of  the  same  material,  although  all  signs  of  excavation 
for  this  purpose  have  been  entirely  obliterated  by  subso<iuent  deposition. 
On  digging  into  this  pile,  nothing  wius  found  which  could  throw  any  light 
on  its  history. 

Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow  remarked  that  lion.  Godfrey  Lesceur,  grandson 
of  the  lirst  Spanish  commandant  at  North  Madrid,  Mexico,  says  the  old 
Indians  had  a  curious  tradition  respecting  the  mound  builders.  They  said  : 
**  We  did  not  build  the  mounds,  we  came  to  this  (Mississippi)  valley  from 
the  northwest.  Here  we  found  a  quiet,  peaceable  people  cultivating 
the  soil  and  living  in  communities,  and  having  mounds  for  the  Great 
Spirit  and  burial.  They  begged  us  to  leave  them,  as  there  was  eountrj' 
to  the  nortlieast.  We  went,  but  found  the  country  poorer,  and  after  ii 
time  returned  and  drove  out  the  mound  builders,  who  went  to  the  south- 
west. We  burnt  their  wigwams  and  possessed  the  country."  He  re- 
marked that  no  warlike  implements  had  been  found  with  the  real  mound 
builders,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  their  temples  were  destroyed 
by  fire:  at  least  those  in  North  Madrid,  Mexico,  as  remains  of  the 
charred  wood-work  still  exist  in  the  mounds. 


Ancient  Kock  Insckhtions  in  Ohio.  —  By  Col.  C.  AViuttlesey. 

Sevkual  (liagrnms  were  presented  to  the  section  represent  in  <r 
rock  sculptures  in  Ohio,  that  are  presumed  to  ])e  ancient  and  to 
Imve  some  siji:nincanee.  The  largest  is  a  tracing  made  liy  Dr.  J. 
II.  Salisbnrv,  of  Cleveland,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Salisbury, 
from  a  mural  face  of  conglomerate,  near  the  famous  '•  lilack 
Hand''  in  Licking  County,  O.  Once  there  was  a  spaee  of  ten  or 
twelve  leet  in  hei^jht,  bv  liftv  or  sixtv  feet  in  lenjjftb,  covered  by 
these  inscriptions.  Most  of  them  have  been  olditerated  l)y  the  re- 
cent white  settlers. 

In  18G1,  Dr.  Salisbury  took  copies  from  a  space  about  eight  by 
lifteen  feet,  ])v  laying  a  piece  of  coarse  muslin  ovei*  them,  and 
tracing  such  as  remain  uninjured,  life-size,  on  the  dutb.  In  this 
space  there  are  found  to  be  twenty-three  characters,  most  of  which 
are  the  arrow-bead  or  l)ird-track  cliara(rtcr.  These  are  all  cut  on 
the  edge  of  the  strata,  presenting  a  face  nearly  vertical,  but  a 
little  shelving  outward,  so  as  to  be  sheltered  by  the  weather. 

Another  copy  of  the  remnants  of  similar  inscriptions  was  taken 
by  Col.  Whittlesey  and  Mr.  J.  ii,  Comstock,  in  1S<VJ,  from  the 
'^Turkey  Foot  Rock,''  at  the  rapids  of  the  Maiimee,  near  Perry's- 
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burg.  Tliese  are  on  a  block  of  limestone,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
twenty-five  past  years  have  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  hand 
of  man.     What  is  left  was  taken  by  a  tracing  of  the  size  of  nature. 

On  the  surface  of  a  quarry  of  grindstone  grit  at  Independence, 
Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio,  a  large  inscribed  surface  was  uncovered 
in  1854.  Mr.  B.  Wood,  Deacon  Bicknell,  and  other  citizens  of 
Independence,  secured  a  block  about  six  feet  by  fplir,  and  built  it 
into  the  north  wall  of  a  stone  church  they  were  then  building.  Col. 
Whittlesey  presented  a  reduced  sketch,  one-fourtli  size  of  nature, 
taken  by  Dr.  Salisbury  and  Dr.  J.  M.  Lewis,  in  1869,  which  "was 
made  perfect  by  the  assistance  of  a  photographer.  Some  of  the 
figures  sculptured  on  this  slab  are  cut  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  the  rock,  and  they  were  covered  by  soil  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  in  thickness,  on  which  large  trees  were  growing.  Like  all 
of  the  others  they  were  made  b}'-  a  sharp-pointed  tool  like  a  pick, 
but  as  yet  no  such  tool  has  been  found  among  the  relics  of  the 
mound-builders  or  of  the  Indians.  The  figures  are  very  curious. 
Among  them  is  something  like  a  trident,  or  fish-spear,  a  seri)ent,  ' 
a  human  hand,  and  a  number  of  track-like  figures,  w^hich  the  peo- 
ple call  buffalo-tracks,  but  Dr.  Salisbury  regards  as  a  closer  repre- 
sentation of  a  human  foot  covered  by  a  shoe-pack  or  moccasin. 
Another  figure  somewhat  resembles  the  section  of  a  bell  with  its 
clapper. 

Near  the  west  line  of  Belmont  County,  Ohio,  Mr.  James  W, 
Ward,  then  of  Cincinnati,  now  of  New  York,  in  1851),  took  a  sketch 
of  two  large  isolated  sandstone  rocks,  on  which  are  groups  of 
figures  similar  to  those  already  noticed.  Here  are  the  bird-track 
characters,  the  serpent,  the  moccasin  or  buffalo-tracks,  and  some 
anomalous  figures.  These  are  plainly  cut,  with  a  pick,  into  the 
surface  of  the  rock,  which,  like  the  Independence  stone,  is  sub- 
stantially imperishable.  Here  we  have  also  the  representation'of 
the  human  foot,  and  the  foot  of  a  bear.  Another  figure,  which 
appears  to  be  the  foot  of  some  animal  with  four  clufnpy  toes, 
Professor  Cope  thinks  may  be  the  foretrack  of  a  Menopome.  One 
peculiarity  of  these  sculptured  human  feet  is,  a  monstrously  en- 
larged great-toe  joint,  even  greater  than  is  produced  by  the  modem 
process  of  shoe-pinching.  This  has  been  observed  in  other  ancient 
carvings  of  the  human  foot  upon  the  rocks  near  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. These  feet  range  in  size  from  seven  to  fifteen  inches  in 
length.     Of  all  these  representations,  the  bear's  foot  is  closest  to 
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nature.  The  bird-track,  so  culled,  presents  six  varieties,  none  of 
which  are  anatomically  correct.  The  human  hand  is  more  iKjrfect 
than  tlie  foot. 

Dr.  Salisbury  tinds,  on  comparison  of  these  symbolical  figures 
with  the  Oriental  sijxn-writing,  or  hieroglyphicid  alphabets,  that 
there  are  manv  characters  in  common.  Some  HOO  years  before 
Christ,  tne  Ciiinese  had  a  bird-track  character  in  their  syllable 
alphabet.  The  serpent  is  a  symbol  so  connnon  among  the  early 
nations,  and  has  a  significance  so  various,  that  verj'  little  use  can 
bo  n'lade  of  it  in  the  comparison. 

These  inscriptions  diller  materially  from  those  made  by  the 
modern  red  man.  lie  is  unable  to  read  that  class  of  them  which 
appears  to  be  ancient. 

Lieut.  Whipple  has  mentioned  in  the  '^Tovernment  Report  on 
the  Pacific  Rail  Road  Survevs,"  an  instance  of  the  bird-track 
character  inscribed  upon  the  rocks  of  Arizonji.  Professor  Kerr, 
of  North  Carolina,  states  that  he  has  noticed  similar  characters 
cut  in  the  rocks  of  one  of  the  passes  of  the  IMack  Mountains,  at 
the  head  of  the  Tennessee  river. 

These  facts  indicate  wide-spread  universality  in  the  use  of  this 
style  of  inscription,  and  it  indicates  something  higher  than  tlie 
present  symbolical,  or  picture  writing  of  the  North  American 
bulians. 

rrofossor  W.  C.  Keru  said  it  may  be  a  matter  of  some  interest  in 
this  connection  to  state  that  on  a  recent  tour  amonjr  the  mountains  of 
North  Carolina,  I  found,  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Mountain,  at  an  elevation 
of  some  2800  feet,  in  a  gap  which  was  doubtless  traversed  by  an  Indian 
trail,  a  slab  of  chloritic  rock,  about  six  feet  by  three  and  a  half,  which  is 
covered  all  over  with  carvinj;s,  representing  the  tracks  of  the  aniuials 
which  formerly  inhabited  the  region.  Among  these  I  took  note  of  the 
following :  the  bear  (one  track  being  larger  than  any  specimen  known  to 
the  modern  hunter),  buffalo,  elk.  deer,  panther,  wolf,  fox.  rabbit,  turkc}' 
and  snake.  There  is  a  second  slab  of  smaller  size,  at  a  little  distsnce, 
with  similar  markings.  These  foot-prints  are  very  distinct,  and  readily 
identified,  although,  doubtless,  the  lines  are  not  so  sharp  as  when  first  cut. 

Professor  Copk  remarked  that  one  of  the  representations  on  the  dia- 
gram had  a  close  resemblance  to  the  hind  foot  of  the  Menopoma  or 
water-dog.  He  also  remarked  that  what  had  been  regarded  by  some 
archeologists  as  a  representation  of  the  head  of  the  mammoth,  found  in 
Central  America,  and  which  had  been  brought  forward  as  proof  of  the 
contemporaneous  existence  of  man  and  that  now  extinct  animal,  was  in 
fact  but  a  mdc  figure  of  a  human  head. 
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Colonel  Whittlesey  stated  that  the  representations  of  Central  Ameri- 
can sculptures  that  he  had  seen  were  unquestionably  elephantine  in  their 
character,  and  could  not  be  tortured  into  an  outline  of  anything  human. 
He  could  not  say,  however,  how  true  to  the  originals  the  copies  were. 

Western  Coal  Measures  and  Indiana  Coal. — By  Professor 
E.  T.  Cox. 

The  study  which  I  have  given  to  the  geology  of  the  West,  has 
led  me  to  conchide  that  the  Carboniferous  rocks  embracing  the 
coal  beds,  both  of  the  Appalachian  and  Western  coal  fields,  were 
formed  in  two  great  depressions  that  gave  rise  to  large  inland 
seas.  These  seas  communicated  on  tlie  south  and  west  with  the 
ocean,  which  then  extended  far  up  the  Mississippi  valley  and  cov- 
ered most  of  the  southern  states  as  far  north  as  the  thirty-fifth 
parallel. 

A  high  ridge  or  plateau  of  Silurian  rocks,  capped  in  places 
w^ith  the  Devonian,  and  lying  in  a  northeasterly  direction  across 
the  states  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  and  along  the  western  bor- 
der of  Ohio  and  the  eastern  border  of  Indiana,  separated  these 
two  seas  from  each  other,  and  spreading  out  over  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  two  latter  states,  extended  into  Pennsylvania  on  the 
east,  and  Illinois  and  Iowa  on  the  west,  forming  an  almost  unbroken 
chain  along  their  northern  shores. 

In  these  seas  were  formed  the  Sub-carboniferous  rocks,  and,  as 
the  water  became  shallow  from  the  accumulated  sedementury^  ma- 
terial that  went  to  build  them  up,  a  barrier  was  formed,  which 
shut  out  the  ocean  and  cut  off  the  source  of  salt  water  supply. 
Facilitated,  also,  by  the  drainage  from  a  large  surface  area,  the 
waters  of  these  seas  became  less  and  less  brackish,  and  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  accunmlation  of  the  coal  vegetation  were, 
in  this  way,  brought  about  so  gradually  that  many  marine  forms 
of  life  continued  to  exist  and  by  degrees  accommodated  them- 
selves to  the  new  condition  of  things. 

That  marine  forms  of  life  are  brought  to  adapt  themselves  to 
fresh  water  habitudes,  under  favorable  conditions,  has  been  shown 
by  the  researches  of  Dr.  William  Stimpson,  who  found  by  deep 
dredgiugs  in  Lake  Michigan,  species  of  marine  Crustacea  in  great 
abundance ;  and  similar  discoveries  had  previously  been  made  of 
marine  forms  of  life  by  dredging  in  the  large  fresh  water  lakes  of 
Europe. 

amer.  naturalist,  vol.  v.  S5 
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From  this,  wc  may  readily  infer  that  the  North  American  lakes 
communicated  at  one  time  with  the  ocean,  and  that  their  fauna  ami 
flora,  were  to  a  certain  extent  brought  to  acconmiodate  tliemselvcs 
to  the  gradual  change  from  salt  to  fresh  water. 

The  position  of  the  oceans,  relative  to  the  land,  and  the  great 
preponderance  of  water  on  the  American  continent,  during  the 
Carboniferous  epoch,  must  have  had  a  decided  influence  in  mollify- 
ing the  temperature  and  increasing  the  humidity  of  the  atmos- 
phere, thereby  rendering  it  in  everj^  way  adapted  to  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  tropical  plants  which  furnished  the  carbon  so  prov- 
identially stored  away  in  the  fossil  fuel,  for  we  llnd  that  many  of 
these  coal  producing  plants,  whose  dwarfed  prototypes  are  now 
conflned  to  the  tropics,  flourished  then  as  far  north  as  the  arctic 
zone. 

There  could  have  been  no  necessity  for  any  increase  of  carljonie 
acid  or  other  material  change,  as  some  have  supposed,  in  the 
comi>osition  of  the  atmosphere  ])eyond  a  slight  increase  in  its 
humidity,  and  the  probabilit}'  is  that  none  existed. 

The  two  great  coal  fields  being  separated  from  each  other  from 
the  very  beginning,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  by  a  hanrier-of 
rocks,  which  present  no  evidence  of  any  subsequent  submergence, 
and  which  long  antedate  the  carboniferous  era,  renders  it  difficult 
to  comprehend  how  an  equivalency  in  the  coal  beds  of  the  Appa- 
lachian field,  can  be  found  in  those  of  the  West,  as  many  of  our 
eminent  geologists  have  maintained. 

It  is  true  that  the  fluctuations  in  level  which  served  to  build  up 
the  various  strata,  may  have  been,  and  in  all  probability  were, 
synchronous  over  the  two  basins,  but  the  special  re(iuirements  for 
the  production  of  coal  beds  could  hardly  have  proved  unifonn  over 
districts  so  widely'  separated. 

Though  once  a  firm  believer  in  the  equivalency  of  coal  scams 
throughout  the  Western  coal  measures,  I  have  seen  much  of  late 
to  shake  my  faith  in  the  possibility  of  determining  an  entire  agree- 
ment in  the  coal  beds,  even  in  the  limited  area  of  the  coal  fields 
of  Indiana. 

From  a  marked  irregularity  in  the  thickness  of  the  Carbon- 
iferous beds  over  any  great  extent  of  ten-itory,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  these  inland  seas,  like  all  other  great 
bodies  of  water,  were  of  unequal  depth,  and  consequently,  did 
not  present   at   all  times,  over  their  entire  area,  the  conditions 
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alike  favorable  for  the  formation  of  coal,  and  that,  while  the  ocean 
was  oxcluded  from  the  Appalachian  sea,  where  the  material  for 
coal  beds  was  forming.  The  sea  on  the  Western  side  was  still 
filled  with  salt  water,  where  the  sediment  was  accumulating  which 
was  subsequently  changed  to  rock,  and  the  conditions  favorable  to 
the  production  of  coal  had  not  yet  been  reached.  Such  a  state  of 
things  will  serve  to  account  for  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  aggre- 
gate thickness  of  the  strata  in  the  two  coal  fields.  The  Appala- 
chian, being  estimated  at  twenty-five  hundred  or  three  thousand 
feet,  whereas,  in  the  Western  coal  field,  the  greatest  depth  will 
hardly  exceed  one  thousand  feet ;  and  in  Indiana,  not  more  than 
seven  hundred  feet,  if  so  much ;  though  we  include,  in  the  latter 
estimate,  every  stratum  from  the  Archimedes  limestone  upward. 

From  observations  made  in  the  Western  coal  field,  during  the 
past  three  3'ears,  extending  over  portions  of  southern  Illinois, 
western  Kentucky,  and  Indiana,  so  many  errors  have  been  found 
in  the  sections  of  the  coal  strata  given  in  the  third  Kentucky  Re- 
port, and  which  were  pretty  generally  copied  by  other  geologists 
in  more  recent  reports,  that  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  an 
entirely  new  classification  of  the  coals  in  the  west. 

In  the  connected  section  of  the  Western  coal  beds,  given  at  pages 
18-24,  3d  vol.  Ky.  lleport,  the  measures  are  divided  into  upper 
and  lower  coal  measures,  and  this  arrangement,  with  some  local 
modifications,  has,  initil  recently,  been  generally  adopted  by  geol- 
ogists. Now,  so  far  as  my  observations  go,  either  in  Kentucky, 
Illinois  or  Indiana,  I  can  find  neither  lithological  nor  palieontolog- 
ical  evidence  which  can  be  relied  upon  for  cutting  up  the  Western 
coal  measures  into  separate  epochs.  The  Anvil  Rock  sandstone, 
which  was  brought  into  requisition  for  this  purpose,  can  hardly  be 
depended  upon  as  a  horizon,  beyond  the  small  district  in  which  it 
was  first  discovered,  and  the  equivalency  of  the  Mahoning  sand- 
stone of  the  Pennsylvania  geologists,  as  designated  by  Owen  and 
Lesquereux,  has  also  proved  totally  unreliable  as  a  basis  for  divi- 
sion, even  thouii^h  it  should  be  found  necessarv  to  establish  one. 

In  the  3d  vol.  Ky.  Report,  and  in  the  Report  of  a  Geological 
Reconnoisance  of  Indiana,  1859,  the  latter  stone  is  at  one  place 
referred  to  the  horizon  of  the  Anvil  Rock  sandstone,  and  at 
another  localitj'  to  that  of  the  Millstone  grit. 

Indeed,  so  unfortunate  has  been  the  effort  to  transplant  the  Ma- 
honing sandstone  of  Pennsylvania  into  our  western  coal  measures. 
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that  I  can  recall  no  prominent  locality  where  it  is  distinctly  refer- 
able to  one  or  the  other  of  the  above  sandstones.  For  the  eijuiv- 
alencv  of  sandstones  in  the  Western  coal  lield  1  have,  as  yet,  been 
unable  to  lind  any  litholoji:ical  or  paheontological  evidence  which 
can  be  relied  upon  as  a  guide  to  identity. 

In  the  Indiana  Report  by  Prof.  Richard  Owen,  1859-00,  Prof. 
Lesquereux  refers,  from  paheontological  .evidence,  the  sandstone 
above  the  *'Knob"  coal  in  Spencer  county,  to  the  Mahoning  Han<l- 
stonc,  and  appears  undecided,  whether  the  position  of  the  **  Mar- 
tha Washington  "  sandstone,  which  forms  the  blulf  at  Rockport  and 
presents  a  vertical  face  of  thirty  to  fifty  feet  on  the  side  fronting 
the  river,  shoidd  be  referred  to  the  Mahoning  or  the  sandstone 
above  coal  No.  2  of  his  general  section  given  at  pages  2iMj-305, 
(column  No.  1  of  diagram).  At  these  localities,  from  my  own  ex- 
aminations, I  find  the  Rockport  Sandstones  to  be  the  Millstone 
grit,  and  the  "Knob"  coal  to  be  coal  L  of  my  general  section  of 
the  coals  in  Clay  county  (colunm  No.  3  of  the  diagram).  Conse- 
quently, the  sandstone  which  overlies  it,  in  the  hill,  if  referred  at 
all  to  an  equivalency  in  the  Kentucky  section,  will  be  at  least 
about  the  place  of  the  Anvil  Rock  sandstone. 

At  Washington,  in  Daviess  county,  Mr.  Lesquereux  found  a 
paucity  of  palaiontological  evidence,  nevertheless  it  was  believed 
to  be  sullicient  to  warrant  him  in  referring  the  main  coal  of  that 
place  to  No.  1,  B,  of  his  section.  In  his  account  of  the  measures, 
in  Daviess  county,  no  mention  is  nuule  of  the  heavy  bed  of  sand- 
stone, two  miles  northeast  of  Washington,  which  is  overlaid  ])y 
the  *"  Washington  Coal"  which  he  refers  to  No.  1,R.  This  sand- 
stone is  quite  a  marked  feature  in  the  geology  of  this  part  of 
Daviess  countv  and  is  underlaid  bv  two  workable  beds  of  coal  — 
the  upper  three  feet  thick,  and  the  lower  three  to  six  feet  thiek ; 
the  space  between  the  two,  varying  from  twenty  to  forty  feet. 
The  lower  coal  has  usually  a  limestone  over  it ;  and  being  the 
second  coal,  in  the  descending  order,  below  the  **  Washington 
coal "  is  represented  as  K  in  my  section.  A  coal  fourteen  miles 
north  of  Washington,  overlaid  by  limestone,  is,  from  its  i)ositiou, 
referred  by  him  to  coal  No.  1,  C.  I  suppose  the  coal  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  below  Edwardsport,  in  Knox  county,  is  the  seam  here 
referred  to;  if  so,  it  is  the  second  seam  below  the  ''Washington 
coal."  Now  the  ''Washington  coal"  is  at  least  as  high  up  in  the 
measures  as  coal  L  of  my  section.      The  first  coal  below  L,  in 
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Daviess  county,  was  not  recognized  in  Clay  county,  and  at  the 
time  of  making  my  section  it  was  thought  that  no  coal  would  be 
found  intervening  between  L  and  K,  consequently,  I  am  now  com- 
pelled to  make  an  interpolation  of  a  letter  and  provisionally  des- 
ignate this  coal  as  X ;  the  coal,  with  the  limestone  above  it,  as  K, 
and  the  five  foot  coal  bed  near  the  top  of  the  hill  at  Edwardsport, 
which  is  equivalent  to  the  "  Washington  coal"  as  L. 

Passing  on  northward  into  Clay  county,  coal  I,  of  my  section, 
refers  to  No.  1,  A,  and  K  to  No.  1,  C,  of  Lesquereux'  section. 

Now  it  is  clearly  demonstrated  in  this  count}'  that  there  are 
two  workable  block  coal  beds  in  a  space  of  fifty  to  sixty  feet  be- 
low the  seam  reported  by  Mr.  Lesquereux  as  No.  1,  A,  or  the  low- 
est workable  seam. 

At  Oarlick  and  Collins'  mine,  on  Otter  creek,  in  Claj-  county, 
coal  K  is  seen  in  the  side  of  the  hill  in  the  road  cut ;  I,  is  worked 
bv  a  drill,  and  G  is  worked  by  a  shaft  sunk  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  the  bank  of  Otter  creek.  Both  I  and  G  are  here  loaded  in  the 
cars  from  the  same  coal  tip. 

In  my  first  rei)ort,  1809,  I  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  sec- 
ond workable  seam  of  block  coal  below  the  seam  then  generally 
worked  ;  its  position  in  the  column  was  determined  from  imperfect 
outcrops,  and  for  a  time,  an  error  was  committed  in  confounding 
it  with  a  still  lower  seam  F.  IVevious  to  my  suiTey  of  Cla}^  coun- 
ty, no  other  person  who  had  examined  the  ground,  dreamed  of 
finding  another  workable  bed  of  coal  below  what  was  called  the 
"  Brazil  seam"  (I).  On  the  contrary,  it  was  universally  believed 
that  the  strata  at  Brazil,  indicated  the  latter  seam  to  be  the  lowest 
workable  coal  in  the  coal  measures  proper,  and,  consequently,  that 
no  seam  of  any  economical  value  could  be  found  below  it.  Since 
the  publication  of  my  first  report,  the  second  seam  has  been  reached 
by  shafts  and  worked  at  a  number  of  localities  in  the  county,  and 
the  existence  of  the  third  seam  is  fully  proved  by  bores. 

At  Highland,  two  miles  west  of  Brazil,  L  of  my  column,  is  the 
principal  coal  worked,  and  probably  the  only  seam  in  the  basin,  at 
that  locality,  which  is  of  a  suitable  thickness  to  be  mined  with 
profit. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  position  which  it  undoubtedl}'  occu- 
pies in  the  measures,  we  find  that  it  is  referred  by  Mr.  Lesquereux 
to  No.  4  of  his  column,  the  same  seam  at  Williams*  to  No.  3,  and 
the  sandstone  which  is  seen  above  the  coal  at  Highland  he  refers. 
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without  doubt,  to  the  Mahoning  sandstone.  In  fact,  the  niis- 
phicin<2:  of  coal  seams,  and  confounding  of  sandstones  at  all  levels 
with  the  Mahoning  sandstone,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Anvil 
Rock  sandstone  of  Kentucky,  I  might  continue  to  trace  through- 
out the  entire  coal  field  of  Kentucky,  Indiana  and  Illinois.  In 
the  Kentucky  reports,  and  the  Report  of  a  (Jeological  Reconnois- 
sance  of  Indiana,  1859,  as  well  as  in  the  reports  of  other  geolo- 
gists, who  have  written  on  the  western  coal  measures,  the 
distinguished  authors  appear  to  have  satisfied  themselves  that  the 
western  coal  beds  and  sandstones  are  synchronous  with  the  Ap- 
palachian strata,  and  that  the  Mahoning  sandstone,  there  a  con- 
spicuous horizon,  must,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  have  a  place  in 
the  western  field,  and  divide  here,  as  there,  the  ;neasures  into  up- 
per and  lower  coal  measures,  and  that  the  coal  beds  should  con- 
form thereto. 

Having  pointed  out  a  few  of  the  errors  committed  in  the  stratig- 
raphy of  the  Indiana  coals,  at  localities  where  their  position  can 
be  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  I  will  now  proceed  to  show  some  of 
the  errors  that  exist  in  the  Kentuckv  column,  from  observations 
made  at  the  same  localiti(*s  that  furnished  the  data  upon  which  it 
was  constructed,  and  which  column  has  Iieretofore  served  as  a 
basis  for  the  arrangement  of  the  coal  beds  and  sandstones  of  all 
other  districts  in  the  west. 

The  column  of  the  coal  measures  given  at  pages  18-24,  3d  vol.. 
Geology  of  Kentucky,  presents  us  with  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  of  strata,  above  the  ^lillstone  grit  or  Careyville  conglomerate. 
From  the  sandstone  under  coal  No.  IH,  down  to  the  Anvil  Rock 
sandstone,  there  is  a  repetition  of  the  strata,  including  the  latter 
rock,  pr()])a])ly  as  far  down  as  No.  7.  This  part  of  the  column 
was  constructed  from  bores  that  started  on  the  Carthage  lime- 
stone, which,  in  Union  county,  Kentucky,  is.  I  now  believe,  the 
equivalent  of  the  limestone  over  coal  No.  11.  Though  the  details 
of  strata  passed  through  in  these  bores  can  hardly  be  relied  upon, 
and  in  no  two  instances  do  thev  fuUv  ajjree,  as  to  tlu^  character  of 
the  rocks,  still  the  place  of  the  coals,  and  probably  their  full 
thickness,  is  given  with  consi<lerable  accuracy.  Therefore,  in  the 
arrangt»nient  of  this  part  of  the  column,  it  was  erroneously  as- 
sumed that  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  bore  in  Union  county,  start- 
ing from  the  horizon  of  the  Carthage  limestone,  slopped  just  be- 
fore reaching  coal  No.  11.     From  No.  17  down  to  No.  13  by  ref- 
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erence  to  the  diagram  you  will  observe  the  close  agreement  in  the 
spaces  between  the  coals  above,  and  those  below  No.  11.  In  the 
former,  they  are  thirty-five,  one  hundred  and  two,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen,  and  seventy-seven  feet  respectively,  while  in  the  latter 
they  are  forty-six,  sixty-seven,  eighty-six  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  feet;  the  aggregate  distance  from  No.  17  to  No.  13 
being  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  feet,  and  from  No.  11  to  No. 
6,  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet.  In  giving  the  space  from 
No.  8  to  No.  G,  I  have  omitted  No.  7,  which,  at  best,  is  but  a 
streak  of  coal,  and  has  no  existence  in  Union  county,  where  the 
principal  data  for  the  section  was  obtained.  We  are  thus  earned 
down  to  about  the  place  of  the  ''  little  coal "  at  Mulford's,  now 
ShotwelFs  mines,  or  No.  6  of  the  Kentucky  column. 

From  No.  5,  passing  down,  .there  is  but  one  thin  coal  seam  in 
the  space  intervening  between  it  and  Bell's  coal  or  No.  1,  B. 

The  Curlew  sandstone  that  is  referred  to  a  horizon  just  below 
the  Mahoning  sandstone  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
Anvil  Rock  sandstone.  No.  4  coal  is  No.  11,  and  No.  3  is 
the  equivalent  of  No.  1,  B,  or  BelFs  coal,  which  lies  just  above  the 
Millstone  grit  or  Caseyville  conglomerate.  In  Union  county,  Ken- 
tucky, there  is  a  thin  coal  jn  the  conglomerate  below  BelFs  coal, 
but  thc;re  appears  to  be  no  workable  seam. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  strata  in  the  Kentucky  column,  ex- 
clusive of  the  Millstone  grit,  is  thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  feet ; 
now  strip  it  of  the  above  errors  of  repeated  strata,  and  we  have, 
as  the  depth  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks  in  Union  county,  Kentucky, 
only  six  hundred  and  twelve  feet,  including  the  Millstone  grit. 

The  above  errors  are,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  attributed  to  too 
great  a  reliance  on  palajontological  evidence,  and  to  an  apparent 
desire  to  make  the  measures  conform  to  the  Pennsylvania  sections 
of  the  Appalachian  coal  field. 

Though  there  are  some  striking  analogies,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  character  and  peculiar  arrangement  of  their  accompanying 
rocks,  which  were  first  pointed  out  by  myself  in  a  lecture  on  the 
western  coals  in  1857,  between  the  Pittsburgh  seam  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  mammoth  seam  of  western  measures  (No.  11  of 
Owen's,  and  which  may  prove  to  be  K  of  m^^  column),  yet^from 
the  undoubted  disconnection  of  the  two  fields  while  the  coals 
were  being  formed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  reliable 
equivalency  can  be  established. 
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More  especially  are  we  led  to  doubt  the  eqiiivnlency ;  if  we 
take  into  account  the  great  preponderance  of  coal  measure  strata 
in  the  Penns^'lvania  district,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  production  of  coal  extended  over  a  much 
greater  period  of  time  in  the  Appalachian,  than  in  the  western 
field. 

Though  I  have  assumed  that  the  greatest  depth  of  coal  strata  in 
the  western  measures  will  not  exceed  one  thousand  feet,  in  In- 
diana it  will  not  be  found  greater  than  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet, 
including  the  Millstone  grit.  In  a  few  localities  in  this  State 
there  are  one  or  more  verv  thin  seams  of  coal  below  the  Arch i me- 
des  limestone,  but  no  coal  of  anv  economical  value  has  vet  been 
found  lower  than  the  base  of  the  Millstone  grit. 

There  are  in  IiKliana  two  well  defined  zones  of  coal,  the  east- 
ern and  western  zone,  and  though  an  ecpii valency  in  some  of  the 
seams  is  clearly  traced,  from  one  to  the  other,  yet  the  quality  of 
the  coal  is  quite  distinct  in  each. 

The  area  of  the  eastern  zone  is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
square  miles,  or  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  acres,  and 
the  included  coals  belong  to  the  bituminous  variety  character! zet I 
as  non-caJcfnff  or  free-burn fn(/. 

The  chernj-i'onl  or  ft({ft  coal  of  England  is  a  non-caking  coal,  but 
the  non-caking  coals  of  Indiana  ditter  somewhat  in  physical  struc- 
ture from  the  English  coal  and  from  a  similar  class  of  coals  found 
in  the  Mahoning  valley,  Ohio,  and  the  Shenango  valley,  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  the  latter  two  being  the  cmly  otiier  localities  in  the  United 
States  where  non-craking  coal  is  formed  in  any  quantity.  The 
Indiana  coal  from  this  zone  has  received  the  local  name  of  Block 
eoal;  a  name  given  to  it  by  the  ininei*s  on  account  of  the  facility 
with  which  it  can  be  mined  in  blocks  as  large  as  it  is  possible  to 
handle.  The  beds  are  crossed  nearly  at  right  angles  by  joint 
seams  that  greatly  facilitate  the  operation  of  mining,  which  is  us- 
uallv  carried  on  without  resort  to  blastintr.  Blocks  are  taken  out 
the  full  depth  of  the  seam  and  leave  a  zigzag,  notched  outline,  on 
the  face  of  the  mine,  resembling  a  Virginia  worm  fence. 

Block  coal  has  a  laminated  stnicture  and  is  compo8e<l  of  alter- 
nate thin  lavers  of  vitreous,  dull  black  coal,  and  fibrous,  mineral 
charcoal.  In  the  direction  of  the  bedding  lines  it  splits  readily 
into  thin  sheets  like  a  slate,  but  breaks  with  difllculty  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  when  struck  with  a  hammer  emits  a  sound 
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like  that  given  bj-  wood.  Chemically  it  does  not  appear  to  differ 
from  the  caking-coals,  but  in  burning  behaves  quite  differently. 
Unlike  the  latter,  it  does  not  swell  and  shoot  out  jets  of  gas,  nor 
form  a  cake  by  running  together,  neither  does  it  leave  an  ash 
mixed  with  clinker,  but  retains  its  shape  like  hickory  wood,  until 
entirely  consumed  to  a  small  quantity  of  white  ash,  which  contains 
no  trace  of  clinker.  I  have  not  vet  had  time  to  make  an  ultimate 
analysis  of  the  block  coal,  but  I  believe  that,  when  so  examined, 
its  superior  heating  properties  which  have  been  determined  in 
practice  by  actual  work  done,  though  mainly  due  to  its  physical 
structure,  will  be  found  parti}'-  owing  to  its  containing  less  oxygen 
and  relatively  more  hydrogen  than  is  commonlj'  found  in  bitumi- 
nous coals.  The  block  coal,  in  a  great  majority  of  the  mines 
that  have  been  opened,  is  remarkably  free  from  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus. 

A  specimen,  taken  from  Garlick  and  Collins'  new  shaft,  coal  G 
of  my  section  and  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.232,  gave  in 
one  hundred  parts :  Water,  2.10,  Gas,  37.35,  Fixed  Carbon,  57-95, 
Ash,  white,  2.40,  Phosphorus,  0.22,  Sulphur,  0.073. 

At  the  White  River  Valley  Rolling  Mills,  in  this  city,  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Sims,  an  experienced  iron 
master  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  that  it  not  only  required  a  less  quan- 
tity of  block  coal  than  of  any  of  the  coals  in  use  around  Pitts- 
burgh to  make  a  ton  of  wrought  iron,  but  that  they  were  likewise 
enabled  to  bring  off  the  heats  in  a  much  shorter  space  of  time, 
and  the  resulting  iron  is  of  a  superior  quality — three  important 
advantiiges  that  cannot  be  overlooked  by  iron-masters ;  and  it 
must  be  conceded,  that  the  good  behavior  of  a  coal  in  the  puddling 
furnace  is  one  of  the  v(»ry  best  tests  of  purity  and  effective  heating 
properties  to  which  it  can  be  subjected  ;  for,  here,  its  good  quali- 
ities  are  brought  into  requisition,  and  the  bad  ones  are  soon  made 
manifest  in  the  poor  quality  of  the  iron  produced. 

Though  the  Blast  furnaces  of  Clay  county  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  filling  all  the  requisites  of  an  iron  furnace  best  adapted 
to  the  use  of  block  coal,  still  they  are  enabled  to  make  a  ton  of 
No.  1  foundry  iron  that  will,  in  quality,  compare  favorablj'  with 
charcoal  iron,  bv  the  use  of  less  than  two  tons  of  coal ;  and  I 
feel  fully  satisfied  that  by  materially  increasing  the  width  of  these 
furnaces  across  the  bushes,  and  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
blast  to  1200°-1500°,  the  make  will  be  greatly  increased  and  the 
consumption  of  coal  very  much  reduced. 
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lu  the  Block-coal  zone  of  the  Indiana  coal  field,  there  are  as 
many  as  eiglit  seams  of  non-caking  coal,  four  of  which  are  of 
good  workable  thickness  over  a  portion  of  the  field.  These  are  I, 
G,  F  and  A,  whicli,  together,  have  a  maximum  thickness  of  fifteen 
feet,  and  b3^  including  the  other  four  seams,  we  have  six  feet  more, 
making  a  total  of  twenty-one  feet  of  block  coal. 

Tlie  superior  excellence  of  the  block  coal  for  smelting,  and 
working  iron  and  steel,  in  all  the  varied  departments  of  their  man- 
ufacture, has  been  fully  established  by  practical  tests.  Pig  iron 
made  with  this  coal  is  in  every  respect  equal  to  charcoal  iron 
made  from  the  same  ores ;  it  is  a  soft  gray  iron  of  a  highly  crj's- 
talUne  structure,  contains  a  large  percentage  of  combined  carbon, 
with  but  a  mere  trace  of  sulphur  and  phosphonis  ;  properties  which 
render  it  admirably  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel. 

For  steam  and  household  purposes  it  likewise  has  an  unrivalle<l 
reputation.  It  bums  under  boilers  with  a  full  and  uniform  flame 
that  spreads  evenly  over  the  exposed  surface,  thus  securing  a  more 
uniform  expansion  of  the  boiler  plates  and  greater  freedom  from 
leaks  that  are  so  common  when  caking  coals  are  used.  No  clink- 
ers are  formed,  and  owing  to  its  freedom  from  sulphur  it  has  but 
little  detrimental  effect  upon  the  boilers,  grates  or  fire  boxes. 

The  western  zone  of  coals  in  Indiana  comprises  by  far  the 
greatest  area  of  measures,  being  somewhat  over  six  thousand 
square  miles,  and  contains  three  or  more  very  thick  beds  of  coal, 
besides  a  number  that  are  too  thin  for  working.  Its  eastern  boun- 
dary, whicli  is  formed  by  the  zone  of  block  (*oal,  is  irregular  in 
outline,  and  with  ni}-  present  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  the 
country,  it  cannot  be  well  defined.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  block  coal  beds,  as  we  go  west,  are  changed  in  character  and 
pass  into  caking  coal.  The  lower  members  thin  out,  and  are  no 
longer  of  workable  thickness,  even  before  reaching  the  Wabash 
river.  Of  this  we  have  abundant  proof  by  the  three  deep  bores 
at  Terre  Haute. 

These  bores  commence  about  fortv  feet  above  low  water  of  the 
Wabash  river,  and  after  passing  a  few  feet  of  alluvium  dei)osit, 
were  in  strata  of  gravel,  sand  and  hard  pan,  peculiar  to  the  drift 
epoch,  for  a  depth  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  though 
they  penetrate  the  Silurian  rocks,  the  records  show  that  but  five 
seams  of  coal  were  passed ;  only  the  top  one  being  of  workable 
thickness,  while  the  lowest  is  but  two  hundred  and  nmety-three 
and  three-ciuarters  feet  below  the  surface. 
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Two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Terre  Haute,  coal  N,  which  is 
worked  by  a  shaft  at  Seebyville,  crops  out ;  this  indicates  a  rise  of 
the  strata  to  the  west,  and,  as  a  still  further  means  of  accounting 
for  the  absence  of  the  upper  part  of  the  coal  measures  in  these 
bores,  it  is  possible  that  the  great  bed  of  drift  which  is  found  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Wal>ash  river,  at  Terre  Haute,  filled  up  a 
rapine  or  valley  from  which  some  of  the  upper  coal  beds  were  re- 
moved bj'  abrading  forces. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  coal  L  is  mined  in  a  number  of 
places  from  shafts,  thirty  to  fifty  feet  deep. 

From  the  foregoing  data,  therefore,  I  am  enabled  to  correct  the 
error  into  which  1  fell  in  my  First  Report,  1869,  of  making  the 
top  coal  in  the  Terre  Haute  bores,  coal  L.,  and  now  place  it  at 
least  as  far  down  as  coal  I. 

Though  from  the  records  that  were  kept  of  these  bores,  it  is 
difficult  to  point  out  the  base  of  the  coal  measures,  or  that  of  the 
Millstone  grit,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
my  opinion,  that  the  latter  epoch  commenced  at  about  the  depth 
of  fixe  hundred  feet. 

This  thinning  oiit  of  the  coal  seams  as  we  go  west  towards  the 
centre  of  the  basin,  is  a  remarkable  feature  which  I  first  pointed 
out  in  1867.  A  few  miles  west  of  the  Indiana  line  in  Clark 
county,  Illinois,  bores  have  been  made  in  searching  for  petroleum, 
to  the  depth  of  eight  hundred  feet,  without  passing  a  single  work- 
able scam  of  coal,  and  the  two  or  three  thin  seams  reported,  in 
some  of  these  bores,  are  in  the  upper  part  of  the  measures. 

Judged  by  the  dip  of  the  coal  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the 
Wabash  runs  on  a  slight  anticlinal  axis,  and  I  l)elieve  this  to  be 
the  case  from  Attica,  in  Fountain  county,  to  its  mouth  in  Posey 
county,  and  that  along  its  course  it  cuts  through  the  same  strata 
of  rocks,  from  the  blufis  at  Merom  to  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio 
river. 

Near  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  zone  of  caking  coals,  in  Indi- 
ana, we  find  K  and  L,  and  sometimes  N,  of  good,  workable  thick- 
ness, averaging  from  four  to  eight  feet,  and  in  one  locality  at  Pike 
county,  there  is  a  bed  not  yet  studied,  but  thought  to  be  K,  that 
attains  to  the  thickness  of  ten  feet  or  more.  Taken  all  together, 
the  maximum  thickness  of  these  beds  may  be  estimated  at  twenty 
feet,  and  will  yield  an  average,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
trict, of  ten  feet  of  coal.    At  some  localities  the  caking  coal  is  of 
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inferior  qiiality,  and  largely  contaminated  with  pyrites,  which  is 
so  generally  disseminated  throngh  the  seam  that  it  is  irapracti- 
cable,  in  mining,  to  entirely  separate  it  from  the  coal.  In  many 
of  the  counties,  however,  within  this  zone,  the  caking  coals  will 
compare  very  favorably  with  the  caking  coals  of  the  Pittsbargh, 
Pa.,  district. 

From  her  geographical  position,  and  more  especially  on  account 
of  the  extent  and  value  of  her  coal  beds,  and  the  peculiar  adapta- 
tion of  this  coal  to  the  met^Ulurgy  of  iron  and  steel  which  now 
forms  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  world,  we  can  safely 
predict  for  Indiana  a.bright  future  as  a  manufacturing  state.  The 
commerce  of  the  new  far  west,  which  is  increasing  with  a  rapidity 
unprecedented  in  the  growth  of  empires,  will  just  as  natnrall^' 
look  to  Indiana  for  its  supply  of  iron  and  steel,  with  which  to 
keep  up  the  system  of  railroads  traversing  the  great  plains  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  as  the  old  west  formerly  looked  to  Pennsylvania. 
In  Indiana  we  find  the  last  great  belt  of  timber,  suitable  for  man- 
ufacturing purposes,  and  after  crossing  her  borders,  thence  to  the 
Pacific  ocean,  no  coal  has  yet  been  found  that  can  successftiUy  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 

Professor  A.  II.  Wortukn  remarked,  we  have  found  the  same  tllfflculty 
In  Illinois  in  reconciling  our  section  of  the  Coal  measures  strata  with 
those  of  Kentucky,  that  has  been  alluded  to  by  Professor  Cox,  in  the 
paper  just  read,  as  occurring  with  him  in  Indiana.  On  attempting  to 
synchronize  our  coals  with  those  of  Dr.  Owen's  published  section,  I  very 
soon  found  that  it  could  not  be  done,  and  that  if  the  Kentucky  section  was 
correct,  no  parallelism  could  be  drawn  between  them.  From  ftirther  ex- 
aminations I  became  satisfied  that  the  Kentucky  section  was  erroneous, 
and  that  by  giving  distinct  names  to  different  outcrops  of  the  same  saud- 
stone,  in  its  outcrops  at  different  localities,  they  had  duplicated  the  num- 
ber of  their  workable  coals,  and  also  the  thickness  of  the  coal  strata. 
This  was  shown  in  tlie  first  chapter  of  the  third  volume  of  the  lleport  on 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Illinois,  published  in  1800,  where,  by  placing 
these  two  sandstones  on  the  same  geological  level,  it  was  found  that  the 
strata  underlying  them  formed  sections,  as  nearly  identical  as  they  could 
be  made  anywhere  in  the  coal  series,  at  points  twenty  miles  asunder.  By 
reducing  their  section  in  this  way,  we  find  there  a  general  correspondence 
between  the  strata  in  Illinois  and  Kentucky,  as  nearly  complete,  perhaps, 
as  could  be  expected  in  opposite  portions  of  the  same  coal-field.  The 
coal-scams  of  Western  and  Northern  Illinois  are  usually  continuous  over 
large  areas,  as  much  so  indeed  as  the  limestones,  shales,  and  sandstones, 
with  which  they  are  associated. 

Professor  Swallow  remarked  that  he  had  greatly  enjoyed  the  cxamina- 
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tion  of  the  Indiana  "Block  Coals."  He  believed  they  would  become 
sources  of  vast  wealth.  But  liis  ft'lend  Prof.  Cox  must  not  be  sure  other 
states  would  not  fUrnish  the  same  quality  of  coal. 

lie  had  for  niauy  years  burned  a  coal  which  is  so  much  like  Indiana 
Block  Coal,  that  Prof.  Cox  himself  could  not  distinguish  them. 

But  no  opportunity  had  been  offered  for  publishing  the  results  of  the 
Missouri  Survey. 

Numeric   Relations   of  the  Vertebilvte   System. — By  Dr.  T. 

C.    IIlLG.Ull). 

There  are  live  (not  four  only)  complete  neural  rib  archcH  to  the 
cranium  of  all  vcrti?l)rate  animals,  to  wit:  (1)  The  cond3'lar  or 
sensitive;  belt  with  the  condyle  plates  for  side  ribs  and  the  lower 
arch  of  the  transvt'rsely  hij)artite  occiput  for  its  vault  piece ;  (2) 
the  petrosal  or  aconntic^  containing  the  auditory  nerves  in  its  side 
beams  (easily  detected  by  removing  the  ear  drum  of  Felines, 
etc.),  and  overarched  by  the  anterior  belt  of  the  occipital  squama  ; 
(3)  the  parietal  belt  originally  containing  the  true  gustative  nerve 
of  lixed  tastes  (sour,  sweet,  salt  and  bitter,  the  glosso-pha- 
ryngeal),  in  an  incision;  from  which  it  is,  however,  soon  crowded 
out  by  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the  overlapping  "  acoustic 
rib  blade."  The  next  (4)  is  the  optic  or  frontal,  visibly  succeedcil, 
in  fishes,  by  (5)  the  ethmoidal  or  olfactory  vertebra.  The  rest'  of 
the  cranium  is  formed  by  its  *' extremities"  or  prehensile  appen- 
dages. 

The  same  numeric  law  which  pervades  the  entire  vegetable  king- 
dom reoccurs  in  the  human  fabric  in  a  very  marked  manner. 

The  number  of  "  radiating  elements"  in  a  coil  or  whorl,  or  of 
whorls  in  a  cycle,  or  in  cycles  generally  speaking,  as  in  pine  cones 
and  flower  buds,  etc.,  are  the  following : 

1,  2,  .'J,  o,  8,  i:J,  21,  31,  o5,  89,  111,  etc.,  progressing  by  the 
summation  of  the  last  two  numbers. 

The  bands  or  parallel  coils  of  flowers  or  scales  in  pine  cones, 
sunflower  discs,  etc.,  embody  these  numbers  successively,  as  they 
grow  steeper  and  steeper,  alternately  on  the  right  and  left.  The 
vertical  bands,  or  columns,  give  the  number  of  parts  of  the  cycles 
involved. 

The  explanation  heretofore  given  by  me  is  this,  that  one  element 
generates  the  other. 

The  elements  are  radial ;  they  are  bilateral  rays,  with  a  rift,  so 
to  speak,  on  the  opposite  side.    It  is  there,  where,  in  a  like  manner 
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as  the  seed-leaves  of  flowering  plants  produce  prolific  "  ovules 
new  radial  organs  are  developed  from  the  preceding  ones— later- 
ally at  alternate  heights  and  toward  the  wider  spaces. 

This  process,  referred  to  the  radial  organs  of  plants  in  an  early 
stage,  will  yield : 

1.  The  numbers  of  parts  in  question,  successively. 

2.  The  peculiar  law  of  interpolations  or  of  "divergence,"  viz. : 
by  a  number  of  interstices  represented  by  the  second  preceding 
one  of  each  cyclar  numl)er. 

3.  It  will  conclude  tlie  cycles,  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  activity 
of  each  junior  member  depends  on  that  of  its  progenital  one ;  a» 
in  all  cases  of  simple  branch  developments. 

These  numbers  occur  in  like  manner  in  the  human  fhime,  as 
follows : 

Inclusive  of  the  terminal  (ossified  or  gristly)  coccygeal  element, 
we  have  exactly  thirty-four  spinal  vertebrae. 

Classifying  nerves  b}'  their  icorlc^  or  '"function,"  we  find  — 

J5  pairs  of  cervical  nerves  (neck). 

5  pairs  of  bracchial  nerves  (arms). 

8  pairs  of  pedal  nerves,  composed  of  3  crural  (lumbar)  and  5 
ischiadic  (sacral)  ones. 
13  pairs  of  nerves  to  the  rump. 

5  specific  ones  of  the  cranium. 

34  in  all ;  whereas  the  number  of  the  spinal  vertebra?,  which  in- 
close the  spinal  cord  is  exactly  21. 

There  are  Wxa  pairs  of  "  extremities,"  organized  alter  a  com- 
mon plan:  (1)  the  lower,  (2)  the  upper,  (3)  the  temporal,  (bear- 
ing the  lower  jaw  for  a  "'member,")  (4)  the  palate-facial,  with  the 
upper  jaw  for  its  "  member,"  (5)  the  opercular  or  hyo-tympanic 
one,  forming  the  gill-lid  in  fishes  or  the  tympanic  ossicles  in  man  : 
and  the  digital  extremity  of  which  is  gradually  converted  into  the 
(hand-like)  crimped  (external  and  internal)  cartilages  of  the  ear. 

The  five  pair  of  hiemal  arches  of  the  cranium,  i.  e.,  the  gill 
arches  of  fishes,  are  gradually  transformed  into  the  gristles  of  the 
gullet,  etc. 

The  main  variation  consists  in  the  varvin<r,  but  '"cvclar"  nuni- 
ber  of  "'rays,"  —  fingers,  etc. ;  the  varying  cyclar  number  of  their 
joints  (1,  2,  5,  8,  13  respectively,  in  a  dolphin,  with  five  cari)al8, 
instead  of  eight,  as  in  man)  and  the  varying  cyclar  number  of 
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"loose"  ossicles,  such  as  carpals^  tarsals^  teeth^  etc.  The  num- 
ber of  spinal  vertebrae,  is  also  variable,  but  not  that  of  the  cranial 
ones. 

The  vertebral  blocks,  as  well  as  the  ribs,  are  the  product  of  the 
primitive  axial  series  of  (intervertebral)  discs,  which,  when  com- 
pletely arrayed,  each  bear  five  branches,  viz. :  two  pair  of  hsemal 
arches,  two  pair  of  neural  arches,  and  a  fascicle  of  parallel 'cleets, 
so  to  speak,  which  being  cemented  together,  both  in  the  front  and 
rear,  by  the  superficial  ossification  of  the  discs  at  either  end  are 
fused  into  the  block  pieces,  as  found,  e.  gr.,  in  the  young  hog ;  the 
cementing  slab  covering  the  big  neural  rib  head  likewise,  and 
not  only  the  pentagonal  prismatic  block.  The  first  disciform 
ossification  we  find  in  the  corals,  forming  cribrose  ethmoidal  discs, 
such  as  the  closely  set  "  sigillate  impressions"  of  the  Astraea,  and 
afterwards  left  behind  as  the  coccyx,  e.  gr.,  of  Cyathophyllum. 

Ox  THE  Earthquake  of  October,  1870.  —  By   Col.   Charles 
Whittlesey. 

The  writer  confined  liis  attention  to  what  he  pronounced  the 
only  remarkable  feature  of  the  earthquake,  which  was  its  occur- 
rence at  far  distant  points  almost  at  the  same  moment  of  absolute 
time.  Out  of  thirty  odd  observations  made  at  as  many  different 
points  in  the  United  States,  four  were  known  to  be  accurate  to 
within  fifteen  seconds,  so  that  the  total  error  could  not  exceed 
thirty  seconds.  Making  the  necessary  allowance  for  dift'erence 
of  longitude,  it  occurred  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  at  10  hours  43  min- 
utes 30  seconds ;  at  Albany,  New  York,  10  hours  43  minutes  9 
seconds ;  at  Boston,  Mass.,  at  10  hours  43  minutes  and  25  sec- 
onds ;  and  at  Bangor,  Maine,  at  10  hours  43  minutes  and  19 
seconds.  The  difference,  therefore,  was  only  in  seconds.  Tlie 
ordinary  rate  of  progression  of  earthquakes  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty  miles  an  hour ;  while  this  one,  if  it  progressed  at  all,  must 
have  moved  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles  an  hour.  The  paper 
was  intended  to  raise  the  question  :  What  kind  of  an  earthquake 
was  it? 

Professor  McChessey  asked  whether  the  author  of  the  paper  had  given 
any  attention  to  the  subject  in  connection  with  the  repulsion  theories  of 
T>r.  Winslow  of  Boston. 

Colonel  Wihttlesky  stated  that  he  had  made  very  little  progress  toward 
a  theoretical  explanation  of  the  phenomenon ;  he  believed,  however,  that 
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the  earthquako  iu  the  case  iu  question  was  not  progressive  at  all,  l)ut  tliut 
it  was  produced  by  some  force  within  the  eartli,  acting  outward. 

Professor  Andrews  stated  that  lie  had  observed  the  earth<iuake  at  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  and  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  motion,  instead  of  being 
a  sudden  shock  or  jar,  as  is  conmionly  the  case,  was  like  the  gentle  undu- 
lation of  *a  boat  in  the  water.  He  thought  if  the  earth(iuake  had  been  the 
result  of  a  sudden  explosion  directly  beneath,  there  would  have  been  a 
sudden  jar  instead  of  this  undulatory  motion.  It  might  possibly  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  blanket  of  drift  material  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  feet  in  thickness  underlying  Columbus,  which  might  serve 
to  break  the  force  of  the  concussion. 

Professor  Wixciiell  thought  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Andrews 
would  be  applicable  to  the  phenomena  in  connection  with  this  earth<iuake, 
if  those  phenomena  had  not  had  an  existence  over  so  wide  an  area.  It 
seemed  Incredible  that  anything  like  an  earthquake  wave  should  have 
been  transmitted  from  any  superficial  location  along  the  earth's  surface 
with  anything  like  the  rai)idity  that  was  indicated. 

There  must  have  been  a  deep-seated  force  exerted,  the  results  of  which 
reached  the  surface  at  remote  points  ntjarly  at  the  same  time.  It  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  seat  of  earth(|uake  activities  is  at  some  ])oint 
within  the  earth,  far  removed  from  its  surface.  He  thought  evidence 
might  possibly  be  found  in  this  phenomenon,  t<*n(llng  to  corroborate  the 
theory  of  some  geologists  in  reference  to  the  tlnld  condition  of  the  earth's 
interior,  and  the  comparative  thinness  of  the  solid  crust  upon  which  the 
mountains  have  been  reared. 

Ox  THE  ExTiN'(T  Tortoises  of  the  Cretaceous  of  New  Jer>ey. 
By  Professor  E.  D.  Cope. 

His  object  was  to  explain  two  cases  of  *•  generalized  j^jroups." 
such  as  are  not  common,  comparatively  speaking,  and  are  of  much 
importance  in  the  history  of  life.  Generalized  or  synthetic  groups 
of  naturalists  were  explained  to  be  those  which  combined  the 
characters  of  others.  They  were  generally  found  in  earlier  geo- 
logic tinie,  while  the  more  widely  ditl'ering  groups  occurred  .later 
in  time.  The  cases  were  as  follows.  It  was  explained  that  the 
existing  division  of  the  marine  turtles  (Chchtniidir)  possess  ster- 
nal bones  united  by  but  few  sutures,  or  Avith  wide  intervals ; 
straight  humerus  and  femur,  and  flat  limbs,  with  truncate  fuiger- 
])ones  incapable  of  flexion.  It  was  shown  that  the  existing 
snapping  tortoises  possess  a  narrow  cross-shaped  sternum  with 
the  ])ones  everywhere  united  to  each  other,  the  femur  ami  humerus 
curved,  and  the  toes  with  hinge-jointed  phalanges  capable  of  much 
flexion.     It  was  then  pointed  out  that  in  the  New  Jersey  Green 
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sand  a  type  of  turtles  is  found,  embracing  several  genera  and  spe- 
cies, in  which  the  sternum  has  the  elements  generally  united  by 
sutures,  except  two  central  fontanelles,  being  thus'  intermediate 
between  that  of  the  Ckeloniidas  and  that  of  the  Chelydras  (snap- 
pers) ;  that  the  femur  and  humerus  are  curved,  as  in  the  tappers, 
but  the  limbs  are  oar-like  bodies  with  truncate  phalanges,  as  in 
the  sea-turtles.     This  family  he  called  the  Propleuridce, 

The  second  case  was  presented  by  tortoises  of  a  character  like 
those  now  inhabiting  fresh  waters.  The  Emydidoe^  or  common 
river  tortoises  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  were  shown  to  possess 
ten  horny  shields  on  the  plastron  (or  lower  shell),  had  a  pelvis 
freely  suspended  from  the  carapace  (upper  shell),  and  a  senes  of 
cervical  vertel>ra;  which  can  be  curved  in  an  S,  and  the  head  there- 
by drawn  into  the  shell  in  a  vertical  plane.  The  southern  hemi- 
sphere division  of  the  Phurodira^  possesses  eleven  scuta  of  the 
plastron,  a  pelvis,  of  which  the  pubis  and  ischium  unite  by 
sutures  with  two  corresponding  elevations  of  the  plastron,  and  a 
neck  which  can  not  be  sigmoidally  flexed,  but  is  thrown  round 
to  one  side,  like  that  of  a  bird,  when  it  is  necessary  to  conceal  the 
head. 

It  was  shown  that  in  the  Cretaceous  of  New  Jersey  there  existed 
a  family  (the  Adocidm)  which  combined  the  features  of  these' 
groups.  It  had  eleven  scuta  of  the  plastron  (the  extra  one  being 
large  and  anterior),  but  the  lower  bones  of  the  pelvis  were  not 
coossified  with  the  plastron,  though  the  latter  rose  in  two  corres- 
ponding elevations.  The  latter  were  evidently  rudiments  of  the 
articulating  knobs  of  the  Pleurodira. 

Professor  Cope  stated,  moreover,  that  the  Adocidce  possessed  a 
row  of  scuta  across  "  the  bridge,"  within  the  marginal  row.  such 
as  existed  in  modem  times  in  the  sea-turtle,  and  in  the  Mississippi 
snapper,  thus  adding  very  much  to  the  generalized  character  of 
the  Adocidce. 

Turning  to  the  tortoises  of  the  Eocene  beds  of  Fort  Bridger, 
Wyoming,  he  showed  that  these  were  true  Emydidop^  but  that 
many  of  them  retainefl  the  inter-marginal  series  of  scutes,  above- 
mentioned  {Baptemys^  etc.),  so  far  resembling  the  AdocidoB. 
Among  existing  typical  Emydidcey  but  one  genus  presents  the 
character,  viz.,  the  Dermatemys  of  Mexico. 

The  value  of  these  generalized  groups  was  pointed  out  as  con- 
sisting in  their  correction  of  our  views  derived  from  the  great 
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constancy  of  specific  characters.  Tliese,  he  showed,  remained 
unaltered  throughout  great  extents  of  time  and  space,  and  other 
slight  structural  characters  endured  through  many  geologic  ages. 
Hence  the  value  of  cases  where  the  association  of  characters  is 
evidently  in  a  transitional  condition. 

TuE  Embryology  of  Chrysopa,  and  its  bearings  on  the  Class- 
ification OF  THE  Neuroptera. — By  A.  S.  Packard,  jr.,  M.D. 

In  a  paper  presented  at  the  Burlington  meeting  of  the  Associ- 
ation in  1867,  1  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  embryology  of  Diplax, 
especially  in  the  later  stages.  Those  observations,  with  the  far 
more  carefully  elaborated  studies  of  Brandt  *  on  Calopteryx,  an- 
other member  of  the  family  Libellulidie,  have  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  embryology  of  the  type  of  one  important  division  of  Neu- 
roptera, and  now  1  have  to  offer  a  partial  history  of  Chr^'sopa,  the 
representative  of  another  important  division  of  the  group.  I 
did  not  observe  the  formation  of  the  blastoderm,  but  the  blasto- 
dermic skin  (''amnion")  of  Chrysopa,  is  of  the  same  structure  as 
in  Calopteryx.  At  the  posterior  end  of  the  egg  the  round  nucle- 
ated cells  are  crowded  together  in  the  same  way  as  in  Calopteryx. 
The  primitive  band  is  of  the  samo  general  form,  and  floats  in  the 
yolk  as  in  Calopteryx,  but  more  as  in  Aspidiotus,  though  it  rests 
more  on  the  outside  of  the  3'olk  than  in  those  genera,  and  the  end 
of  the  abdomen  rests  on  the  outside  of  the  yolk,  rather  than 
rolled  in  within  the  yolk  ;  but  that  the  germ  is  an  endoblast  (so  far 
as  that  condition  has  any  special  significance)  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  ventral  side  of  the  primitive  band  points  inwards 
towards  the  centre  of  the  yolk,  as  in  the  Libellulidje,  the  Ilem- 
iptera,  and  some  Coleoptera  (Telephorus  and  Donacia)  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  Phryganeidae  and  the  Podune  (Isotoma)  in  which 
the  germ  or  primitive  band  floats  entirely  on  the  outside  of  the 
yolk.  After  the  procephalic  lobes  and  rudiments  of  the  appen- 
dages of  the  head  and  thorax  have  begun  to  develop,  a  second 
moult  (visceral  layer)  of  the  blastoderm  is  made,  which  envelops 
the  head  and  under  side  of  the  body  much  as  in  the  Libellulida? 
and  llemiptera.  At  this  time  the  embr3'o  is  much  like  that  of  the 
last  named  insects.     The  germ  does  not  revolve  in  the  egg,  as 

*  Bcili-iit^e  zur  EiitwicklungHgeschichte  der  Libclluliden  und  Ilemiptcren.    St.  Petern- 
barg.    1860. 
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iu  the  LlbcUulidte,  but  the  head  remains  throughout  embryonic  life 
next  the  mieropyle.  At  the  next  stage  observed,  the  appendages 
of  the  limbs  had  appeared,  the  embryo  being  situated  on  the  out- 
side of  the  yolk,  the  end  of  the  abdomen  curved  around  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  yolk.  At  this  time  the  inner  or  ''  visceral 
layer,"  forming  a  second  moult  of  the  blastoderm,  envelops  the 
germ,  much  as  in  the  Libellulida;,  and  Ilemiptera,  and  Coleoptera 
(Donacia).  It  is  evident  that  this  faltenblatt  of  Weismann  (or 
visceral  layer  of  Brandt)  is  shed  at  a  later  stage  than  the  '^  amni- 
on" proper.  This  stage  corresponds  with  tliat  of  Caloptciyx 
figured  }fy  Brandt  (PI.  1.  fig.  11).  At  this  .time  the  germ  of 
Diplax  and  Calopteryx  (Libellulidije)  floats  within  the  yolk,  but 
this  difference  I  would  regard  as  having  no  special  importance,  as 
in  the  Hemiptera  the  germ  at  the  same  stage  of  development  rests 
on  the  outside  of  the  yolk  in  Corixa,  while  in  the  Pediculina, 
according  to  Melnikow's  researches,  the  germ  floats  within  the 
3'olk,  and  we  shall  see  farther  on  that  in  the  Curculionidse  (Attela- 
bus)  the  germ  rests  on  the  outside  of  the  3'olk  (ectoblast) ,  while 
that  of  Tclephorus  is  a  decided  endoblast,  ?.  e.,  floats  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  yolk.  After  this  period,  the  embryo  of  Chrysopa 
exactly  corresponds  to  that  of  all  the  Libellulidse  whose  develop- 
ment is  known  (Agrion,  Calopteryx,  Perithemis,  and  Diplax.) 

The  embryogeny  of  Clirjsopa  is  identical,  then,  with  that  of  the 
Libellulidje.  What  becomes,  therefore,  of  the  distinction  between 
the  '^  Pseudoneuroptera"  and  "true"  Neuroptera,  insisted  on  by 
some  of  the  leading  entomologists,  since  Erichson's  day  ?  Never 
believing  that  the  differences  were  great  enough  to  separate  the 
Linmiean  Neuroptera  into  two  independent  orders  or  suborders 
(whichever  we  may  choose  to  call  them),  I  now  ask  if  embryology 
does  not  give  independent  testimony  as  to  the  close  alliance  at 
least  off  the  Libellulidie  and  Ilemerobidie,  even  if  we  go  no  farther? 

The  only  Coleoptera  with  whose  development  we  are  acquainted 
is  Donacia,  worked  out  more  carefully  by  Melnikow  than  any  one 
else.  During  this  summer  I  have  studied  Telephorus  fraxhii  and 
Attelabus  rhois  in  nearly  all  their  embryonic  stages.  They  are 
developed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Donacia.  There  is  a  parietal 
("amnion")  and  a  visceral  membrane  in  Attelabus ;  (it  was  not 
observed  in  Tclephorus,  though  it  doubtless  exists),  as  in  Donacia. 
In  Attelabus,  however,  the  primitive  band  rests  on  the  outside  of 
the  yolk,  while  in  Tclephorus  it  floats  in  the  yolk,  and  forms  a 
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sigmoid  band,  extending  buck  to  Ihe  posU^rior  polo  of  the  egg. 
But  lifter  tlie  nidiraenta  nT  the  limbs  ap]M!ar,  the  cnibrjologv  or 
both  geaern  awortia  -with  tbnt  of  Donncin.  I  have  found  tbat 
the  embryologj'  of  Gattrophgxa  cmrnJeip^nnit  iu  its  lat«r  atngcs 
alao  SigT(^va  with  that  of  Donncia,  (both  being  ChrveomelidB.)  A 
study  of  the  dcvolopment  of  Nematus  ventneoKiis,  shows  us  that 
its  embryology  accords  with  tbftt  of  Apis  mellijica.  The  fonui^ 
tion  of  the  blaat^xlerm  is  as  described  by  Biitschli  in  Apis."  himI 
quite  unlike  that,  of  the  Fortnicidie  as  studied  b_v  Ganin.  It  »l» 
agrees  with  that  of  the  DJptera  in  most  particulars. 

There  is  indeed  a  remarkiihle  uniformity  in  tlie  mode  of  devel- 
opment of  the  llexnpoda,  as  much  so  perhaps  as  in  the  Crustacea 
(Mfllacostrnca),  and  it  is  difficult  to  determine  what  embryologi- 
oal  characters  may  be  set  down  as  distinguishing  even  the  dilTi-rent 
suborders.  These  characters,  whatever  they  may  be,  do  not  prob- 
ably reside  in  the  embryonal  membranes,  or  in  the  relation  of  the 
primitive  band  to  the  yolk.  Perhaps  they  will  be  found  in  the  form 
of  the  advanced  embryos.  For  example,  we  now  know  tliat  t 
embryos  of  the  Isopod  Crustacea  only  differ  from  those  of  the  \ 
Araphipods  while  in  the  egg  by  haWng  the  end  of  the  abdomea 
bent  over  the  back,  while  in  the  latter  (Amphipods)  it  is  curved 
beneath  the  body,  as  pointed  out  by  Fritz  Miiller.  The  spiders 
and  scorpions  also  pas4  through  a  similar  course  of  development, 
and  the  Mites  (Acarinn)  arc  developed  in  a  manner  either  iden- 
tical  with  the  spiders  in  some  genera,  or  more  like  the  Hexapods 
in  others.  Wc  know  almost  nothing  of  the  embryology  nf  the 
Myriapods,  but  Newport's  observations  on  Julus  indicate  that  it 
is  ilcvelopeil  in  an  entirely  different  mode  fl-oni  the  Ilexapoda  oi- 
Arachuida.  a  remarkable  feature  being  the  persistence  of  the  larva 
in  its  inner  (?)  embryonal  membrane  {faUtnblnll  of  Weissmann) 
for  many  days  nfler  it  is  hatched. 

There  are,  however,  two  modes  of  development  in  the  Tlesapoda. 
depending  on  the  position  of  the  primitive  band  in  relation  to  the 
yolk.  The  Uymenoptera,  Diptera,  and  certain  Coleoptera  (Cur- 
eulionidnt),  and  the  Phryganeidie  and  Podnrie  (Isotomii)  are  efto- 
bUmt*^^  while  the  Hemiptera  and  certain  Xeuroptera  (Libellulida' 
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and  Hemerobiiiae)  are  endoblasts^  to  use  Dr.  Dohm's  terms.  On 
inquiring  how  far  these  two  modes  correspond  to  the  degree  of 
development  of  the  insect  on  leaving  the  egg,  and  the  degree 
of  metamorphosis  of  the  insect  before  becoming  adult,  it  seems 
that  the  endoblasts  occur  in  those  ametabolous  insects  (Hemiptera 
and  Neuroptera)  with  flattened,  leptiform  larvic,  and  also  in  those 
Coleoptera  with  similar  larvse,  as  distinguished  from  the  weevils, 
which  have  cruciform  larvse,  i.  e.,  resembling  the  maggots  of  I)ip- 
tera  and  H3'menoptera.  The  two  modes  of  development,  then,  do 
not  fully  accord  with  the  two  different  degrees  of  metamorphosis 
of  insects,  but  more  probably  depends  simply  on  the  form  of  the 
larva  when  hatched.  Now  there  are  two  forms  of  insectean  larvae 
which  are  pretty  constant.  One  we  may  call  leptiform^  f^om  its 
general  resemblance  to  the  larvae  of  the  mites  (Leptus).  The  lar- 
vae of  all  the  Neuroptera,  except  those  of  the  Phryganeidae  and 
Panorpidae  (which  are  cylindrical  and  resemble  caterpillars),  are 
more  or  less  leptiform,  t.  e.,  have  a  flattened  or  oval  body,  with 
large  thoracic  legs.  Such  are  the  larvie  of  the  Orthoptera  and 
Hemiptera,  and  the  Coleoptera  (except  the  Cwrculionida; ;  possibly 
the  Cerambycidae  and  Buprestidae,  which  approach  the  maggot-like 
form  of  the  larvae  of  weevils).  On  the  other  hand,  taking  the  cater- 
pillar or  bee  larva  with  their  cylindrical  fleshy  bodies,  in  most 
respects  typical  of  the  larval  forms  of  the  Ilymenoptera,  Lepidop- 
tera  and  Diptera,  as  the  type  of  the  erucifona  larva,  we  find  that 
those  insects  with  such  larva;  are  ectoblasts.  (The  Podurae  which, 
as  in  Isotoma,  are  ectoblasts,  and  are  certainly  leptiform  when 
hatched,  form  an  apparent  exception.)  Thus  the  two  modes  of 
development  (cctoblastic  or  endoblastic)  perhaps  simply  depend 
on  the  form  of  the  insect  when  hatched,  and  its  mode  of  life. 

The  leptiform  larva;  of  insects  may  be  compared  with  the  nau- 
plius  form  of  Crustacea,  and  in  a  much  less  degree  the  cruciform 
to  the  zoea  form.  The  three  higher  8ul)ordors  of  insects  may  be 
compared  to  the  Malacostraca  with  their  zoea;  form  larva;,  and  the 
four  lower  suborders  (Coleoptera,  Hemiptera,  Orthoptera  and  Neu- 
roptera) with  the  Entomostraca,  *  in  which  certain  forms,  as  in 
some  Ph3'llopods,  andLimulus,  and  the  Trilobites,  are  hatched  in  a 
subzoea  condition  (corresponding  to  the  eniciform  larvie  among 
the  Neuroptera  and  Coleoptera) .    The  larvae  of  the  earliest  insects 

*  The  terms  MalacostracA  and  EnComobtraca  are  used  for  conTenicncc,  not  that  thej 
are  entirely  natural  divisions. 
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were  pro]>ablY  leptiform,  and  the  cruciform  condition  is  consc- 
quenth'  an  acquired  one,  as  8u«;:gested  by  Fritz  Miillcr.*  His  sug- 
gestion, followed  up  by  Brauer,  that  the  insects  have  descended 
from  some  zoea  does  not  seem  of  much  value,  as  the  leptiform 
larva  more  exactly  parallels  the  nauplius  of  the  lowest  Entomos- 
traca  (Copeixxla).  We  have  already  suggested  that  the  Insects 
and  Crustacea  probably  arose  b3'  two  distinct  lines  of  develop- 
ment from  the  worms,  rather  than  that  the  Nauplius  gave  rise  to 
the  Insects,  as  Miiller  has  suggested  ;  an  important  reason  for  thi« 
view  being  that  the  three  pairs  of  appendages  of  the  Nauplius  do 
not  homologize  with  the  distinct  cephalic  and  three  thoracic  ap- 
pendages of  the  Leptus. 


The  Or(;anic   Identity  of  the  Albumen  and   Endoi»leuka  i>f 
ALL  the  Phaneuogam-e.  —  By  T.  C.  IIilgard,  M.  I). 

All  seeds  of  the  flowering  plants  (the  net-leaved,  blade-leaved 
and  the  pine  tribes)  are  collectively  described  as  consisting  of  a 
germ  or  *'  embryo,"  enclosed  within  two  sepnrute  seed-coats, 

A  great  many  seeds,  like  those  of  the  mustard,  nasturtium, 
buck-eye,  bladder-nut,  the  ailanthus,  sumach,  china-tree,  orange, 
camellia;  the  gum-pod  ('*  gumbo"),  hibiscus,  the  cocoa-bean, 
almond,  pea  and  rose-tribes,  the  brazil-nut,  walnut,  chestnut : 
the  cockle-bur,  sun-flower  and  melon  all  conform  to  this  descri[)- 
tion,  and  the  natural  tribes  to  which  they  belong  form  a  connected 
region  of  the  flowering  plants  generally  speaking. 

It  is  likewise  understood  that  a  great  many  seeds  have  their 
germ  proper  imbedded  in  a  bulky,  nutritive  lump  called  the  ''  alha- 
men''  \  which  thus  forms  the  main  bulk  of  the  seed,  e,  g.  of  the 
ivory-nut,  the  date-kernel,  the  cocoa-nut,  the  pepper,  paw-paw 
and  nutmeg,  and  all  the  grains  no  less  than  the  well  known 
coffee-bean.  In  Avater,  the  latter  will  swell  and  protrude  its  stub- 
ble-like embrj'O  out  of  one  end  of  its  horny,  enveloping  mass,  or 
^*'  albumen,'" 

It  has,  however,  hitherto  remained  an  unnoticed  fact  that  all 
seeds  which  have  two  so-called  seed-coats,  are  all  alike  destitute  of 


*  **  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  '  incomplete  metamorphosis '  of  the  Orthoptera  Is  the 
primitive  one,  inherited  IVttm  the  orif^inal  paivnt.'*  of  all  inserts,  and  the  *  complete 
metaniorphociri '  <if  the  Coleoptora,  Diptcra,  etc..  a  hubsequcntly  acquired  one.''— /'iir 
Darwin.    Eug.  Trans,    p.  121. 
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an  '^  albumen;^*  and  that  all  seeds  provided  with  an  albamen,  have 
only  one  solitary  seedrcoat^  aside  from  the  albumen  itself.  * 

In  many  other  seeds,  as  in  those  of  the  Osage  orange  (Maclura) 
and  several  Cactaceie,  ete.,  the  albumen  is  thinned  out,  in  some 
places,  into  a  so-called  "  endopleura "  or  interior  seed-coat,  while 
in  other  parts  of  the  seed  the  sheet  of  this  self-same  ^^  internal 
seed-coat"  thickens  up  into  a  bulky  albumen,  conformably  to  the 
configuration  of  the  germ  it  encloses  and  of  the  testa  which  con- 
tains both. 

An  inspection  of  the  imm^ure  seed  of  all  the  so-called  caj-albumin- 
ous  forms,  i.e.  those  which,  like  the  pea-nut,  peach,  and  almond,  are 
destitute  of  an  albumen,  discloses  the  fact,  that  in  this  juvenile 
condition,  all  these  seeds,  have,  like  all  the  rest  (viz.  the  ^'  albumi- 
nous seeds")  a  large  succtdent  albumen-zone^  wherein  the  germ 
("embryo  sac"  etc.)  is  developed,  at  the  expense  of  the  former. 
During  the  process  of  ripening,  in  all  the  nutty ^  or  "  eavalbumi- 
nous  "  seeds,  the  primitive  albumen  becomes  gradually  exhausted^ 
leaving  its  entire  cell-tissue  compressed  and  empty  behind,  as  the 
delicate  endopleura  or  internal  seed-coat.  In  all  the  other  seeds, 
on  the  contrary,  this  succulent  albumen-zone  remains  the  store- 
house for  the  germinating  seed  to  draw  its  substance  from.  In 
the  honey-locust  And  the  allied  coffee-nut  tree  (Gymnocladus)  in 
germination,  the  flinty  albumen  dissolves  into  a  sort  of  gum,  like 
gum  arable. 

In  point  of  fact,  the  "  endopleura"  and  the  *'  albumen"  are  one 
identical  organ. 

This  evident  identity  of  the  original  albumen  and  subsequent 
second  seed-coat,  settles  at  once  the  old  and  perplexed  question 
about  the  erroneously  supposed  ^^  gymnospermism^**  whether  of  La- 
biatae,  ConiferoB  and  their  allies,  the  Taxinece,  Gnetaceoe,  Casu- 
ariuie  and  Cycadese. 

Since  we  now  know,  what  parts  all  seeds  consist  of  these  tribes 
are  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  "  abnormally "  or  even 
"  monstrously "  organized  (as  a  prevalent  theory  still  holds)  but 
that  e.  g.  all  the  edible  pine-nuts  contain,  each,  a  complete  seed ; 
which  loosely  adheres  to  the  capsule  (like  the  matiu'e  cocoa-nut 


*The  testa,  or  exterior  seed-coat,  fi*equently  exhibits  a  diversifled  structure  of  ezter- 
nal  and  internal  surfaces.  Jn  the  seed  of  the  magnolia,  that  of  the  grape,  etc,  the  ex- 
terior surface  of  the  otherwise  bony  see<l-coat,  which  encloses  the  albumen,  is  fleshy; 
as  Is  the  entire  testa  of  the  blue  coljosh  (Caulophyllum.) 
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kernel)  and  is  encased  within  a  otic-secded  pt»til,  as  is  the  evm 
e,  g.  with  all  gtaaaes,  grains  and  the  tinot-weeds  ;  their  true  o\'n|pM 
being  moHtl^-  aes^le  (as  in  the  entire  orders  of  I'olygonacew 
and  Nyctnginaceffi,  with  only  few  exceptions)  and  considerably  ixt- 
berent  with  the  true  pistil  (or  sligmatiferous  "Dtriclt;").  la  tbe 
above-mentioned  coniferous  tribes,  these  one-seeiled  pistila  are 
provided  with  a  pervious,  "open"  atignia  ;  a  case  correstKindtngljr 
represented  in  tbe  duck-weeds  (Lemiiaceie)  which  however  hav» 
tlieir  seeds  borne  upon  a/uni'cu/iHt. 

The  seed  itself,  of  Couifcrte,  is  a  complete  one,  consisting  (1) 
of  a  germ  ;  (2)  nii  (oily)  albumen  and  (3)  one  thia.  brown,  racm- 
branaceons  seed-coat  (the  ti^stn),  readily  separating  from  the  utri- 
cle or  uLit-ehell  which  surrounds  it,  as  in  the  well-known  cases  of 
the  pine-nuts  of  California,  Italy  and  that  of  Switzerland  (/\nu« 

Thus,  it  is  clear  that  the  pine-»calea  arc  only  a  woody  cup  or 
Qob,  of  indurated  "saucers"  or  involucres  (as  with  acorus)  tb«t 
arise  in  tbe  axils  of  delicate  and  sometimes  colored  bracts.  Sim- 
ilar invobicral  ctips  we  find  in  tbe  harsh  cones  of  the  alder,  and  in 
the  sterile  aments  of  the  wild  hemp  tribe. 

The  wing-like  appendages  of  the  pine-uuts  represent  so  many 
paleiB  or  floral  ck(0'  (like  that  of  grains  and  bulrushes,  etc). 

Ill  the  remarkable  case  of  Welwitscbia.  the  "  kettle-dmm  pine  " 
of  western  tropical  Africa,  no  such  indurated  scales,  but  onlj-  the 
purpureouB  bracts,  as  are  those  of  flowering  larch-trees,  are  devel- 
oped. The  true  }>eriaiilh — Judging  by  Ur.  J,  D.  Hooker's  pinto 
viii — being  hero  a  delicate,  foLiaceous  two-winged  one.  epigj'- 
nously  concrete  with  the  nut.  as  is  the  chalf  of  pines  and  two-seeded 
capsules  of  Araacariee.  Nevertheless,  the  same  i<lenti(.-al  organ 
ia  erroucouslv  styled  "a  pericarp"  on  the  preceding  plates,  by  r 
tapsnx  calami  of  the  same  author,  on  the  uncritical  bins  of  Jo-culM 
"  gymnospermtsm."  •  The  so-calleil  g^mnosperms  have  rloaed 
pistils .' 

It  is  thus  clear,  that  there  is  mo  "fcrenfc"  io  tbe  vegetable  king- 
dom :  all  fonns  uniting  into  a  complete,  connected  and  harmuniuns 


wUhmit  n  tligma.  nnil  wllhunl  imy  frui'l 
The  tmv  (ooc-uwleil,  piwI-oralaW) 
■Ddilinni-nwIlj'-iMiliifr-avolu';  wl 
(open]  Mlgnial    Next  ItillDiri  (iill«rlbl 


junuAi  "  teaU")  Uia  Inie  tevd^onl  onlar  Uw 
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system  of-  mutual  typical  afflnities  or  correlations,  to  be  discnssed 
ia  detail  in  a  subsequent  paper. 

Inequilateral  Leaves. — Br  Professor  W.  J.  Beal. 

Tub  leaves  of  most  plants,  such  as  those  of  the  white  oak,  sugar 
maple,  aud  tulip  tree  are  equilateral,  t.  e.,  the  right  an<l  lefl  sides 
are  of  the  same  size  and  match  each  other,  as  the  two  sides  of  the 

Fli.  lOO. 


nose  and  chin,  or  the  right  hand  and  foot  match  the  lefl.  Some 
simple  leaves  and  many  leaflets  of  comi>ound  leaves  show  a  marked 

drnDiaimtlan  of  an  "  uado|ileur>", — add  on  "aUmHn"  (uldef,  whloh  eoBtalns  tbt 
embryu. 

The  tme  91)111117  "eeU-cost  adhcrlDg  to  Ibe  pistil,  the  thranken  albumeii  will  often  b« 
toarnl  lying  kiote  Inalile. 

The  conteodsil  rruli  of  tb>  irell-k»ovD  yeir-trae  eontaina  (1)  in  ambryo.  Imbedded 
wltbin  (3)  an  albiimrD,  which  la  aiirrauniled  (S)bj  n  lairny  aeed-cont.  The  lallor  loosely 
adhere!  to  a  thirklah  aiptult,  which  In  ittfJt  coeertd  bj/  a  tMrk,  ailgtine  la|wrl  — In  the 
exact  llkeneia  of  an  acorn,  a  haielnut.  or  the  nnlof  tlie  awoel  gale  (UjTleai  (he  wax- 
myrtle  orbayberry)  whlcb  Indeed  aeem*  to  retired ue«  the  true  (rplnpiioHf)  almctuTe  or 
thelbrmeronaiwluced  acale;  ■■  the  (CompaelteJ  Potgautla  I/mlaHd  or  ■' nutted  leaf- 


tent  Eaiihorbia-liiTolBerea  oo  tbe  Mber  band. 
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want  of  symmetry  in  thoir  lobes.  The  Begonia  is  often  citeil  as  an 
example.  The  hickory,  bean  and  poison  ivy,  may  illustrate  the 
same  thing  in  comiK>und  leaves.  In  figure  100,  ^'Thc  homologourt 
parts  a,  b,  c,  d,  while  they  are  unlike  one  another,  are,  in  their  main 
proportions,  severally  like  the  parts  with  which  they  are  paired. 
And  here  let  us  not  overlook  a  characteristic  which  is  less  conspicu- 
ous but  not  less  significant,  f^ach  of  the  lateral  wings  has  winglcts 
that  are  larger  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other ;  and  in  each  case 
the  two  sides  are  dissimilarly  conditioned.  *  Even  in  the  several 
components  of  each  wing  may  be  traced  alike  divergence  from 
symmetry,  along  with  a  like  inequality  in  the  relations  to  the  i-est ; 
the  proximal  half  of  each  leaflet  is  habitually  larger  than  the  dis- 
tal half."    (Herbert  Spencer,  ftinciples  of  Biolog}',  fig.  65,  p.  31.) 

A.  P.  De  CandoUe  says,  "This  inequality  generally  exists  only 
in  alternate  leaves,  and  I  cannot  find  in  my  memoranda  any  ex- 
ample of  an  ineriuilatend  opposite  leaf.  This  fact  tends  to  prove, 
that  this  inequality  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  position  of  the  leaf 
upon  the  plant  favoring  the  development  of  one  of  its  sides  more 
than  the  other ;  and  in  this  case,  it  is  always  the  lower  one  which 
is  developed  most.  This  law  is  still  more  evident  in  the  leaflets  of 
pinnate  leaves  ....  the  side  most  developed  is  always  the  lower, 
the  upper  being  narrower  and  less  prolonged.  The  same  obsen'a- 
tion  may  be  made  upon  the  stipules,  which  are  very  frequently  irreg- 
ular. In  opposite  leaves,  there  has  been  presented  a  curious  exam- 
ple of  inequality  in  Ruellia  anisophylla;  —  one  of  two  opposite 
leaves  is  very  small  and  narrow,  and,  as  it  were,  abortive  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  ;  but  symmetry  is  also  met  with  in  this  irreg- 
ularity, for  on  comparing  the  successive  pairs,  the  small  leaf  is 
found  alternately  on  both  sides.  Stipules  [sometimes]  present 
analogous  phenomena." 

Dr.  Wilder  has  shown  that  "  Elm  leaves  have  the  inner  or  up* 
per  side  much  larger,"  thus  upsetting  De  CandoUe's  theory  that  the 
inequality  is  due  to  the  position  of  the  leaf  upon  the  stem.  Vari- 
ous other  reasons  have  been,  assigned  for  this  inequality,  all  of 
which  seem  to  fail  when  applied  to  numerous  examples  in  their 
various  stages  of  development. 

Schleiden  believes  that  this  want  of  symmetry  is  due  to  unequal 
pressure  in  the  bud.  Spencer  seems  in  doubt  about  the  true 
cause,  for  he  says,  "  How  far  such  differences  are  due  to  the  i>o- 
sitions  of  the  parts  in  the  bud ;  how  far  the  respective  spaces 
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available  for  the  parte  when  unfolded  affect  them ;  and  how  Tar 
the  parts  are  rendered  unlike  by  unlikeneeses  in  their  relations  to 
light,  it  is  difflcult  to  say.  Probably,  these  several  factors  oper- 
ate in  all  varieties  of  proportion."  He  attributes  the  want  of 
symmetry  iu  the  leaves  of  the  Lime  tree  or  basswood  to  the  shad- 
ing of  the  smallest  lobes.  That  this  cannot  be  the  case  is  proven 
by  an  examination  of  the  condupUcate  leaves  of  the  basswood  and 
elm  while  in  the  bud.  When  less  than  half  an  inch  in-  length, 
the  lobes  arc  plainly  unequal.  When  much  less  than  a  fourth  of 
an  inch  long  they  are  nearly  or  quite  equal  lobed.  Since  noticing 
these  facts,  the  writer  was  pleased  to  find  the  same  views  recorded 
by  Dr.  Wilder. 

On  the   basswood,  the  leaves  are  alternate   and  two  ranked, 
having  the  upper  lobe  fbllest.    This  is  the  case  even  where  the 


f\ill  lobe  is  shaded  or  where  the  whole  leaf  is  well  exposed  to  the 
light.  Spencer  gives  an  illustration  showing  the  arrangemennt  of 
basswood  leaves,  exposing  nearly  all  their  upper  surface  to  the 
light.  If  he  should  tun]  a  young  branch  over,  of  this  or  almost 
any  other  plant,  he  might  be  surpriserl  to  see  how  soon  the  leaves 
would  turn  back  again,  and  how  nicely  they  would  adapt  them- 
selves to  each  other,  economizing  all  the  available  space.  The 
leaves  of  red  elm  and  the  American  elm  are  sessile,  broad  at  the 
base,  two  ranked  with  the  upper  lobe  flillest.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  blue  beech,  Carpinus  Americana,  though  the  lobes  are  often 
equilateral.  Ceftia  otxidenlalia  baa  two  ranker!  leaves  with  petioles 
half  an  inch  long.  The  upper  lobes  of  the  leaves  are  very  flilt 
when  compared  with  those  of  Oie  elm.     Begonia  leaves  are  two 
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Fig.  102. 


Alt4*mate  two  ranked  leaves  of  iiamamelU  Virginica^ 
Witch  Iluzel,  fUUebt  at  the  base  on  thv  lower  side. 


ranked  with  the  upper  Ipbe  fullest,  no  matter  whether  they  are 
nearly  sessile  or  on  petioles  a  foot  in  lengtl).    The  witch  hazel  ban 

two  ranked  leaves  with 
a  broad  base  on  short 
petioles  and  the  lower 
lobe  much  the  fuller. 
The  common  beech, 
hazel,  mulberr}",  and 
grape  have  two  ranked, 
equal  lobed  leaves. 

It  is  a  very  common 
thing  to  sec  a  want  of 
symmetry  in  the  lobes 
of  leaflets  of  comi)ound 
leaves.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  De  Candollc  says,  "  The  upper  edge  of  such 
is  always  smallest." 

Of  this  character,  we  find  the  black  ash,  the  hoi^-tree  (I*telea), 
bean,  hickory,  elder,  blad- 
der-nut (Staphylea) ,  straw- 
berry, poison  ivy,  fragrant 
sumach,  and  Jack  in  the 
pulpit  {Arisceina).  The 
ultimate  divisions  of  the 
decompound  leaves  of  Her- 
cules club  arc  fullest  on 
the  lower  side,  while  the 
leaves  of  the  Kentucky  coffee-tree  reverse  the  above  example.  The 
leaflets  of  Allan  thus  are  broad  at  the  base,  and  raise<l  on  verv  short 

Fig.  101. 


Fig.  103. 


Two  leaflets  of  Fi-axinu*  Mtnhuc(foNa^  Black  A»li. 
Ailli'st  on  the  outer  lube^. 


Two  leaflets  oTAilanihtu  gl^ndulotu*^  Aillest  on  the  loner  side. 

pedicels.     The  upper  edge  of  their  leaflets  is  much  the  fuller. 
Leaflets  of  the  Southern  prickly  ash  arc  f\iller  on  the  upper  side. 
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Fig.  105. 


Two  opposite 
Ic'HVos  of  Eu- 
phorbia mar- 
u/ata,  Aillest 
oil  tlie  lower 
side. 


while  those  of  the  Northern  prickly  ash,  of  the  same  genus,  are 
usually  fuller  on  the  lower  side.  Rhtis  toxicodendron  has  the  lower 
edge  of  the  side  leaflets  fViUer ;  Rhus  copalina  has  the  upper  edge 
fuller.  For  some  time,  I  thought  as  De  CandoUe  wrote  (though 
I  had  not  then  read  his  book  on  the  subject),  that  the  unequal 
lobed  leaves  were  all  alternate ;  and  further,  I  thought  they  were 
all  two  ranked  along  the  stem, ,  and  thus  set  off  against  each 

other,  as  leaflets  in  a  compound  leaf.  I  was  not 
much  surprised,  however,  though  much  interested 
to  find  that  the  opposite  leaves  of  Comua  Florida 
were  fuller  on  the  lower  edge,  as  they  were  all 
turned  horizontally  on  the  side  branches.  On  the 
4th  of  July,  the  two  terminal  leaves  were  about  half 
grown  and  generally  equal  lobed  at  the  base,  though 
not  always  so.  I  find  the  opposite  leaves  of  several 
of  our  Euphorbias,  as  noticed  in  Gray's  manual,  are 
fuller  at  the  lower  edge  as  they  are  turned  down 
horizontally.  In  a  somewhat  similar  manner  are 
the  two  parts  *of  the  involucre  of  Carpinua  Americana.  These 
stand  with  the  fuller  edge  away  from  the  axis.  The  two  edges 
of  each  are  unequally  serrate,  more  serrate  on  one  edge  than  on 
the  other,  so  the  involucral  leaves  match  as  well  as  the  correspond- 
ing fingers  on  our  two 
hands.  In  the  green- 
house of  the  Michigan 
State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, is  a  plant  unknown 
to  me,  presented  by  Dr. 
Gray.  The  leaves  are  on 
petioles  three-fourths 
of  an  inch  in  length ;  they  are  probably  three  ranked  (certainly 
not  two  ranked).  As  the  leaves  droop,  the  upper  lobe  is  much 
fullest  and  the  midrib  considerably  curved  as  in.  Begonia. 

So  we  have  unequal  lobed  leaves  on  stems  where  they  are  two, 
three  or  four  ranked.  The  common  ^heep  sorrel  often  has  one 
lobe  longer  and  larger  at  the  base,  but  I  am  unable  to  find  any 
rule  with  regard  to  this  fact. 

The  four  o'clock  of  our  gardens  Mirabilia  has  opposite  leaves, 
and  when  of  proper  size,  teiminates  each  axis  with  a  flower. 
The  axillary  bud  on  each  side  develops  into  a  branch  terminating 


Fig.  IOC. 


Invotnere  of  Carpinus  Americana.  Blue  Deecli,  the  upper 
or  Inner  lobe  uurrower  which  grew  next  the  axis.^ 
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Fig.  107. 


in  the  Hninc  manner  bv  a  flower.  Thus  >ve  have  four  leaves  in  two 
pairs  closely  sitting  about  a  flower.  As  thus  arranged  spreading 
each  way  the}'  arc  all  Ailler  at  the  ])ase  on  the  side  next  the  flower, 
where  there  is  least  light  and  least  room.  This  is  contrary  to 
what  we  should  expect  according  to  De  Candolle  and  S]>encer. 
An  examination  of  the  plant  for  a  moment  will  make  it  clear. 

Every  botanist  is  familiar  with  the  uns^-m metrical  petals  on  the 
sides  of  the  pea  flower,  violet,  lobes  of  mint  blossom,  and  those 
of  other  plants. 

The  strangest  thing  under  v:ajU  of  symmetry  that  I  have  seen 
in  plants,  is  found  in  the  cotyledons  of  our  cultivated  buckwheat. 
While  in  the  seed,  they  are  pressed  together,  and  rolled  up  from 

one  edge.  When  the  co- 
tyledons have  acquired 
their  full  growth,  they 
have  petioles  about  half 
an  inch  long  ;  each  cotyle- 
don is  fullest  on  its  left 
side,  so  the}'  would  not 
match  each  other  without 
turning  one  of  them  over. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  puzzle 
analogous  to  homologizing 
the  hand  and  foot  on  the 
same  side  of  the  bod  v. 
All  our  theories  so  far 
read  or  imagined,  such  as  influence  of  heat,  light,  gravitation. 
numlx?r  of  ranks  on  the  stem,  length  of  petiole,  pressure,  natural 
selection,  do  not  satisfactorily  explain  all  these  peculiarities. 

So  far,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Wilder,  "  That  such  peculiarities  are 
true  and  original  characteristics  of  the  plants,  and  that  they  are 
pnxluced  by  the  so-called  vital  force  acting  in  a  definite  wa}-." 


Cotyledons  of  Fagopymm  eteulentuin^  6uckw)ieat, 
each  All  lest  on  right  lobe. 


On  the  Oil  Wells  of  Teure  Haute,  Indiana. — By  Dr.  T.  Sterkv 
Hunt. 

In  previous  publications,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
source  of  the  petroleum  in  southwestern  Ontario,  and  probably  in 
some  other  localities,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  oleiferous  limestones 
of  the  C-orniferous  and  Niagara  formations,  both  of  which  abound 
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in  indigenous  petroleum.  I  have,  moreover,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  overlying  sandstones  of  Pennsylvania  are  also  truly  oleif- 
erous.  In  a  paper  read  to  this  Association  last  3'ear,  I  showed 
that  the  Niagara  limestone  at  Chicago  holds  imprisoned  in  its 
pores  an  enormous  quantity  of  oil,  and  remarked  that  the  reser- 
voirs which  supply  the  wells  in  other  districts  are  fissures  along 
anticlinals,  which  fissures,  though  sometimes  occurring  in  strata 
above  the  oil-bearing  horizon,  in  Ontario  frequently  occur  in  the 
Corniferous  limestone  itself.  Hence  the  view  held  by  some  that 
the  source  of  the  oil  in  that  region  is  to  be  sought  in  the  overlying 
strata,  is  negatived.  In  Ontario,  there  intervenes  between  the 
Corniferous  and  Niagara  formations  the  great  saliferous  series 
known  as  the  Onondaga  or  Salina  formation.  This,  however,  is 
wanting  to  the  westward,  where  the  first  two  formations  come 
together,  and,  according  to  Prof.  Cox,  where  exposed  at  North 
Vernon,  Indiana,  are  both  oleiferous. 

A  well  lately  sunk  at  Terre  Haute,  Indiana,  in  search  of  Arcsb 
water  has  shown  the  existence  of  a  productive  source  of  oil  in 
that  region.  It  was  carried  nineteen  hundred  feet,  and  3'ields 
about  two  barrels  of  oil  daily.  A  second  well,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  east  of  north  from  the  first,  now  gives  a  supply  of  twent3'-five 
barrels  of  oil  daily.  After  passing  through  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  of  superficial  sand  and  gravel,  the  boring  was  carried  to  a 
depth  of  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  where  oil  was 
struck.  According  to  Prof.  Cox,  the  strata  passed  through  are  as 
follows :  Coal  measures,  seven  hundred  feet ;  Carboniferous  lime- 
stones with  underlying  sandstones  and  shales,  seven  hundred  feet ; 
black  pyroschists  regarded  as  the  eijuivalent  of  the  Genessee 
slates,  fifty  feet.  Beneath,  at  a  depth  of  twenty -five  feet  in  the 
underl^'ing  Coniifprous  limestone,  the  oil-vein  was  met  with.  The 
oil  in  the  first  well  was  found  at  the  same  horizon.  A  third  well 
about  a  mile  to  the  westward,  was  carried  to  two  thousand  feet, 
but  onl}"  traces  of  oil  were  found.  This  locality,  on  the  Wabash 
river  is,  according  to  Prof.  Cox,  on  the  line  of  a  gentle  anticlinal 
or  uplift,  which  is  traced  a  long  distance  to  the  west  of  south. 
This  relation  of  productive  oil-wells  to  such  anticlinals  was  pointed 
out  by  Prof.  Andrews  and  by  m3'self  in  18G1. 
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TuE  Development  of  Amblystoma  lurida  Sager. — Bt  Dr.  P. 

R.    IIOY. 

Tnis,  the  lai^cst  of  the  North  American  salanianders,  affords 
superior  facilities  for  studying  the  habits  and  embr^'onic  changes 
from  the  egg  to  the  perfected  reptile.  The  adult  female  of  this 
species  is  from  eleven  to  twelve  inches  in  length.  The  male 
is  rather  less.  They  excavate  holes  in  the  ground  in  which  they 
conceal  their  bodies,  the  head  only  being  Aisible.     Thus  they 

lie  in  wait  for  stray  slugs  and  insects 
on  which  they  subsist.  Late  in  the 
fall  they  stray  about  seeking  a  hiding 
place  in  which  to  hibernate,  at  which 
time  they  frecpicntl}'  find  their  wa}' 
into  cellars  to  the  great  consterna- 
tion of  the  household. 

Early  in  the  spring  the}'  repair  to 
neighboring  ponds,  in  which  to  de- 
posit their  eggs,  which  they  place  in 
y^^^SJX  packets  of  from  twenty  to  fifty^  on 

blades  of  coarse  grass.  The  eggs 
are  one  half  inch  in  diameter,  the 
albumen  has  considerable  firmness, 
the  yolk  is  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  color,  greenish  olive, 
paler  beneath.  1  will  here  omit  reciting  the  development  of  the 
embryo  previous  to  the  escape  of  the  tadpole  from  the  egg,  as 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  development  within  the 
6gg  of  the  salamander  and  that  of  the  fish  which  has  been  so 
repeatedly  studied  with  great  care  and  the  Fig.  loo. 

results  recorded  with  minute  exactness. 

The  tadpole  of  this  salamander  emerges 
from  the  egg  in  twenty-five  days.  April 
25,  length  one-half  inch,  color  olive,  eye 
spots  visible,  two  short  holders,  gills  rudi- 
mentar}'.  May  o,  tenth  day,  eyes  developed, 
irids  golden,  color  greyish  olive,  with  three 
faint,  transverse  bands  of  a  darker  hue,  gills  plumed,  no  holders, 
fore  legs  starting ;  is  now  active,  and  feeds  voraciously  on  aquatic 
insects.  May  25,  thirty  da^s  from  the  ofig,  fore  feet  tridactylous, 
consisting  of  thumb,  forefinger,  which  is  greatly  elongated,  and 


^_y 


F.ga  of  Amhtj/ttoitia^  at  13th  day 
l^wer  figure  of  natural  size. 


Youiifr  ot  AtnhiyntoiHa,  lotli  day 
from  fill?  f'KK*  lA»wvr  fljnire 
of  iiaturul  six**  at  time  of 
eitcapliiK  Hroiu  egg. 
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middle  finger  a  little  longer  than  the  thumb.  If  there  should  be 
an  arrest  of  development  at  this  stage,  the  track  would  be  bird-like. 
Next,  the  fourth  finger  makes  its  appearance,  and,  on  the  hind 
feet,  the  fifth  comes  still  later.  What  is  especially  interesting  is 
that  when  the  legs  or  feet  have  been  amputated,  which  frequently 
occurs,  the  operation  being  performed  by  those  miniature  fresh 
water  sharks,  the  lar\'se  of  dragon  flies  and  water  beetles,  the 
development  of  the  toes  is  precisely  in  the  same  order,  first  the 
three  toes,  then  the  fourth,  and  on  the  hind  feet  the  fifth.  The 
gills  are  now  beautifully  plumed  and  when  closed  reach  to  the 
centre  of  the  entire  animal ;  hind  legs  starting.  June  20,  fifty-six 
days,  hind  feet  developed. 

As  the  lungs  increase  the  gills  wither  and  are  gradually  ab- 
sorbed, so  that  by  the  middle  of  August  the  gills  have  all  disap- 
peared. *  The  time  consumed  in  the  wonderful  process  is  a  little 
over  one  hundred  days. 

Observations  on  the  Systematic  Relations  of  the  Fishes. — By 
Prof.  Edward  D.  Cope. 

I.   preliminary. 

The  system  of  fishes  as  at  present  adopted  in  this  country,  is 
the  result  of  the  labors  of  many  naturalists,  but  chiefly  of  Cuvier, 
Agassiz,  Miiller  and  Gill.  Without  going  into  the  history  of  the 
subject  at  present,  it  will  be  proper  to  point  out  the  principal 
modifications  of  Cuvier's  system,  introduced  by  his  three  succes- 
sors. The  orders  of  Cuvier  were  the  Chondropterygii,  Malacop- 
terygii^  Acanthopterygii^  Plectognathi  and  Lophobranchii. 

Professor  Agassiz,  under  the  name  of  Placoids^  adopted  the  first 
division;  the  second  he  called  the  Cycloids,  the  third  Ctenoids, 
and  then  created  a  fourth  order  under  the  name  of  Ganoids,  which 
should  embrace  a  portion  of  Cuvier's  Chondropterygii  (the  stur- 
geons), a  portion  of  the  Malacopterygii  Abdominales  (the  bony 
gars,  etc.),  and  the  two  last  orders  of  Cuvier.  Professor  Miiller 
following,  with  a  still  more  complete  anatomical  investigation, 
especially  into  the  soft  parts,  discerned  three  sub-classes  in  Cu- 
vier's Chondrostomiy  which  he  named  the  Leptocardii  (lancelet), 
Dermopte'ri  (lamprey,  etc.),  and  the  Selachii  (sharks,  etc.).  In 
the  then  recently  discovered  Lepidosiren  he  saw  a  fourth  sub-class. 
Dipnoi. 
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Having  instituted  an  investigation  of  Agassiz'  Ganoids,  in  an 
able  memoir  he  purged  it  of  the  Plectognath  and  Lophobranchiate 
divisions,  which  are  obviously  not  related  to  it.  These  with  the 
Malai'opterygiajis  and  AcanthojyterygiajiH,  he  erected  into  a  sixth 
sub-class,  the  Teleostei.  This  sub-class  containing  tlie  greater 
part  of  existing  fishes,  embraced  six  orders,  viz. :  Acanthopteri 
(Cuvier's  Acanthopterj-gians),  Anae.anthini  (new,  for  the  Cod 
family,  etc.)  ;  Phanjngognathi  (new,  for  fishes  with  connate  infe- 
rior pharyngeal  bones)  ;  Pht/sostomi  (Malacopterygians  of  C'livier, 
nearly) ;  Plectognathi  and  Ijophohranchii  of  Cuvier.  The  great 
number  of  facts  in  the  anatomy  of  fishes  added  by  Miiller,  consti- 
tute him  the  father  of  modern  ichthyolog\\ 

Professor  Gill,  in  18G1,  adopted'many  of  the  divisions  of  Miiller, 
and  rejected  some ;  others  were  newl}"  proposed.  But  four  sub- 
classes were  recognized,  the  Dermopteri^  which  includes  also 
Midler's  Leptocardii ;  the  Elufonobranchu'^  equivalent  to  Midler's 
Selachii ;  the  Ganotdu\  including  here  Midler's  Dipnoi ;  and  the 
Teleostei.  Six  orders  were  attributed  to  the  last  sub-class,  which 
were  quite  dilferent  from  those  of  Midler. 

Subsequent  to  this  publication,  important  contributions  to  the 
system  have  been  made  by  Kner,  Liitken,  Gill,  Huxley,  etc.,  which 
will  be  noticed  at  the  proper  time. 

The  writer  having  been  engaged  in  an  examination  of  the  oste- 
ology of  the  bony  fishes,  and  general  anatomical  studies  of  the 
whole,  has  proposed  to  point  out  some  further  modifications  of  the 
received  system,  which  he  believes  will  render  it  a  closer  reflection 
of  nature.  There  are  some  portions  of  the  skeleton  which  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  overlooked  in  seeking  for  indications  of 
likeness  and  dilference  of  types,  and  the  estimation  in  which  many 
known  characters  are  held,  mav  be  much  altered  on  the  studv  of 
extended  material.  The  skeletons  on  which  the  present  study  is 
ma<kN  are  one  thousand  in  number,  two  hundred  belonging  to  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  eight  hundred 
to  the  writer,  being  the  collection  made  b}'  Professor  Joseph  IlyrtK 
the  distinguished  anatomist  of  Vienna.  This  collection  has  been 
long  known  to  anatomists  in  Europe  as  the  most  beautiftdly  and 
reliably  prepared  in  existence,  and  as  valuable  as  any  for  study, 
on  account  of  the  fulness  of  the  representation  of  the  various 
types. 
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II.    SPECIAL   ON   THE   GANOIDS. 

Recurring  to  Muller's  system,  the  writer  adopts,  as  characterized 
beyond  dispute,  his  sub-classes,  or  orders  of  Leptocardii,  Der- 
MoiTERi,  Selaciiii  and  Dipnoi,  and  confines  himself  at  present  to 
the  recent  Ganoidea  and  Teleostei,  1  have  shared  in  the  doubts 
occasionally  expressed  by  icthyologists,  as  to  the  essential  dis- 
tinction of  these  latter  divisions,  and  an  examination  into  the 
osteology,  with  reference  to  this  point,  confirms  the  doubts  raised 
by  a  study  of  the  soft  parts.  As  is  well  known,  MUller  distin- 
guished the  Ganoidea  by  the  muscular  buibus  arteriosus  contain- 
ing numerous  valves,  and  the  connection  of  the  optic  nerves  by 
commissure  rather  than  by  decussation.  He  a<lded  several  other 
characters,  knowing  them,  however,  to  be  shared  by  various  other 
orders  and  sub-classes,  and  I  have  selected  the  only  two  which 
seemed  to  be  restricted  to  the  division.  Their  restriction  to  it, 
however,  is  onl}'  apparent,  and  Kuer  points  out  that  the  peculiar- 
ity of  the  optic  commissure  is  shared  by  some  Physostomi,  and 
that  the  difference  between  the  number  and  character  of  the  valves 
of  the  buibus  in  Lepidosteus  and  Amia,  is  quite  as  great  as  that 
existing  between  Amia  and  some  of  tlie  Phyaostmm.  After  an 
examination  of  the  skeleton  it  is  obvious  that  in  this  part  of  the 
organism  also,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  this  division  from 
the  Teleostei  of  Miiller.  It  is  true  that  each  of  the  genera  re- 
ferred to  it  possesses  marked  skeletal  peculiarities,  but  they  arc 
either  not  common  to  all  of  them,  or  are  shared  by  some  of  ^he 
Physostomu  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  compare  these  genera  with 
each  other,  differences  of  the  greatest  import4ince  are  obsen'able, 
which  at  once  distinguish  two  divisions,  one  represented  b}'  Polyp- 
terns,  the  other  by  Lepidosteus  and  Amia. 

In  the  first  place  the  basal  radii  of  the  pectoral  fins  of  Polypte- 
rus  are  observed  to  be  excluded  from  articulation  with  the  scapu- 
lar arch  bv  the  intervention  of  three  elements,  which  form  a 
pedicel  or  veritable  arm  for  the  fin.  In  Lepidosteus  and  Amia  the 
radii  are  sessile  on  the  scapular  arch  as  in  ordinary  fishes.  The 
ventral  fins  present  a  like  difference  ;  the  basal  radii  are  long  and 
four  in  numl>er  in  Polypterus.  In  the  other  two  genera  they  are 
absent,  excepting  one  rudimental  ossicle  on  the  inner  basis  of  the 
fin  (two  in  Lepkloateus)  precisely  as  in  the  Physostomous  families 
Mormyridw,  CtUosto^nldoB^  etc.    If  we  examine  the  branchial  ap- 
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paratus,  we  find  an  undivided  ceratohyal,  three  branchihyal  arches, 
and  no  inner  and  but  two  outer  bones  of  the  superior  branchihyals, 
present  in  Polypterus.  In  Lepidosteus  and  Amia  we  have  the 
double  ceratohyal,  four  branchihyal  arches,  with  four  outer  and 
four  inner  superior  elements,  characters  of  the  typical  Teleostei. 
The  maxillary  bone  of  Pol3'^ptcnis,  instead  of  being  free  distally, 
as  in  fishes  generally,  is  united  with  an  ectoptcrygoid,  and  with 
bones  representing,  in  position  at  least,  postorbital  and  malar. 
In  the  other  genera  the  relations  of  the  maxillary  are  as  in  osse- 
ous fishes. 

The  sturgeons  {Acripenseridcn)  agree  with  Amia,  etc.,  in  all  of 
these  points  but  one,  differing  only  in  having  the  superior  cerato- 
hyal and  several  of  the  superior  branchihyals  cartilaginous.  The 
one  point  of  distinction  is  the  extension  of  the  basal  radial  sup- 
ports of  the  ventral  fin  all  across  its  basis  as  in  Polypterus.  The 
pectoral  fin  is,  on  the  other  hand,  much  as  in  Lepidosteus.  ThuB 
the  sturgeons  combine  in  this  one  respect,  the  features  of  both 
divisions.  Both  the  basal  ceratohyals  are  cartilaginous  in  this 
family ;  the  superior  only  is  cartilaginous  in  Polypterus,  Lepi- 
dosteus and  Amia,  while  both  are  ossified  in  the  old  Teleosteij 
except  in  the  eels.  In  those  the  inferior  is  cartilaginous,  while 
the  superior  is  coossified  to  the  ceratohyal.  Thus  in  one  unimpor- 
tant character  Polypterus  agrees  with  its  former  associates,  but 
difl'ers  more  from  others  of  them  —  the  sturgeons,  than  from  the 
bony  fishes. 

'Another  character  of  both  Lepidosteus  and  Amia  betokens  a  cer- 
tain relationship  to  Polypterus,  viz.,  the  complexity  of  the  mandi- 
ble, especially  in  the  possession  of  a  coronoid  bone.  But  here 
again  Accipenser  only  possess  an  osseous  dentary,  while  Gymnar- 
chus  and  Gymnotus  have  the  angular  and  articular  l)ones  distinct 
from  the  dentarj',  wanting  the  coronoid  and  opercular.  In  most 
bony  fishes  the  angular  is  not  distinct. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  sub-class  Ganoidea  cannot  be  main- 
tained. It  cannot  be  even  regarded  as  an  order,  since  I  will  show 
that  Lepidosteus,  Accipenser,  and  Amia,  are  all  representatives  of 
distinct  orders.  I  hope  also  to  make  it  evident  that  Polypterus 
should  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  sub-class  or  division  of  equal 
rank  with  the  rest  of  the  fishes,  and  with  the  Dipnoi  alread}' 
adopted. 

The  question  may  be  discussed  as  to  whether  naturalists  are 
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correct  who  regard  the  fishes  as  representing  variously,  from  two  to 
four  classes.  One  of  these  (the  Ganoidea),  having  been  already 
disposed  of,  it  remains  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  remainder, 
viz:  The  Elasmobranchii  (sharks).  Dipnoi  and  typical  fishes. 

If  we  examine  the  points  in  which  the  whole  taken  together  dif- 
fer from  the  Batrachiu  and  other  classes  above  it,  we  find  that  it 
is  confined  chiefiy  to  the  structure  of  the  limbs  and  the  hyoid  ap- 
paratus. The  typical  fishes  present,  however,  other  important 
peculiarities,  viz. :  1st.  The  existence  of  two  or  three  distinct 
bones  in  the  suspensor  of  the  mandible,  instead  of  one.  2d.  The 
attachment  to  these  of  the  opercular  bones.  3d.  The  absence  of 
pelvic  bones.  4th.  The  suspension  of  the  scapular  arch  to  the 
cranium.  5th.  The  large  development  of  the  pterotic  (Parker, 
mastoid  of  Cuvier  and  Owen)  is  characteristic  of  bony  fishes. 

The  types  of  variation,  in  the  first  point,  only  distinguish  groups 
of  subordinate  rank.  Thus  :  the  suspensor  of  the  mandible  in  the 
typical  fishes  consists  of  the  hyomandibular  stapes,  quadrate  (met- 
aptcrygoid  or  incus),  symplectic  and  mesopterygoid  (quadratoju- 
gal  Mil  Her,  quadrate  Iluxlcy,  Elm.  Comp.  Anat.).  In  the  Mormy- 
indce^  Siluridce^  Polypteridce^  and  others,  the  symplectic  is  absent ; 
in  the  eels  of  several  families  both  it  and  the  metapterygoid  are 
wanting,  reducing  the  suspeusorium  to  a  rod  of  two  pieces.  This 
condition  exists  in  many  of  the  rays ;  in  others,  and  in  the  sharks, 
the  inferior  element  is  wanting  (Muller,  Stannius).  An  important 
modification  is  exhibited  by  Chimaira,  where  the  hyomandibular, 
which  alone  exists,  is  continuous  with  the  cartilaginous  craninm, 
not  being  separated  by  the  usual  articulation. 

As  to  the  opercular  bones,- all  are  wanting  in  the  Elasmobranchs 
(sharks  and  rays)  while  the  typical  fishes  possess  four,  viz  :  preo- 
perculum,  operculum,  suboperculum  and  interoperculum.  In 
many  of  these,  however,  the  suboperculum  is  wanting,  and  in  the 
sturgeons  and  many  eels  there  is  no  preoperculum.  In  Polyodon 
the  interoperculum  is  also  wanting.  In  Lepidosiren  the  operculum 
and  interoperculum  are  rudimental.  In  respect  to  this  point  also 
the  divisions  indicated  are  of  subordinate  value.  As  regards  the 
development  of  the  pterotic  bone,  its  history  is  not  yet  sulHciently 
made  out  to  enable  us  to  understand  its  value.  It  does  not  exist 
in  thosS  with  cartilaginous  cranium  (Elasmobranchii).  The  Elas- 
mobranchs are  well  known  to  have  the  scapular  arch  suspended 
freely  behind  the  cranium  as  in  higher  vertebrates.      It  is  not 
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always  attached  to  the  cranium,  on  the  other  hand,  among  true 
fishes,  for  in  the  eels  it  is  quite  as  in  the  sharks,  and  the  spinou»- 
finned  Mastacembelus  presents  the  same  features. 

The  characters  presented  by  the  pelvic  bones  and  limbs  seem  to 
be  of  higher  import.  Thus  all  the  bony  fishes  and  sturgeons  lack 
all  tlie  pelvic  elements.  In  the  sharks  and  rays  they  are  also  want- 
ing ;  but  two  elements  on  each  side  appear  in  the  Ilolocephalx^ 
(Ghimajra)  according  to  Leydig  and  (iegonbaur.  In  Lepidosiren 
a  large  median  pelvic  cartilage  exists,  but  which  elehient  it  repre- 
sents is  unknown.  Tliis  is  evidently  a  character  of  high  signifi- 
cance. As  to  the  limbs,  the  peculiarities  of  Polyptenis  have  l>een 
pointed  out  above.  They  mean  nothing  less  than  tlie  develop- 
ment of  the  elements  of  the  arm  and  leg  of  the  higher  vertebrata 
which  intervene  between  the  point  of  articulation  and  the  tlistal 
segments,  in  Polypterus  and  the  sharks  and  rays.  In  the  former 
the  distal  sejnnents  are  articulated  exclusively  to  the  extremities 
of  tlie  proximal  pieces,  which  thus  resemble,  as  well  as  represent, 
humerus  and  femur,  and  render  the  limb  pedunculated.  The  prox- 
imal pieces  are  not  continued  distally,  however,  into  the  reprt»sen- 
tatives  of  the  main  axis,  which,  as  demonstrated  by  the  admirable 
studies  of  Gegenbaur,  consist  after  humerus,  of  radius,  tarsals 
and  metatarsals,  and  thumb ;  in  the  hind  limb,  of  the  line  of  the 
tibia  and  inner  toe.  This  continuation  is  observed  in  the  Elasmo- 
branchi,  where,  however,  the  divergent  segments  extend  along  the 
sides  of  the  proximal  pieces  to  near,  in  some  Rajfdfv  (piite,  to  the 
articulation  with  the  scapular  arch.  In  the  true  fishes,  including 
some  of  the  old  ganoids  already  considered,  the  divergent  ra^'s 
always  reach  this  articulation,  while  the  number  of  proximal  or 
basal  ])ieces  is  diminished.  These  pieces  have  been  called  by 
(TCgenbaur  the  metapterygium  (humerus),  mesopterygium,  and 
propterygium  ;  the  first  being  axial,  the  second  and  thinl  being 
divergent  from  it.  In  Polypterus  the  propterygium  and  mesop- 
terygium are  larg(»ly  developed  ;  in  sharks  and  rays  the  propterj'- 
gium  is  sometimes  small,  sometimes  wanting,  while  in  tlie  tnie 
fishes  the  propterygium  and  mesopterygium  are  both  wanting,  ex- 
cepting in  Amia,  Lepidosteus,  and  the  sturgeons,  where  a  cartil- 
aginous mesopterygium  exists,  according  to  Gegenbaur.  This 
author  finds  it  rudimental  in  young  Salmonidce  and  Siluridce. 
Lastly,  in  the  true  fishes  the  distal  elements  of  the  axis  of  the 
limb  are  wanting,  just  as  in  Polypterus. 
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In  Dipnoi^  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  this  axis  complete,  or 
rather  with  greatly  multiplied  distal  segments,  and  with  or  without 
lateral  radii.  lu  the  Australian  Ceratodua  Giiuther  finds  numerous 
lateral  series  on  both  sides  of  those  of  the  axial  row.  Hence  the 
limb  of  this  order  is  considere<l  byt)wen,  the  simplest  or  primary 
type,  and  this  proposition  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  beautifld 
researches  of  Gegenbaur.  The  foundation  laid  by  this  author 
for  the  history  of  the  genesis  of  limbs  will  ever  be  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  modem  tlieories  of  creation.  See  his  memoir, 
Ueber  das  Skelet  der  Gliedmaasen  der  Wirbelthiere  im  AUgcmei* 
nen,  etc.,  Jenaiscfie  Med.  Zeitschr,,  vol.  v.,  p.  397. 

Important  as  are  the  characters  that  distinguish  the  several 
groups  indicated  by  the  different  types  of  structure  of  the  limbs 
and  pelvis,  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  warrant  their  recognition  as 
classes,  equivalent  to  those  of  the  six  already  pointed  out.  Taking 
them  together  there  is  a  gi-eater  coherence  also  in  the  structure  of 
brain  and  circulatory  systems  than  would  be  the  case  with  any 
other  two  of  the  classes  adopted  above.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
limbs,  important  as  they  are,  are  nearly  related  in  the  want  of 
specialization  of  their  parts,  seen  in  the  Batrachia  and  other 
classes,  the  differences  consisting  rather  of  number  and  position 
of  similar  parts.  The  pelvis  of  the  Dipnoi  might  be  regarded  as 
of  primary  importance  but  for  its  existence  in  the  HolocepIicUij 
whose  limbs  again  are  so  near  those  of  the  shark. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  adopt  the  Linmean  and  Cuvierian  class 
PisceSy  and  to  grant  as  sub-classes,  the  groups  of  Holocepluilij 
Selachii  and  Dipnoi.  There  remain  as  sub-classes  the  groups  typ- 
ified by  Polypterus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  true  fishes  on  the 
other.  The  first  has  been  already  distinguished  in  its  external 
characters  by  Pi'ofessor  Huxley,  who  again  brought  light  out  of  ob- 
scurity when  he  established  his  ^^  third  sub-order  of  ganoids,  the 
Crossopterygidve."  This  division  is  in  my  estimation  a  natural 
one,  and  to  be  elevated  to  a  rank  equivalent  to  that  of  each  of  the 
three  above  named,  being  the  only  part  of  the  original  division  of 
Ganoids  of  Miiller  entitled  to  it.  Professor  Huxley  defined  it  as 
follows : 

'* Dorsal  fins,  two,  or  if  single,  multiplied  or  very  long;  the 
pectoral  and  usually  the  vertical  fins  lobate ;  no  branchiostegal 
rays  but  two  principal,  with  sometimes  lateral  and  medianjugular 
plates  situated  between  the  rami  of  the  mandible ;  caudal  fin  diph- 
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ycereal  or  heterocercal ;   scales  cycloid  or  rhomboid,  smooth  or 
sculptured." 

Of  .the  above  characters  that  which  relates  to  the  lobate  fins  is 
the  essential  one,  and  is  the  expression  of  the  external  appear- 
ance produced  by  the  strwcturc'of  the  bones  of  the  limbs  already 
pointed  out  by  Gegenbaur.  The  dorsal  fins  of  some  families,  it  is 
true,  possess  a  remarkable  structure,  but  in  Phaneropleuron  (Hux- 
ley) and  some  others  they  appear  to  be  nearly  like  that  of  the 
Dipnoi.  The  absence  of  branchiostegal  rays  is  important,  but  is 
shared  by  the  sturgeons.  The  jugular  plates  appear  to  exist  in 
Polypterus  onl}'  among  recent  fishes,  though  several,  as  Amia, 
Elops,  Osteoglossum,  etc.,  possess  a  median  one.  Nevertheless, 
its  nature  would  not  lead  one  to  antieii)ate  its  being  a  constant 
feature  in  any  group  of  high  rank ;  at  least,  such  is  our  UHual 
experience  with  dermal  bones.  The  structures  of  the  skin  and 
scales  given  by  Iluxley  are  very  subordinate. 

The  remaining  division  answers  then  to  the  Teleostei  and  Gan- 
oidei  of  Miiller,  minus  Polypterus.  The  name  Teleostei  cannot  be 
preserved  for  this  division,  owing  to  its  entire  want  of  coincidence 
with  that  division  of  Midler,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  the  car- 
tilaginous sturgeons  must  be  included  in  it.  I  propose,  therefore, 
to  call  it  the  Acthiopteri.  The  character  of  the  five  sub-classes 
will  then  be  as  follows : 

CLASS    PISCES. 

The  h3^omandibular  bone  continuous  with  the  cartilaginous  cra- 
nium, with  a  rudimental  opercular  bone.  Two  distinct  i)elvic  bones 
on  each  side.  Derivative  radii  sessile  on  the  sides  of  the  basal 
bones  of  the  limbs,  separated  from  the  articulation.    Holocejthali, 

Ilyomandibular  bone  articulated  with  the  cranium ;  no  oper- 
cular or  pelvic  bones.  Derivative  rndii  sessile  on  the  sides  of  the 
basal  bones  of  the  limbs,  rarely  entering  articulation.     Sehtchif. 

Ilyomandibular  bone  articulated,  with  rudimental  opercular 
bones  ;  a  median  pelvic  element.  Limbs  consisting  of  the  axial 
line  only,  commencing  with  the  metapterygium  and  with  multi- 
plied segments.     Dipnoi. 

Ilyomandibular  articulated,  opercular  bones  well  developed,  a 
single  ceratohyal ;  no  pelvic  elements.  Liml)s  having  the  deriva- 
tive radii  of  the  primary  series  on  the  extremity  of  the  basal 
pieces,  which  are  in  the  pectoral  fin  metapterygium,  mesoptery- 
gium  and  propterygium.     Crossopterygia, 
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Opercular  bones,  well  developed  on  separate  and  complex  sus- 
pensoriiim ;  a  double  ceratohyal,«no  pelvic  elements.  Primary 
radii  of  fore  limb  parallel  with  basilar  elements,  both  entering  the 
articulation  with  scapular  arch.  Basilar  elements  reduced  to  met- 
apterygium  and  very  rarely  mesopterygium.  Pi'imary  radii  of 
posterior  limbs  generally  reduced  to  one  rudiment.     Actinopteri. 

III.       ON   THE   ACTINOPTERI. 

In  determining  the  primary  types  of  this  sub-class,  we  return 
to  some  characters  already  mentioned,  in  which  they  approximate 
the  Croasopterygia^  and  adding  others,  follow  the  various  diver- 
gences to  their  specialized  terminations. 

Thus  in  Accipenser  and  allies,  the  ventral  fins  possess  a  complete 
series  of  basal  radial  bones,  and  the  pectorals  each  a  large  mesop- 
terygium. In  Amia  and  Lepidosteus  the  mesopterygium  is  small, 
and  the  basal  radii  of  the  ventrals  are  reduced  to  their  lowest 
number.  In  none  of  them  are  the  basihyals  fully  developed. 
Most  of  the  eels  retain  a  character  which  we  have  only  observed 
heretofore  in  the  SelacJiii. 

We  pass  by  a  number  of  the  lower  fishes  before  we  find  the 
mandibular  arch  furnished  with  a  symplectic.  One  of  the  most 
important  modifications,  which  is  more  or  less  coincident  with  a' 
number  of  others,  is  that  which  formed  the  basis  of  Bonaparte 
and  Miiller's  order  of  Physotomi.  The  presence  of  the  ductus 
pneumaticus  which  characterizes  it,  is  always  associated  with  the 
abdominal  position  of  ventral  "fins  and  cycloid  scales,  and  mostly 
with  the  presence  of  the  prsecoracoid  arch,  the  entrance  of  the 
maxillary  bone  into  the  border  of  the  mouth  and  the  nonsepara- 
tion  of  the  parietal  bones  by  the  supraoccipital.  Yet  none  of 
these  characters  are  precisely  associated  at  the  point  of  change  in- 
each,  for  there  are  physostomous  fishes  with  separated  parietals 
and  ctenoid  scales  (some  Cyprinodontidoe)  ^  and  there  are  PhyaO' 
dysti  with  abdominal  ventrals.  Nevertheless,  three  prominent 
types  stand  out  in  the  Actinopteri,  the  sturgeons  or  Chondrostei^ 
the  Physostomi,  and  the  Phyaodyati,  which  may' be  considered  as 
tribes. 

An  entire  series  of  basilar  segments  of  the  abdominal  ventral 
fins  ;  no  branchiostegal  rays.     Chondroatei, 

Basilar  segments  of  ventrals  rudi mental,  position  of  fins  ab- 
dominal, parietal  bones  usually  united ;  branchiostegal  rays ;  swim 
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bladder  connected  with  the  stomach  or  oesophagus  by  a  ductus 
pneiimaticus.     Physostoyni.         . 

No  ductus  pneumaticuH  ;  parietal  bones  separated  by  the  supra- 
occipital  ;  ventral  (ins  usually  thoracic  or  jugular ;  no  basilar  seg- 
ments.    PhysodyHti. 

CIIONDKOSTEI. 

There  are  two  orders  in  this  division,  as  follows  : 

A  pnecoracoid  arch  ;  no  symplcctic  bone  ;  preniaxillary  forming 
mouth  border ;  no  suboperculum  nor  preoperculum ;  mesoptery- 
gium  distinct ;  basihyals  and  superior  ceratohj-al  not  ossified  ;  in- 
terclavicles  present ;  no  interoperculum  nor  maxillary ;  branchi- 
hyals  cartilaginous.     SelachaHtomi — The  Paddlc-fish. 

Similar  to  the  last,  but  with  intcroi)ercle,  maxillary  bones,  and 
osseous  branchiliyal.     Olaniostortu — The  Sturgeons. 

The  first  order  embraces  the  single  family  of  SpcUvlaridcc^  the 
second  that  of  Accipensemh^,  In  both  the  chorda  dorsalis  per- 
sists, the  tail  is  heterocercal  and  the  osseous  cranium  is  little 
developed.  The  basal  and  radial  elements  of  the  limbs,  with  the 
coracoids,  are  not  ossified. 

PHYSOSTOMI. 

The  following  kej"  will  express  the  leading  features  of  the 
orders  of  this  division : 

I.  A  pra?coracoid  arch. 
A.  A  coronoid  bone. 
Maxillary  in  many  pieces  ;  vertebra*  opisthocoelian.    3.  Gingly" 
modi — The  Bonv  Gar. 

Maxillary  not  transversely  divided  ;  vertebra?  amphicoelian.  4. 
Halecomorphi  —  The  Dog  Fish. 

A  A.     No  coronoid  bone. 

*  No  symplectic  bone. 

Pterotic  simple,  ant^»rior  vertebra;  with  ossicula  auditus  ;  supra- 
occipital  and  parieUds  coossified.  5.  Neniatognathi  —  The  Cat 
Fishes. 

l*terotic  annulhr,  including  a  cavity  closed  by  a  special  bone : 
parietals  distinct,  vertebrae  simple.  0.  JSryjyhojyhori  —  Tlie  31or- 
m}Ti. 

*  *  Symplectic  present. 

Anterior  vertebrae  coossified  and  with  ossicula  auditus.  7.  PleC' 
tospondyli — The  Suckers,  etc. 
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Anterior  vertebrae,  similar,  distinct,  without  ossicula  auditus. 
8.  Isospondyli — Hening,  etc. 

II.     No  prsecoracoid  arch. 
A,     Scapular  arch  suspended  to  cranium. 
B.     A  symplectic. 

Pterotic  and  anterior  vertebrae  simple;  parietal  separated  by 
supra-occipital.     9.  Haplomi — Pike,  etc. 

Anterior  vertebrae  modified ;  parietals  united  ;  pectoral  fins.     10. 
Olanenclteli — Electric  eel. 
B  B.    No  symplectic. 

Anterior  vertebrae  simple ;  a  praeoperculum  and  maxillary ;  no 
pectoral  fins.     11.  IchthyocephaXi — Java  eels. 

A.  A,     Scapular  arch  free  behind  the  cranium. 

•  A,    Preoperculum. 

A  symplectic  ;  maxillary  well  developed ;  no  pectoral  fins.  12. 
Holostomi —  Symbranchi. 

No  symplectic ;  maxillary  lost  on  connate ;  pectoral  fins.  13. 
Enchelycepliali — Eels  proper. 

•  *  Preoperculum  wanting  or  rudimental. 

No  symplectic,  maxillary,  nor  pectoral  fins,  no  pterygoid.  14. 
ColocephcUi — Murasnae. 

Of  the  above  orders  the  Haplomi  (pike,  etc.)  approach  nearest 
the  Physodysti  of  the  families  OpheocephaUdce  and  Atherinidce; 
and  the  Holostomi  of  the  family  Symbranchidce,  to  the  Physoclyst 
family  of  MastacembelidcF.,  The  aflinities  between  these  families 
is  in  both  cases  so  close  as  to  render  the  distinction  of  the  prima- 
ry divisions  in  question  hardly  worth  preserving. 

The  complete  development  of  the  support  of  the  caudal  fin 
is  seen  in  many  members  of  this  tribe,  while  in  others  it  re- 
mains in  its  primitive  condition.  Among  Physodysti  it  is  nearly 
always  complete,  though  in  a  few  (Trichinridce)^  etc.,  it  remains 
larv'al.  In  the  first  development  of  the  vertebral  column  in  fishes, 
it  forms  a  straight  axis.  The  fin  is  represented  by  a  fold  of  the 
integument  which  extends  equally  round  its  extremity.  In  this 
membrane  the  rays  are  developed,  and  in  many  fishes  they  remain 
thus  equally  distributed.  In  this  case  the  caudal  vertebrae  remain 
in  a  straight  line  to  the  extremity,  and  we  have  a  termination  such 
as  is  seen  in  Lepidosiren  and  the  eels.  This  form  of  tail  may  be 
called  the  isocerccU. 

If  now  the  radii  basal  or  distal,  acquire  a  greater  development 
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on  the  lower  side  of  the  column,  those  on  the  upper  side  remaining 
rudiment al,  it  will  be  necessary  that  such  enlarged  portion  should 
strike  the  water  in  the  plane  transverse  to  the  longitudinal  axis  of 
the  body  in  order  that  the  weight  of  the  bod}'  be  propelled  with 
the  least  expenditure  of  force.  This  will  necessarily  cause  the 
distal  vertebra?,  or  end  of  the  chorda  dorsalis,  to  be  turned  up- 
ward, so  that  the  inferior  rays  of  the  fin  shall  be  brought  as  near 
to  the  vertical  line  of  the  superior  as  possible.  This  is  the  type 
of  tail  known  as  the  heterore real ^  as  called  by  Agassiz. 

We  find  among  the  PhysocJysti  that  the  lower  rays  of  the  fin  are 
more  and  more  strengthened,  and  the  hicmal  spines  which  supi)ort 
them,  are  more  and  more  enlarged.  Conse(piently  the  end  of  the 
column  is  more  curved  upwards,  as  seen  in  Amia.  The  superior 
rays  and  neural  spines  are  also  strengthened,  and  the  inferior  so 
extended  upwards  as  to  pass  round  the  extremity  of  the  column 
and  come  into  contact  with  them..  And  now  the  vertel)ral  centra 
are  succ^essively  atrophied  ft-om  the  extremity.  Counting  from  the 
extremity  to  the  bases  of  the  first  supports  of  the  outer  rays  of 
the  caudal  fin  above  and  below,  we  find  that  ten  vertebra*  remain 
in  the  tail  of  Notopterus.  In  the  HyodontffUv,  Albnlido^  Ehpklw^ 
AlepncepJialidm  and  SolmonUhf^  there  are  but  two  lelt,  while  one 
onl}'  appears  in'the  OstHMjhiisidie^  Atdopkhv^  Lutodiridai^  Buh/rini- 
dw^  CorerfonidcH^  CJupeidtv  and  Chi  rove  ntridai.  In  most  other  fam- 
ilies, especially  of  PhysoclyaU^  the  last  one  has  disappeared,  and 
the  numerous  hiemal  arches  are  arranged  like  radii  diverging  uj)- 
wards  and  downwards  from  the  last  caudal  vertebra.  In  the  high- 
est groups,  as  Pharyngognathi,  etc.,  they  become  coiissified,  and 
the  tail  has  completed  specialization.  This  is  the  type  calle<l 
homocercfd  or  diphycerccd  by  later  writers. 

These  types  are  thus  plainly  stages  in  the  development  of  this 
member,  the  first  and  second  being  simply  arrests  of  development 
of  the  last.  Thus  the  young  salmon  commences  with  an  eel-like 
vertebral  column,  or  is  iscH^Ptral ;  it  presently,  by  the  upward 
curvature  of  the  column,  and  unecjual  development  of  the  caudal 
fin,  becomes  dipliycercal^  but  ceases  to  grow  before  it  has  (piite 
accomplished  this  stage.  The  Polypterus,  the  eels,  Gymnarchus 
and  other  fishes  ossifv  the  vertebne  in  the  isocercal  stage.  The 
heteroc(»rcal  type  is  seen  in  the  ChondrostPi%  where  the  vertebne 
never  ossify.     In  Lepidosteus  and  Amia,  they  ossify  in  this  stage. 

I  further  specify  the  characters  of  the  orders  of  Physostoini  and 
the  families  they  contain,  in  the  paper  itself. 
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PHYSOCLYSTI. 

The  following  is  an  analytic  synopsis  of  the  orders.  They  all 
have  the  parietals  entirely  separated  by  the  supra-occipital,  and 
lack  the  praecoracoid  ;  the  symplectic  is  present,  except  in  Ostra- 
cium,  where  it  is  not  ossified. 

A,     Scapular  arch  not  suspended  from  the  cranium. 
Superior  branchihyals  and  pharyngeals  developed  ;  inferiors  and 
maxillary  distinct.     15.  Opisthomi, 

A  A.  Scapular  arch  suspended  from  the  cranium. 

/.    Ventral  Fitis  Abdominal. 

Branchial  arches  well  developed,  the  bones  present,  except 
fourth  superior  pharyngeal ;  third  much  enlarged ;  inferior  pha- 
ryngeals distinct.     IQ/Percesoces — Mullet,  etc. 

Third  and  fourth  superior  pharyngeals  much  enlarged,  inferior 
pharyngeals,  coossifled.     17.  Synentognathi — Soft  gar. 

Superior  branchials  and  pharyngeals  reduced  in  number ;  infe- 
riors separate  ;  interclavicles  present.  18.  Hemibranchi — Pipe 
fishes. 

Superior  branchihyals  and  pharyngeals,  and  basal  branchihyals 
wanting;  gills  tufted.     19.  LopJiobranchi — Seahorse. 

IL    Ventral,  Fins  Thoracic  or  Jugular. 

First  vertebra  united  to  cranium  by  suture ;  epiotics  united 
behind  superoccipital' ;  basal  pectoral  radial  bones  elongate.  20. 
Pediculati — Goose  Fish,  etc. 

Posterior  cephalic  region  normal,  anterior  twisted  so  as  to  bring 
both  orbits  on  one  side;  inferior  pharyngeals  distinct.  21.  He- 
terosomata — Flounders. 

Cranium  normal ;  the  premaxillaries  usually  coossified  with  the 
maxillaries  behind,  and  the  dentary  with  the  articular;  pharyn- 
geal bones  distinct.     22.  Plectognathi — File  Fishes. 

Cranium  normal ;  bones  of  the  jaws  distinct ;  inferior  pharyn- 
geal bones  distinct.     23.  Percomorphi — Perch. 

Cranium  normal ;  bones  of  the  jaws  distinct ;  third  superior 
pharyngeal  much  enlarged,  articulating  with  cranium ;  inferior 
pharyngeals  coossified.  24.  PharyngognaJthi  —  Burgall,  Parrot 
Fish. 
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These  orders  will  be  more  fully  defined,  and  the  families  which 
are  referable  to  them  pointed  out. 

GENERAL    OBSEKVATIOXS. 

In  tracing  the  aflinities  of  the  PIn/sostonu\  I  have  pointed  out 
the  relation  between  the  Chroudrostel  and  the  Nematofjnathi^  and 
between  the  IlaiecomorpJii  and  the  Isospondf/Ii,  The  first  named 
of  each  of  these  pairs  are  the  structural,  and  prol)ably  genetic, 
predecessors  of  the  second.  The  series  commenced  with  the  cat 
fishes  may  be  continued  into  the  Monnyri  and  then  to  the  families 
of  the  Plertoitpondyh\  where  the  series  with  altered  vertebrre  and 
with  ossicula  auditus  terminates.  The  Charavhis  have,  however, 
considerable  alUnity  to  the  Isospon<Jj/IL  especially  in  the  type  of 
their  branchial  bones.  From  the  latter  group  we  pass  to  the  Ha- 
plomi\  and  thence  to  the  Physochjst  groups.  The  eel-like  groups 
form  a  special  line.  The  Glanencheli  have  cranial  characters  of 
the  groups  with  modified  vertebrjc,  with  fins  of  the  more  typical 
eels.  The  latter  show  a  steady  approach  in  some  points  to  the 
conditions  characterizing  the  Chondrostei,  The  loss  of  the  maxil- 
lary, of  opercular  bones,  and  of  pharyngeal  elements,  reminds  one 
of  these,  but  in  the  loss  of  the  premaxillnry,  and  great  develop- 
ment of  the  ethmoid,  in  the  Cohcpphah\  we  have  features  quite 
uni(iue.  The  vertebral  position  of  the  scapular  arch  is  the  only 
shark  character  they  possess  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  IIoIoh- 
tomi  are  undoubtedly  related  to  the  MaMannnhelus,  a  real  Physo- 
clyst  with  spinous  dorsal  fin.  These  relations  are  as  yet  entirely 
inexplica!)le. 

The  aflinities  among  the  Phynoclysti  are  more  clear.  Omitting 
the  genus  just  mentioned,  we  find  the  four  orders  with  ventral  fins 
to  form  a  true  series,  with  a  SynPtitngnath  variation,  terminating 
in  the  greatly  degraded  order  of  LophohrdtirhU,  The  Percesores 
give  us  our  nearest  connection  with  the  groups  with  abdominal 
ventral  fins,  and  lead  at  once  to  the  Pcrromorphi.  From  this  cen- 
tre radiate  many  lines  of  affinity.  One  leads  from  the  (iKK'todon- 
tidfp.  through  the  Arroneitrida'  and  to  the  Plorto(fmithK  by  the 
similarity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  posttcm|)oraI  and  forms  of 
the  pharyngeal  apparatus.  An  important  division  of  the  fV/v*o- 
morphi  has  the  basis  cranii  simple  and  the  1)ranchials  redncetl 
al)ove  ;  viz.,  the  Sryj^hobranchi,  The  CottUhi*  are  the  most  gener- 
alized family  of  this  group,  and  lead  on  the  one  hand  to  the  2Vi- 
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glidce  of  the  Distegi^  with  which  they  are  generally  arranged,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  the  Blenniidce.  Some  of  the  latter  elongate  the 
basal  pectoral  bones  considerably,  and  lead  to  the  Batrachidoi  on 
the  one  side,  where  the  number  of  these  bones  is  increased,  and 
on  tlie  other  to  the  Pediculati^  where  the  number  is  diminished. 
To  these  groups  the  Anacunthini  and  Heterosomata  are  less  allied. 
The  third  upper  pharyngeal  bone  has  already  presented  an  in- 
crease of  mass  and  use  in  the  first  orders  of  Ph^'soclj^'sti  with  ven- 
tral fins.  Among  the  Percomorphi  the  same  increase  makes  its 
appearance  by  little  beginnings  in  some  Scia^jiidce.  It  is  quite 
noteworthy  in  most  of  the  Carangidoe^  a  group  whose  separation 
from  the  ScomhridcB  by  Giinther  is  supported  by  this  part  of  their 
organism.  Through  forms  not  now  specified,  approach  to  the 
Pharyngognatlii  is  made.  Here  the  pharyngeals  are  modified  into 
a  mill-like  stnicture,  which  is  least  specialized  in  the  Embiotocidce, 
and  most  so  in  the  Scaridce. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Putnam  was  not  prepared  to  accept  all  the  changes  that 
were  proposed  by  Prof.  Cope,  some  of  which  were  somewhat  radical.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  he  regarded  it  as  the  nearest  approach  to  a  cor- 
rect classification  of  the  fishes  that  had  ever  been  made.  The  points  of 
distinction  between  the  fishes  and  batrachians  had  never  been  better 
made,  nor  in  a  more  unexpected  manner.  He  thought  Professor  Cope 
bud  found  the  only  means  by  which  one  can  with  certainty  distinguish  a 
fish  from  a  batrachian.  The  way  in  which  a  number  of  the  families  had 
been  grouped  together  he  Ailly  approved  of,  though  some  of  the  groups 
he  thought  still  open  to  question. 

The  Laws  of  Organic  Development. — By  Prop.  E.  D.  Cope. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  viz. : 
a  consideration  of  the  proof  that  evolution  of  organic  tj-pes,  or  de- 
scent with  modification  has  taken  place ;  and,  secondly,  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  laws  in  accordance  with  which  this  development 
has  progressed. 

I.    ON   THE    PROOF    FOR   EVOLUTION. 

There  arc  two  modes  of  demonstration,  both  depending  on  di- 
rect observation.  One  of  these  has  been  successfully  presented 
by  Darwin.  He  has  observed  the  origin  of  varieties  in  animals  and 
plants,  either  in  the  domesticated  or  wild  states,  and  has  shown, 
what  had  been  known  to  many,  the  lack  of  distinction  in  the 
grade  of  dlflference  which  separate  varieties  and  species.    But 
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he  has  also  pointed  out  that  species  (such,  so  far,  as  distinctness 
goes)  have  been  derived  from  other  species  among  domesticated 
animals,  and  he  infers  by  induction  that  other  species,  whose  ori- 
gin has  not  been  observed,  have  also  descended  from  common  pa- 
rents. So  far  1  believQ  his  induction  to  be  justified ;  but  when 
from  this  basis  evolution  of  divisions  defined  by  important  struc- 
tural characters,  as  genera,  orders,  classes,  etc.,  is  inferred,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  do  not  know  enough  of  the  uniformity  of  nature's 
processes  in  the  premises  to  enable  us  to  regard  this  kind  of  proof 
as  conclusive. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  another  mode  of  proving  it,  and  one  which 
covers  the  case  of  all  the  more  really  structural  features  of  ani- 
mals and  plants. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  both  kingdoms,  in  a  general  way,  the 
young  stages  of  the  more  perfect  types  are  represented  or  imitated 
with  more  or  less  exactitude  by  the  adults  of  inferior  ones.  But 
a  true  identity  of  these  adults  with  the  various  stages  of  the 
higher  has,  comparatively,  rarely  been  observed.  Let  such  a  case 
be  supposed. 

In  A  we  have  four  species  whose  growth  attains  a  given  [loint, 
a  certain  number  of  stages  having  been  passed  prior  to  its  termi- 
nation or  maturity.  In  B  we  have  another  series  of  four  (the 
numbering  a  matter  of  no  importance),  which,  during  the  period 
of  growth,  cannot  be  distinguished  l)y  any  common,  /.  e,,  generic 
character,  from  the  individuals  of  group  -:!,  but  whose  growth  has 
only  attained  to  a  point  short  of  that  reached  by  those  of  group 
A  at  niaturit3\  Here  we  have  a  parallelism,  but  no  true  evidence 
of  descent.  But  if  we  now  find  a  set  of  individuals  belonging  to 
one  species,  and  therefore  held  to  have  had  a  common  origin  or 
parentage  (or  still  better  the  individuals  of  a  single  brood),  which 
present  ditferences  among  themselves  of  the  character  in  question, 
we  have  gained  a  point.  We  know  in  this  case  that  the  individu- 
als, a,  have  attained  to  the  completeness  of  character  presented 
by  group  -.1,  while  others,  6,  of  the  same  parentage  have  onlj' 
attained  to  the  structure  of  those  of  group  B,  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  the  individuals  of  the  first  part  of  the  familj'  have 
grown  further,  and,  therefore,  in  one  sense  faster,  than  those  of 
group  b.  If  the  parents  were  like  tlie  individuals  of  the  more 
completely  grown,  then  the  offspring  which  did  not  attain  that 
completeness  may  be  said  to  have  been  retarded  in  their  develop- 
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ment.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  parents  were  like  those  less  fully 
gi'own,  then  the  offspring  which  have  added  something  have  been 
(iccelerated  in  their  development. 

I  claim  that  a  consideration  of  the  uniformity  of  nature's 
processes,  or  inductive  reasoning,  requires  me  (however  it  may 
affect  the  minds  of  others)  to  believe  that  the  groups  of  species 
whose  individuals  I  have  never  found  to  vary,  but  which  differ  in 
the  same  point  as  those  in  which  I  have  observed  the  above  va- 
riations, are  also  derived  from  common  parents,  and  the  more  ad- 
vanced have  been  a<xeleratecl  or  the  leas  advanced  retarded,  as  the 
case  may  have  been  with  regard  to  the  parents. 

This  is  not  an  imaginary  case,  but  a  true  representation  of 
many  which  have  come  under  my  observation.  The  develop- 
mental resemblances  mentioned  are  universal  in  the  animal  and 
probably  in  the  vegetable  kingdoms,  approaching  the  exactitude 
above  depicted  in  proportion  to  the  near  structural  similarity  of 
the  species  considered. 

Example  1 . —  It  is  well  known  that  the  CervidxB  of  the  Old  World 
develop  a  basal  snag  of  the  antler  (see  Cuvier,  Ossemcns  Fossilcs, 
and  Gray,  Cat.  British  Museum^)  at  the  third  year;  a  majority 
of  those  of  the  New  World  (genera  Subulo,  Cariacus)  never  de- 
velop it  except  in  abnormal  cases  in  the  most  vigorous  maturity 
of  the  most  northern  Cariacus  (C.  Virginianua) ,  while  the  South 
American  Subulo  retains  to  adult  age  the  simple  horn  or  spike  of 
the  second  year  of  all  Cervidw., 

Among  the  higher  Cervidce,  Rusa  and  Axis  never  assume  char- 
acters beyond  an  equivalent  of  the  fourth  year  of  Cervus.  In 
Dama  the  characters  are,  on  the  other  hand,  assumed  more  rapidly 
than  in  Cervus,  its  third  year  corresponding  to  the  fourth  of  the 
latter,  and  the  development  in  after  years  of  a  broad  plate  of 
bone,  with  points  being  substituted  for  the  addition  of  the  corres- 
ponding snags,  thus  commencing  another  series  which  terminates 
in  the  great  fossil  elk,  Megacenis. 

Returning  to  the  American  deer  we  have  Blastocerus,  whose 
antlers  arc  identical  with  the  fourth  year  of  Cariacus.  Corres- 
ponding with  the  Dama-Megacerus  type  of  the  Old  World  we  have 
the  moose  (Alces)  developing  the  same  palmate  horn  on  the  basis 
of  Cariacus  {i.  e.,  without  eye-snag.) 

Example  2.  —  I  select  the  following  series,  embracing  the  ma- 
jority of  the  genera  of  the  North  American  Helicidae. 
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UELICID.f:. 

1.  Torus  of  spiro  very  few;  wide  umbilicus :  shell  ttain,  with  thin  lips,  .    .    Mnnepo. 

2.  Turns  few.  but  more;  rest  as  n bo ve, Vitrima. 

8.  Turns  still  more  numerous;  rest  as  above, • Hifalina, 

4.  As  No.  3,  but  lip  thickeneil  Inside, Hygromia. 

6.  Coiled;  uiR^J^fctfiiWo^ed;  lip  thickened  inside  and  out,      .     .    TVicftea and /'oMoHa. 

6.  Same,  with  a  parietal  tooih, M€9odom. 

7.  Same,  with  parietal  and  two  Interior  lip  teeth, liOffnomoMtomta. 

*    *    Recommencing  at  No.  4.    All  with  open  ombilicus. 

5.  As  No.  4,  but  lip  thickened  in  and  out, Arionia. 

6.  .Same  as  No.  5,  but  with  parietal  tooth, Potymita. 

7.  Same,  with  both  parietal  and  lip  teeth, TYiodopHs. 

The  successional  relation  of  these  genera  may  be  represented  in 
such  a  diagram  as  this :  — 

Umbilicua  opened.  UiubUirua  doted. 

7  •  * 

6  •  • 

5  *  • 

4  * 

3  • 

2  • 

1  ♦ 

In  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  genera  Tsognomostoma  and 
Triodopsis,  the  extreme  forms  of  the  two  series,  it  is  well  knowii 
that  at  first  the  coils  of  the  shell  are  extremely  few,  as  in  Binneya ; 
and  that  like  it,  it  is  very  thin  and  with  a  delicately  thin  edge ; 
that  the  turns  increase  successively  in  number,  as  in  Vitrina  and 
Hyalina,  and  that  finally  the  lip  thickens  as  in  Hygromia.  Then 
the  umbilicus  may  close  as  in  Tachea,  or  (in  Triodopsis)  remain 
open  as  in  Arionta.  In  either  case  a  tooth  is  soon  added  on  the 
body  whorl  (Polymita,  Mesodon),  and  finall}^  the  full  maturity  of 
the  shell  is  seen  in  the  added  width  of  the  inside  of  the  lip-margin. 
How  many  of  the  stages  of  the  genera  Triodopsis  and  Mesodon 
are  identical  with  the  genera  of  the  series  which  represent  them 
I  leave  to  more  thorough  conchologists,  but  that  some  now  exhibit 
and  all  have  presented  illustrations  of  the  relation  of  exact  paral- 
lelism I  cannot  doubt. 

ExamiAe  1. — An  abundant  race  of  the  American  deer,  Cariacus 
Virginicums^  exists  in  the  Adirondack  region  of  New  York,  in 
which  the  development  of  the  antlers  never  progresses  beyond 
the  spike  stage  of  the  second  year.  Therefore,  some  individuals 
of  this  species  belong  to  Cariacus  and  some  to  Subulo. 

Example  2.  —  A  lai^e  part  of  the  individuals  of  the  common 
snail,  Mesodon  albolabris,  never  develop  the  tooth  of  the  body- 
whorl,  characteristic  of  the  genus  whose  definition  has  to  be  mod- 
ified to  retain  them. 
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Example  3. — Many  individuals  of  Triodopms  trideivtatu  fVom 
eastern  North  Carolina  occur  without  the  lip-teeth  characteristic  of 
the  genus  Triodopsis.  Hence  these  specimens,  though  of  common 
origin  with  others  of  the  species,  must  be  referred  to  another  genus. 

Example  4. —  Structural  characters  are  known  in  many,  if  not  all, 
species  which  are  said  to  be  *'  inconstant,"  being  present  or  absent 
indifferently,  thus  being  useless  for  definition.  They  may  be 
rudimental  when  present  or  considerably  developed.  The  pres- 
ence or  absence  of  wings  in  some  species  of  insects  may  be  cited ; 
also  the  presence  of  generic  characters  in  the  male  sex  of  many 
Coleoptera  and  their  absence  in  the  females.  The  characters  of 
males,  females,  workers  and  soldiers  in  bees  and  ants  may  be 
added.  All  these  facts  belong  to  the  same  category  as  those  cited 
among  deer  and  mollusks  and  have  a  similar  explanation. 

Exdmjyle  5.  —  It  does  not  seem  to  be  the  law  in  "retardation" 
that  parallelisms  exhibited  by  the  series  ^n  its  rise  to  its  highest 
point  of  development  should  retrace  the  steps  by  which  it  attained 
it,  and  that  "exact  parallelisms"  should  be  exhibited  in  a  reversed 
order.  Parallelisms,  it  is  true,  are  exhibited  ;  but  so  far  as  I  have 
observed  always  "  inexact,"  often  in  a  high  degree.  A  marked 
case  of  retardation  occurs  in  the  dental  development  of  a  number 
of  persons  who  have  come  under  my  observation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Philadelphia.  It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  find  persons  in 
whom  the  third  molars  in  both  jaws  are  incomplete  as  to  number, 
one,  two,  three,  or  all,  being  deficient.  It  is  still  more  common 
for  them  to  be  incompletely  covered  by  the  enamel  layer,  and  to 
become  in  consequence  so  worthless  as  to  require  earl}''  removal. 
I  am  acquainted  with  two  families  in  which  the  absence  of  the 
exterior  upper  incisor  on  each  side  is  common.  In  one  of  these 
the  second  and  third  generation  have  inherited  it  from  the  mother's 
side,  and  it  now  characterizes  many  of  the  children.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  modification  will  be  best  understood  by  examining 
the  dental  structures  of  the  Quadrumana  in  general,  commencing 
with  the  highest  family  and  the  modification,  we  have :  — 

Incisors.      Canines.    Premolurs.   Molars. 

nominidce   '    i  ^^^^^^^^'  i  +  I  § 

Jiommtace,      ^  formal.      f  i  J  " 

Simmdoe^ |  \ 


i 


Cebidce, f  j;  i 

Tjemurid<ff, |-f        }  l^i       i 

Mammalia^  Normal.  .  .  .  f  }  J  4 
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Ill  this  table  we  sec  a  decline  in  the  number  of  teeth  of  the 
higher  groups.  Thus  the  prcniohirs  arc  one  less  than  the  noiniii:^ 
number  in  the  whole  order,  and  they  lose  one  in  each  jaw  in  the 
Old  World  apes,  and  man.  The  molars  maintain  the  normal  num- 
ber throughout,  but  the  third  in  both  Jaws  is  in  tlie  Simindtp.  re- 
duced by  the  loss  of  a  fifth  or  odd  tubercle,  thus  b(»coming  four- 
lobed.  In  the  upper  jaw  this  is  first  lost  in  the  Semnopitheciis  ; 
in  the  lower,  in  the  next  highest  genus  Cercopithecus.  In  Homo 
its  appearance  is  ''retarded,"  the  interval  between  that  event  and 
the  protrusion  of  the  second  molar — six  to  ten  years — being  rela- 
tively greater  than  in  any  genus  of  Quadrnmana.  Its  absence  is 
then  the  result  of  continued  retardation,  not  of  a  new  and  adai>- 
tive  suppression,  and  is  of  direct  systematic  zoological  value. 

In  the  incisors  a  reduction  is  also  phiinly  visible,  as  we  pass 
from  the  most  completely  furnished  Lemnrkhte  to  the  genus  Homo. 
One  from  the  upper  jaw  is  first  lost,  then  in  the  CebifUvj  one  from 
the  lower  also.  The  number  remains  the  same  through  the  Shniadcp 
and  normal  HominUhf^^  but  in  the  abnormal  cases  cited  the  process 
of  reduction  is  continued  and  another  incisor  from  eacli  side  dis- 
appears. That  this  also  is  truly  ''retardation"  is  also  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  exterior  incisor  is  the  last  developed,  being 
dehived  in  ordinarv  growth  a  vcar  later  than  those  of  the  inner 
pair.  The  same  retardation  is  s(»en  in  the  (piadrumane  Cheiromya 
(the  Aye-iuje)^  and  the  wliole  order  Rodpiitia.  In  the  latter,  the 
rare  presence  of  the  reduced  second  incisors  shows  that  here  also 
the  external  incisors  are  lost.  This  retardation  is  also  of  svstera- 
atic  importance,  and,  should  either  of  the  characters  described  be 
constant  in  any  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Homo,  would  at  once 
entitle  it  to  new  generic  rank.  The  very  frequent  absence  of  the 
posterior  molars  (wisdom  teeth)  has  been  recentl}-  found  to  char- 
acterize a  race  in  India.  Should  this  peculiarity  prove  constant, 
this  race  would  with  propriety  be  referred  to  as  a  new  genus  of 
Hominidtp^  as  we  have  many  cases  of  very  similar  species  being 
referable  to  different  genera.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  such 
will,  at  some  future  time,  be  the  condition  of  some  race  or  races 
of  men. 

II.     ON   THE    LAWS   OF    EVOLUTION. 

Wallace  and  Darwin  have  propounded  as  the  cause  of  modifica- 
tion in  descent  their  law  of  natural  selection.     This  law  has  been 
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epitomized  by  Spencer  as  the  -'preservation  of  the  fittest."  This 
neat  expression  no  doubt  covers  the  case,  but  it  leaves  the  origin 
of  the  fittest  entirely  untouched.  Darwin  assumes  a  "tendency  to 
variati^on  "  in  nature,  and  it  is  plainly  necessary  to  do  this  in  order 
that  materials  for  the  exercise  of  a  selection  should  exist.  Dar- 
win and  Wallace's  law  is,  then,  only  restrictive,  directive,  conser- 
vative, or  destructive  of  somethino:  already  created.  Let  us,  then, 
seek  for  the  originative  hiws  by  which  these  subjects  are  furnished 
— in  other  words,  for  the  causes  of  the  origin  of  the  fittest. 

The  origin  of  new  structures  which  distinguish  one  generation 
from  those  which  have  preceded  it,  I  have  stated  to  take  place 
under  the  law  of  acceleration.  As  growth  (creation)  of  parts 
usually  ceases  with  maturity,  it  is  entirely  plain  that  the  process 
of  acceleration  is  limite  I  to  the  period  of  infancy  and  youth  in  all 
animals.  It  is  also  plain  tluitr  the  question  of  growth  is  one  of 
nutrition,  or  of  the  construction  of  organs  and  tissues  out  of  pro- 
toplasm. 

Tht^onstruction  of  the  animal  types  is  restricted  to  two  kinds 
of  increase  —  the  addition  of  identical  segments  and  the  addition 
of  identical  cells.  The  first  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  last, 
but  the  laws  which  give  rise  to  it  cannot  be  here  explained.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  segmentation  is  not  only  produced  by  addition  of 
identical  parts,  but  also  by  subdivision  of  a  homogeneous  part. 
In  reducing  the  vertebrate  or  most  complex  animal  to  its  simplest 
expression,  we  find  that  all  its  specialized  parts  arc  but  modifica- 
tions of  the  segment,  either  simply  or  as  sub-segments  of  com- 
pound but  identical  segments.  Gegenbaur  has  i)ointed  out  that 
the  most  complex  limb  with  hand  or  foot  is  constructed,  first,  of 
a  single  longitudinal  series  of  identical  segments,  from  each  of 
which  a  similar  segment  diverges,  the  whole  forming  parallel  series, 
not  only  in  the  oblique  transverse,  but  generally  in  the  longitudi- 
nal sense.  Thus  the  limb  of  the  Lepidosiren  represents  the  simple 
type,  that  of  the  Icthyosaurus  a  first  modification.  In  the  latter 
the  first  segment  only  (fenuir  or  humerus)  is  specialized,  the  other 
pieces  being  undistinguishable.  Jn  the  Plesiosaurian  paddle  the 
separate  parts  are  distinguished  ;  the  ulna  and  radius  well  marked, 
the  carpal  pieces  hexagonal,  the  phalanges  well  marked,  etc. 

As  regards  the  whole  skeleton  the  same  position  may  be  safely 
assumed.  Though  Huxley  may  reject  Owen's  theory  of  the  verte- 
brate character  of  the  segments  of  the  cranium,  because  they  are 
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SO  very  different  from  the  segments  in  other  parts  of  the  column, 
the  question  rests  entirelj''  on  the  definition  of  a  vertebra.  If  a 
vertebra  be  a  segment  of  the  skeleton,  of  course  the  skull  is  com- 
posed of  vertebne ;  if  not,  then  the  cranium  may  be  said,  to  be 
formed  of  "  sclerotomes,'*  or  some  other  name  may  be  used.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  the  parts  of  the  segments  of  the  craniam 
may  be  now  more  or  less  completely  parallelised  or  homologised 
with  each  other,  and  that  as  we  descend  the  scale  of  vertebrated 
animals,  the  resemblance  of  these  segments  to  vertebric  increases, 
and  the  constituent  segments  of  each  become  more  similar.  In 
the  types  where  the  greatest  resemblance  is  seen,  segmentation  of 
either  is  incomplete,  for  they  retain  the  original  cartilaginous 
basis.  Other  animals  which  present  cavities  or  parts  of  a  solid 
support  are  still  more  easily  reduced  to  a  simple  basis  of  segments, 
arranged  either  longitudinally  (worm)  or  centrifugally  (star-fish« 
etc.) 

Each  segment  —  and  this  term  includes  not  only  the  parts  of  a 
complex  whole  but  parts  always  subdivided,  as  the  jaw  of  a  whale 
or  the  sac-body  of  a  mollusk,  —  is  constnicted,  as  is  well  known 
by  cell  division.  In  the  growing  frrtus  the  first  cell  dindes  its 
nucleus  and  then  its  whole  outline,  and  this  process  repeated 
millions  of  times  produces,  according  to  the  cell  theory,  all  the 
tissues  of  the  animal  organism  or  their  bases  from  first  to  la.st. 
That  the  ultimate  or  histological  elements  of  all  organs  are  pro- 
duced originally  by  repetitive  gi'owth  of  simple,  nucleated  cells 
with  various  modifications  of  exactitude  of  repetition  in  the  more 
complex,  is  taught  by  the  cell  theory.  The  formation  of  some  of 
the  tissues  is  as  follows  : 

First  Change. — Formation  of  simple  nucleated  cells  from  homo- 
geneous protoplasm  or  the  cytoblastema. 

Second — Formation  of  new  cells  by  division  of  bo<ly  and  nu- 
cleus of  the  old. 

Third  —  Formation  of  tissues  bv  accumulation  of  cells  with  or 
without  addition  of  intercellular  cvtoblastema. 

A.  In  connective  tissue  by  slight  alteration  of  cells  and  addi- 
tion of  cytoblastema. 

B.  In  blood,  by  addition  of  fluid  cytoblastema  (fibrin)  to  free 
cells  (lymph  corjMiscles),  which  in  higher  animals  (vertebrates) 
develop  into  blood-corpuscles  by  loss  of  membrane,  and  by  cell 
development  of  nucleus. 
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C  III  muscles  by  simple  confluence  of  cells,  end  to  end  and 
mingling  of  contents  (Kolliker). 

D.  Of  cartilage  by  formation  of  cells  in  cytoblast  which  break 
up,  their  contents  being  added  to  cytoblast ;  this  occurring  sev- 
eral times,  the  result  being  an  extensive  cytoblast  with  few  and 
small  cells  (Vogt).  The  process  is  here  an  attempt  at  develop- 
ment with  only  partial  success,  the  result  being  a  tissue  of  small 
vitality. 

Even  in  repair-nutrition  recourse  is  had  to  the  nucleated  cell. 
For  Cohnheim  first  shows  that  if  the  corner  of  a  frbg's  eye  be 
scarified,  repair  is  immediately  set  on  foot  by  the  transportation 
thither  of  white  or  lymph  or  nucleated  corpuscles  from  the  neigh- 
boring lymph  heart.  This  he  ascertained  by  introducing  aniline 
dye  into  the  latter.  Repeated  experiments  have  shown  that  this  is 
the  history  in  great  part  of  the  construction  of  new  tissue  in  the 
adult  man. 

Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  circulating  fluid  of  the  foetus 
contains  for  a  period  only  these  nucleated  cells  as  corpuscles,  and 
that  the  lower  vertebrates  have  a  greater  proportion  of  these  cor- 
puscles than  the  higher,  whence  probably  the  greater  facility  for 
re[)air  or  reconstruction  of  lost  limbs  or  parts  enjoined  by  them. 
The  invertebrates  possess  only  nucleated  blood  corpuscles. 

Wliat  is  the  relation  of  cell  division  to  the  forces  of  nature,  and 
to  which  of  them  as  a  cause  is  it  to  be  referred,  if  to  any  ?  The 
animal  organism  transfers  the  chemism  of  the  food  (protoplasm) 
to  correlated  amounts  of  heat,  motion,  electricity,  light  (phospho- 
rescence), and  nerve  force.  But  cell  division  is  an  affection  of 
protoplasm  distinct  from  any  of  these.  Addition  to  homogeneous 
lumps  or  parts  of  protoplasm  (as  in  that  lowest  animal,  Frotamoeba 
of  Haeckel,)  may  be  an  exhibition  of  mere  molecular  force,  or  ad- 
dition as  is  seen  in  the  crystal,  but  cell  division  is  certainly  some- 
thing distinct.  It  looks  to  me  like  an  exhibition  of  another  force, 
and  though  this  is  still  an  open  question,  it  may  be  called  for  the 
present  growth  force.  It  is  correlated  to  the  other  forces,  for  its 
exhibitions  cease  unless  the  protoplasm  exhibiting  it  be  fed.  It  is 
potential  in  the  protoplasm  of  both  protoplasmic  animal  mass  and 
protoplasmic  food,  and  becomes  energetic  on  the  union  of  the 
two.  So  long  as  cell  division  continues  it  is  energetic ;  when 
cells  burst  and  discharge  the  contained  cytoblastema,  as  in  the 
formation  of  cartilage,  it  becomes  again  potential. 
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The  size  of  a  part  is  then  depeiidont  on  the  amount  of  cell  di- 
vision or  growth  force,  which  has  given  it  origin,  and  the  nuni1>er 
of  segments  is  due  to  the  same  cause.  The  whole  (|ue8tion,  then, 
of  the  creation  of  animal  and  vegetable  types  is  reduced  to  one 
of  the  amount  and  location  of  gi'owth  force. 

Before  discussing  the  influences  which  have  increased  and  lo- 
cated growth  force,  it  will  be  necessary  to  point  out  the  mode  in 
which  these  influences  must  necessarily  have  affected  growth. 
Acceleration  is  only  possible  during  the  period  of  growth  in  ani- 
mals, and  dhring  that  time  most  of  them  arc  removed  from  the 
influence  of  physical  or  biological  causes  either  through  their 
hidden  lives  or  incapacity  for  the  energetic  performance  of  life 
functions.  These  influences  must,  then,  have  operate<l  on  the 
parents,  been  rendered  potential  in  their  reproductive  cells,  and 
become  energetic  in  the  growing  ftetus  of  the  next  generation. 
However  little  we  may  understand  this  mysterious  process,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact.  Says  Murphy,  '*  There  is  no  act  which  may  not 
become  habitual,  and  there  is  no  habit  that  may  not  be  inherited." 
Materialized,  this  ma}'  be  rendered — there  is  no  act  which  does 
not  direct  growth  force,  and  therefore  there  is  no  determination 
of  growth  force  which  may  not  become  habitual ;  there  is,  tlien, 
no  habitual  determination  of  growth  force  which  may  not  be  in- 
herited ;  and  of  course  in  a  growing  ffctus  becomes  at  once  ener- 
getic in  the  production  of  new  structure  in  the  direction  inherited, 
which  is  acceleration. 

III.     THE    INFLUENCES    I)IRE(^TING    (iKOWTII    FORCE. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  followed  paths  more  or  less  distinctly' 
traced  in  the  field  of  nature.  The  positions  taken  appear  to  me 
either  to  have  been  demonstrated  or  to  have  a  great  balance  of 
probabilit}'  in  their  favor.  In  the  closing  part  of  these  remarks  I 
shall  indulge  in  more  of  hypothesis  than  heretofore. 

What  are  the  influences  locating  growth  force?  First,  j)hysical 
and  chemical  causes  ;  second,  use  ;  third,  effort.  I  leave  the  first, 
as  not  especially  prominent  in  the  economy  of  type  growth 
among  animals,  and  confine  myself  to  the  two  following.  The 
effects  of  use  are  well  known.  We  cannot  use  a  muscle  without 
increasing  its  bulk ;  we  cannot  use  the  teeth  in  mastication 
without  inducing  a  renewed  deposit  of  dentine  within  the  pulp- 
cavity  to   meet  the  encroachments  of  attrition.     The   hands  of 
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the  laborer  are  always  larger  than  those  of  men  of  other  pur- 
suits. Patholog}'  furnishes  us  with  a  host  of  hypertrophies,  exos- 
toses, etc.,  produced  by  excessive  use,  or  necessity  for  increased 
means  of  performing  excessive  work.  The  tendency,  then,  in- 
duced by  use  in  the  parent  is  to  add  segments  or  cells  to  the  or- 
gan used.  Use  thus  determines  the  locality  of  new  repetitions 
of  parts  already  existing,  and  determines  an  increase  of  growth 
force  at  tlie  same  time,  by  the  increase  of  food  always  accompany- 
ing increase  of  work  done,  in  every  animal. 

But  supposing  there  be  no  part  or  organ  to  use.  Such  must 
have  been  the  condition  of  every  animal  prior  to  the  appear- 
ance of  an  additional  digit  or  limb  or  other  useful  element.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  cause  of  the  determination  of  growth  force 
is  not  merely  the  irritation  of  the  part  or  organ  used  by  contact 
with  the  objects  of  its  use.  This  would  seem  to  be  the  remote 
cause  of  the  deposit  of  dentine  in  the  used  tooth,  in  the  thick- 
ening epidermis  of  the  hand  of  the  laborer,  in  the  wandering  of 
the  lymph-cells  to  the  scarified  cornea  of  the  frog  in  Cohnheim's 
experiment.  You  cannot  rub  the  sclerotica  of  the  e^'e  without 
producing  an  expansion  of  the  capillary  arteries  and  corresponding 
increase  in  the  amount  of  nutritive  Huid.  But  the  case  may  be 
different  in  the  muscles  and  other  organs  (as  the  pigment  cells  of 
reptiles  and  fishes)  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  volition  of 
the  animal.  Here,  and  in  many  other  instances  which  might  be 
cited,  it  cannot  be  asserted  that  the  nutrition  of  use  is  not  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  will  through  the  mediation  of  nerve  force. 
Therefore  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  growth  force  may  be,  by 
the  volition  of  the  animal,  as  readily  determined  to  a  locality  where 
an  executive  organ  does  not  exist,  as  to  the  first  segment  or  cell 
of  such  an  organ  already  commenced,  and  that  therefore  effort  is 
in  the  order  of  time,  the  first  factor  in  acceleration. 

Eflfort  and  use  have,  however,  verv  various  stimuli  to  their  ex- 
ertion. 

Use  of  a  part  by  an  animal  is  either  compulsory  or  optional. 
In  either  case  the  use  may  be  followed  by  an  increase  of  nutrition 
under  the  influence  of  reflex  force  or  of  direct  volition. 

A  compulsory  use  would  naturally  occur  in  new  situations  which 
take  place  apart  from  the  control  of  the  animal,  where  no  alterna- 
tives are  presented.  Such  a  case  would  arise  in  a  submergence 
of  land  where  land  animals  might  be  imprisoned  on  an  island  or 
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ill  swamps  surrounded  by  water,  and  compelled  to  nasium'  «  more 
or  lesa  aquatic  lire.  Another  case  wbich  Ims  also  probably  often 
occmred,  would  be  when  the  enemies  or  a  species  might  so  increaae 
as  to  compel  a  large  number  of  the  latter  to  combat  who  would 
previously  have  escaped  it. 

In  these  cases  the  structure  produced  would  be  necessarily 
adaptive.  But  the  elfect  would  be  most  frequently  to  destroy  or 
injure  the  animals  (retard  them)  thus  brought  into  new  situations 
and  compelled  to  au  additional  struggle  for  existence,  as  has,  no 
doubt,  been  the  case  in  geologic  historj-.  Preservation,  with  mod- 
ifications would  only  ensue  where  the  changes  should  be  introduced 
very  gradually.  This  mode  is  always  "a  consequence  of  the  o|>- 
tional  use.  The  cases  here  included  ore  those  wiiere  choice  se- 
lects from  several  altoruatives,  thus  exercising  its  inlluenco  on 
stmctiire.  Choice  will  be  influenced  by  the  emotions,  the  imagina- 
tion, and  by  intelligence. 

As  examples  of  intelligent  selection  the  modified  organisms  of 
the  varieties  of  bees  and  nnts  must  be  regarded  as  striliing  oxnin- 
pies  of  its  exercise.  Had  all  in  the  hive  or  bill  been  modified 
alike,  as  soldiers,  queens,  etc..  the  origin  of  the  structures  might 
have  been  thought  to  be  compulsory  ;  but  varied  and  adapl«H:l  as 
the  different  forms  are  to  the  wants  of  a  community,  the  inllui-nco 
of  intelligence  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied.  The  structural  results 
are  obtained  in  this  case  by  a  shorter  road  than  by  inheritance. 

The  selection  of  food  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  esercis4f  of 
intelligence,  and  tho  adoption  of  means  for  obtaining  it  still 
greater  ones.  Il  is  here  that  intelligent  selection  proves  its  su- 
premacy as  a  guide  of  wse,  and  oonsequcnlly  of  structure,  to  all 
the  other  agencies  here  proposed.  The  preference  for  vegetable 
or  for  animal  food  determined  by  the  choice  of  individual  anlm 
among  the  oinnivores.  which  were,  no  doubt,  according  to  the  |l 
ontological  reconl  the  predecessors  of  onr  herbivores,  and  f 
hnps  of  carnivores  also,  must  have  determined  their  course  of 
life  and  thus  of  all  their  parts  into  those  totally  distinct  di- 
rections. Tlie  elioicc  of  food  under  ground,  on  the  ground,  or  iu 
tho  trees  would  necessarily  direct  the  uses  of  organs  in  tliom  di- 
rections respectively. 

Intelligenc«  is  a  conservative  principle  and  always  will  direct 
effort  and  use  into  lines  which  will  be  beneficial  to  its  possessor. 
Tims  we  have  the  source  of  the  fittest — i.e.,  a^ldition  of  guirts 
by  increase  and  location  of  growth  force  directed  by  tlie  will — 
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the  will  being  under  the  influence  of  various  kinds  of  compulsor}' 
choice  in  the  lower,  and  intelligent  option  among  higher  animals. 
Thus  intelligent  choice  may  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of  the 
fittest,  while  natural  selection  is  the  tribunal  to  which  all  the  re- 
sults of  accelerated  growth  are  submitted.  This  presei^'es  or 
destroys  them,  and  determines  the  new  points  of  departure  on 
which  accelerated  growth  shall  build. 

Acceleration  under  the  influence  of  effort  accounts  for  the  exis- 
tence of  rudi mental  characters.  Many  other  characters  will 
follow  at  a  distance,  the  modifications  proceeding  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  here  proposed,  and  retardation  is  accounted  for  by 
complementary  or  absolute  loss  of  growth  force. 

Prof.  Gray,  Prof.  Swallow,  Dr.  Hilgaud,  Mr.  Putnam,  and  others 
participated  in  the  dlscassion  of  this  paper. 

TnR  following  papers  were  also  read  in  Section  B,  bat  the  authors 

have  failed  to  send  us  ai)stracts :  — 

A  Theory  on  the  Nature  of  the  Difference  in  the  Mental  Capacity  of  High  and  Low  Races  of 

MiMi.— By  Mr.  Runas  |>avis. 
ObservHttouA  on  the  (reolugy,  Physical  Features  and  Retrocession  of  Niagrara  PaUs.— Hy  Mr. 
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Contributions  to  PhyslKranhic  and  Dynamical  Geology.— By  Prof.  Richakd  Owen. 

On  the  Phyllotaxls  of  the  rucurbltucva?.-- By  Mr.  H.  W.  Ravenel. 

Remarks  ou  the  Ueology  of  the  Mississippi  Bottom.— By  Dr.  E.  A.  Smith. 

Remarks  on  the  Catsklli  Re<l  Sandstone  Group  as  it  occurs  upon  the  borders  of  New  York  and 

Pennsylvania.— By  Prof.  Jamka  Hall. 
Reniarks  on  the  Snow  IJne  in  the  Mountains  of  Montana.— By  Prof.  G.  C.  Swallow. 
Sonif  Observations  on  the  Gc<)loiry  of  Ohio.— By  Pn>f.  E.  B.  Andrews. 
Notice  of  Tertiary'  Insects  found  by  F.  C.  A.  Richardson  on  the  Green  River  in  Wyoming.- By 

Prof.  .1.  H.  McCllK>XKY. 
On  Fossils  and  Minerals  trom  North  Carolina.— By  Prof.  W.  C.  Kerb. 

The  following  were  read  by  title  only :  — 

The  ClaMlflcation  of  Echlnoderms  fk^ni  their  Microscopic  Structure.— By  Mr.  A.  AOASSiz. 

Observations  on  the  CouHUon  Ground  Worm.— By  Mr.  James  J.  II.  GreuORY. 

.Sonn«  Questions  oo  Surfsice  <Je«»loKy.— Bv  Prof.  Frank  H.  Bradley. 

Ou  the  Entozoa  Peculiar  to  Swine.—  By  Dr.  W.  B.  Klktciieu. 

On  the  Apparent  Iv  One-ranked  Phy  Hot  axis  of  BaptlHia  |M*rfoIlata.— By  Mr.  H.  W.  Ravenel. 

On  the  Geoloio' of  Northwestern  Mas*ael»u»etU.— By  Prof.  Hanborn  Tenney. 

Remarks  on  the  CMnnaliar  and  other  Minerals  from  California.— By  Prof.  J.  Lawrence  SMiTn. 

Remarks  on  the  Abies  l>ouKia>6ii  and  a  new  SfM-cles,  or  a  p<?culiar  variety  of  Abies  balsamifera 

of  the  Itocky  .Mountains.— By  l»n>f.  G.  <;.  swallow. 
On  some  ot  the  results  in  (Jeology  and  PalaH)ntology  of  tlic  Geological  Survey  of  Ohio.— By 

Pn)f.  J.  8.  Newberry. 
Tlie  LI;fnlt«*sof  the  West:  th«'lr  Geology  and  Economic  valne.— By  l*rof.  J.  8.  Newberry. 
On  tlie  iioiuologles  of  tlie  Rays  of  the  Uornil  Fins  of  Polypterus.- By  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope. 

The  following  were  given  as  lectures  at  the  General  Sessions  held  at 
Terre  Haute:  —  '*0n  the  Fertilization  of  Flowers  by  Insect  Agency,"  by 
Prof.  Asa  Gkay.    **  On  tlie  Pterosauria/'  l)y  Dr.  B.  Watkhhousk  Hawkins. 

Dr.  T.  Stkkky  Hunt  also  delivered  a  lecture  at  Indianapolis,  **  On  the 
Coal  and  Iron  Resources  of  Indiana/'  and  Prof.  E.  S.  Mousk  gave  a  lec- 
ture at  a  general  session  in  Indianapolis,  ''  On  some  of  the  Common 
Animals." 

Thk  following  papers,  presented  before  Section  A,  were  also  of  spec- 
ial interest  to  members  of  Section  B:  — 

On  the  Rainfall  in  tlic  United  SUtes.— By  Prof.  J08EPH  Hexry. 

On  the  Dust  Storm  which  occurred  in  Clinton  Co.,  Ind.,  Dec.  24, 1870.— By  Prof.  J.  Tinoley. 

On  a  new  form  of  Boomerauj^  in  use  among  the  Magnl  Puebia  Indiana  of  North  America.— By 

Dr.  C.  C.  Parry. 
Tlie  Clmraoter  and  (Chemical  Ooroposllion  of  the  Meteorite  that  fell  in  May,  near  Searsmont, 

Me.— By  Prof.  J.  Lawrencs  Smith. 
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Description  of  the  exact  Locnilly  <if  the  Imniciisc  masses  of  Meteoric  Iron  In  Tahulla,  Mozleo, 

with  flif  :in:«lvs|.N  ui"  one  nreiitiv  illvcuvrnd.— Hy  Vntf.  J.  L  vwitKNCK  Smith. 
On  Dentistry  u»  pructiueU  by  tlie'Uouiuii!>  Wt)  years  H.  ('.—By  l>r.  EzitA  Kkai>. 

TiiK  followiiiir  Jibstnicts  of  reiimrks,  made  in  connection  with  several 
papers,  are  of  sunicient  interest  to  print,  tlion<;li  the  papers  to  which  they 
shonid  have  i)een  appended  do  not  appear  owing  to  our  failin;;  to  receive 
abstracts  from  tlieir  authors:  — 

Prof.  E.  \V.  IIii.GAUi)  remarlved,  in  the  discussion  of  the  paper  by  Dr. 
Smitii  on  tlie  "Mississippi  Bottom,"  tliat  his  own  ol)servaiions  in  the 
Tensas  bottom,  in  Louisiana,  confirmed  those  of  Dr.  Smith.  Much  of  the 
best  land  there,  is  a  genuine  prairie  >oil,  full  of  calcareous  concretions  — 
a  feature  entirely  foreign  to  tlie  true  river  alluvium  as  well  as  the  modt^rn 
paludal  deposits.  These  calcareous  concretions  ap|)ear  to  result  from 
the  mnceration  and  dissolution  of  the  fossil  shells,  as  distinctly  observed 
in  s<'veral  localities;  and  are  very  characteristic  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  Port  Hudson  beds.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  celebrated  "alluvial"  lands  of  the  lower  Mississippi  are  no  al- 
luvium at  all,  but  substantially  result  from  the  disintegration  of  tJicsc 
older  beds. 

During  the  discussion  on  Prof.  Andrew\s'  paper  on  the  "Geology  of 
Oliio,"  the  following  remarks  were  made:  — 

Prof.  A.  WiNCiiKiJ.  remarked  that  he  had  examined  the  bonldor-liko 
stone  taken  by  Professor  Andrews  from  a  coal  bed  in  Ohio  and  felt  v«Ty 
contident  that  it  was  a  geninne  ])oulder  of  ('arboniferous  times.  The 
fragment  showed  that  the  rock  had  been  a  smoothed  and  rounded  frag- 
ment of  (piartzite,  composed  of  glassy  and  sminky  grains  of  <|uarrz,  and 
that  in  every  res|)ect  it  was  un(listinguish:d)le  from  surface  bt)ulders  of 
lluronian  (|uart%it(;s,  so  abundant  throughout  the  north.  It  was  a  very 
Interesting  phenomenon,  since,  so  far  as  he  remembered,  it  was  the  first 
instance  of  the  discovery  of  a  boulder  in  a  bed  of  bituminous  coal.  It 
n,eed  not  surprise  us,  however,  because  geologists  well  know  that  from 
tile  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Coal-measure  epoch,  there  were  frequent 
intervals  durin:;  which  airencies  existed  which  overspread  portions  of 
the  sea-bottom  with  roinided  (juartzose  fragments,  evidently  transported 
from  the  far  north.  Whatever  these  airencies  were,  it.  would  not  be  un- 
likely that  an  c)ccasioual  boulder  should  become  mingled  with  the  vegeta- 
ble and  alluvial  materials  (piietly  accumulating  for  the  formation  of  n 
future  bed  of  coal. 

Dr.  C.  A.  White  said  he  could  not  detect  the  presence  of  any  horu- 
blenchj  in  this  piece  of  rock  under  his  1<mis.  It  seems  to  be  only  a 
qu.u'tzite,  similar  masses  of  which  he  had  often  found  in  the  coal-meas- 
ures of  Iowa,  lie  had  seen  masses  of  (pnirtzite  imbedtled  in  the  very 
soft  impure  saniistones  of  tlie  lower  Coal-measures  there,  which  had 
evidiMitly  been  formed  as  quartzite  just  where  they  are,  as  the  lines  of 
stratitication  pass  continuously  through  the  soft  sandstone  and  the 
quartzire  lumps.  The  manner  in  which  these  (piartzite  m:isses,  great  and 
small,  have  originated  need  not  now  be  discussed,  but  it  is  certain  that 
they  did  originate  where  we  now  tliul  them.  He  could  not  help  regarding 
this  mass  as  having  a  similar  origin. 

During  one  of  the  general  discussions,  Prof.  A.  H.  W^outiikx  said  that 
the  vertical  range  of  the  remains  of  the  mammotli  and  mastodon  is  an 
interesting  question;  and  bearing  upon  that  I  will  rehite  the  circuin- 
st:iu  r.:s  attending  the  discovery  of  the  bones  found  between  Illiopolls 
and  Niantic,  in  Macon  Co.,  in  Illinois,  in  September,  1870.  A  farmer 
while  digging  a  shallow  well,  to  obt.ain  water  for  the  supply  of  stx)ck, 
in  a  low  peaty  bog,  at  the  depth  of  four  feet  below  the  surface,  came 
upon  what  proved  to  be  an  entire  tusk  of  a  mastodon.    This  tusk  was 
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nine  foi't  in  lensctli,  and  (^iglit  inches  in  diameter  at  the  largest  ex- 
tremity, and  entirely  perfect.  In  addition  to  this,  he  ol)tained  abont 
two-thirds  of  the  other  tusk,  the  lower  jaw,  with  the  teeth  ail  remaining 
in  their  places,  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  also  .some  fragments  of 
other  hones  of  the  same  animal.  With  these  -were  found  a  pair  of  tlie 
antlers  of  a  lar;:e  elk,  with  some  other  hones  of  the  same  animal,  and  also 
bones  of  the  buffalo  and  deer.  These  were  ail  emi)edded  in  a  (jnicksand 
contrdnin^  Physa,  I'lanorbis,  and  Cyclas,  of  existing  species,  and  beneath 
four  feet  of  l)lsick  peaty  soil. 

There  are,  in  the  Illinois  State  Collection,  some  other  remains  of  this 
kind,  which  have  been  found  in  older  deposits,  among  which  are  frag- 
ments of  two  mammoths  found  in  true  Drift,  and  bones  of  another  speci- 
men of  mastodon  found  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Morris,  in  Grundy  County,  In 
nndi'iturbed  Drift,  at  a  depth  of  eight  feet  below  the  surface.  S(»  that  these 
extinct  animals  seemed  to  have  lived  in  Illinois  d(»wn  to  a  comparatively 
recent  period.  .Vt  Alton,  Illinois,  a  jaw  of  a  mastodon,  with  botli  teeth 
remaining  in  place,  was  found  at  the  base  of  the  Loess,  thirty  feet  below 
the  surface. 

Till-:  meetings  of  Skctiox  B  were  well  attended,  and  the  members  while 
feellnir  the  necessity  for  fuller  discussions  of  nuiny  papers,  forebore  to  do 
8o  on  account  of  the  Ihnited  time  for  critical  work  in  the  section. 

The  officers  of  the  section  were  Prof.  C.  G.  Swallow  of  St.  Louis, 
Pennnnfut  Chainnnn ;  Mr.  J.  K.  FImkuton  of  Salem,  Secretary;  Profes- 
sors CoPK,  Mousi:  and  Maucy,  Sertional  CommiUcv. 

SuBSKCTiox  (OK  Skction  A.)  MICROSCOPY. 

TiiK  Subsection  of  Microscopy  renewed  its  organization  by  the  elec- 
tion of  tlie  following  oflicers :  Chairman,  Prof  J.  K.  Hilgakd  of  Wash- 
ington; Strrctanj,  Dr.  W.  W.  Bitttki:fikm)  of  Indianapolis;  Sirtional 
CnmudW'e.,  Messrs.  Waim>,  Bicknkll  and  TrrrLK. 

Tlie  attendance  was  smaller  than  at  the  two  previous  meetings,  but  the 
papers  and  discus>ions  presented  some  points  of  unusual  interest.  The 
ai>stract  of  Prof.  Ward's  paper  is  the  only  one  we  have  received  in  time 
for  publication  in  tliis  numl)er. 

Among  the  novelties  of  apparatus  may  be  noticed  the  observation  of 
the  electric  iniluction  spark  by  the  micro-spectroscope,  by  Prof.  Vander 
Weyde;  the  oblique  illumination  of  transparent  objects  under  Idijh  pow- 
ers by  means  of  liirlit  reflected  from  a  plane  mirror  lying  upon  the  stage 
and  directly  beneath  the  mounted  object — a  little  expedient  of  great  prac- 
tical convenience,  also  by  Prof.  Vander  Weyde;  the  adoption  of  the  Wen- 
ham  Binocular  arrangement  by  Zentmaj-er;  and  the  somewhat  general 
Introduction  into  use  of  tlie  eye-piece  condensers  with  a  whle  horlzontid 
lllu'iiliiatlon  (for  iiinoculars)  upon  the  plan  proposed  by  Prof.  Ward  at  the 
Troy  meer.ing  last  summer,  and  published  In  the  NATUUALisTof  Dec,  1870. 
Mr.  Bicknell  places  the  stop-plate  between  the  lenses  of  the  condenser, 
instead  of  below  them;  and  Prof.  Ward,  while  retuinini;  the  eye-piece 
arrangtMuent  for  use  with  low  powers,  for  high  powers  combines  Ihe  cen- 
trini;  adjustment.  Iris  diaphragm,  and  stop-plate,  with  an  achromatic 
combination  of  larger  angle  and  more  perfect  corrections. 

Th'»  com'nit.tee  on  unif()rm  standarils  in  the  powers  of  objectives  and 
eye- pieces  being  unprepared  to  repf)rt,  Messrs.  Ward  and  Bicknell  re- 
ported verbally,  and  the  committee  was  continued  until  the  next  meeting. 
While  an  exact  uniformity  In  the  amplifying  power  of  lenses  in  the  same 
denomination  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  It  Is  believed  that  much  of  the  ex- 
isting confusion  may  bo  remedied.  Many  micro.scopists,  the  speakers 
amonir  the  number,  have  long  been  accustomed  to  alter  the  denomination 
of  tiielr  hmses  so  as  to  represent,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  their  amplify- 
ing power  when  in  actual  ase ;  and  probably  the  principal  makers  in  this 
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country  will  freely  cooperate  with  microscopists  nttainins:  this  very  de- 
sirable result.  The  introduction  already  partially  accomplinhed,  of  a  grad- 
in«r  of  the  eye-pieces  by  comparison  with  equivalent  sin;;le  lenses,  2lii.,  1 
in.,  i  in.,  etc.,  may  render  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  seemed  almost 
unattainable,  the  easiest  and  tirst  to  be  accomplished.  The  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  powers  will  be  given  in  a  future  number  of  the  Naturalist. 

On  a  New  Micro-telescope.  — By  I^of.  R.  II.  Ward. 

This  is  designed  especially  for  travelling  and  field  use,  but  ap- 
plicable to  some  of  the  daily  work  of  the  microscopist.  It  con- 
sists of  a  stand  and  accessories  as  follows  ;  (A)  An  ordinary  Tank 
Microscope  having  the  body  focussed  by  a  rack  and  clamped  at 
any  desired  height  upon  a  stand  like  that  of  the  bull's  eye  con- 
densers. Probably  few  naturalists  have  any  suspicion  of  the  real 
usefulness  of  this  little  piece  of  apparatus,  not  only  in  the  study 
of  objects  living  in  an  aquarium  or  preserved  in  alcohol,  glyce- 
rine, etc.,  but  for  the  hasty  inspection  of  herbarium  specimens 
permanently  fastened  upon  sheets  of  paper  too  large  for  the  stage 
of  an  ordinary  microscope,  and  for  the  preliminary  examination  of 
objects  in  jars,  boxes,  dissecting  troughs,  etc.  The  writer  always 
keeps  upon  his  working  table  such  an  instrument  carrying  a  double 
nose-piece  (the  crooked  form)  and  usually  one-inch  and  three-inch 
objectives,  and  uses  it  continually  and  with  great  satisfaction  as 
a  substitute  for  a  simple  microscope.  The  brass  foot-plate  at 
the  bottom  of  the  upright  pillar  sliould  be  made  somewhat  larger 
and  heavier  than  usual.  (B)  A  Stage  of  convenient  size  and 
simple  construction,  sliding  upon  the  upright  i>illar  and  capable  of 
being  clamped  securely  in  any  i)osition.  This  stage  carries  a 
diaphragm  and  mirror  below  and  stage  forceps  above,  and  enables 
the  instrument  to  be  used  as  a  vertical  compound  microscope  for 
ordinary  work  when,  as  in  travelling  or  on  a  field-day,  no  more 
commodious  stand  may  be  available.  This  combination  may  also 
be  used  as  a  dissecting  microscope,  though  for  that  purpose  it  is 
greatly  preferable  to  use  the  Tank  Microscope  as  a  magnifier  only, 
and  to  place  the  object,  if  opake,  on  the  table,  or  if  transparent, 
on  the  stage  of  any  good  dissecting  microscope  that  may  be  within 
reach.  (C)  A  Draw  Tube  sliding  over  the  compound  body  from 
below,  and  capable  of  being  fastened  by  a  bayonet  catch  to  the 
brass-work  through  which  the  compound  body  is  moved  by  the 
rack.  The  objective  in  the  compound  body  now  acts  as  an  erec- 
tor, and  another  is  to  be  screwed,  by  means  of  a  large  adapter, 
into  the  lower  end  of  the  Draw  Tube,  to  act  as  the  objective. 
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The  rack-movement  now  only  varies  the  power,  and  may  be  thus 
used  as  a  fine  adjustment,  while  the  coarse  adjustment  must  be 
gained  bj^  moving  the  whole  instrument.  This  combination  is 
extremely  useful  for  dissecting,  its  great- 
est misfortune  being  that  it  is  a  mo- 
nocular arrangement.  (D)  A  Telescopic 
Object  Glass  of  one  inch  linear  aperture 
and  four  inch  solar  focus,  to  be  screwed,  , 
instead  of  the  objective,  into  the  bottom 
of  the  Draw  Tube.  To  this  Object  Glass 
the  compound  body  with  its  eye-piece 
and  objective  acts  as  an  erecting  eye- 
piece, and  is  focussed  by  means  of  its 
rack-movement.  This  combination  gives 
a  telescope  of  g(iod  working  qualities, 
and  of  power  entirely  disproportioned  to 
its  size.  (E)  A  brass  Pillar  (Fig.  110)  about  two  inches  long, 
having  a  steel  transverse  bar  for  a  handle,  and  at  its  lower  end  a 
gimlet-screw  to  be  fastened  into  a  tree,  post,  or  board.  Into  its 
upper  end  may  be  screwed  the  upright  pillar  of  the  Tank  Micro- 
scope. The  giihlet  screw  may  be  made  of  steel,  which  is  some- 
what durable,  or  a  common  iron  screw  may  be  used,  which  easily 
wears  out  but  can  be  replaced  at  a  nominal  expense.  This  fixture 
adapts  the  instrument  to  field  use,  as  a  microscope  or  telescope. 

This  instrument  should  be  furnished  with  a  compressor  and  two 
objectives, — a  one-inch  and  a  two-inch,  two-thirds  inch,  one-half 
inch,  or  four- tenths  inch,  according  to  the  wants  of  the  owner. 
Either  of  these  objectives  may  be  used  as  an  erector,  though  the 
higher  ones  will  seldom  be  preferred  for  this  purpose.  The  four 
or  five  inch  objective  usually  furnished  with  tank  microscopes  may 
well  be  dispensed  with,  as  its  effect  is  easily  gained  by  means  of 
the  erecting  arrangement.  Microscopists  who  have  laid  aside  the 
ordinary  "erector"  of  the  shops  as  an  entirely  unsatisfactory 
affair,  need  not,  on  that  account,  expect  a  similar  failure  in  the 
use  of  a  good  one-inch  or  two-inch  objective  as  an  erector. 

The  cost  of  this  instrument  ought  not  to  be  large.  *  It  should 
not  exceed  sixty  or  seventy  dollars  to  those  already  supplied  with 
objectives  and  compressors,  or  one  hundred  dollars,  complete. 

The  following  papers  were  also  read  in  the  Subsection  of  Microscopy : 

Report  on  Photograph ing  Hlatolofftcal  Prepmratloiis  br  Sunlight.— By  Dr.  J.  J.  WOODWASO. 
Remarks  on  a  new  form  of  AohromaUo  Condenser.—  By  Mr.  E.  Bicknzll. 
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Rrnmrkson  rrci'iit  lmprr)vrni<"iits  In  Acliromntic  roii(lnii«erK.--By  l*rof.  R.  H.  Ward. 

Oil  tin?  use  oi  »hf  Mlcniscop«'  In  Clieniiciil  AiialyslN,— Ity  Vrof.  V.  U.  Vani»kii  Wkyhk. 

On  tlu"  ohM'rviitlon  i.l"  tin;  Klrctiic  liKlncltiui  Spark  by  the  Mlcro-sp4'Ctri>M:4»iH'.  —  Hy  I'rof. 

r.  II.  Vani»kk  \Vkyi>k. 
On  Ohitfiiif  Micri>sc«ipl(!  Illnniinatlon,  And  u  new  blinple  Apparatus  fur  the  banie. —  lly  I*rof. 

r.  11.  V'AXliKU  Wkydk. 
On  sonn'  Dhsrrvnl  cliaiiKi'S  In  Vorticella.— Ity  Mr.  A.  H.  Ti'TTLE. 

On  a  Sl.-tmlard  or  |»ow«m'>  for  Micro.*>coplcal  ()l»J«ctlv»'S  and  Eve-  IMfWS.— Hy  Trof.  WauD. 
Ou  the  Microscopic  Structure  uf  Kuzuou  C'unudenue. —  Hy  Mr.  k.  HicKNELL. 


GKXKRAL  OFFICKKS   OF   TIIK  INDIANAPOLIS  MF.KTIXr». 

President,  Prof.  Asa  Gicay  of  Cninbridjre;  Vice  Pn'sitlnit,  Prof.  G.  F. 
Baukkii  of  New  Ihiven;  Permanent  ScrrcUinj,  Prof.  Joskp'ii  Lovkking  of 
Cuinbriflgo;  General  S<irret'inj,  F.  W.  Pi'tnam,  A.M.,  of  Salciii ;  Ti-vatt- 
urer,  Wm.  S.  Vaux,  Ksq.,  of  Phihulolpliia;  Slaudinu  Committfr  pre.MMit : — 
Messrs.  Gkay,  Hakkkh,  Lovki:ing,  Pltnam,  Hunt,  J.  L.  S.Mini,  Swal- 
low, Hall,  J.  E.  Hilgakd,  Winch kll,  Cox,  Lapiia.m. 

Onk  hundred  and  seven  papers  were  entered,  of  whicli  Uilrty-two  were 
read  in  full  in  Seetion  B,  and  eleven  hy  title;  ten  were  read  in  Subsi-ction 
of  Microscopy;  tiiirty  in  full  in  Section  A,  and  seven  hy  title:  two  In 
the  (jeneral  Session ;  and  fifteen  were  not  entered  ou  the  dally  pro- 
grammes. 

The  first  morning  (Wednesday.  Aug.  10)  was  given  to  orsanizatlon,  the 
work  of  the  sections  commencing  in  the  atXernooii.  In  the  evening  the 
retiring  president.  Dr.  Hunt,  gave  his  address,  and  resigned  the  chair  to 
the  president  elect.  Friday  and  Saturday  were  given  to  the  excursion 
to  the  coal  Held  of  Clay  county,  and  to  Terre  Haute,  where  tlie  AsM)cla- 
tion  was  most  cordially  welcomed.  The  town  of  Brazil  also  welcomed 
the  Association  on  the  trip  to  the  coal  field,  which  with  several  other  cor- 
dial greetings,  extended  either  to  the  Association  as  a  Ijody,  or  to  Hmall 
numbers  of  its  members,  evinced  the  hearty  appreciation  in  which  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Association  were  held  by  the  inhabitants  of  Indiana.  The 
local  secretary.  Prof  Cox.  the  olllcers  at  the  State  House,  aiitl  citizens 
who  look  a  part  in  the  reception,  have  lefi  the  Association  in  debt  to  them 
for  their  untiring  etforls  and  generous  welcome. 

Of  the  Mammoth  Cave  ami  tlie  Ancient  Mounds  on  the  Wabash,  visited 
after  the  adjournment,  we  shall  have  papers  in  future  numbers. 

The  invitation  to  hold  the  next  meetini;  in  San  Francisco  was  renewed 
by  letter  from  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  was 
accepted  provided  the  necessary  arrangements  could  be  made. 

The  invitation  from  Dubuque  was  accepted  conditionally  to  that  of  San 
Francisco.  Invitations  to  hold  future  mei'tings  of  the  Association  in  tlie 
followinir  cities  were  received:  Pittsburg,  St.  Louis,  Ann  Arbor,  and 
Leavenworth. 

A  Committee  on  the  Geological  Survey  of  Missouri,  and  one  relating  to 
Observations  to  be  made  at  Niagara  Falls,  were  appointed. 

OFFICKHS   ELE(  rKD   FOIl  TIIK  MKKTINCJ   OK    1872. 

President,  Prof.  J.  Lawuknck  Smith  of  Louisville;  Vire  Presidf^nt,  Prof. 
Ai.KX.  WiNC'iiKi.L  of  Ann  .Arbor;  Penntnwnt.  Sprrctnry,  Prof.  Joskpii  Lov- 
EitiNG  of  Cambridge;  (t'enfiral  Spcn-tanj,  Prof.  K.  S.  Mohsk  of  Salem; 
Tnasurcr,  Wm.  S.  Vatx,  Es(|.,  of  Phihidelphia ;  AuditiiKj  Commiitce,  Dr. 
II.  Wm:ATi,ANi)  of  SMlem  and  Professor  H.  L.  Kcstis  of  Cambrldjife; 
Stnndinij    Committee    Ex    OTvin,  Messrs.    Smith,  Winchkll,  Lovkuixg, 

MOKSK,  VaUX.  GuaY.   HvKKRK,   Pt'TNAM. 

Committee  from  the  Standing  Committee  to  arrange  for  next  meeting: 
Profs.  J.  L.  Smith.  Asa  Guvy.  Joskpii  Lovkuino,  In  connection  with  a 
committer  from  the  Association  at  large,  consisting  of  Profs.  J.  L.  S.MITII, 
J.  1).  Whitnky  and  ().  C.  MAitsii. 

The  Association  uiljourued  on  Tuesday  night,  August  22d. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  VIBRATING  CILIA. 

BY  JEFVRIES  WYMAN,  M.D. 

The  motions  of  vibrating  cilia,  and  their  action  on  the  water 
around  them,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  sights  shown  by  the  mi- 
croscope. They  are  best  seen  on  the  respiratory  surfaces  of  both 
land  and  aquatic  animals,  and  of  the  last,  the  gills  of  the  Mytili 
are  especially  favorable  for  examination.  In  such  cases,  the  effects 
are  confined  to  the  movement  of  the  secreted  mucus,  or  of  the 
surrounding  water,  and  the  particles  floating  in  it,  while  in 
others  the  cilia  cover  the  outer  surface  and  become  the  chief  or- 
gans of  locomotion,  as  in  the  Infusoria.  In  the  eggs  of  Radi- 
ates and  Molluscs,  as  in  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  the  rota- 
tion of  the  yolk,  much  larger  masses  are  moved,  and  among 
Batrachians,  the  yolk,  soon  after  impregnation  and  segmentation, 
being  large  enough  to  be  easily  watched  with  the  naked  eye,  is 
seen  to  revolve  steadily  under  ciliary  influence.  Even  the  re- 
cently hatched  larvae  of  frogs  and  toads  are  carried  along  bodily 
by  the  same  agents  distributed  over  the  whole  outward  surface, 
without  the  slightest  aid  from  the  muscular  system.  In  all  of 
these  instances,  however,  although  in  some  the  mass  moved  is  con- 
siderable, the  motion  takes  place  in  a  fluid,  of  nearly  the  same 
specific  gravity  as  the  objects,  and  so  the  force  required  to  give 
the  motion  is  exceedingly  small.  Indeed  everything  serves  to 
give  the   impression  that  cilia  are  capable  of  exerting  only  the 
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most  delicate  eflforts.  There  arc  several  ways  in  which  their 
eflects  may  be  shown  without  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  but 
the  most  common  is  that  of  sprinkling  some  light  powder  over 
the  ciliated  membrane,  from  which  the  powder  is  soon  swept  awa^*. 
The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  explain  some  other  methods  adapted 
to  class  exi)eriments  having  the  same  end  in  view,  but  by  which 
motion  is  imparted  to  much  larger  masses,  and  also  to  show  that 
in  some  instances«a  much  greater  resistance  can  be  overcome  than 
has  generally  been  supposed  possible. 

I.  Experiments  in  water,  —  For  these  the  gills  of  Unios  and 
Anodontas  are  well  suited.  Their  cilia  arc  quite  active,  and  vi- 
brate in  such  directions,  that  on  the  inner  gill  the  motion  is  from 
the  free  edge,  and  on  the  outer  to  it,  facts  which  the  experimenter 
should  keep  in  mind.  If  an  inner  gill  is  cut  awa^'  from  its  at- 
tachment and  laid  on  the  bottom  of  a  flat  dish,  its  cilia  acting  as 
legs,  it  will  soon  begin  to  move  with  its/rr<?  edge  forwards,  and  will 
in  the  course  of  time,  travel  the  entire  length  of  the  dish.  We 
have  seen  a  whole  gill  move  ten  inches  in  four  hours.  Under  simi- 
lar circumstances  the  outer  gill  will  move  with  its  base  or  cut  edge 
forwards.  This  ditterence  depends,  as  will  be  readily  seen,  upon 
the  fact  that  the  cilia  of  the  two  gills  vibrate  in  opposite  directions. 

The  result  of  ten  experiments  gave  tlie  rate  of  motion  of  a 
piece  of  gill  measuring  12inm.  by  14mm.,  0mm.  a  minute.  If  two 
outer  gills  are  laid  with  their  free  edges  towards  each  other  they 
will  at  once  begin  to  approach,  and  it  frequently  happens  after 
meeting  that  one  crawls  directly  over  the  other. 

Another  and  more  striking  experiment  which  shows  the  reaction 
of  cilia  on  each  other  may  be  made  as  follows.  Fasten  a  gill  to  a 
piece  of  cork  under  water,  and  place  upon  it  a  i>ortion  of  a  sec- 
ond gill  about  a  half  inch  square.  If  this  i)iece  is  so  placed  that 
the  cilia  vibrate  in  the  same  direction  with  those  of  the  gill  below, 
it  will  remain  stationary,  or  nearly  so,  since  the  cilia  otter  no  re- 
sistance to  ea<;h  other.  If  now  the  upper  piece  is  reversed  so 
that  the  cilia  vibrate  in  opposite  directions,  the  upper  piece  will 
move  with  double  the  speed  and  through  twice  the  distance  in  a 
given  time  that  it  would  with  its  own  cilia  alone,  for  while  the 
lower  cilia  move  the  upper  piece  through  a  certain  space,  the  cilia 
of  the  upper  piece  also  move  this  in  addition  through  an  ccjual 
space.  A  third  form  of  this  experiment  consists  in  placing  the 
upper  piece  so  that  its  cilia  vibrate  at  right  angles  to  those  of  the 
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lower.  In  this  case,  while  the  lower  cilia  tend  to  move  the  upper 
piece  from  side  to  side,  those  of  the  upper  tend  to  move  this 
lengthwise  of  the  lower.  The  direction  which  the  upper  piece 
takes,  is  a  resultant  one,  viz.,  intermediate  between  the  two. 

II.  Experiments  in  air.  Though  the  tissues  of  the  gills  of 
Unios  and  Anodontas  are  quite  soft  and  incapable  of  resisting 
other  than  very  light  weights,  they  will  nevertheless  carry  small 
discs  of  paper  supporting  a  bristle,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  small 
pellet  of  cotton  or  a  flag  of  tissue  paper.  In  order  to  show  the 
flag  more  distinctly,  a  board  painted  black  should  be  nailed  to  the 
edge  of  the  one  on  which  the  gill  rests,  to  make  a  back  ground. 
With  this  precaution  the  experiment  may  be  seen  over  a  large 
room.  To  mark  the  distance  traversed,  a  pointer  of  white  paper 
should  be  set  up  on  the  board  supporting  the  gill  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  experiment,  the  end  of  the  pointer  brought  in  con- 
tact witli  the  end  of  the  flag  (wi  the  gill.  When  left  to  itself,  the 
disc  on  the  gill  with  its  flag  at  once  begins  to  move  to  the  opposite 
side  and  the  flag  is  seen  to  recede  from  the  pointer.  The  distance 
traversed  may  be  increased  to  several  inches,  by  placing  two  or 
more  gills  side  by  side,  the  free  edge  of  the  first  slightly  overlap- 
ping the  cut  edge  of  the  second,  etc. 

The  mucous  membrane  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth  of  frogs,  is 
much  more  solid  than  the  gills  of  Unios,  and  the  cilia  vibrate 
with  much  greater  force.  DiflTerent  ciliated  membranes  exert  very 
different  degrees  of  force,  but  we  have  found  none  better  suited 
for  experiments  than  that  just  mentioned  ;  especially,  when  taken 
from  the  mouth  of  the  bull  frog  which  gives  a  large  surface.  It 
has  the  advantage,  too,  of  keeping  up  its  activity  for  twenty-four 
hours  or  more,  after  being  detached  from  its  natural  connections, 
if  only  kept  cool  and  moist.  For  moistening  it  water  answers 
suflSciently  well,  but  the  serum  of  the  blood  of  the  frog  is  still 
better. 

The  attention  of  the  writer  was  first  called  to  the  possibility  of 
moving  weights  much  larger  than  was  supposed  possible  by  notic- 
ing the  case  with  which  a  piece  of  skin  which  was  accidentally 
placed  upon  the  ciliated  membrane  was  swept  off.  By  loading 
the  piece  of  skin  with  weights  the  mass  moved  was  found  to  be 
unexpectedly  large. 

In  making  experiments  fqr  the  purpose  just  mentioned  we  have 
adopted  the  following  method.     The  mucous   membrane,  being 
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carefully  dissected  from  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  is  pinnoil  to  a 
board.  A  piece  of  skin  from  near  the  throat  of  the  froj?,  and 
fVom  one-third  to  half  an  inch  square,  is  placed  upon  this  mem- 
brane with  the  inner  surface  in  contjict  with  the  cilia,  it  being  kept 
in  mind  that  these  vibrate  from  before  backwanls  towanls  the 
throat.  On  the  skin  may  be  placed  a  plate  of  loa<l  of  somewhat 
smaller  size.  This  serves  as  a  vehicle  to  which  weiglits  may  be 
added  at  will  to  increase  the  load,  and  also  as  a  <lrag,  to  set  in 
motion  the  instrument  described  farther  on.  To  show  the  <listancc 
through  which  the  load  is  carried,  the  flag  and  pointer  may  be 
used  as  in  the  case  of  the  gills  before  described.  Pains  should  be 
taken  to  have  the  board  on  which  the  exi)eriment  is  made  iK?rfectly 
horizontal,  otherwise  a  sliding  motion,  esi)ecially  when  heavy 
weights  are  used,  may  come  in  to  vitiate  the  exi>erimeiit. 

Although  the  results  are  not  uniform,  the  following  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  force  exerted,  as  shown  by  the  time  in  which  and  the 
distance  through  which  the  weight  was  carried.  The  mean  of  fonr 
experiments  shows  that  a  weight  of  l.JiOO  grams  was  carried 
15min.  in  G1.2  seconds,  or  about  4mm.  per  second,  the  weight  rest- 
ing on  a  surface  12mm.  square.  A  weight  of  thirty-three  grams 
resting  on  the  same  amount  of  surface,  a  mean  of  four  experi- 
ments gave  a  distance  of  G.Gmm.  per  minute.  We  have  seen 
forty-eight  grams  resting  on  a  surface  14mm,  square,  moved, 
though  very  slowly,  across  the  whole  length  of  the  membrane,  but 
the  exact  time  was  not  noted.  Dr.  11.  P.  Bowditch  has  repeated 
these  experiments  in  the  laboratory  of  Ludwig  at  Leipsic  with 
even  heavier  loads. 

Finding  that  so  much  force  was  exerted,  the  idea  of  utilizing  it 
was  naturally  suggested,  and  after  various  trials  the  following  in- 
strument was  devised  for  this  purpose,  in  which  the  direct  motion 
produced  by  the  cilia  was  made  to  give  rise  to  a  rotary  one.  The 
instrument  consists  of  two  light  toothed  wheels  (see  figure),  tlie 
larger  80mm.  and  the  smaller  5mm.  in  diameter.  To  the  axis  of 
the  first  is  attached  a  small  drum  5mm.  in  diameter,  around  which 
is  coiled  a  thread  of  the  finest  and  most  flexible  cotton.  The  axis 
of  the  smaller  wheel  is  prolonged  through  the  frame  in  which  both 
wheels  move,  and  can'ies  on  its  end  an  index  made  of  two  bristles 
inserted  into  a  central  piece  of  cork,  which  is  attacluHl  to  the 
axis.  On  the  end  of  each  bristle  is  a  very  light  paper  |)oiuter. 
The  whole  length  of  the  index  is  110mm.  but  may  be  made  longer 
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or  Bliortpr  than  this,  as  may  be  convenient  to  the  experimenter. 
Bchin<l  tlic  iustruniGiit  there  should  be  a  small  black  board  at- 
tached to  tlie  base  on  which  the  ftamc  rests,  to  serve  as  a  back- 
ground against  whicli  the  jK>intera  are  seen.  The  iuBtniment  is  of 
sulficicnt  delieacj'  to  bo  moved  by  n  weight  of  IVum  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  twenty  millegrams  or  of  from  seven  to  eight 
grains.  All  that  is  neeessarv  to  make  an  experiment  is  to  ntt«cb 
ttie  end  of  the  thread  coiled  around  the  drum  to  the  hook  on  the  lead 
which  rcata  on  ttie  piece  of  akin,  which  in  turn  rests  on  the  mem- 
brane. X'le  proiwrtions  of  the  wheels  are  such,  tiiat  when  the 
load  resting  on  the  membrane  is  carried  through  a  space  of  Tmm. 
the  index  makes  two  wliole  revolutions,  and  the  point  of  the  in- 
dex moves  through  a  spiioc  of  about  two  feet.  One  complete 
revolution  is  effected  in  about  thirty  seconds.  This  motion  may 
be  easily  soon  over  a  lai^e  lecture  room. 


Fig.  110. 


Description  of  the  diagram,  a.  A  movable  block  of  wood  to 
which  the  ciliated  membrane  is  pinncil.  b.  CHiated  membrane, 
c.  Piece  of  skin  resting  nj>on  it.  d.  I'latc  of  lead  with  a  small 
hook  to  which  the  thread  coiled  around  the  drum  is  attached,  e. 
and  /.  Pointers,  one  resting  on  the  lead  and  the  other  on  the 
board  to  which  the  instrument  is  fastened  ;  these  are  made  of  wire 
inserted  into  a  base  of  wood  or  cork,  and  carry  each  a  piece  of 
paper  or  thin  card ;  both  are  movable.  The  wheels  are  toothed. 
Attached  to  the  axis  of  the  lai^e  wheel  is  the  dnim,  and  to  the 
projecting  portion  of  the  axis  of  the  small  wheel  is  the  index. 

This  figure  is  one>half  the  size  of  the  instniment.    The  base  on 
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which  the  instrument  rests,  should  be  made  longer  than  in  the 
figure  so  that  the  block  to  which  the  membrane  is  attached  may  be 
farther  off  from  the  wheels. 


THE    GRASSES. 

BY  W.  W.  BAILEY. 

The  earliest,  as  well  as  the  latest  sign  of  vegetable  life  is,  i)€r- 
haps,  afforded  by  the  grasses,  whose  green  blades  form  the  sward 
which  we  all  so  much  admire.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  all  our  readers 
that  these  humble  plants  which  form  our  out-door  carpet  or  which 
are  cultivated  for  forage,  have  flowers,  olten  as  beautiful  in  their 
way  as  any  of  their  proud  associates?  All  are  aware  that  the  tas- 
selled  heads  and  silky  plumes  of  the  Indian-corn  are  beautiful, 
and  gaze  with  delight  upon  a  sea  of  grain  when  rippled  by  the 
gentler  breezes  or  thrown  into  billows  by  the  more  wrathfUI. 
When  another  season  shall  present  the  opportunity,  let  those  who 
are  beginning  timidly  to  woo  Dame  Nature,  examine  more  closely 
the  beauty  which  the  grasses  offer,  and  we  think  that  they  will 
thank  us  for  the  advice.  To  study  them  understandingly,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  be  provided  with  an  ordinary  field  microscope  of 
one  or  two  lenses,  and  if  in  addition,  the  observer  hapi)ens  to 
possess  a  compound  instrument  for  tlie  examination  of  tlie  minu- 
ter parts,  he  will  fuid  it  very  serviceable. 

A  few  words  as  to  the  structure  of  grasses,  and  the  points  in 
which  they  differ  from  oilier  plants  may  be  of  interest,  and  while 
speaking  of  them,  we  will  add  a  word  about  the  sedge  family, — 
their  very  next  of  kin.  IJoth  of  these  natural  orders  are  so  large, 
and  the  species  so  varied,  that  the  study  of  them  has  become  a 
specialty,  and  many  men  devote  their  whole  lives  to  arranging 
and  simplifying  our  knowledge  of  the  classes,  learning  their  habits, 
and  ascertaining  how  the  useful  species  may  be  made  more  ser- 
viceable and  the  valueless  eradicated.  Although  we  are  not  one 
of  these  specialists,  we  will  try  to  give  a  familiar,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  accurate  account  of  the  structure  of  both  grasses  and 
sedges,  referring,  when  in  doubt,  to  those  whose  word  is  law." 
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The  sedge  family  comes  first  in  order,  and  includes  the  sedges 
proper,  the  bulrushes,  cotton-grasses,  and  many  other  more  or 
less  familiar  plants,  all  resembling  the  grasses,  yet  differing  fVom 
them  in  essential  particulars.  The  greater  part  of  them  have 
solid  stems,  called  culms,  around  which  the  leaves  form  a  closed 
sheath.  The  flowers  are  in  spikes,  have  no  calyx  or  corolla,  and 
possess  three  stamens.  The  stem  leaves,  when  present,  are  three- 
ranked,  and  the  stems  sharply  angled.  The  fruit  is  one-seeded 
and  forms  what  is  technically  known  as  an  achene.  The  small 
beaked  nutlets  heaped  up  in  the  centre  of  a  buttercup,  will  give 
an  idea  of  an  achene  as  it  occurs  in  a  totally  different  order  of 
plants.  Sedges  may  be  regarded  as  weeds  in  every  sense  of  the 
term,  and  their  prevalence  is  an  indication  of  swampy  and  i)oor 
ground.  Unlike  grasses,  they  are  quite  devoid  of  nutritious  proper- 
ties as  a  rule,  and  are  shunned  by  animals  when  any  thing  else  is  ob- 
tainable. Independent  of  their  occasional  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  baskets,  they  have  scarcely  any  economic  value.  The  papyrus 
of  the  Nile,  from  which  paper  and  boats  were  made,  is  a  somewhat 
famous  exception  to  their  general  uselessness.  Unfit  though  they 
may  be  to  minister  in  any  way  to  the  benefit  of  man,  they  are  yet, 
in  their  infinite  variety  and  exceeding  grace,  most  charming  to  any 
one  whose  attention  has  been  once  directed  to  them. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  grasses.  Bearing  in  mind  the  several 
points  of  the  above  description,  let  us  see  how  these  differ  from 
their  near  relations.  Put  them  side  by  side  and  compare  them. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  grasses,  unlike  the  sedges,  have  hollow 
stems  swollen  and  closed  at  the  joints,  with  two-ranked  leaves, 
having  many  fine  veins  running  parallel  to  the  central  vein  or  mid- 
rib, and  split  sheaths,  the  tops  of  which  are  prolonged  into  an 
appendage  known  as  a  ''ligule,"  from  a  Latin  word  signifying  a 
shoe-strap.  The  fiowers  are  arranged  in  spikes  as  in  the  timothy 
(Phleum),  or  in  panicles  as  in  the  bent  grass  (Agrostis).  These 
spikes  and  panicles  differ  greatly  as  to  their  concentration  or  diffu- 
sion, and  the  fiowers  themselves  as  to  their  appendages.  Some 
are  armed  with  long  awns  or  bristles  as  in  the  barley  and  oats — 
and  we  wish  here  to  testify  that  these  are  about  as  awkward 
things  to  swallow  as  in  our  juvenile  days  we  ever  tried.  The 
stamens  are  usually  three,  with  anthers  or  pollen  cases  attached 
only  by  one  point,  and  therefore  swinging  freely.  The  styles  are 
mostly  two,  with  feathery  stigmas  which  form  charming  micros* 
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copic  objects.  In  coinmon  with  sedges,  the  grasses  have  fibrous 
roots.  To  describe  the  tiowers,  without  the  use  of  actual  speci- 
mens or  drawings,  is  a  dillicult  matter.  Let  the  following  quota- 
tion sup[)lement  the  above  remarks : 

"A  few  nidimentary  leaves  collected  at  the  ends  of  the  branches 
of  inflorescence  and  constituting  flowers,  a  very  small  number  of 
stamens  inclosed  in  a  thin  pericarp  [skin  or  walls  of  the  fniitj, 
are  all  that  nature  provides  to  enable  these  plants  to  preserve 
their  race  and  to  distinguish  their  numerous  kinds  from  one 
another.  Yet  with  such  a  simple  apparatus,  many  thousand  spe- 
cies are  so  precisely  characterized,  that  the  natural  order  of  grasses 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  easi(»st  to  study  and  arrange,  provided  tlie 
task  be  commenced  upon  right  principles." 

There  is,  despite  the  above  statement,  scarcely  an  onler  more 
dreaded  by  the  young  student.  It  is  a  good  test  of  his  love  for 
science  and  severe  application,  if  he  persistently  investigates  it.  It 
contains  three  thousand  or  more  species  generally  diffused  over 
the  earth. 

With  us,  the  plants  are  usually  small  and  gi'ow  close  together, 
forming  a  mat,  though  even  here  there  is  much  diversity  in  the 
habit  of  growth,  the  Aira  or  hair-grass,  for  instance,  forming  iso- 
lated clumps.  In  the  troi)ics  the  plants  are  ofU*n  much  larger 
—  the  bamboo  sometimes  attaining  a  length  of  ninety  feet  —  and 
there  is  little  or  no  tendency  to  form  a  sward. 

It  is  useless  to  speak  of  the  value  of  the  grass  family  to  man. 
It  is  enough  to  say  that  it  produces  all  the  cereal  grains,  most  of 
the  forage  plants,  the  valued  sugar-cane,  and  the  bamboo,  applied 
by  the  natives  of  the  East  to  such  a  multiplicity  of  purposes,  that 
we  are  led  to  wonder  if  they  could  survive  without  it.  Man  by 
observing  processes  of  nature,  has  in  some  cases  usefuU}'  applied 
certain  species  of  grass  to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  the  sea, 
the  fibrous  and  interlacing  roots  serving  admirably  to  bind  the 
shifting  sands.  No  injurious  properties  are  known  positively  to 
appertain  to  the  order,  except  in  the  case  of  the  darnel  {IjjUum 
iennnlpntnm)^  the  fruit  of  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  pernicious. 

Of  our  connuon  grasses  there  are  many  that  are  beautiful,  none 
more  so  to  our  thinking  than  the  wild  rice  (Zizania),  which  we  have 
often  admired  on  our  northern  rivers  as  it  nodded  over  the  passing 
row-boat.  The  flowers  are  larger  than  usual  in  this  genus,  and 
are  elegantly  marked  with  light  bands  of  red.     It  is  curious  how 
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many  fanciftil  resemblances  one  sees  in  plants.  We  were  latel}- 
quite  provoked  to  find  that  Winthrop,  with  whom  w^e  certainly 
never  had  conversed,  had  hit  upon  an  idea  which  we  esteemed  pe- 
culiarly our  own.  It  was  the  comparison  of  the  heads  of  timothy 
to  cannon  sponges.  Many  other  curious  similitudes  have  been 
observed,  nor  has  man  in  his  architectural  and  ornamental  work- 
manship, l)egun  to  avail  himself  of  one  (piarter  of  the  lovely  models 
at  all  times  displayed  before  him. 

If  one  makes  a  bouquet  consisting  alone  of  grasses,  he  will  soon 
perceive  how  beautiful  they  really  are.  The  panics  and  herd's 
grasses  are  especially  lovely,  both  in  the  fields,  which  some  of 
them  tinge  with  their  ruddy  smoke,  and  in  the  vase  at  home,  where 
their  ethereal  delicac}'  can  be  more  closely  noted. 

The  grasses  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to  refer  even 
briefly  to  one  quarter  of  them.  We  can  only  give  our  advice  to 
"go  and  look  them  up." 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE   NATURAL  HISTORY  OF 
THE  VALLEY  OF  QUITO.  — No.  I. 

BY  PROFESSOR  JAMES  ORTON. 
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TuE  Geographical  Distribution  of  organized  beings  is  one  of  the 
unfinished  chapters  of  natural  history.  Much  has  been  done  within 
the  last  twenty  years  in  defining  zoological  and  phytological  prov- 
inces ;  but  we  are  still  very  far  from  knowing  the  precise  range  of 
species.  This  has  arisen  partly  from  the  failure  of  collectors  to 
give  exact  localities,  and  partly  from  the  ignorance  of  home  natu- 
ralists, wlio  often  confound  places  hundreds  of  miles  distant.  The 
vast  collections  of  Eraser,  e,  ^.,  are  of  little  use  in  determining 
distribution,  as  in  many  cases  the  indefinite  habitat,  "Andes  of 
Ecuador,"  is  given,  which  may  mean  the  Pacific  slope,  the  head- 
waters of  the  Amazon,  or  the  Quito  Valley — three  regions  quite 
distinct  in  physical  aspect.*  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  deter- 
mined his  specimens  have  in  some  cases  located  them  indiscrimi- 

*The  term  Andes  strictly  belongs  to  the  Eastern  range,  and  Cordillera  to  the  wes- 
tern; but  this  distinction  is  not  always  observed. 
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nately  on  either  side  of  the  Andes,  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
geograph}'  of  the  coiintrj'.  Our  generalizations  lose  half  their 
vahie  from  this  want  of  care  and  precision.  *'  Could  we  only  know 
the  range  of  a  single  animal  as  accurately  as  Alphonse  l>c  Can- 
dolle  has  lately  determined  that  of  many  species  of  plants,  we 
might  begin  a  new  era  in  Zoology.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regrette<l 
that  in  most  works,  containing  the  scientific  results  of  explorations 
of  distant  countries,  only  new  species  are  described,  when  the 
enumeration  of  those  already  known  might  have  added  invaluable 
information  respecting  their  Geographical  Distribution."* 

The  importance  of  every  fact  relating  to  the  natural  limits  of 
animals  and  plants  is  felt  in  its  bearing  on  the  great  question  of 
the  day — the  origin  of  species.  Whether  '"all  the  grand  leading 
facts  of  geographical  distribution  are  explicable  on  the  theory 
of  migration,  together  with  subsequent  modification  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  new  forms,"t  cannot  be  safely  answered  until  we 
have  more  precise  as  well  as  more  extensive  knowledge  of  habi- 
tats. We  should  know  more  thoroughly  the  conditions  which 
favor  migration,  as  also  the  effect  of  ])arriers  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  species,  and  '•  the  narrowest  limits  within  which  animals 
of  different  types  may  be  circumscribed." 

The  following  contributions  are  based  mainly  on  the  writer's 
personal  observations.  So  far  as  we  know,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  form  a  synopsis  of  the  life  in  the  region  described  ;  and 
it  is  hoped  that  this  list  may  serve  as  the  foinidation  of  a  more 
perfect  work.  The  Valley  of  (^uito  is  selected  because  it  is  a  re- 
markably well-defined  district,  having  a  uniform  temperate  climate. 
It  is  nearly  three  hun<lred  and  fifty  miles  in  length,  stretching 
from  1^  N.  to  4°S.,  and  has  an  average  width  of  forty  miles,  being 
walled  in  by  the  grandest  group  of  volcanic  mountains  in  the  world. 
These  ban*iers  have  an  average  elevation  of  12,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  are  broken  at  few  points,  chiefly  by  the  narrow  gorges  of 
the  Santiago  and  Pastassa,  and  the  sourws  of  the  ^lira  and 
Esmeraldos.  The  valley  is  subdivide*!  by  ridges  into  three  basins 
—  Quito,  Ambnto  and  Cuenca,  having  the  respective  altitudes  of 
9500,  8000  and  7500  feet,  and  mean  temperature  of  59°,  01°  and 
fi2°.     At  Quito  the  thennometric  range  in  twenty-four  hours  is 


*  Apas^tz,  Essay  on  Clattnifictition^  p.  33. 
tDurwin,  Origin  of  Species,  p.  855. 
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about  10°  ;  and  the  extremes  in  a  year  arc  45°  and  70°.    The  mean 
annual  fall  of  rain  is  70  inches. 

The  region  belongs  to  Sclater's  "  Neotropical "  ;  more  particu- 
larly, it  is  the  northern  part  of  Schmarda's  subdivision — "the 
country  of  llamas  and  condors."  When  we  have  full  returns,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  compare  life  in  the  Quito  Valley  with  the 
nature  and  relative  proportion  of  inhabitants  in  oceanic  islands. 
Darwin  has  pointed  out  the  important  lessons  which  may  be 
learned  from  the  natural  history  of  the  latter ;  and  the  study  of 
isolated  mountain-  districts  is  of  nearly  equal  value.  It  is  cer- 
tainly of  interest  to  ascertain  whether  the  organic  productions  of 
the  Andean  Valley,  like  the  endemic  forms  of  the  Galapagos  Is., 
have  a  special  adapta1)ility  for  migration.  The  proportion  of  spe- 
cies to  genera  in  islands  is  smaller  than  in  continents  ;  how  in  this 
respect  does  Quito  compare  with  Amazonia  ?  The  vertebrates  of 
South  America  are  remarkably  restricted  in  their  range :  does  this 
show  that  the  continent  has  been  lately  split  up  into  isolated  dis- 
tricts ? 

MAMMALS. 

Nearly  all  the  quadnipeds  seen  in  the  Valley  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Europe,  as  the  horse,  ass  (mule),  ox,*  goat,  sheep 
(two,  four  and  six-horned),  hog,  dog  and  cat.  The  horse,  ox 
and  dog  flourish  at  the  highest  inhabited  altitude,  or  13,300  feet. 
Quito  cats  are  no  mouscrs;  dogs  are  far  superior.  Six  orders 
are  represented  by  the  indigenous  fonns ;  but  the  following  list  of 
species  is  very  incomplete.  Years  of  observation  in  every  part  of 
the  valley,  from  Ibarra  to  Loja,  and  up  to  the  snow-line  are  neces- 
sary to  finish  the  work.  The  largest  mammal  is  the  llama, 
always  domesticated.  The  equine  and  ovine  races  are  fast'super- 
seding  it.  It  is  usually  of  a  dark  brown  color ;  but  one  of  pure 
white  is  occasionally  seen.  The  llama  is  not  taken,  we  believe, 
jis  high  up  as  the  Hacienda  of  Antisana.  A  deer  (Coassus  ntfus 
F.  Cuv.?)  occurs  particularly  about  Lake  Sn.  Pablo  at  the  foot  of 
Imbabura.  The  Topirus  Roulini  Fisch.,  possibly  visits  the  \'icin- 
ity  of  Loja ;  but  its  proper  place  is  on  the  eastern  slope.  Of 
carnivores,  the  only  certified  examples  are  the  puma  which  fol- 

*The  pre^niliDfT  colors  of  the  cattle  are  white  and  liver-color.  "I  have  often  oh- 
Hcrved  (wiites  an  old  English  resident),  that  the  cattle  in  general  are  much  lighter-nol> 
ored  than  in  England ;  even  black  has  a  bine  cast.  I  have  never  seen  one  that  would 
be  called  Jet  black."   The  minority  of  dogs  are  white  or  light  brown  curs. 
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lows  the  doer  into  tho  valle}-,  a  lar^e  brown  weasel  witli  a  li|j:ht 
colored  belly,  and  the  skunk,  ThiosmuH  mesofetira  Lieht.  (var. 
QHi'tensiti  Ilumb.?)  called  by  the  natives '*  zoro"  or  Indian  fox. 
Tlie  last  is  of  a  j^rayish  color  with  black  longitudinal  bars.  *•  All 
the  South  American  Canuhn  belong  to  the  <lo<rs"  saj's  Murray; 
but  on  the  slope  of  (^^himborazo  we  caught  sight  of  an  animal 
which  had  a  very  close  resemblance  to  a  true  fox.  The  small 
black  bear  of  the  Cordilleras  is  not  known  to  enter  the  vallevi 
It  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  in  weight. 
Bats  are  not  numerous,  but  there  are  doubtless  several  species. 
The  only  one  we  have  examined  appears  to  l)e  a  XtfrtirHJuK.  The 
Cavia  cohaya  Schr.  (domesticated)  is  wonderfully  prolific.  The 
'*  cuye  del  monte "  of  the  natives  is  confined,  we  believe,  to  the 
warm  western  slope.  It  is  four  times  as  large  as  the  common 
guinea-pig,  and  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  long  hair,  mingled 
brown  and  black.  Wo  observed  a  hare,  i>erhaps  the  2>^///»  Bra- 
siliensiH  Linn.,  the  only  one  determined  ft'oni  South  America.  The 
squirrels,  which  are  not  unconnnon,  are  probably  distinct  from  the 
Sciurus  a^sttians  of  Brazil.  Compared  with  their  number  in  other 
regions,  mice  {Ifeajyeromifiuff')  may  be  considered  rare :  their 
scarcity  may  be  due  to  the  nudtiplicaticm  of  the  guinea-^)igs.  Of 
opossums  we  obtained  two  species ;  Didelphys  AzartH  Tern.,  and 
D.  ])h  if  under  Linn.  ? 

The  paheontology  of  the  vallc}'  of  Quito  has  not  been  fully  de- 
veloped :  but  enough  is  known  to  excite  deep  interest  in  the  an- 
cient life  on  the  top  of  the  Andes.  At  Alangasi,  near  (^uito,  a 
large  mastodon  tooth  was  found  many  years  ago ;  but  the  most 
extensive  mammiferous  deposit  is  at  Punin.  seven  miles  southwest 
of  liiobamba.  The  bones  are  imbedded  in  an  uns' ratified  cliff, 
four  hundred  feet  high,  of  very  compact  silt  or  trachytic  clay. 
They  were  evidently  drifted  to  the  spot  and  deposited  (many  of 
them  in  a  broken  state,  and  none  in  their  proper  relative  positions) 
in  horizontal  layers  along  with  recent  shells.  In  1HG7,  the  writer 
took  out  a  large  collection  *  which  included  vertebra*,  patellar  and 
femur  (solid!)  of  mastodons,  adult  and  young;  vertebra;,  leg 
bones  and  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  two  horses,  one  of  ordinary 
size,  the  other  about  as  large  as  the  ass ;  vertebrie,  leg  bones  and 
ischium  of  a  llama  or  some  auchenia ;  metatarsal  like  and  large 

*  Now  in  tho  Mu«eum  of  Ynio  CoUege.    A  collection,  striliingly  similar  exceptinic  the 
niaatodon,  has  been  recently  found  at  Tabic  Mountain,  Tuolumne  Co.,  Califomta. 
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as  those  of  the  camel ;  leg  bones,  jaw  and  teeth  of  a  deer ;  re- 
mains of  an  unknown  ruminant ;  and  a  small,  hollow  bone  resem- 
bling the  tibia  of  a  bird.  We  are  surprised  at  the  absence  of 
hollow-horned  Ruminants,  Rodents  and  Edentates  which  abounded 
in  the  Pleistocene  of  the  Atlantic  side.  "Undoubtedly  [says  Dar- 
win], the  climate  of  the  Cordilleras  must  have  been  different  when 
the  mastodon  inhabited  it."  We  think,  however,  the  gi*eat  pachy- 
derm would  have  had  little  difficulty  in  thriving  at  the  present  day 
at  Quito,  on  the  score  of  temperature  or  altitude.  But  the  vege- 
tation is  hardly  sufficient. 

BIRDS. 

The  avi-fauna  is  better  known;  and  the  following  catalogue 
is  believed  to  be  nearly  complete.  It  does  not  include  all  the 
stragglers ;  and  other  residents  may  be  added  from  Loja  which 
has  not  been  thoroughly  explored.  Introduced  species,  as  geese 
and  poultry,  are  of  course  omitted.  Those  marked  (*)  were  not 
obtained  by  the  writer  but  are  added  on  good  authority ;  such  as 
are  considered  restricted  to  the  valley  are  indicated  by  a  dagger 
(t).    The  further  known  range  of  the  migratory  ones  is  also  added. 


Turdidsc: 

Tunliis  irlgas  Fras.— New  Oranada. 
•       **     cIiIk«ri»co  Laft*.— Peru. 

*»     Swalnsoni   Cab. —  From  Greenland 

[to  Peru. 
Ilydrohatidie: 

<;inclus  leuconotus  Scl.  — New  Grenada. 
TroglodytldM*: 
t»  Tliryothoru8  cnophrys  Scl. 
f*  "  mysticaiis  Scl. 

Troglodytes  Holstitlalls  Sch.— Pacific  slope? 
t  Ctstotliorus  {equatorial ifl  Lawr. 
t  Cinniccrthia  unibnninea  I^aft*. 

'*        canif^us  Laft.— New  Granada. 
Pteroptocliidie: 

Trlptorhtnns  ortlionyx  Laflr.  — New  Gra- 

[nada. 
Mniotiltldie: 

Mniotilta  varia  Linn. —United  States  to 

[Peru. 
Basilcuterus  nifrricaplllus  Laflr.  — liolivla. 

"  coronatusTHcli.— I'ern. 

Setophaifa  ruflcoronata  Kaup.—  New  Gra- 
nada. 
Dendroica    Blackburuiie    Qm.  —  United 

[States  to  Peru, 
Hirundlnidre: 
t*  Petroclieiidon  murina  Cass. 

*'  cyauoleuca  Vlcill.— Bolivia, 

[Chili,  Brazil,  Paraguay. 
Coerebidje : 

Diglossa  aterrima  liafV.  —  New  Granada. 
"  huuiorallM  Fras.  — New  Granada. 
"  Ijafresnayl  IJoiss.— New  Granada. 
"         personata  Fras.  — New  Granada. 

[Peru. 
"        sinillis  Laff.— New  Granada. 
Dacnis  pulcln^rrlnia  Scl.  —  New  Granada. 
.  t*  Oroonianes  Frns^ri  Scl. 

t  Conlrostrnm  Fraserl  Scl. 
Tanagrlda' : 

Tanagra  Darwini  Bp.  —  Peru. 

Pyranga  n:stiva  Gm.  — Canada  to  equator. 


Callistc  atrlcapilla  Laflr.- New  Granada, 

[Venezuela. 
DnbuHia  ta-niata  Boiss.  —  New  Granada. 
Iridornis  dubu^ia  Bp.  —  New  Granada. 
l*sltto8piza  Ulefferl  Boiss.  —  New  Granada, 

[Peru. 
Buarremon  asslniUis  Boiss.—New  Granada. 
^*  latinuclius  Du  iius.—  Peru. 

*^         pallldlnuclius  Boiss.—New  Gra- 

[nada. 
'''•         schist aceus  Boiss.  —  New  Gra- 

[nada. 

"  leucopterns  ,I.ird.  — Nanegal. 

Buthraupis  Edward^ii  £11.— New  Granada. 

'^         cucullaia  .lanl.— New  Granada. 

'*         chloronota  Scl. 

ChlosospiDKtis  atripileus  Lafl*.  — New  Gra- 

[nada. 
"  supcrclllarls     Lafl*.  —  New 

J  [Granada, 
r.  —  New 


[Granada. 
I.— New  Gra- 


t 
f 


Chlorochrysa  calliparaea  Tsch. 

[nada,  Peru. 
Compsoconia  cyanoptera  Cab. 
**■  notabilis  .fard. 

"  suniptuosa  Ia'ss.- Peru,  Ven- 

[czuela. 

"  victorinl  Laff.— New  Granada. 

Diva  vassorl  Boiss.—  New  Granada. 

Euphouia   nigrtcollis   Vielll.  —  New   Gra- 

[nada,  Venezuela,  BrazlL 

t  Ptecilothraupls  atricrissa  Cab. 

♦  "  luuulata   Dn   Bus. —  New 

[Granada,  Peru. 
FrlnKlUida': 

Catamblyrliynchns  diadenia  Lafr.  —  New 

[Granada. 
t*  Catanienia  avaloides  Laflr. 
"  honiochroa  Scl. 

*  Chrysomitris  ict<Tica  LIclil. 

''  MagellaniciiA  Vleill. — tilted 

[Stau>s?  South  America. 
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•  riicutlcuK  aiirolventris  iMtt. 
t       "  chrysoKosUT  l^ess. 

•  riiryglluM  alau(lliiii8  Kitt. 

•  "        f>ciilnrls  Scl. 

•  *'        iiuiculor  I-afr.  et  D'Orb.— Bolivia. 

[('htli. 
Sycalls  arvousls  Kltr.—  Chill. 
Ziuintrlclita  plU-ata  Bodd. 
IctorlUa' : 
*C'aHAlcnIii8  loucorliaiuplius  Bp.— NewGra- 

[iioita. 

•  Stuniolla  belllcosa  De  Fll. 
Corvlda*: 

Cyani>cltla  turcoaa   Bp.  — New  Granada. 
Dviidrocolapl  i<la- : 
'byuallaxb  Aiitl8ieii!»ltt  Scl. 

(•li^KAiitlor  Scl.— New  Grauada. 
t        "         llaiiimulata  Janl. 
f*  riiicli)dc8  albldiventrls  Scl. 
t*        "  fxcflslor  ^cI. 

MarKan)riiii>  M|uainlKur  liafkr.  —  Bolivia, 
t  OclwtorhyiicliUi*  excelsior  sc\. 
PIcolapteit   lucrynilKcr    Lafr.— New  (Jra- 

[nnda. 
PROiidocolaptfss  Bolssoneautii  Lafr.— New 

[Grauwia.  I'ern. 
Furnilcarllda*: 

Grallaria   liypoleuca  Scl. —  New  Granada, 
iiioiitlcola  Lafr. —  .New  Granada. 

•  **         (^iilt<MiAts  Less. 

**         riincaplila  l.alV.  — New  Gran.iila. 
MiiiamlKera     l*rev.  —  New    Gra- 

[nada. 
Tyrannldw: 

t*  Ayrlurnls  andlcula  Scl. 
t       "        Molitaria  Scl. 

•  dahlia  grlseofnilarls  Scl.— Now  Granada. 

[Chill. 
tMccucerculu8  anioenns  Scl. 

•  ••  fltlctoptera    Scl.  —  New  Gra- 

nada. 

•  Musclsaxlcola  alblfn>ns  Taeh.  —  Peru. 

cinerea  Phil.  — Chill. 

•  "  niaciillrustrls     Lafr.  — Boll- 

[vla  and  (hill. 
tMvI.nrchus  nlgrlceps  Scl. 
•^fyh)hlus    clnnanionens   Lafr. —  New  Gra- 

[naiia,  Bolivia. 
tMvIothosetos  <'rythropy;rSns  Sel. 
^fylozeta  Giilavensls  Cah.- New  Gran.ida. 
Octh«>eca    finnlC4»h)r  Scl.— New  Granada. 
*•  l'iinii>;ata  I^jIss.  —  New  Granada. 

'•  Lessonl  Scl.—  New  Granada, 

t        **  rntlni.irKlnata  Lawr. 

Pyrticephahis   manus  Gould.  —  I*nna  Ih., 

[Galapagos  Is. 

•  Sayornis  clneracea  Lafr.  —  vem-znela. 
SerpophaKa  cinerea  Str.  —  New  (trnnada, 

[Hra/il. 

•  "  parnla  Kilt.— B«illvl.-i,  Chlh', 

[Patu^'onla* 
Cotln^hhe: 

Anipellon  arcuatn^^  Lafr.—  New  Granada, 
ruhrocrlbtata  L.  et  1)'0.  —  N<'W 
TGranndH.  Bolivia. 
Cotinira  clncta  KimUI.  —  (tulana.  Brazil. 
Plpreola  nielanolunia  Scl.  —  Venezui-ln. 
Uh'flTerl  Bols-*..-  Ni-w  (Jranada. 
•Tlt.vra  dorsialU  Scl.  —  New  Gr.tnaila. 
Alcedinldn': 

Ceryle    tonpiata    Linn.  —  Peru.    Bolivia. 

[Braxil.  Arg.  Itepubllc. 
Galbnlld.e: 

•  GallMila  chalcothorax  Scl.— Napo? 

•  *•       catflamopeetns?- Brazil. 
Tro;fi>nld:e: 

Trojfoii  .\ntlslanus  ll'Orb,  —  Napo?  New 

r<iranada. 

•  *•       iiersonatus     Gould  —  New     Gra- 

[nada.  Brazil. 
CaprlmulKhla'.* 

Antroatonius  nlgrc^-cens  ("ab.  —  Now  Gra- 

[nada,  Guiana. 


Cyi>8clldn': 

ClKi'tura    rutlla   VIeilt.  —  New  nranada. 

Guatemala,  TrIuMad. 
Trochlllda': 

tOreotrtKrhllUH  Chlniborazu  Boure. 
t         *'  Plchlncha  Bourc. 

*  Canipylopteruti  a-quatorlalU  (ittuld. —  Mar- 
Canon. 

(Ndlhrl  lolatus  Gould.  -IVni,  Ikdlvlu. 
MyrtiM  Fanny  Less.  —  Peru. 
Lafresnaya  (iayl  Bourc.  —  Peru. 
Doclniit.ster  euHlferuM  Bolss.  —  New  (ira- 

[nada. 

^  Schllephackel   Cab.— Naiifcal. 

Ilellanthea   Lntetia:   Delatt.  —  New  tSra- 

[iiada. 
Pterophancs     Temnilncki     Bid**.  —  N«fw 

nttrauaiia. 
AKiaeaclU  cuprliK'nnU  B«»urc.— New  Gra- 

[iin«la. 
Panoplltett    flave»cens   I><Mld.— N<w    Gra- 

[iiaila.  Napo. 
t  Khamphondenin  IlerranI  Delatt. 

Stanleyl  Bourc. 
t  "  niicrorhvnchus      B4dii9.  — 

[New  Granaila.  Upper  Auiaxnn. 
t  .Vdelomyla  niaculata  Gould. 
.Metallura  tyrlaiithlna  T^Mld.  —  Ni'w  Gra- 

[naila.  Puna  In. 
Lesbia  amaryllltf  Bourc.  —  New  <-iraiiada. 

[IVru.  Puna  Ir. 
t      *'       jrracllU  Gould, 
t      "       Ortonl  Lawr. 
Acestrura   llflhMlorl   Bourc.  —  New  Gra- 

[nada. 
'•  Mulsauti    Bourc.  —  New  Gra- 

[naila. 
Chlorostllbon  chr>'MigaMt«r   Bourc.  —  New 

[Granada.  I 'aclUc  f>l<ip4f. 
Pata^'ona    glKas   Vlelll.  —  I'eru,   I{«dlrla. 

C('hil«f. 
tErlocnemls  LuelanI  Bourc. 
t  '•  nltrrive^ils*  Itonrc. 

T  **  tMiuaniata  Gould. 

Cucnlld.T: 

I'occyKUs  nielanocoryphua  VIelll.  —  U'PT»er 
[Auiaz'in,  Guiana.  Paraguay . 
rapitonld:e: 

■  Caplto  Bonrclerl  Lafr.—  N«w  Granatla. 
Hartlanbl  Lafr. —  New  Granada. 
t  Tetragonoi>8  raniphastlnns  Jard. 
PIcidie: 

Colaptes  elegans  Fra».  —  New  (;rannda. 
Slrljfida-: 

strix  pnnetatlsslnia  Gray.  — (;alapajroa  Is. 

•  Bub«»  era-'SlroNtrU  P.  et  L.—  (bile. 
Glaucldluni  inniMiata  Teni.  — Brazil.  <:nat- 

[finala? 
•Si)et>tyto  cunlcularla  Mol.  —  Brazil.  Pfni. 

niille. 
Syrnlum  allioictilare  Casf.— New  (irnnaila. 

[Mexico. 
Falconld.e: 

t  Mtlvap)  camncnlatuv  Des  Mnrs. 
Polyborus  Au«lul)onll  Cavs.- Texas  to  Ma- 

[irellan  Sts. 
Craxlrex  unlclnctus  Tern.—  Southern  1'. 

[S.  to  Ar»f.  Kepiib. 
(ieranoaetus   nielanoleuci.:^    Vlelll.  —  The 

[Andes. 

iryj>otrlorchls   colunibarlus  Linn.  —  New 

[(irnnadn.  North  America. 

TInnuncnIus    pparverluK     Linn.  —  Krazli. 

[(iuiana.  North  Anir-rica. 

Acclpller  crvthrooendns  Gray.  — Ii<dlvla. 

[Brazil. 
t        "  nlffroplnnd»eU8  Lawr. 

<'lrcu8  cinereub  Vleill. 
Vulturhhe: 

8arc«»raniphus    ^'rvphus  Linn,  t  —  Andes, 
^('alh.trlsta  atrata  Bartr.— Tropical  Anier- 

[tCdfC'hni. 


t  IMess  wo  are  much  mistaken,  there  Is  another  species  uf  Sarcoramphut  on  the  Andes  a 
yet  undc&crlbe<l.    See  Proc.  Am,  A$»oc.  Set.    li!*70.  p.  VH. 
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Colunibldir: 

*  Chamaepella  gravatlva  Bp.  —  Xew  Gra- 

[uada. 
'Chloroenas  albllinca  Bp.— New  Granada, 

[CoHta  Klca. 

*  Columhula  cruzlana  "Luft, 
t  Zifiiaula  liypolcuca  Bp. 

PenolopIdH*: 

*  Ortalida  Montafmli  Bp. 

*  Crax  (fflobulosa  8pixr)— Upper  Amaxon. 
Chaniuepetcs  Goudatll  Less.  —  New  Gra- 

[nada. 
Tlnaniida>: 

*  Rliyucliotus  perdlx  Mol. 
Cliaraarild»!: 

Vanellus  resplcndeiis  Tsch.  —  Peru. 
Chlonldldic: 

t*  Attagis  Clilmborazcusis  iScl. 


Scolopacida) : 

Triiiga  niaculata  Vlelll.— North  America. 
*TrliiKoldcs  luacularius  Lbm.—  N.  A.,  Eu- 

[rope. 

*  Gambetta  roelauoleuca  Gni.  —  U.  S.,  (!eu- 

[tral  America. 
**  flavlnes  Bp.—  North  America. 

TotaiiQS  Bolltarius  Aud.  — North  America, 
(tulllnago  noblllH  8cl. 
Ardeldffi: 

Nyctlardea  Gardenl  Balrd.  —  U.  S.  to  Peru. 
Rallldw: 

Kallus  Vlrglnlanus  Linn.— North  America. 

*  Fullca  (  hilensls  Des  3Iu.— Peru,  Bolivia. 
Aattdn* : 

*  Querquedula  dlscors  Linn.—  United  States. 

*  Anas  mottchata  Uun.— Brazil. 
Coly  mbld.-v : 

Podiceps  occipitalis  Less.—  Chill,  Magellan 

[8U. 


This  list  gives  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  species,  of  which 
thirty-eight  are  believed  to  be  confined  to  the  Valley.  *  The  In- 
sessores  number  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  hummers,  tanagers 
and  fl^'-catchers  predominating.  The  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  species  represent  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  genera :  South- 
ern New  England  (Mass.,  Conn,  and  R.  I.)  with  the  same  area 
contains  two  hundred  and  forty-two  species  in  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  genera ;  Ceylon,  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  Valley, 
has  over  three  hundred  and  twenty  species  in  two  hundred  genera. 
The  relative  proportion  is  not  very  different.  The  majority  of  the 
Quito  birds  have  a  northern  stamp.  About  eighty  species  range 
north  of  Quito,  chiefly  in  New  Granada ;  of  these,  twenty-one  are 
found  in  North  America.  About  twenty-five  species  range  south 
into  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Chile  ;  while  very  few  indeed  are  found  on 
the  Pacific  or  Brazilian  slope.  This  accords  with  that  "  rule  of 
high  generality"  that  the  inhabitants  of  an  area  are  much  more 
nearly  related  to  those  of  the  nearest  source  whence  immigrants 
might  have  come.  The  birds  of  the  Quito  Valley  have  a  more 
extensive  latitudinal  than  horizontal  range. 

As  a  general  rule  the  highland  species  are  larger  than  the  same 
residing  in  the  lower  altitudes.  Thus,  Buthrawpis  cucuUata^  An- 
cestrura  Mulsanti  and  Metallura  tyrianthina  of  Quito  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  Bogota.  So  the  Pata/jana  gigas  is  larger  in 
Ecuador  than  in  Chile  ;  and  the  Chmtura  rutila  of  Quito  eclipses 
the  same  species  in  Guatemala.  The  Enphonia  nigricolUs  of 
Brazil,  however,  seems  to  be  larger  than  that  of  the  Andes.     The 

*MAny  spcciment)  are  reported  f^om  Quito  which  in  fnct  come  firom  Nnnegal  or  the 
Napo  region.  Thus.  Andigenalaminirostris^  Bourcieria  fulgidignia  tkiaX  Peristerame- 
lanoptera  are  from  the  west  side,  and  Tanagra  ccelesti$  (Vom  the  east.  It  is  doubtftil  if 
either  species  of  Docimaster  enters  far  into  the  Valley.  The  Trogons  and  Jacamars 
are  also  accidental. 
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birds  of  the  high  Valley  are  essentially  aerial ;  they  show  a 
greater  development  of  wings  over  legs ;  clinibcrs,  scratchers, 
runners,  waders  and  swimmers  are  few.  There  is  less  brilliant 
plumage  tlian  in  lower,  warmer  altitudes.  Green  and  brown  are 
the  prevailing  colors.  Even  the  hummers  are  surpassed  by  those 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Magdalena  and  along  the 
coast  to  Rio.  All  of  the  Trochilidai  belong  to  the  group  Polyt- 
mime  ;  the  "  Hermit"  hummers  keej)  to  the  dense  forests.  Leaving 
out  the  Dodnmster  (which  properly  belong  to  Nanegal  on  the  west 
slope),  the  average  length  of  the  bills  of  Quitonian  hummers  is 
three-fourths  of  an  inch.  Their  nests  are  covered  with  moss ; 
never  with  lichens.  The  finches  nidify  in  October ;  the  condors 
in  February  ;    the  hummers  in  April. 


THE  GENUS    HYSTERIUM  AND   SOME  OF 

ITS    ALLIES. 

BY   DR.  J.  S.    BILLINGS,  U.S.A. 

My  purpose  in  the  following  paper  is  to  enable  those  who  are 
commencing  the  study  of  m3Xology,  but  who  have  not  access 
to  authentic  specimens  and  to  the  greatly  scattered  and  often  con- 
tradictory literature  of  the  sul)ject,  to  identify  the  common  species 
of  the  genus  Hysterium  and  its  closely  allied  forms.  My  data 
for  this  purpose  are  derived  from  the  examination  of  authentic 
specimens  in  the  Schweinitz  Herbarium,  and  in  the  herbanum  of 
Mr.  H.  W.  Ravcnel  of  South  Caroliija ;  from  specimens  named 
by  Rev.  M.  A.  Curtis,  and  from  the  description  and  figures  given 
by  jM.  Duby  in  his  "  Memoire  sur  la  Tribu  des  Ilysteriuees," 
Geneva,  18G1. 

The  genus  Hysterium  is  one  of  the  Ascom^'cetous  forms  of 
fungi  characterized  by  the  peculiar  shai)c  and  mode  of  opening 
of  its  conceptacle  or  perithecium,*  which  is  either  elliptical  or 
longitudinal,  opening  by  a  slit  or  fissure  running  in  the  direction 
of  its  greatest  length. 

The  species  are  found  upon  dead  wood,  bark,  leaves  and  stems 


*For  explaiiatiun,  with  flgores,  of  the  parts  of  fungi,  see  Naturalist,  vol.  ir.  p. 
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in  the  shape  of  black  specks  or  crusts  which,  under  a  lens,  will  be 
seen  to  be  small,  boat-shaped  bodies  with  a  vulvaeform  fissure 
looking  like  minute  grains  of  black  wheat.  When  developed  in 
or  on  wood,  theil"  structure  is  usually  carbonaceous  and  brittle. 
When  developed  beneath  the  epidermis  of  leaves  or  herbaceous 
stems,  the  perithecium  is  usually  thin  and  membranaceous,  and 
more  or  less  connate  with  the  surrounding  structures. 

The  difference  in  fruit  is  also  well-marked  and  hence  these  latter 
forms  will  be  referred  to  the  genus  Hypoderma. 

For  the  identification  of  the  species  of  this  genus  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  we  must  rely  mainly  upon  the  size,  shape, 
structure  and  color  of  the  spores,  and  hence  a  few  words  are  nec- 
essary with  regard  to  the  morphology  of  the  spore.  Spores  vary 
according  to  age  and  some  other  circumstances  in  all  the  ix)int8 
upon  which  we  rely.  Thus  the  same  spore  at  different  periods  may 
be  colorless  or  very  dark  colored,  uniseptate  or  multiseptate,  fusi- 
form or  obovate,  and  from  .0005  to  .002  of  an  inch  in  length. 

The  limits  of  this  variability  are  not  precisely  known,  but  the 
student  may  be  guided  somewhat  by  the  fact  that  the  development 
of  spores  and  asci  is  not  everywhere  simultaneous  in  the  same 
perithecium.  When  in  any  ascomycete  we  find  the  perithecium 
fully  developed,  and  all  the  spores  apparently  equally  mature — 
for  instance,  all  yellow  brown,  triseptate  and  varying  not  greatly 
in  form  and  size, — we  are  justified,  I  think,  in  concluding  that 
these  spores  are  mature. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  some  of  the  asci  do  not  con- 
tain spores,  but  merel}^  the  mass  of  greenish  colored  protoplasm 
which  by  segmentation  will  ultimatel}'  form  them,  while  other  asci 
contain  greenish  spores  the  contents  of  which  are  divided  into 
two  or  four  parts — and  in  none  do  we  find  colored  or  clearly  sep- 
tate spores — we  may  consider  the  specimen  as  immature. 

The  peculiar  greenish  hue  of  the  spore,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  an  immature  state  of  a  3'ellow  or 
brown  spore,  while  a  white,  perfectly  colorless  or  hj'aline  spore 
may  ])e  in  itself  a  perfect  form.  In  the  examination  of  specimens 
which  have  been  for  some  time  in  an  herbarium,  we  should  expect 
to  find  the  spores  mostly  mature,  as  in  the  first  place  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  onl}^  the  more  perfect  specimens  would  be  thus  pre- 
served, and  secondly,  the  perfecting  and  ripening  of  immature 
spores  will  go  on,  even  in  the  herbarium,  to  some  extent. 

AMER.  NATURALIST,  VOL.  V.  40 
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Again  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  classification  of  the  genus 
Hysterium  must  be  as  yet  provisionary,  not  being  based  at  all 
upon  the  only  real  test  of  a  true  species,  viz.,  the  propagation  of 
its  kind.  But  before  we  can  attempt  the  true  physiological  clas- 
sification of  such  forms,  we  must  have  some  sort  of  division  of 
them  that  we  may  know  what  we  are  talking  about.  In  this  point 
of  view  it  is  evident  that  we  want  to  name  as  many  fonns  as  pos- 
sible to  avoid  confhsion,  and  that  two  diiferent  forms  should  not 
receive  the  same  name  unless  the  obscr>'er  is  very  certain  as  to 
their  identity.  To  explain  my  meaning  more  fully  I  will  take  the 
case  of  one  of  the  commonest  forms  among  the  Ascomycetes,  viz,, 
Hysterium  pxdicare  Pers.  The  description  of  this  species,  as  given 
by  Persoon,  Fries  and  the  older  mycologists,  is  entirely  insufficient 
to  enable  us  to  identify  it,  and  we  must  have  recourse  to  authentic 
specimens  to  know  positively  which  form  the  older  authors  placed 
under  this  head.  The  spores  shown  in  fig.  a  of  plate  11  were 
drawn  from  a  specimen  in  the  Schweinitz  herbarium  received  from 
Fries  as  a  type  specimen.  Another  specimen  from  Fries,  marked 
B.  lenticulare  has  the  same  kind  of  spores.  A  specimen  from  the 
Scleromycetea  Suicioe  in  Mr.  Ravenel's  herbarium  has  somewhat 
larger  spores  which  are  obovate,  triseptate  and  very  dark  brown. 
Duby  states  as  the  result  of  the  examination  of  authentic  speci- 
mens that  the  spores  of  H.  pulicare  are  oblong,  two  or  three  times 
longer  than  wide,  triseptatc,  clear  brown,  or  with  the  terminal  lo- 
culi  colorless.     When  young  the  spores  are  1 -septate  and  h^'aline. 

Conla  figures  the  spores  in  like  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
find  in  one  specimen  named  by  Eunze,  and  in  specimens  nameil  by 
Beriteley,  Curtis  and  Ravenel,  that  the  spores  are  much  larger, 
darker,  more  opake,  with  longitudinal  septa  and  obovate  or  pyri- 
form,  in  short,  like  the  fruit  of  //.  elorigatinn.  (PI.  11,  tig.  A*).  The 
authors  last  named  consider  the  above  as  belonging  to  11,  pulicare 
for  the  reason  that  in  one  perithecium,  resembling  those  of  that 
species,  they  find  spores  varying  from  the  short,  colorless,  unisei>- 
tate  form,  'to  those  described  above.  It  is  of  course  possible, 
and  perhaps  not  improbable,  thajb  the  large  cellular  spores  are  the 
fully  developed  ftnit,  but  on  the  principles  stated  above  (as  I  find 
in  the  majority  of  authentic  specimens  that  all  the  spores  present 
an  equal  development  and  yet  have  a  simpler  form),  I  prefer  to 
consider  that  form  as  the  perfect  type  and  refer  the  others  to  H, 
dongatum. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  taken  no  note  of  the  minor  dif- 
ferences which  the  perithecia  present. 

An  examination  of  many  varieties  and  specimens  has  shown 
that  in  H,  pvMcarey  for  instance,  the  perithecia  may  be  long  or 
short,  wide  or  narrow,  striate  or  smooth,  with  lips  thin  or  thick 
and  more  or  less  gaping,  the  variations  appearing  to  depend  on 
the  kind  of  wood,  the  age  of  the  specimen,  and  the  amount  of 
heat,  light  and  moisture  to  which  it  has  been  subject,  and  hence 
such  characteristics  are  of  little  relative  value. 

It  is  •supposed  that  besides  the  ascous  form,  Hysterium  has 
other  modes  of  manifestation ;  for  instance,  Tulasne  affirms  that 
Leptosiroma  vulgare  is  a  form  of  Hysterium  herbarum;  the  argu- 
ment being  the  usual  one  of  post  hoc  ergo  propter  Aoc,  that  is, 
Hysterium  herbarum  has  been  found  either  coincident  with,  or  im- 
mediately succeeding  to  the  Leptostroma  on  the  same  matrix.  As 
I  have  elsewhere  insisted,  the  only  way  to  settle  this  question  is 
by  culture  of  the  various  forms  upon  different  matrices. 

The  germination  of  Hysteriimi  spores  goes  on  very  well  in  an 
ordinary  growing  slide,  and  the  results  are  very  interesting,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  those  species  with  cellular  spores,  in  which 
each  loculus  gives  rise  to  a  mycelial  filament.  I  have  several 
times  observed  a  connection  formed  between  neighboring  filaments, 
resembling  very  much  the  sexual  process  as  it  occurs  in  some 
algae,  but  as  yet  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  of  a  sexual  na* 
ture.  I  recommend  the  subject  for  observation  and  experiment 
to  those  who  have  microscopes  and  no  definite  work  on  hand  for 
their  instruments. 

The  best  classification  of  the  Hysteriacei  is  that  of  M.  Duby, 
but  I  think  he  has  been  premature  in  his  effort  to  construct  half  a 
dozen  new  genera.  The  old  division  of  Lophium,  Glonium,  Acti- 
dium  and  Hysterium  serves  well  enough  for  identifying  purposes, 
although  as  stated  in  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  those 
forms  of  Hysterium,  with  thin  membranous  perithecia  found  in 
leaves  and  herbaceous  stems,  may  be  conveniently  referred  to  the 
subgenus  Hypoderma. 

The  data  are  yet  wanting  for  a  revision  of  this  family  with  a 
view  to  indicating  their  relations  to  other  fungi  and  to  each  other. 

The  accompanying  plate  gives  the  figures  of  the  spores  of  the 
common  forms  of  Hysteriacei  magnified  five  hundred  diameters. 
Fig.  I  represents  a  very  large  spore  from  a  specimen  in  Mr.  Rav- 
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eners  herbarium,  mnrkcd  //.  depressfim  B.  and  C.  Other  H]K>re8 
in  the  same  specimen  were  one-fourth  less  in  size.  With  these 
figures  and  the  following  brief  synopsis,  there  will  be  little  diffi- 
culty, I  think,  in  identifying  the  usual  forms. 

HYSTKKirM. 

A.  Sporefi  simple,  colorless,  miuuto  ( Aporia  of  Duby). 

1.  Ilysterium  herbarum  Fr.    Spurce  miuuto,  Cdioiiosn,  gIol)OSC. 

(Sp.  ex.  Fr.  in  Schw.  Herb.; 

B.  Sporca  fliifonn.  oolorlcHM  or  frrtH.*nish,  lying  side  bv  t>UW  in  biiniUcH,  otlen  uppnr- 

ently  without  an  investinK  nheatli  or  ascu^.   (Lophotlcnnium,  sporonivgu.  C04!Co- 
myc'eH  ami  Colpoma  of  Duby.) 

2.  //.  i>iMrti*/r»  Schrad.  H.  ILgrhnim  Schw. 

3.  //.  arundinacetirum  Sclir.  U.  //.  variet/tituin  IJ.  A  C. 

4.  //.  mclaleiicum  Fr.  10.  //.  rhttU  Srliw.  • 

5.  li.  macnUire  Fr.  11.  Jf.  rhodoikndri  SvAiw. 

6.  H.  tnmiilHin  Fr. 

7.  Jl./oliicolum  Fr. 

A  number  of  additional  Bpeciefi  are  enumerated  in  tbin  connection  by  M.  Duby.  but  1 
(OTC  oflly  tliose  which  I  have  cxaniine<l.  The  structure  and  relation^  of  thin  Krouu  are 
very  obscure.  Some  uf  them  arealnio:4t  cerLiinly  iniinaturo  or  aborteil  forms.  au«i  hcI- 
cnce  would  lose  nothing?  if  the  whtdo  were  reiluced  to  II.  aruntHmicrarum  ami  Il./oiii- 
ojlum. 

C.  Spores  simple,  colorlesn,  elouKate.  often  curved  and  Hau^^aKC-.-^baped. 

la.  //.  nibi  Pers.    Spores  ccdorle.-^s,  .0015  inch  long.    {Fig.  -H).)    (S|h»c.  ex  Kunzein 

Schw.  Herb.) 
1.1.  //.  ncirpinum  Fr.    Sporem  colorlesp.  .0018  inch  long.   (Sp.  ex  Fr.  in  .^^chw.  Herb.; 

14.  M.  corni  Schw.    Sporen  rod-like,  straight.  .002  inch  long. 

(si)ec.  ox  Kunze  in  Schw.  Herb 

15.  IT.  ntfesccns  Schw.    Sjiores  subfunifonu,  colorle^8,  .0005  inch  long,  in  long  c 

vatc  asci. 

D.  Spoi-ew  unirteptate. 

10.  //.  «milariH  Schw.    Spores  colorless,  subpvrifonn.  .001 -.001.1  inch  long,  with  a 
gelatinous  cuvolope  when  young.    (Fig.  in.) 

(//.  Curtisii  Dubv,  in  probably  the  same.: 

17.  II.  nirium  Fr.    Spores  brown,  opake,  fuhlfonn,  Hubacuminate.  .WW  ilich  long. 

18.  H.  linfttrf  Fr.    Spores  colorless,  ovoid  or  obovate,  s«)melnncf'  constrictcil  in  the 

middle.  .Ooo.')  inch  long. 

19.  //.  rcpamlum  Hi«»x.    Spores  at  one  end  elongate  and  hvaline,  the  rest  dark 

brown,  .(H)0«J-.(MM»7  inch  long.    (Fig.  17.) 

E.  Spores  tri-'Cptate. 

2U.  //.  pulicarv.  Fr.    Spores  dirty  brown,  terminal  loculi  often  clearer  or  colorlesi*. 
.ouoii  incli  long. 

21.  //.  bctulif/num  Schw.    Spores  brown.  .0008  incji  long. 

22.  //.  tortiU-  Schw.    Spores  brownish,  obovate,  .<MM!  indi  long. 

23.  II.flfJcnoHum  Schw.    In  tlie  specimeu  in  tlie  sch>\eint/.  Herbarium,  the  spores  in 

the  distinctive  flexuo.»c  i»entliccia  are  identical  with  those  of  Il.puiuare.    In 
some  htraigbt  bhort  perithecia  the  spores  are  Jcllular.  .iHH.'i  inch  l(»ng. 

24.  //.  Ifi/orme  Fr.     Spores  yellow  brown,  .001 -.0012  in<-li  long,  .xometiniea  con- 

stricted at  the  scpUi  or  torulose. 

2.'».  //.  Proftii  Duby.    Spores  brownish,  subpyrifonu.  .<Mwr>  inch  long. 

2(J.  //.  rufulum  Fr.    (Triblidium  of  Sprengel.)*  Spores  at  llrst  reddi»<h  brown,  after- 
ward'* dark.  .(M)l-.0()li  inch  long. 


F.  Spores  multiseittate.  or  cellular. 
27.  //.  acitmituititm  Fr.    Spores  c 
naU>.  .001  -  .00i:t  inch  long 


urvcd,  yellow,  multiseptnte.  obtuse  or  snbacumi- 


28.  //.  in^itlettt*  Schw.    Si)«)res  dark  yellow  brown.  .'i-7  .-eptate,  .(HUI  inch  long;  thinl 

or  fourth  joint  swollen. 

29.  //.  Mori  Schw.    Spores  dark  yellow  brown,  curved,  subpvrifonn.  multisei)tatc, 

.001  -  .ooi.j  inch  long. 
.30.  //.  /TM  Schw.    Spores  yellow.  3-.")  septate,  .OOOS-  .OfH2  inch  long. 

31.  H.fraxini  Pers.     Spores  «lark  brown,  elliptic  or  KUbi»yriform,  cellul.ir,  .OOl.'i 

inch  long.    (Spec,  ex  Kunze.) 

32.  H.  prtrlunyum  Schw.     Spores  yellowish,  broadly  obovate,  cellular.  .<Hd2  inch 

long. 

33.  //.  ntfratum  Schw.    Spores  dark,  nearly  opake.  ctm.'-trii'ted  in  the  middle  with 

di^tinct  •«eptum.  .001,')-.0(»2  inch  long,  each  half  cellular. 

34.  77.  rlonf/atum  Wullr.    Spoi-es  dark  brown,  obovate  or  subpyrifomi.  cellular. 

.1)01  -  .002  inch  long.    (Spec  ex  Fries.) 

35.  n.  fleprtmsum  W.  A  C.     Spores  dark,  opake,  brown,  cymbifonn,  cellular,  with 

central  di^tinct  septum,  like  //.  vultatum^  .003-. 00(5  inch  long.    (Spec,  in  Kav. 
herb,  ex  Cart.) 
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36.  H.  decipiens  Duby.    Spores  straw  color,  obovate  or  elliptical,  .001  inch  long,  4  -  6  , 

Heutatd,  with  one  or  two  longitudinal  septa. 

37.  //.  L4isqtiereuxii  Duby.    Spores  brownish,  ovate  oblong,  constricted  in  the  mid* 

die,  obtuse,  6-7  septate,  with  longitudinal  septa. 

38.  H.funtreum  DeNot.   Spores  ovoid  or  oblong,  4-7  locular.  with  one  or  two  longi- 

tudinal septa,  four  times  as  long  as  broad,  clear,  brownish.    (Duby.) 

39.  H.  complanatum  Duby.    Spores  linear  lanceolate,  acute,  8-5  septate,  not  con- 

stricted, reddish  brown. 

40.  ITysterium  rerbasci  Schw.    Spores  colorless,  subpyriform,  often  curved ;  endo- 

chrome  multipai'tite,  .001-  .0615  inch  Ions. 

41.  ff.  elatinum  Pers.    Spores  like  H,  verbasci. 

42.  ff.  rimincola  Schw.    Spores  colorless  or  greenish,  multipartite,  obovate,  .001 

inch  long  or  more. 
48.  H.  tHrouliorum  Desm'g.    Spores  colorless,  curved  rods  indistinctly  4-5  septate, 
.0005  inch  long. 

Species  which  should  be  rejected  as  not  belonging  to  the  genus, 
or  as  having  no  fruit,  and  therefore  not  to  be  identified :  — 

ff.  abbreviotum  Schw.    Spec,  in  Schw.  Herb,  is  an  immature  Sphasria. 

ff.polpgonati  Schw.    Sp.  in  Schw.  Herb,  has  no  fVuit. 

ff.  oxycoccuH  Fr.   Sp.  ex  Fr.  has  no  tniit.   Duby  found  no  Ihilt  in  authentic  specimens. 

ff.  oamundcp,  Schw.    Sp.  in  Schw.  Herb,  is  a  Septoria. 

ff.nucicola  Sc\iw. 

ff.  librincol/i  Schw. 

ff.  kalmifE  Schw. 

ff.  syringtr  Schw. 

ff.  gphtrroiden  A.  S. 

thentic  specimens. 
ff.  eastanane  Schw.    Spec,  in  Schw.  Herb,  has  no  iVuit. 
ff.  Andromeda  Schw.    "     '*      *'  "         "     •*      " 


•*  **  '*  has  no  fruit. 

**  •*  "  is  a  Uendersonia. 

"  "  "  has  no  fruit. 

IC  ((  t(  «i       ti  it 


"      "         "     ex  Fr.  no  fruit.    Duby  found  no  fruit  in  au- 


The  following  species  are  rejected  by  Duby. 

ff.  (UHetinum  Pers.  ff.  strint^orme  Walls. 

ff.  parallelum  Wahl.  ff.  samtrorum  Larch. 

ff.  rubruffi  Fr.  ff.  pUhywn  Kunze. 

ff.  cocdferum  Cast.  ff.  minutum  D.  C. 
ff.  oleas  Cast. 


DBBCRIFTION  OF  PLATE  11. 

Fig.  a.  Spores  of  ffyiteriumpuliearereTB, 
««    b.       "       "  "  biformeFr. 

c.  "       "  "  teres  Schw. 

d.  "       "  "  tortUe  Schw, 

**    e.  Ascus  and  spores  of  ffysterium  flexuotum  Schw. 
"    /.  Spores  of  ffysteriumfraxini  Fr. 
"    g.       "       "  **  moH  Schw. 


u 


h.       "       "  "  Pro«««  Duby. 


«*     i,       "       "  «*  chlaHnumB.&C. 


ii 

(< 
n 

a 


j.  "  "  *'  smUacis  Schw. 

k.  "  »*  "  elongatum  Fr. 

I.  "  "  "  depressum  B.  &  C. 

m.  "  "  "  vulvatum  Schw. 

n.  "  "  **  acuminatum  Fr. 

o.  *•  "  "  varium  Fr. 


«   p:       "       "  "  insideng  Schw. 

"    q.       **       "  **  repandum  Blox. 

*'    r.       "       "  "  (glonium)  graphicum  Fr. 


4( 


8.       *•       "  "  verbatci  Schw. 

t.       "       "  "  rttWFr. 

u.       "       "  **  r^/SMceiw  Schw. 


SOME  DIFFERENCES  BETWEEN  WESTERN  AND  EAST- 

ERN  BIRDS. 


BY  T.  MARTIN  TRIPPE. 


When  the  primitive  prairie  becomes  reclaimed  fVom  a  state  of 
nature  by  the  pioneer  and  farmer,  the  fauna  and  flora  imdorgo  a 
very  marked  change.  Many  plants  and  animals  disappear,  and 
new  ones  take  their  places.  The  buffalo,  elk  and  antelope  retire 
before  the  advancing  line  of  civilization,  and  are  seldom  found 
within  the  settlement ;  the  deer,  wolf  and  turkey  gradually  disap- 
pear as  the  country  becomes  populated,  and  are  finally  exterminated. 
Many  species  of  Compositae  and  other  plants,  found  in  great  proAi- 
sion  on  the  unbroken  prairie,  become  scarcer  and  scarcer,  as  the 
sod  is  broken  up  and  cultivated,  and  at  last  disappear  altogether. 
With  the  birds,  the  changes  are  rapid  and  numerous ;  some  spe- 
cies are  quickly  exterminated,  and  others  previously  unknown,  be- 
come abundant.  So  rapid  is  the  progress  of  settlement  in  some 
portions  of  the  west,  that  these  changes  become  very  marked  from 
their  suddenness.  Local  lists  of  the  avi-fauna  of  eastern  Iowa 
and  Minnesota,  taken  twelve. or  fifteen  years  ago,  would  differ 
very  materially  from  those  of  the  same  localities  to-day  ;  and  these 
lists  would  differ  both  in  the  species,  and  in  their  comparative  and 
actual  abundance.  Even  the  habits  of  the  birds  undergo  consid- 
erable modification,  as  it  will  appear  in  the  following  pages. 

Ever}'  one  in  the  Eastern  States  is  familiar  with  the  song  spar- 
row, that  little  brown  minstrel  that  comes  even  before  the  blue-bird 
to  tell  us  that  spring  is  at  hand.  He  is  our  earliest  bird  ;  a  sort 
of  ambassador  from  the  featliered  court,  sent  on  by  those  princes 
royal  of  song,  the  thrushes  and  grosbeaks,  to  herald  their  approach. 
On  some  bright  sunny  day  in  FebniaVy,  when  the  chill  of  the  air 
is'  somewhat  softened  by  the  returning  sun,  and  the  wooils  are  vo- 
cal with  the  cry  of  the  downy  woodpecker,  you  hear  him  first,  —  a 
brisk,  ringing  strain,  full  of  joy  and  hope,  that  speaks  of  warm 
days  to  come,  and  whispers  promises  of  violets  and  anemones. 
If  you  wish  for  a  nearer  acquaintance,  he  is  not  a  bit  afraid,  but 
sings  as  unconcernedly,  although  you  may  be  watching  him  a  few 
yards  off,  as  though  you  were  a  mile  away.  In  fact,  he  is  semi- 
(632) 
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domestic  in  the  early  days  of  his  coming,  and  hovers  about  the 
house  and  garden,  tame  and  familiar,  a  willing  dependent  upon  your 
bounty,  picking  up  the  crumbs  about  the  door-steps,  and  repaying 
you  a  thousand  fold,  every  morning  and  evening;  and,  having 
taken  up  his  abode  with  you,  he  likes  it  well  enough  to  stay  all 
spring,  summer,  and  fall,  always  the  same,  cheerfbl,  familiar  and 
musical. 

Very  different,  indeed,  is  the  song  sparrow  of  the  transmissis- 
sippi  states.  In  March,  the  ornithologist  who  rambles  over  the  prai- 
ries and  along  the  wooded  water-courses  of  southern  Iowa,  Yiotices 
a  small,  brown  bird,  flitting  among  the  hazel  copses,  shy,  restless 
and  timid,  eluding  his  observation  so  carefully,  that,  if  he  is  una- 
ware of  its  nature,  he  will  frequently  be  obliged  to  shoot  it  before 
he  can  identify  it.  Then  to  his  surprise,  he  finds  it  to  be  the  song 
sparrow.  For  a  few  weeks,  he  meets  in  his  daily  walks,  the  same 
shy  apparition,  though  never  very  frequently,  until  in  April  it  dis- 
appears. Perhaps,  once  or  twice,  on  an  unusually  lovely  morning, 
he  may  catch  the  familiar  song  that  used  to  delight  him  in  early 
March  amid  the  hills  of  New  England ;  but  to  hear  it  even  once 
he  must  be  very  fortunate.  During  summer  he  may  rarely  meet 
the  bird  in  the  thickets  on  the  edge  of  the  timber,  or  even  catch 
him,  towards  the  approach  of  autumn,  reconnoitring  in  some  gar- 
den ;  but  only  rarely, — until  in  September  and  October,  they  come 
back  again  in  greatly  increased  numbers,  more  tame  and  familiar 
than  in  the  spring,  and  now  he  begins  to  recognize  some  resem- 
blance to  the  song  sparrow  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Where  have  they  been  all  summer  ?  In  Minnesota  —  the  greater 
part  of  them  at  least.  The  brush  prairies,  the  thicket  in  the  river 
valleys,  and  the  shrubbery  that  surrounds  the  lakes  of  western 
and  central  Minnesota,  are  the  summer  resort  of  the  song  sparrow. 
Here,  hundreds  build  their  nests  and  raise  their  young,  —  shy  and 
timid  as  ever,  but  no  longer  silent.  The  ornithologist  just  from 
the  cast,  is  astonished  to  find  in  the  song  sparrow,  the  wildness 
that  marks  the  meadow-lark  and  flicker,  in  New  York  or  Massa- 
chusetts, although  the  notes  and  habits  are  otherwise  precisely 
similar. 

Yet  it  takes  only  a  short  time  for  the  song  sparrow  to  find  out 
that  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  men,  but  that  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  safer  and  pleasanter  to  live  in  their  company  than  without  it. 
When  a  region  has  been  settled  for  a  few  years,  small  birds  of  all 
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kinds  l)Og:in  to  increase  in  a  very  nmrked  deforce.  In  the  older 
settlements  in  Minnesota  the  8on<r  sparrow  has  already  taken  up 
his  abode,  and  though  something  of  his  original  shyness  remains, 
yet  it  is  rapidly  wearing  ot\\  and  he  is  becoming  the  same  familiar, 
confiding  bird  as  in  the  east.  As  we  progress  toward  the  frontiers, 
we  find  him  [becoming  shyer  and  wilder,  till  in  tlie  wilderness  he 
exhibits  almost  the  wildness  and  timidity  of  a  wild-<hiek. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  song  sparrow,  is  eiiualiy  true  of  the 
bluebird  and  robin.  In  Iowa,  some  of  these  birds  breed  in  the 
.timber  near  the  streams,  but  the  greater  number  pass  (|uickly  over 
the  prairies,  and  find  more  congenial  haunts  amid  the  woo<ls  of 
central  and  northern  Minnesota.  The  pine  barrens  seem  exactly 
suited  to  the  robin ;  here  he  raises  his  brood  undistur]>ed ;  and, 
amid  the  dead  and  decaying  poplars  and  tamaracks  that  cover 
miles  upon  miles  of  the  surface  of  northern  Minnesota,  the  blue- 
bird nests  in  great  numbers.  But  very  different  are  they  from  the 
robin  and  bluebird  of  the  east.  They  fly  from  your  approach  afar 
off ;  they  shun  you  as  the  hawk  and  crow  do  in  New  England ; 
and  though  they  have  the  appearance  and  voice  of  old  friends, 
you  cannot  help  feeling  that  tiiey  are  old  friends  become  estranged. 
But  as  the  country  becomes  settled,  like  the  song  sparrow,  tliey 
soon  perceive  the  advantage  of  dwelling  in  civilized  society,  and 
are  not  slow  in  acting  upon  it.  In  some  portions  of  Iowa  and 
Minnesota,  these  three  birds  are  as  domestic  as  in  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania. 

Thus,  the  robin,  bluebird,  song  sparrow,  and  some  others  of  our 
birds,  before  the  prairies  were  settled,  passe<l  the  breeding  season 
in  the  northern  woods  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota ; 
but  as  the  wilderness  becomes  civilized,  and  groves  of  trees  are 
planted  upon  the  prairie,  they  take  np  their  abode  among  the  hab- 
itations of  men,  and  become  residents  of  regions,  where  before 
thev  were  merelv  transient  visitors. 

But  if  some  birds  are  more  timid  in  the  newly  settled  parts  of 
the  prairies,  with  others  it  is  precisely  the  reverse.  In  the  town 
in  which  I  write  —  a  city  of  ^\c  or  six  thousand  inhalntants  of 
southern  Iowa,  —  blue  jays  are  as  common  in  the  trees  lining  the 
streets  as  vireos  among  the  elms  of  New  Haven  ;  crow  blackbirds 
breed  as  familiarly  in  the  gardens  as  chipping  sparrows ;  while  at 
almost  an}'  hour  of  the  day,  wild  pigeons  and  doves  may  be  seen 
gleaning  in  the  busiest  streets.     On  the  upper  Mississippi,  near 
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St.  Cloud,  I  have  seen  crows  so  tame  that  I  walked  within  thirty 
feet  of  them  with  a  gun  on  my  shoulder,  without  alarming  them  in 
the  least.  The  meadow-lark  is  as  tame  as  the  bluebird  in  the 
east,  and  sings  familiarly  from  the  roofs  of  houses  in  the  villages, 
and  the  marbled  godwit  will  let  you  walk  up  within  twenty  or 
thirty  yards  without  seeming  aware  of  your  presence.  In  the 
woods  of  Minnesota,  far  beyond  the  settlements,  I  have  found 
hawks,  Buteo  borecdis  and  Falco  sparvemcs^  scarcely  more  con- 
cerned at  my  presence  within  fifty  feet,  than  the  robin  or  bluebird 
in  the  Eastern  States.  But  birds  are  quick  to  learn ;  the  mallard 
and  the  prairie  hen  soon  discover  that  it  is  dangerous  to  let  a  man 
approach  within  fifty  yards,  while  the  wild  goose  is  very  discrimi- 
nating as  to  the  range  of  buck-shot  and  rifle-bullet.  It  is  surpris- 
ing to  see  how  soon  birds  learn  this  lesson.  I  knew  a  certain  corn- 
field situated  at  the  edge  of  a  large  wood  in  a  recently  settled 
part  of  Minnesota.  Here  thtf  blue  jays  from  all  the  country 
round  were  wont  to  forage,  coming  in  scores  every  morning  and 
evening.  Undisturbed  at  first,  they  grew  so  bold  as  to  remain 
quietly  at  work  within  twenty  or  thirty  feet  of  a  passer-by ;  till 
finding  that  they  were  destroying  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
crop,  the  farmer  commenced  shooting  them,  killing  them  by  the 
dozen  for  the  first  few  days.  In  two  weeks,  the  blue  jays  were  so 
wild*  when  in  that  field,  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  within  gunshot 
of  them  ;  while  in  the  woods,  half  a  mile  away,  they  were  as  tame 
as  ever ;  and  while  before  they  were  very  noisy  and  garrulous 
when  in  the  cornfield,  now  they  never  uttered  a  sound  from  the 
time  they  entered  it  till  they  left  it  again.  It  took  the  blue  jays 
only  a  fortnight  to  comprehend  the  situation. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  some  birds,  as  the  hawk  and  crow,  should 
be  tamer  in  the  frontier  settlements  than  in  the  older  parts  of  the 
country.  Not  being  hunted  as  game  and  having  few  or  no  enemies, 
it  is  not  strange  that  they  should  have  the  boldness  and  confidence 
which  is  the  result  of  a  sense  of  security  and  freedom  from  dan- 
ger. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  apparent  that  such  small 
birds  as  the  sparrows,  thrushes  and  finches,  continually  persecu- 
ted by  their  natural  enemies,  should  learn  to  be  distrustful,  and 
shun  the  approach  of  everything  ft'om  which  danger  might  be  ap- 
prehended. But  in  course  of  time,  the  larger  birds  being  de- 
stroyed as  pests  or  for  amusement  become,  in  time,  shy  and  sus- 
picious ;  while  the  smaller,  protected  in  a  degree  and  less  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  their  former  enemies,  grow  tame  and  familiar. 
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Some  birds,  however,  seem  but  little  affected  by  the  settlement 
of  the  country.  The  bajwinged  bimting.  for  instance,  is  scarcely 
more  ftbundaut  in  eastern  Iowa  than  on  the  unbroken  prairieii  in 
the  western  ])art  of  the  state,  nor  ure  his  liabits  cliffeEent.  The 
greater  number  breed  among  the  pines  of  Minnesota,  very  few  re- 
maining in  any  part  of  Iowa  during  summer. 

Some  species  increase  rapidly  on  the  first  settlement  of  the 
eoimtry.  and  then  decrease  again.  Of  this  class  are  tlie  ]ir&iri« 
hen  and  mallard.  They  find  abundance  of  fooil  in  llie  com  an<l 
wheat  fields ;  while  the  population  is  sparse  and  larger  game  so 
abundant,  they  are  hunted  very  little ;  but  as  the  population  in- 
creases, they  are  gradually  thinned  out  and  become  in  some 
cases  exterminated.  Other  birds,  as  the  quail,  are  wholly  nn- 
known  beyond  tlie  frontier;  and  only  appear  after  the  couniiy 
has  been  settled  a  short  time.  Still  others,  woodland  species,  ap- 
pear in  regions  where  they  were  neVer  known  before,  as  groves  of 
trees  are  planted,  and  thick  woods  spring  up  on  the  prairies,  ma 
soon  as  the  ravages  of  the  fires  are  checked.  Thus,  some  species 
are  introduced  and  some  exterminated  by  the  settlement  of  the 
eouutry.  while  the  numbers  of  almost  all  are  more  or  less  affected. 

The  same  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  Eastern  States,  and 
are  still  going  on  there,  but  so  slowly  as  to  be  imperceptible. 
Here  in  Iowa,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  so  rapid  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  the  most  careless  observer. 

The  breeding  habits  of  birds  undergo  considerable  modification 
on  the  settlement  of  the  country.  In  the  wilds  of  Minnesota.  I 
never  saw  the  nest  of  the  robin  elsewhere  than  in  the  tops  of  the 
tallest  Norway  pines.  The  crow,  in  similar  lot^alities,  often  builds 
on  low  bushes.  The  chipping  sparrow  nests  in  the  same  places, 
and  in  company  with  the  grass  finch.  The  chimney  swallow 
breeds  in  hollow  trees ;  the  wrens  in  the  decaying  trei-s  in  tho 
windfalls.  The  larger  birds,  hawlcs  and  crows,  tako  but  little 
pains  to  conceal  their  neats.  So  far  as  my  observations  went,  I 
think  that  the  robin,  bluebird  and  some  other  small  birds,  breed  a 
little  later  in  the  season  than  in  the  settled  regions,  though  I  may 
be  mistaken. 

The  real  influence  of  man  upon  animals  and  especially  on  liinla 
is  scarcely  yet  apprecialn).  When  the  subject  comes  to  be  more 
thoroughly  understood  we  shall  Ibid  that  not  ouly  are  they  gov- 
erned in  their  range  and  numbers  through  his  agency,  but  that 
even  their  natures  and  mental  characteristics  are  changed  as  well. 
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The  Geology  of  Wyoming^* — The  first  part  contains  a  geo- 
logical itinerary,  while  the  second  part  is  more  general  in  its  nar- 
ture,  containing  chapters  giving  a  general  view  of  the  geology  of 
the  Missouri  Valley,  of  the  region  between  Omaha  and  Cheyenne, 
the  route  over  the  first  range,  the  Laramie  Plains  and  westward  to 
Bear  River,  and  onward  to  the  Great  Salt  Lake  Valley,  closing 
with  a  chapter  giving  a  general  review  of  the  geology  of  the 
country  from  Omaha  to  Salt  Lake  Valley,  and  a  final  chapter  on 
the  mines,  etc. 

Prof.  Hayden's  explorations  are  extended  over  an  immense  ex- 
tent of  country,  and  while  the  work  is  our  only  authoritative  guide 
to  the  geological  and  agricultural  capabilities  of  this  important 
area,  even  these  preliminary  reports  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the 
geological  history  not  only  of  the  American  Continent,  but  we 
may  venture  to  add  that  of  the  globe  and  the  succession  of  life  on 

its  surface.     In  illustration  we  quote  as  follows :  — 

• 

"That  there  is  a  connection  between  all  the  coal  beds  of  the  far 
West  I  firmly  believe,  and  I  am  convinced  that  in  due  time  that 
relation  will  be  worked  out  and  the  links  in  the  chain  of  evidence 
joined  together.  That  some  of  the  older  beds  may  be  of  upper 
Cretaceous  age  I  am  prepared  to  believe,  yet  until  much  clearer 
light  is  thrown  upon  their  origin  than  any  we  have  yet  secured,  I 
shall  regard  them  as  belonging  to  my  transition  series  or  beds  of 
passage  between  the  true  Cretaceous  and  the  Tertiary. 

When  the  large  collections  of  fossil  plants  from  the  West  now 
in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Newberry  are  carefully  studied,  we  shall 
have  a  much  better  basis  upon  which  to  rest  a  conclusion.  It  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  the 
geology  of  the  West  awaits  solution,  in  detecting,  without  a  doubt, 
the  age  of  the  coal  series  of  the  West,  and  the  exact  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  periods. 

The  study  of  this  question  shows  the  importance  of  the  contin- 
ued accumulation  of  facts  and  the  collection  of  organic  remains. 
Neither  can  we  place  too  rigid  reliance  on  the  teachings  of  the 
fossils,  for  it  has  already  been  shown  many  times  that  the  fauna 

♦Preliminary  Report  of  the  U.  8.  Geological  Survey  of  Wyoming,  and  portions  of 
contiguous  territories  (being  a  second  annual  report  of  progress).  By  F.  V.  Ilayden, 
U.  S.  Geologrist.    Washington,  1871.   8vo,  pp.  611. 
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and  flora  of  the  Tertiary  deposits  of  this  eountrv,  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  GUI  WorUl,  reach  l)ack  one  epoch  into  the  past. 
We  have  already  obliterated  the  chasm  between  the  Permian  and 
the  Carboniferons  era,  and  shown  that  there  is  a  well-marked  in- 
osculation of  organic  forms — those  of  supposed  Permian  alllnities 
passing  down  into  well-known  (.'arboniferous  strata,  and  jidmitte<I 
Carboniferous  types  passing  up  into  the  Permian.  We  believe  that 
the  careful  studv  of  these  transition  beds  is  destine<l  to  obliterate 
the  chasm  between  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  perio<lH,  and  that 
there  is  a  passing  down  into  the  Cretaceous  period  of  Tertiary  forms, 
and  an  extending  upward  into  the  Tertiary  of  those  of  Cretacpous 
afKnities.  It  appears  also,  tliat  every  distinct  fauna  or  flora  of  a 
period  ought  to  contain  within  itself  the  evidence  of  its  own  age 
or  time  of  existence,  with  certain  prophetic  f(»atures  which  reach 
forward  to  the  epoch  about  to  follow.  If  there  is  a  strict  unifor- 
mity in  all  the  operations  of  nature  when  taken  in  the  aggregate, 
as  I  believe  there  is,  then  this  is  simply  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  progress  which  in  the  case  of  the  physical  changes  wrought  out 
in  the  geological  history  of  the  world  has  operated  so  slowly  tliat 
infinite  ages  have  been  require<l  to  produce  any  perceptible  change. 
The  position  that  I  have  taken,  in  all  my  studies  in  the  West,  is 
that  all  evidences  of  sudden  or  paroxysmal  movements  have  been 
local  and  are  to  be  investigated  as  such,  and  have  had  no  influence 
on  the  great  extended  movements  which  I  have  regarded  as  gene- 
ral, uniform  and  slow,  and  the  results  of  which  have  given  to  the 
West  its  present  configuration.  The  splendid  group  of  fossils  ob- 
tained on  the  L'pper  Missouri,  from  the  Fox  Hills  (xroup  or  upper 
Cretaceous  beds,  illustrates  the  prophetic  element  I  have  mentioned 
above.  Among  them  are  many  true  Cretaceous  forms,  as  Aiumo- 
nitps^  BacuUtes^  Inoceramna^  etc.,  yet  these  all  present  such  a  mod- 
em facies  that  they  seem  plainly  to  look  forward  into  the  succeed- 
ing epoch,  which  in  the  case  of  our  Atlantic  coast  was  strictly 
marine.  It  was  no  fault  of  the  fossils  themselves  that  they  were 
mistaken  in  this  instance." 

Prof.  IIayden*s  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  Quaternary  period 
to  the  Tertiarj'  are  of  much  interest  t  — 

"As  we  have  previously  remarked,  we  believe  that  the  Quater- 
nary period,  although  more  diilicult  to  study,  will  be  found  to  be 
scarcely  secon<l  in  im[)ortance  to  any  of  the  previous  great  epochs 
in  geology.  A  careful  study  of  these  modern  deiK)sits  will  nn- 
doubtedly  show  consecutive  links  by  which  it  was  united  to  the 
Tertiary  period,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary' 
are  connected  in  the  case  of  the  great  Tertiary  lake  now  indicated 
by  the  deposits  on  White  and  Niobrara  Kivers,  in  Nebraska,  in 
which  the  waters  continued  to  cover  a  greater  or  less  area  through 
most  of  the  Quatcmarj'  period,  at  least,  as  is  shown  by  the  thick 
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deposits  of  fine  sand,  with  bones  of  mammals  and  shells  of  exist- 
ing species,  on  Loup  Fork  and  its  tributaries.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  blutf  deposit,  or  loess,  which  is  so  well  displayed  along 
the  Missouri  from  Fort  Pierre  down  below  St.  Louis,  and  proba- 
bly, to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At  a  modern  period  it  is  probable, 
that  the  waters  of  the  ocean  swept  high  up  inland,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  great  water-courses  had  al- 
ready been  marked  out,  consequently  we  find  the  yellow  marl  or 
loess  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  thick  in  the  immediate  val- 
ley of  the  Missouri,  but  thinning  out  as  we  recede  from  it,  or  the 
valleys  of  any  of  its  branches.  The  existence  of  so  many  fresh- 
water moUusca  and  the  entire  -absence  of  any  marine  forms  indicate 
that  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  were  either  cut  off 
from  the  direct  access  to  the  sea,  or  that  the  influx  of  such  a  vast 
quantity  of  fresh  water  as  must  have  flowed  down  from  the  moun- 
tain districts  rendered  completely  fresh  the  inland  portions. 

We  may  suppose  the  temperature  just  prior  to  the  present  pe- 
riod to  have  been  extremely  low,  and  that  the  elevated  portions  of 
the  AVest  were  covered  with  vast  masses  of  snow  and  ice ;  that  as 
the  temperature  became  warmer  this  snow  and  ice  melted,  produc- 
ing such  an  accession  to  the  already  existing  waters  that  they  cov- 
ered all  the  country  excepting,  perhaps,  the  summits  of  the 
highest  peaks ;  that  masses  of  ice  filled  with  ft*agments  of  rocks, 
worn  and  unworn,  floated  off  into  this  great  sea,  and  melting,  scat- 
tered the  contents  over  the  hills  and  plains  below  ;  that  as  the  wa- 
tt^ rs  diminished  these  masses  of  ice  would  accumulate  on  the 
summits  of  the  foot-hills  of  the  moimtains,  or  at  certain  localities 
in  the  plains  ;  and  thus  account  for  the  great  local  accumulations 
of  stray  rocks  at  certain  places.  The  materials  also  which  imist 
have  been  removed  from  all  portions  of  the  West  drained  by  the 
Missouri  and  its  tributaries  bv  surface  denudation,  as  is  illus- 
trated  by  the  "bad  lands",  etc.,  were  also  swept  into  this  vast  in- 
land lake,  and  then  carried  beyoncl  the  reach  of  currents,  would 
settle  quietly  to  the  bottom,  almost  without  lines  of  stratification, 
as  we  observe  in  the  loess.  The  last  act  was  the  recession  of 
these  waters  to  their  present  position,  and  the  formation  of  the 
terraces.  We  believe  the  terraces  constitute  the  last  change  of 
any  importance  in  the  surface  of  the  western  continent.  We  sup- 
pose that  the  channels  of  all  the  streams  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  were  at  one  time  occupied  with  water  from 
hill  to  hill,  and  that  the  drainage  was  toward  the  sea.  But  in  the 
Great  Basin,  which  so  far  as  we  know  has  no  outlet,  the  drainage 
must  have  been  by  evaporation,  for  the  evidence  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  entirely  filled  with  water  high  up  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountains.  There  is  <;reater  unifomiitv  in  tlie  terraces  in 
the  Great  Basin  than  in  the  valley  of  the  Missouri,  which  indicates 
a  far  more  equable  drainage.  Still,  those  along  the  flanks  of  the 
Wasatch  Mountains  number  two  or  three  principal  ones,  but  these 
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formations  Bcpitratc  into  tive  or  i^ix ;  and  Stanshurv  mentions  one 
locality  nhcrc  tbcre  are  tea  or  twehe  of  titem.  lu  tlie  Uiaaoari 
Valley  uud  along  the  eastern  slui>e  generally,  the  terracvu  vary 
much  in  height  and  importAnce. 

The  distant  lb  ills  are  composed  of  the  yellow  marl  or  loess,  aiul 
the  surface  has  been  weathered  into  the  rounded,  conical  hills. 
This  portion  in  often  covered  witli  the  drill  or  stray  rocks,  or  wliat 
I  have  called  in  a  former  rejjort  the  erratic  block  deposit.  On  tliv 
terraces  these  erratic  masses  are  scarcely  ever  found,  and  in  tbv 
broa<l  bottoms  of  the  Missouri  River  seldom  if  ever.  This  fat^t 
Btrengthens  the  opinion  that  the  terraces  are  really  one  of  the 
latest  features,  and  that  they  were  formed  during  the  drMnago  of 
the  waters  toward  the  soa  after  the  temperature  had  reached  nearly 
its  present  stale.  Oscillations  of  level  may  have  contributed 
somewhat  to  the  formation  of  the  terraces,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  drain^e  or  the  contraction  of  the  waters  is  tbe 
main  cause.  This  is  an  important  point,  and  I  hope  hereafter  Ui 
treat  it  more  fully  when  I  have  aeeumidated  a  greater  number  of 
facts.  It  has  been  my  belief  for  years,  that  not  only  the  Mis- 
souri River  but  all  the  branches,  from  tlie  largest  river  like  tlie 
Yellowstone  or  Platte  that  Bowed  into  it  to  the  smallest  ■.Tittle 
that  lias  cut  its  canon  deep  into  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  were 
ouce  filled  with  water  tVoni  side  to  side,  but  have  gradually  shrnok 
to  their  present  diminutive  proportions.  All  o^-ei-  the  West  are 
large  dry  beds  which  must  have  at  one  time  given  passage  to  vast 
bodies  of  water.  The  flanks  of  the  mountains,  from  the  north  line 
to  Mexico  are  gashed  with  gullies  or  caitons,  many  of  which  are 
now  dry  as  the  dusty  road  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year.  I 
mention  some  of  these  details  here  simply  to  show  how  closely  the 
story  of  the  physical  growth  of  our  western  continent  is  linked  to- 
gether, and  that  it  needs  only  the  carefVil,  conscientious  grouping 
together  of  the  facts  to  secure  this  history  step  by  step  from  ttie 
enrlicHt  commencement  to  the  present  time,  and  mould  it  into  one 
harmonious  whole. " 


Any  one  with  geological  proclivities  about  to  take  a  trip  across 
the  contiuent  over  tbe  Pacific  Railroad  should  by  all  means  n:a<l 
this  interesting  sketch  of  the  country  between  Omaha  and  Salt 

The  third  part  contains  a  report  Ijy  Prof.  C  Tlioniaa  on  the  ag- 
riculture of  the  Territory,  with  notes  on  the  grasshoppers,  espec- 
ially the  Western  Locust  {Caloptmim  upretng.) 

Part  IV.  [Tontains  a  preliminary  paleontological  report  liy  Prof, 
l"".  B.  Meek,  with  reports  on  the  Tertiary  coals  of  the  West,  by 
James  T.  Hodge :  on  the  ancient  lakes  of  Western  America,  their 
deposits  and  drtuuage,  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Newburrj'  (which  will  Iw 
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found  at  p.  641  vol.  IV  of  this  journal)  ;  on  the  vertebrate  fossils  of 
the  Tertiary  formations  of  the  West,  by  Prof.  J.  Leidy ;  on  the 
fossil  plants  of  the  Cretaceous  and  l*ertiary  formations  of  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska,  by  L.  Lesquereux ;  on  the  fossil  reptiles  and 
fishes  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  of  Kansas,  the  fossil  fishes  of  the 
Green  River  group  and  the  recent  reptiles  and  fishes  obtained  by 
the  naturalists  of  the  Expedition,  by  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope ;  and  final- 
ly, a  report  on  the  Industrial  Resources  of  Western  Kansas  and 
Eastern  Colorado,  by  R.  S.  Elliott. 

These  reports  contain  matter  of  much  general  interest  by  the 
distinguished  scientists  whom  Prof.  Hayden  has  summoned  to  his 
aid,  and  give  the  volume  a  lasting  value.  From  Mr.  Lesquereux's 
report  we  select  the  following  remarks  on  the  discordance  in  the 
characters  of  the  European  and  American  flora  of  the  Tertiary  and 
Cretaceous  epochs : — 

^'  Since  the  first  appearance  of  land  vegetation  upon  the  surface 
of  our  earth,  what  we  know  of  it  by  fossil  remains  seems  to  indi- 
cate for  our  country  a  precedence  in  time  in  the  development  of 
botanical  types.  Large  trunks  of  coniferous  wood  are  already 
found  in  our  Devonian  measures,  while  analogous  species  are  re- 
corded as  yet  only  in  the  Carboniferous  measures  of  England. 
Though  the  analogy  of ,  vegetation  between  the  flora  of  the  coal 
measures  of  America  and  Europe  is  evidently  established  by  a 
number  of  identical  genera  and  species,  we  have  nevertheless  some 
types  •like  the  PoUeoxiria,  which  are  considered  as  characteristic 
of  strata  of  the  European  Permian,  and  which  are  found  in  our 
coal  measures  as  far  down  as  the  first  coal  above  the  millstone  grit. 
Even  peculiar  ferns  of  our  upper  coal  strata  have  a  typical  anal- 
ogy with  species  of  the  Oolite  of  England.  Our  Trias,  by  the  pres- 
ence of  numerous  Cycadeee,  touches  the  Jurassic  of  Europe.  But 
it  is  especially  from  our  flora  of  the  lower  Cretaceous  that  we  have 
a  vegetable  exposition  peculiarly  at  variance  with  that  of  Europe 
at  the  same  epoch  and  whose  types  so  much  resemble  those  of  the 
European  Tertiary  that  the  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  formation, 
where  the  plants  have  been  found,  could  not  be  admitted  by  pale- 
ontologists until  after  irreftitable  proofs  of  it  had  been  obtained." 

Prof.  Cope's  report  gives  glimpses  of  the  reptilian  life  which 
formerly  flourished  over  this  region  :  — 

"The species  of  reptiles  which  have  been  found  in  the  Cretaceous 
strata  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  up  to  the  present  time  num- 
ber fourteen.  Five  of  these  pertain  to  the  Sauropterygia^  one  to 
the  Dinosauria^  and  seven  to  the  Pythonoinorpha.  In  the  present 
report  attention  is  confined  to  the  species  discovered  near  the  line 
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of  exploration  of  Dr.  Ilaycleii,  or  that  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Rail- 
road, ami  that  of  Professor  B.  F.  Mudge  of  the  State  Agricultural 
College. 

During  the  period  when  the  Cretaceous  ocean  extended  from 
Eastern  Kansas  over  the  present  site  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  it  al>ounded 
in  life.  Among  verte])rata,  fishes  and  marine  reptiles  chiefly 
abounded,  and  in  varied  forms.  Many  of  the  reptiles  were  char- 
acterized by  a  size  and  strength  exceeding  that  seen  in  any  other 
period  of  the  world's  history.  The  spocies  of  Sanropfen/fjiii  ami 
P*/thononiorpha  were  all  acjuatic,  but  the  two  types  present  very 
different  adaptations  to  their  mode  of  life.  While  the  former  pos- 
sessed two  pairs  of  limbs  the  latter  a[)pear  to  have  possessed  an  an- 
terior pair  only,  or  with  the  posterior  pair  so  reduced  as  to  have 
been  insignificant.  They  substituted  for  theui  an  immensely  long 
and  flattened  tail,  which  they  used,  like  the  eels  and  sea-snakes, 
as  an  oar.  The  Sanropte.njgia  were  generally  stout- boflied  and 
with  a  very  markedly  distinct  neck.  In  the  Pi/thonontorphu^  on 
the  other  hand,  the  body  was  snake-like,  with  narrow  chest  and 
neck  scarcely  differing  in  diameter.  They  were  immensely  elon- 
gate, an<l  might  be  called  sea-serpents  with  considerable  propriety. 

Of  Satfroptan/ffin^  Foh/cottfJus  had  a  slender  neek  and  very 
stout  limbs  ;  but  in  Efnsmosnunis  the  neck  attained  dimensions  ex- 
ceeding that  of  any  vertebrated  animal.  The  species  E.  plnfynrns 
was  probably  the  longest  of  the  onier,  measuring  perhaps  fifty 
feet,  but  of  this  the  neck  amounted  to  twentv-two  feet.  The  crea- 
ture  was  carnivorous,  and  could  no  doubt  like  the  snake-binl,  swim 
at  a  considerable  distance  below  the  surface  of  the  water  and,  reach 
to  the  surface  for  air,  or  explore  the  depths  or  plunge  for  fishes  to 
the  depth  of  forty  feet. 

Among  the  Pijthonfnnorpha  the  Liorlon  dyspelor  is  the  largest 
species  and  the  Clifhisfes  intrrmedius  the  smallest.  A  specimen  of 
3Iosas(itirns  Missurfpntfis  obtained  by  AVilliam  AVebb  near  T<»peka 
is  stated  by  him  to  measure  seventy-five  feet  in  length.  Should 
this  be  substantiated  the  L.  (hj.^pdor  was  at  least  one-third  larger. 
This  is.  however,  as  vet  uncertain. 

The  upper  arm  bones  of  X\w  Clidastes  are  remarkably  short  and 
wide  and  fnrnishe<l  with  strong  i)rocesses  for  the  insertion  of  mus- 
cles. They  are  amoniJ:  rei)tiles  much  like  those  of  nu)les  among 
cjua<lnipeds.  and,  as  in  the  latter,  indicate  probably  great  power  of 
propulsion  in  the  fore  limbs.  The  finger  bones  were  long  and 
slender  and  formed  a  long  fin  or  flipper,  while  the  upper  arm  was 
probably  concealed  in  the  skin.  The  whole  limb  came  otf  but  a 
short  distance  posterior  to  the  head.  These  reptiles,  so  far  as 
known  were  all  carnivorous :  their  food  was  chiefly  fishes." 

His  notes  on  the  fossil  fishes  are  of  much  interest:  — 

*'  The  laminated  rock  from  which  the  alK)ve  species  were  oh- 
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tained  is  similar  in  general  appearance  to  the  clay  beds  of  Mount 
Lebanon  and  Mount  Bolca.  The  first  indication  of  the  existence 
of  this  deposit  was  brought  by  Dr.  Jno.  Evans,  who  obtained  from 
it  a  clupeoid,  which  was  described  by  Dr.  Leidy  as  Clupea  humi- 
lis  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1856,  p.  256).  One  of  the 
blocks  contains  the  remains  of  two  shoals  of  the  fry,  probably  of 
C.  humilis^  which  were  caught  suddenly  by  a  slide  or  fall  of  cal- 
careous mud,  and  entombed  for  the  observation  of  fbture  students. 
They  must  have  been  taken  unawares,  since  they  lie  with  their 
heads  all  in  one  direction  as  they  swam  in  close  bodies.  One  or 
two  may  have  had  a  moment's  warning  of  the  catastrophe,  as 
they  have  turned  a  little  aside,  but  they  are  the  exceptions.  The 
fry  are  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  upward. 

True  herring,  or  those  with  teeth,  are  chiefly  marine,  but  they  run 
into  fresh  waters  and  deposit  their  spawn  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
and  then  return  to  salt  waters.  The  young  run  down  to  the  sea  in 
autumn  and  remain  there  till  old  enough  to  spawn.  The  size  of 
the  fry  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  herring  indicates  that  they  had  not 
long  left  the  spawning  ground,  while  the  abundance  of  adults  sug- 
gests they  were  not  far  from  salt  water,  their  native  element. 
To.  believe,  then,  that  the  locality  from  which  these' specimens  were 
taken  was  neither  far  from  fresh,  nor  far  from  salt  waters  is  rear- 
sonable  ;  and  this  points  to  a  tide,  or  brackish  inlet  or  river.  The 
species  of  Cyprinodontidm  inhabit  also  tide  and  brackish  waters. 
Most  of  the  species  of  the  family  as  well  as  of  the  genus,  are  in- 
habitants of  fresh  water ;  but  they  generally,  especially  the  cypri- 
nodons  proper,  prefer  still  and  muddy  localities,  and  often  occiu* 
in  water  really  salt.  This  habitat  distinguishes  them  especially 
from  Cyprinidse  (minnows  and  suckers)  and  pike.  Lastly,  the 
known  species  of  Osteoglossum  inhabit  fVesh  waters. 

The  material  which  composes  the  shales  indicates  quiet  water, 
and  not  such  as  is  usually  selected  by  herring  for  spawning  in ; 
while  the  abundance  of  adult  Clupcas  indicate  the  proximity  of 
salt  water. 

This  is  far  from  a  satisfactory  demonstration  of  the  nature  of 
the  water  which  deposited  this  mass  of  shales,  but  is  the  best  that 
can  be  obtained  with  such  a  meager  representation  of  species. 

As  to  geological  age  the  indications  are  rather  more  satisfactory. 
The  genus  Clupea  ranges  from  the  Upper  Eocene  upward,  being 
abundant  in  the  slates  of  Lebanon  and  Monte  Bolca,  while  Cypri- 
nodon  has  been  found  in  neither,  but  first  appears  in  the  middle 
or  lower  Miocene  in  Europe.  The  Asineops  resemble  very  closely, 
and  I  believe  essentially  the  Pygseus  of  Agassiz  of  Eocene  age, 
from  Monte  Bolca.  The  peculiarities  presented  by  the  genus 
found  by  Dr.  Hayden  are  of  such  small  significance  as  to  leaxl  me 
to  doubt  the  beds  in  question  being  of  later  than  Eocene  age, 
though  the  evidence  rests  chiefly  on  this  single,  new  and  peculiar 
genus. 
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The  position  of  tbeBP  flsbe§,  eeven  thouaand  feet  above  Uie  Icrel 
of  the  sea,  (\inushea  another  illustration  of  the  extent  of  elei**- 
tions  of  regions  once  connected  with  the  ocean,  aud  the  coinp«n> 
lively  late  period  of  geologic  time  at  wtuch,  in  this  case,  this  ele- 
vation took  place." 

If  we  iind  so  much  of  interest  and  novelty  in  the  preliminary 
report,  how  much  has  our  science  in  atore  when  the  lliial  roiwrt 
and  its  illustrations  appeur ! 

Geoorajhicax  DisTRiBmoK  or  the  Beetles.*  —  In  this  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  and  suggestive  essay,  the  author  divides  th« 
Coleoptera  of  the  world  into  tliree  great  "  stirps,"  or  assembla- 
ges: — the  Indo-AiVican,  the  Brazilian,  and  what  for  want  of  a 
better  name  he  calls  the  '' microtypal"  stirps;  the  species  com- 
pusiug  it  ''being  of  a  smaller  size,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  not 
containing  such  large  or  conspicuous  insects  as  the  otheis." 
Thus  all  but  the  tropical,  even  including  the  Australian  insects, 
are  considtrcd  as  belonging  to  this  moss  of  small  forms.  ''The 
coleopterous  fauna  of  our  own  land  [Great  Britain]  may  bo  token 
as  its  type  and  standard." 

We  \erj'  much  (juostion  whether  this  division  be  not  too  arU- 
flcial  to  be  generally  received  by  zoologists.  The  primarj'  distri- 
bution of  faunfe  corresponding  to  the  polar,  temperate  and  tropical 
regions,  would  seem  to  be  the  more  philosophical,  being  basc<I  on 
climatic  causes. 

Mr.  Murray  believes  that  the  diffusion  of  animals  and  plants  by 
accidental  means  ''bears  no  imi>ortant  part  in  the  estabtishiucnt 
of  any  dcfluite  fauna  or  flora."  He  thinits  that  actual  continuity 
of  soil  and  subsequent  isolation  alone  produce  Riuna;  with  a  dofl- 
nite  character.  While  he  thinks  these  changes  of  snri^ce  took 
place  before  the  Tertiarj-  perioil,  and  docs  not  believe  that  the 
new  Atlantis,  to  take  a  case  in  point,  existed  during  that  period, 
yet  he  is  one  of  the  most  ultra  in  the  school  of  writers  on  geo- 
graphical distribution  who  take  up  and  put  down  rontinenta  like 
ctieckenuen.  Thus  tlie  Azores,  Canary  Islands  and  St.  Helena, 
Ascension  Island,  St.  Paul  and  Tristan  d'Acunba,  ai-e  to  Mr.  Slnr- 
ray  the  relics  of  a  former  continent,  when  the  Atlantic  was  dry 
laud,  and   Europe  and  America  ocean  beds.     He  puts  down   a 
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^'  stretch  of  dry  land"  between  Old  Calabar,  Africa  and  Brazil,  and 
again  another  ^^ continental  route  of  communication"  between  Pata- 
gonia and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  "  and  which,  last  of  all  and 
probably  not  without  relation  to  the  preceding,  united  Brazil  and 
Madagascar."  Now  it  seems  to  us  this  is  in  direct  violation  of 
one  of  the  best  founded  and  grandest  laws  in  physical  geography, 
as  brought  out  by  Professor  Dana.  He  has  shown  that  the  pres- 
ent continents  of  the  globe,  were  each  built  'up  around  a  Lauren- 
tian  nucleus,  and  have  gradually  extended  to  their  present  dimen- 
sions, being  originally  islands  or  archipelagoes,  and  that  the  present 
ocean  beds  have  never  been  dry  land ;  the  borders  of  the  continents 
within  the  line  of  a  hundred  fathoms  more  or  less,  often  involving 
thousands  of  square  miles,  oscillating  above  or  below  the  ocean 
level,  but  with  no  intercontinental  bridges.  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  law  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  climatic  laws  regulating  the 
distribution  of  the  faunae  of  the  earth,  and  that  the  writer  of  the 
essay  before  us  has,  in  a  measure,  violated  both  at  tlie  outset. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  notice  the  many  new  and  extremely 
interesting  points  brought  out  by  Mr.  Murray  in  reference  to  the 
smaller  faume,  except  to  briefly  give  his  remarks  on  our  own 
fauna.  We  think  that  what  we  quote  will  show  that  while  a 
great  mass  of  facts  are  given,  the  author's  broadest  generalizations 
will  not  meet  with  general  acceptance.  Thus  he  labors  to  show 
that  the  fauna  of  Australia  is  much  like  that  of  Europe  and  North 
America,  both  being  "  microtypal,"  namely,  having  small  species. 
By  the  same  mode  of  reasoning  an  Esquimaux  does  not  differ 
from  an  Australian,  as  both  are  not  gigantic  in  stature,  and  hence 
both  belong  to  the  same  primaiy  fauna.  He  remarks,  "North 
America  has  no  special  fauna  or  flora  of  its  own.  That  which  it 
has  is  a  mixture  of  the  microtypal  and  Brazilian  stirps  intermin- 
gled with  fresh  importations  of  diflferent  dates,  and  modified  by  the 
advance  and  retreat  of  the  glacial  epoch ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
preponderating  element  in  its  fauna  is  the  microtypal."  The  simi- 
larity of  the  Califomian  fauna  to  that  of  Asia  is  accounted  for  by 
a  "  former  communication  having  existed  between  Asia  and  Cal- 
ifornia." 

As  to  the  European  fauna  and  flora  being  the  type  of  the  '' mi- 
crotypal "  fauna,  we  wonder  what  would  have  been  considered  the 
standard,  if  modern  science  had  developed  first  in  Japan  or  Aus- 
tralia, rather  than  Europe  ?   Is  the  flora  of  North  Temperate  Amer- 
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icit  any  more  Euro|)(;an,  than  is  that  of  northera  Europe,  NorUi 
Temperute  AinericJiii  ?  Tbis  is  a  species  of  aQtbropotnorphism  in 
science  that  we  are  disposed  to  distrust,  as  facts  of  distribntioD  of 
life  ill  palfeozoie  times,  as  Mr.  Murray  acknowledges,  tend  to  show 
that  the  Silurian  continental  nucleus  of  Europe  was  not  iiulebt«<l  Lo 
that  of  Kortb  America  for  its  fauna,  or  vice  vermi;  and  in  all  prob- 
ability there  has  Iwen  no  interchange  of  forms  between  tlic  Art-tic 
and  Antarctic  lands.  Do  not  the  known  f^cts  in  geographical 
distribution  tend  to  show  that  tlie  different  continental  nuclei  have 
been  from  the  first,  distinct  centres  of  distribution  and  evolution 
for  the  larger  proportion  of  animals  and  plants,  which  may  Imve 
evolved  from  ancestral  forms,  at  the  outset  restricted  to  separftte 
ocean  beds,  and  separate  continents? 

T^  ERAtmopoDA  OF  TUB  Coast  Suuvev  Expedition," — In  thia 
valuable  contribution  to  our  kiowledge  of  the  Brachiopotls.  Mr. 
Dall  instead  of  being  content  with  giving  a  synonymical  list  of  the 
species,  with  descriptions,  enters  as  thoroughly  as  his  material  would 
allow  into  the  anatomy  of  these  animals.  He  also  enumerates  the 
cliaracters  of  the  class,  and  the  two  orders  in  which  it  is  divided. 
As  a  striking  feature  in  the  anatomy  of  Tefebratuh,  Cubenaia  he 
also  notes  "the  absence  of  that  great  series  of  sinuses  in  the  an- 
teiior  part  of  the  mantle,  which  was  termed  by  Hancock  'the 
great  pallial  sinuses.' "    The  illustrations  are  excellent. 

Sea  Side  Studies  in  Natltial  HisTORr.f — A  second  edition  of 
tills  useful  book  has  appearc<l.  As  a  preparatory  note  States,  it  is 
a  mere  reprint  of  the  first  edition,  with  a  few  verbal  changes.  A 
brief  notice  of  the  recent  deep  sea  explorations  is  added. 

Cataloque  of  European  Lepidoptera.  ( — A  catalogue  of  Eu- 
ropean bntterflies  and  moths  is  of  great  use  to  the  American  ata- 
dent,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  an  enlarged  and  revised  edition  of 
the  present  work,  ttic  only  available  catalt^e  we  have. 
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tSea  aida  Studies  in  Namriil  Hltlorr- bTElitabeth  C.  Agaaeli  anil  AlexuDder  Agni- 
ii.  Marine  AnlmalA  of  Hu>achu«etM  Ba;.  BadlatCB.  Botlon.  J.  R.  0*gna<J  A  Co. 
BTl .    Sto  pp.  in.  Kitb  lee  (rood  cnU. 

JCatalogder  Lepldoptena  dea E Drops liohen  FAuncnfreblcti :  t.  MacTOliiililupMrm. 
learbeitet  Ton  Dr.  O,  StancUiiger:  II,  MicrolepiaopMra,  bearliellet  toii  Dr.  W.  Wock«. 
)re»leti.  1871.    Sto.    pp.  UK. 
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The  Early  Stages  of  Brachiopods.  ♦  —  The  final  memoir  on 
this  subject,  of  which  an  abstract  by  the  author  is  given  on  p.  385 
vol.  iii.,  of  this  journal,  has  at  length  appeared.  After  describing 
the  different  stages  of  Terebratulina  aeptejitrioncUia,  which  are  fig- 
ured with  many  details  on  two  excellent  plates.  Prof.  Morse  dis- 
cusses the  relations  of  Brachiopods  with  the  Polyzoa,  and  in 
closing  remarks  as  follows :  — 

"  With  propriety  may  also  be  suggested  a  certain  parallelism 
between  the  leading  groups  of  the  Polyzoa  and  the  Brachiopods. 
We  have  forms  like  Lcpralia,  attached  by  one  region  of  their 
shell,  this  shell  being  calcareous  and  exhibiting  minute  punctures, 
which  have  been  compared  to  similar  markings  in  certain  Brachio- 
pods. So  among  the  latter  gi:oup  do  we  find  forms  attached,  as 
in  Thecidium,  and  some  species  of  Productus ;  and  generally  the 
articulate  Brachiopods  might  be  compared  to  such  fbrms  as  Le- 
pralia,  while  on  the  other  hand,  such  genera  as  Pedicellina,  with 
its  long,  pliant  and  muscular  stalk,  or  Loxosoma,  with  a  stalk 
highly  retractile,  may  be  compared  to  Lingula.  The  limits  or  in- 
tentions of  this  paper  will  not  allow  any  considerations  regarding 
the  relations  of  the  Brachiopods  with  the  other  groups  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom.  I  have  elsewhere  expressed  my  belief  that  they 
are  true  articulates,  having  nearer  afl3nities  with  the  Vermes ; 
and  in  view  of  the  above  relations  of  the  Brachiopods  with  the 
Polyzoa,  it  is  interesting  to  remark  that  Leuekart  has  for  a  long 
time  placed  the  Polyzoa  with  the  Vermes,  and  in  a  new  edition  of 
the  '  Outlines  of  Comparative  Anatomy '  Professor  Carl  Gegen- 
baur  removes  the  Polyzoa  ftrom  the  MoUusca,  and  associates  them 
with  the  Vermes." 
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Cross  Fertilization  of  Plants.  —  Mr.  Meehan  exhibited  some 
flowers  of  the  common  Bouvardia  leiantha  of  the  green-houses, 
and  of  the  hardy  Deutzia  gracilis^  and  referred  to  his  papers,  pub- 
lished a  few  years  ago  in  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Academy,"  on 
practical  dioecism  in  the  trailing  arbutus   (Epigoea  repena)   and 

*  On  the  early  stages  of  TerebratnUna  septentrionalis.  By  Edward  S.  Morsev  Ph.  D 
(From  the  memoirs  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History).  Boston,  1871.  4to.  pp. 
10.    With  two  plates. 
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MitchtUn  rfpfn»,  m  which  hp  pointed  out  that  those  plants,  tliougli 
apparently  hevmapbrodite,  had  the  stamens  and  pistils  of  difTerent 
characters  in  separate  plants,  and  were  therefore  subject  to  the 
laws  of  cross-fertilization  as  indicated  by  Darwin.  lie  bad  had 
hia  attention  called  to  the  Bouvardia,  by  Mr.  Tatnall  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  as  Aimishing  a  similar  instance  to  that  of  Epigu-a  and 
Mitcbella,  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order  in  which  the  Cincho- 
neoHB  division  of  the  RubinccB>,  Bouvnrdia,  was  placed.  TbOM 
had  some  plants  with  the  pistils  exsertwl,  while  in  others  only  the 
stamens  were  visible  at  the  mouth  of  tho  corolla  tube.  Mr.  Tntnall 
^ad  not  had  the  matter  snggested  to  him  early  enough  to  say  that 
it  was  so  in  all  cases :  but  he  believed  tbat  these  flowers,  which 
practically  m^ht  be  termed  pistillate  and  stamiuate,  were  found 
entirely  on  separate  plants.  This  is  a  very  important  fact,  as 
Bouvardin  is  not  raised  fVom  seeds  in  green-houses,  bat  from 
tuttings  of  the  roots,  and  therefore,  all  these  plants  with  seimratc 
sexes  must  have  been  produce<l  from  one  original  individual,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  seed,  and  thus  confirm  the  position  ad- 
vanced in  a  previous  paper  on  "  bud  variations,"  namely,  that  m- 
riations  in  form,  and,  by  logical  inference,  new  species,  may  arisct 
without  seminal  inten-ention  ;  and  that  in  this  way  identical  spe- 
cies may  appear  in  separated  localities  without  the  necessity  of 
supposing  an  emigration  ttom  one  small  point,  as  Darwinism  now 
does. 

In  the  si»cimeus  of  tkutzia  gracilis  were  two  forms  of  flowers 
on  the  same  plant.  Besides  the  large  ones  with  stamens  and  pis- 
tiU  apparently  perfect  as  generally  seen,  there  were  numerous 
small  flowers  in  which  the  petals  wore  only  partially  developed, 
The  filaments  were  entirely  wanting,  but  the  anthers  were  as  per- 
fect, if  not  larger  than  iu  what  we  should  call  the  perfect  flowers. 
Any  one  could  see  that  these  small  flowers  were  the  result  of  ile- 
licient  nutriment,  and  would  be  apt  to  pass  the  matter  over  with 
this  simple  reflection  ;  but  he  wishetl  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
this  defective  nutrition  rendered  the  female  organs  inojierative, 
while  the  male  organs  were  still  able  to  exercise  tbeir  ftinctions  ; 
thus  alfording  another  instance,  if  any  more  be  needed,  of  the 
truth  of  his  theory  of  sox.  namely,  that  with  defective  nutrition, 
the  female  sex  ia  the  first  to  disappear ;  and  that  only  under  the 
highest  conditions  of  vitality  is  the  female  se.\  formed. 

In  the  case  of  the  Bouvardia  a  similar  law  was  seen.     The 
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most  vigorous  stems,  or,  as  they  would  be  technically  called, 
woody  axes,  produced  the  female  flowers. 

WoLFFiA  Braziliensis  IN  MICHIGAN.  —  On  Juuc  25,  1871,  I 
found  the  Wolffla  Braailiensia  Wedd.  var.  borecUia,  in  the  River 
Rouge,  a  tributary  of  the  Detroit  emptying  a  few  miles  below  our 
city.  The  little  plants  grew  rather  sparingly  with  W.  Columbiana 
Karstcn,  and  Lemna  polyrrhiza  L.  Though  the  W,  Columbiana^ 
in  general  its  associate,  has  been  found  in  the  east,  the  W.  Brazil' 
ienais  has  not,  I  believe,  been  met  with  there.  For  those  not 
acquainted  with  it,  I  will  state  that  it  is  easily  distinguished  from 
the  former,  even  with  the  unassisted  eye,  by  its  subacute,  oblong 
fronds,  bright  green  and  shining  above,  and  pale  beneath.  It  is 
farther  distinguished  by  being  contracted  or  somewhat  concave 
above,  denser  and  less  cellulose,  by  its  more  numerous  stomata, 
and  by  being  marked  more  or  less  with  brown  dots.  It  is  also 
not  so  much  submerged  as  the  W.  Columbiana^  but  floats  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  the  intensely  green  upper  part  lifted 
quite  above  it,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  little  boat.  Some 
botanists  take  the  BrazUienaia  to  be  a  form  of  the  W.  arrhiza,  of 
Europe. — Henry  Gillman,  Detroit ^  Michigan. 

Anthers  of  Parnassia. — In  the  '^Journal  of  the  Linnsean 
Society,"  vol.  xi,  Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett  published,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  an  interesting  article  upon  Pamaaaia — its  structure,  affini- 
ties, and  its  mode  of  fertilization.  I  am  now  to  remark  only  upon 
its  anthers,  which  are  generally  described  as  extrorse.  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, observing  that  the  present  writer, in  the  '^Genera  of  North 
American  Plants  Illustrated,"  describes  the  anthers  as  introrse,  and 
gives  a  drawing  of  P.  Caroliniana  as  an  illustration,  proceeds  to 
say:  "I  do  not,  however,  find  any  other  observer  to  agree  with 
Prof.  Gray's  observation  in  this  respect,  except  two  American 
botanists,  Dr.  Torrey  and  Mr.  Chapman,  who  have  probably  bor- 
rowed their  descriptions  from  him ;  nor  do  any  specimens  of  this 
species  which  I  have  been  able  to  examine  confirm  any  departure 
in  this  respect  from  the  ordinary  type  of  the  genus." 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  Dr.  Torrey's  observation,  at  least,  is 
independent  and  original.  In  his  ^^  Flora  of  Northern  and  Middle 
States,"  published  in  1824,  p.  326,  he  described  the  anthers  of  P. 
Caroliniana  as  '4ncumbent ;"  in  his  "New  York  State  Flora,"  1843, 
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08  "fixed  by  the  baae,  iutrorse."  Tho  first  volume  of  the  "Genera 
North  American  Illusti-ated"  appeared  iu  18i».  This  season  I 
hare,  for  the  first  time,  h&d  the  good  fortune  to  see  liutL  P.  jialiit- 
tris  and  P.  Ciiroliniana  in  flower,  in  the  Botunie  ilarden  of  Har- 
vard University,  the  former  blossoming  at  the  beginning,  thv  latter 
at  the  close  of  August.  The  difference  between  the  two  spedos 
"in  this  respect"  is  obviona. 

In  P.  paltigtris,  the  anthers  are  certainly  extrorse  as  to  inser- 
tion ;  but  the  line  of  dehiscence  lateral,  with  introrse  rather  than 
eirtrorMe  tendency. 

In  P.  Caroliniana,  the  nnlbei's  are  quite  as  much  introrse  as 
extrorse  aa  to  insertion,  and  truly  introrse  for  deliiscence.  A 
transverse  section  removes  all  doubt,  showing  the  coiinec-tive  or 
solid  part  to  be  posterior,  and  the  anther  to  be  aa  truly  introrst^  as 
ixtssible. — A.  Giur.  Amencan  Jwtrnai  of  Sci^ncf. 


Geographical  Distribctiok  of  Ska  Grasses. — Under  this  ti- 
tle, Dr.  P.  Ascherson  gives  an  account,  in  a  recent  nmnber  of 
Pctcrmann's  "  Geogrnphische  Mittbeilnngen,"  of  the  dUtribatioii  ' 
of  the  species  of  flowering  plants  native  to  sea  water.  Of  those  be 
enumerates  twenty-two,  lielouging  to  eight  genera,  and  two  natural 
orders.  The  area  of  each  species  is  generally  very  limited,  its 
distribution  being  mainly  dependent  on  the  present  condition  of 
the  aea  in  which  it  is  found,  as  to  temperature,  etc.  Those  which 
grow  in  temperate  regions  are  ft«quently  represented  by  closely 
allied  species  in  tropical  seas.  Although  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  is  of 
comparatively  recent  geological  date,  the  nine  species  found  in  the 
Red  Sea  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  four  species  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and,  with  one  exception,  belong  to  dilfereut  genera.  A 
good  map  accompanies  the  paper.  —  A.  W,  B. 

The  Strucicre  of  Bog  Mosses.  —  Dr.  R.  Braithwaite.  tlie 
highest  authority  in  England  on  the  mosses,  has  published  in  a 
recent  uuml>er  of  the  "Monthly  Microscopical  Journal,"  ati  ac> 
count  of  the  structure  of  the  Spkaffninoe  or  Bog-mosses.  Dr. 
Braithwaite  follows  Schimper  in  considering  them  as  a  distinct 
order  of  the  same  rank  as  the  true  Mosses  and  Liverworts ;  the 
muscal  alliance  being  thus  formed  of  the  three  orders  Srninai, 
Spliagnhue  and  HvjxjiirintB.  The  spore  of  the  bog  mosses  does 
not,  on  genninattoo,  produce  the  much-branched  confervoid  pro- 
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thallium  of  mosses ;  but,  if  growing  on  wet  peat,  a  lobed  foliace- 
ous  production  similar  to  one  of  the  frondose  Hepaticas ;  if  in 
water,  the  prothallium  is  a  fine  filament,  the  lower  end  of  which 
forms  roots,  and  the  upper  enlarges  into  a  nodule,  Arom  which  the 
young  plant  is  developed.  The  male  organs  of  Sphagninci^  dSSer 
also  from  those  of  mosses,  and,  in  the  arrangement  and  form  of 
the  antheridia,  resemble  those  of  Ilepaticae.  They  are  grouped 
in  spikes  at  the  tips  of  lateral  branches,  each  of  the  imbricated 
perigonial  leaves  enclosing  a  single  globose  antheridium  on  a 
slender  pedicel.  Paraphyscs  sun'ound  them ;  but,  instead  of  being 
simple,  as  in  mosses,  they  are  very  long,  much-branched,  and  of 
cobweb-like  tenuity.  The  leaves  of  the  bog  mosses  are  very  pecu- 
liar and  form  well-known  and  beautiful  microscopic  objects.  They 
are  remarkable  from  the  cell-walls  being  perforated  by  holes, 
through  which  it  is  common  to  find  that  infusoria  have  passed, 
which  may  be  seen  sporting  about  in  the  cell-cavity. — A.  W.  B. 

Peloria  in  Labiate. — In  a  recent  number  of  the  ^^Sitzungs- 
berichte  der  Kais.  Kon.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften"  of  Vienna, 
Dr.  J.  Peyritsch  records  the  continuation  of  his  investigations  of 
Peloria,  or  abnormal  irregularity  in  the  flowers  of  the  Labiatse.  He 
finds  the  pelorial  flower  to  be  very  commonly  the  terminal  one  in 
the  inflorescence,  the  lateral  ones  being  of  the  usual  bilabiate 
type.  The  numbers  of  the  parts  of  the  calycine,  corolline,  and 
staminal  whorls  vary  from  two  to  six,  the  number  being  some- 
times uniform  throughout,  and  sometimes  varying  in  each  whorl ; 
by  far  the  most  common  arrangement  being  four  of  each.  The 
pistil  is  usually  quite  regular,  but  in  one  instance  the  ovary  was 
found  to  be  six-lobed,  surmounted  by  a  single  style  and  three  stig- 
mas. Examples  of  Peloria  are  recorded  in  the  following  species : 
—  Gkdeohdolon  luteum^  Lamium  maculatum,  BcUlota  nigra^  Clino- 
podium  vulgare  (one  only),  Calamintha  Nepeta^  Micromeria  rupes- 
tris,  Nepeta  Musdni^  Nepeta  Cataria,  and  Brunella  vulgaris.  The 
abnormal  development  was  found  more  frequently  in  plants  grown 
in  the  Botanic  Gardens  than  in  the  wild  state.  The  paper  is  illus^ 
trated  by  several  excellent  lithographs. — A.  W.  B. 

Lemna  trisulca  in  Flower.  —  The  flowering  of  the  Cruciform 
Lemna  {Lemna  trisulca  L.)  is  of  such  extremely  rare  occurrence, 
that  my  discovering  it  on  Belle  Isle,  in  the  Detroit  river,  will  be 
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deemed  worthy  of  record.  Floatinj^  on  the  surface  of  a  small 
pond  on  this  island,  which  is  opposite  the  east  end  of  our  city,  I 
found,  on  July  16,  1871,  an  abundance  of  the  flowerinjj  trisulca^ 
associated  with  L.  minor  L.  and  L.  polyrrhiza  L. ;  though  the  lat- 
ter were  greatly  in  the  minority.  I  enclose  si>ecimens,  fVoni  which 
will  be  perceived  the  remarkable  difference  of  the  plant  from  the 
usual  submerged  form.  The  flowering  plant,  it  appears,  is  always 
of  this  small,  compact,  depauperate-looking  t\7K',  and  is  provide<l 
with  air-cavities  which  float  it  to  the  surface.  The  fronds  are 
mostly  proliferous  from  but  one  side,  and  the  stalks  are  either 
much  reduced  or  wanting,  only  five  or  six  generations  being  con- 
nected ;  from  which  it  would  seem  that  this  is  a  young  state.  I 
was  not  able  to  obser\'e  whether  the  posterior  stamen  opens  later 
in  the  day  than  the  anterior  one,  as  Dr.  Engelmann  has  surmised  : 
but  I  found  that  a  large  number  of  the  flowers  had  both  stamens 
expanded  at  ^xe  o'clock,  P.  M.  The  exsert  stamens  were  in  such 
cases  quite  distinguishable  by  even  the  naked  eye.  Many  of  the 
plants  were  in  bud,  or  about  going  to  flower,  having  the  anthers 
still  enveloped  in  the  spathe.  I  have  collected  a  quantity  of  spec- 
imens which  1  shall  be  glad  to  distribute  among  my  botanical 
friends.  I  hope  to  be  able,  at  a  later  date,  to  secure  the  fruiting 
plant. 

Last  season  (June  7,  1870)  I  discovered  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance L,  minor  L.  in  full  flower,  at  Eaton  Rapids,  Michigan,  the 
locality  so  celebrated  for  its  mineral  springs.  This  plant  also  is 
rarely  found  flowering.  —  Hexky  Gillman,  Detroit^  Michifjan, 

Lemna  polyrrhiza  in  Flower. — I  have  to  add  to  mv  former 
discoveries  of  flowering  Lemnas,  the  finding  of  Lemna  poUjrrliiza 
L.  in  Aill  blossom.  I  found  it,  July  30,  1871,  at  the  west  or  opjKH 
site  end  of  the  same  pond  on  the  Belle  Isle,  in  the  Detroit  River, 
Michigan,  in  which  two  weeks  pre^iousl^'  I  collected  the  flowering 
L,  trisulca.  Here  the  L.  poJurrhiza  was  largely  in  the  majority, 
though  growing  with  L.  minor  and  L,  trisulca ;  all  three  species 
being  in  flower  together !  At  four  o'clock,  p.  m.,  I  observed  many 
of  the  flowers  of  the  three  species  with  both  stamens  expanded. 
I  was  unable  to  reach  the  ground  at  an  earlier  hour.  The  ana- 
lyzed flower  exhibits  two  ovules.  I  enclose  sjK^cimens.  L.  jfohj- 
rrhiza  was  found  in  flower  last  j'car  for  the  first  time  in  America 
by   Mr.  Leggett  of  New  York — and,  I  believe,  the  first  time 
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anywhere  for  twenty  or  thirty  years — at  least  the  first  time  to 
give  it  a  critical  examination.  The  great  rarity  of  the  flower- 
ing of  L.  polyrrhiza  is  almost  mysterious.  Though  I  believe  I  have 
been  enabled  to  throw  some  light  on  this  matter,  yet  as  I  am  not 
positive  as  to  the  correctness  of  my  conclusions  without  farther 
experiment,  I  refrain  from  printing  them.  —  Henby  Gillman, 
Detroit^  Michigan, 

ZOOLOGY. 

Aquaria  Studies. — At  the  outset  of  the  present  sketch  we 
would  premise  that  the  glass  side  of  our  aquarium  which  is  placed 
next  to  the  wall,  is  never  cleaned,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  it 
is  soon  covered  over  with  a  growth  of  what  botanists  call  Con- 
fervae.  The  Confervae  are  among  the  lowest  forms  of  Algae,  a 
group  which  contains  a  great  number  of  very  minute  microscopic 
plants,  which  have  been,  of  late  years,  specially  studied  by  micro- 
scopists.  Among  the  lower  forms  of  these  Protophytes  are  the 
Diatomaceas,  Desmidife  and  Volvocinae,  plants  of  very  simple  orga- 
nization, only  lately  removed  from  the  animal  kingdom.  Other 
orders  are  the  Palmellaceae,  likewise  plants  of  humble  type ;  Ul- 
vacese,  plants  of  a  rather  more  complex  character ;  Oscillatoriaceae, 
remarkable  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  motion ;  Nostochaceae,  Siphon- 
aceae,  and  Confervaceae. 

First  let  us  scrape  some  of  the  growth  off  the  glass  at  the  back 
of  the  tank,  then  place  it  in  the  live  box  with  a  drop  of  water  over 
it,  and  having  adjusted  our  microscope,  what  do  we  see  ? 

First  of  all  notice  the  vegetation  contained  in  this  drop  of  wa- 
ter. That  long  pointed  ribbon,  having  the  green  colouring  matter 
twisting  and  curling  through  the  centre,  is  one  of  the  Confervae, 
a  species  of  Spirogyra,  and  close  beside  it  there  is  another  jointed 
species  having  the  chlorophyll  or  colouring  matter  in  patches; 
this  is  a  variety  of  Stigeoclonium.  These  are  purely  vegetable, 
and  are  the  resort  of  many  little  creatures  which  revel  and  hide 
themselves  among  their  tiny  clusters  of  bands. 

The  first  intruder  in  the  field  of  the  microscope  we  would  call 
attention  to  is  that  shapeless  mass  near  the  centre.  It  looks  like 
a  small  piece  of  clear  jelly  with  little  black  dots  or  granules 
within.  But  see,  it  has  changed  its  shape :  it  is,  as  it  were,  running 
out;   a  finger-like  process  is  flowing  out  here  and  there;  the 
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granules   also   are    moving.       Again    we   look ;    it    has    now   ob- 
atimcd  a  ahnpc  sometbiDg  like  an  oatliiie  or  a.  mnji  or  ltal,v.    Whllv 
you  are  looklug  it  has  again   changed.     You  ask  wbat  is  llist? 
That  in  one  of   the  simplest  forma  of  aoiinal 
life;  it  is  calleil  the  Amoeba  or  Proteus.     (Fia;.    , 
III,  AmcEba  dijgtueng  Ehr.     Thia  and  the  otlu-r 
Hgurea  illustrating  this  article  are  copied  from 
Clark's  "Mind  in  Nature,") 

In  the  Amoeba  we  see  an  animal  that  breatln-s 
without  lungs  or  gills,  digests  without  a  stuni- 
acb,  moves  without  limbs,  and  contracts  without 
mnscles.  Like  otber  animals  of  simple  type, 
which  live  for  the  most  part  in  the  deep  sea, 
and  whicli  from  the  possession  of  root-like  feel, 
are  oalleil  Rbizopods,  its  body  is  composed  of  a 
Jelly-like  substance  called  sarcode.  Some  of  ' 
these  creatures  have  silicious  and  some  calcare- 
ous shells,  while  others  have  none  at  all.  You  will  ask  bow  doea 
the  Amccba  live,  and  bow  does  it  feed?  We  shall  endeavor  to 
show.  Although  without  a  nervous 
system,  it  is  nevertheless  very  seiisl- 
tive,  as  will  be  seen. 

That  other  crealitfe  near  it  is  a 
lEotifer  or  wheel-bearer.    If  you  watch 
you  will  now  sec  bow  and  upon  wliat 
the  Amceba  feeds.     As  its  body  flows 
and  contracts,  it  is  nearing  the  Roti- 
r  which  is  attached  by  its  foot  to 
the    glass,   unconscious  of    his   fate. 
Presently  the  little  mass  of  jelly  Hows 
iind  touches  him,  but  too  late  for  the 
Rotil'er  to  make  his  escape  ;  as  if  stim- 
ulated by  the  contact,  Ilie  Aiua'ha  has 
I'iiirly  covered  him,  and    through    its 
I  transparent  body  the  Kotifer's  strug- 
gles for  life  are  perceptible.     All  is 
over  with  it  now,  the  laws  of  absorp- 
tion have  so  decreed  it,  and  soon  nothing  will  be  left  of  it  but  ita 
silicious  covering.    This  is  the  way  the  AmtDba  fceils,  by  altsorb- 
iDg  the  juices  of  its  victim.    This  creature  is  reproduced  by  fiasioni 
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that  is,  by  splitting  or  dividing  itself  into  pieces,  each  of  which 
becomes  a  perfect  animal.  (Fig.  112  represents  a  Rotifer,  the 
Squamella  oblonga  Ehr.) 

The  wheel  animalcule  (Rotifer  vulgaris)  will  be  our  next  subject 
for  examination.  He  is  many  degrees  higher  in  the  scale  than 
the  Amoeba ;  his  body  is  constructed  in  some  degree  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  tube  of  a  telescope ;  he  can  also  draw  himself  into 
a  ball  at  pleasure ;  he  has  a  mouth  and  jaws,  which  are  constantly 
at  work ;  his  eyes  are  distinctly  visible.  When  fishing  he  attaches 
himself  by  a  foot  or  tail-like  process  either  to  the  glass  or  to  the 
stems  of  aquatic  plants  and  stretches  himself  out,  when  the  en- 
trance to  his  mouth  opens  and  the  cilia,  or  hair-like  appendages 
with  which  his  mouth  is  furnished,  commence  moving  or  rushing, 
thus  causing  a  current  or  small  whirlpool  in  the  water,  by  means 
of  which  monads  and  other  animalcules  are  drawn  in,  and  amongst 
others  our  friend  the  Amoeba  falls  in,  so  that  the  victor  of  yester- 
day is  the  victim  of  to-day. 

Rotifers  are  produced  from  eggs,  although  in  one  species  (Acti" 
nurus  neptunius)  we  have  distinctly  seen  the  young  one  in  the 
body  of  the  parent,  and  not  only  so,  but  have  noticed  its  jaws 
going  as  if  the  creature  was  feeding.  The  red  eyes  of  the  young 
Actinurus  could  also  be  distinctly  seen. 

When  swimming,  the  Rotifer  is  a  very  graceful  creature ;  with 
his  crown  of  cilia  extended,  he  glides  across  the  field  of  view 
with  amazing  swiftness. 

We  well  remember  when  young  at  microscopy,  the  anxiety  ex- 
perienced to  possess  a  Rotifer ;  the  quantities  of  infusion  of  leaves 
of  all  sorts  we  made,  including  hay,  straw  and  sage,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. We  could  get  lots  of  monads  and  other  varieties,  but  no 
Rotifer.  For  two  years  this  state  of  things  went  on,  when  we  were 
tempted  to  bottle  some  water  from  one  of  the  street  puddles, 
taking  some  of  the  sediment  with  it.  The  bottle  was  placed  un- 
corked, in  the  window,  so  that  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun-light 
might  be  obtained.  As  soon  as  business  was  over  that  day  the 
bottle  was  produced,  the  animalcule  cage  filled,  the  focus  of  the 
microscope  adjusted,  and  to  our  delight,  the  water  was  swarming 
with  Rotifers ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  we  have  been  close  com- 
panions. This  water  was  kept  for  nearly  three  years,  and  fresh  wa- 
ter now  and  then  added  to  compensate  for  evaporation,  with  a  little 
piece  of  pond-weed  (Anacharis  dlainastrum)^  or  duck-weed  (Lemna) 
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to  keep  the  wuter  sweet.  M.&ay  generations  ol'  RotiferH  Uveil  nitil 
died  in  that  bottle,  aa  their  ailicioud  akeletons  ti-stiliv<d,  the  setii- 
inent  Wing  flill  of  thctu. 

Temperature  lias  very  little  effect  on  Rottfern.     We  have  bad  a 
hottle  of  water  containing  these  creatures  frozen  solid,  itnd  on 
thawing  them,  they  were  as  lively  as  ever.     ^\'e 
have  nlan  placed  a  large-sized  drop  of  mater  on 
a  Hlip  of  glass,  and  hold  it  over  the  flame  of  n 
lamp,  long  enough  for  the  glass  to  be  uncomfortn- 
hle  to  the  fingers,  with  the  like  result.    They  only 
appeared  to  be  a  little  more  active  alter   their    | 
warm  bath. 

The  old  experiment  of  evaporating  a  drop  of  ' 
water  on  a  slide  containing  Rotifers  we  have  also    '"''''       "" 
tried,  and  on  again  wetting  the  epol,  have  resuscitated  some  of 
them.     Wc  have  had  them  the  twenty-fifth  to  the  thirtieth  part 
of  an  inch  in  length ;  about  the  fiftieth  part  of  an  inch  is  the 
usual  size. 

A  little  to  the  left  of  the  Rotifer,  attached  to  a  piece  of  Con- 
ferva, is  a.  beautUVil  cluster  of  bell-shaped  animalculos,  Vurticella 
campaiiularia.  They  are  attached  to 
the  plaut  by  means  of  a  stidk,  which 
has  a  contractile  muscle  running  fh>m 
the  base  to  the  upper  end :  they  have 
n  ciliated  mouth.  Just  watch  that 
little  cluster  of  erj-stul  belU.  Thcy 
linvc  by  means  of  the  muscle  drawn 
back  until  thoy  look  like  an  irregular 
mass  of  gelatine.  Now  they  slowly 
move  out  again,  as  if  all  were  guided 
by  tbc  same  will.  Now  they  arc  at 
full  stretch,  with  cilia  revolving,  fiab- 
iug  ami  feeding.  Again,  they  are  all 
retracted  with  a  jerk.  Koine  of  them 
look  aa  if  they  were  double.  It«pr<v 
'  diiction  is  going  on  in  these:  it  is 
effected  by  fission.  Bye-aud-bye  these 
will  separate  and  detach  themselves,  and  swim  about  till  matured, 
when  they  attach  themselves,  to  go  through  the  same  existence  ne 
their  progenitors.     (Fig.   113   represents  a  vortiM-lIidan,   Ept*' 
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tyli»  Jiavlcana  slightly  mngiufied :  Fig.  1 14,  the  eaiue  magnified  2oU 
diameters). 

A  smaller  species,  VorticelUt  nebultfera,  is  to  be  foimd  attached 
to  the  bodies  of  §ome  Kntomostraca,  as  Cydops  quadricomiat  and 
Pi^  11-  on   LyncfUB.     Another  species   (CoreAem'wm 

pol'iimium)  IS  also  found  attached  to  these 
rit'.itiires.  We  have  a.  specimen  of  Cyclops, 
iiioiintcd  as  n  micioscopic  object,  having  Vor- 
ttcella  nebuli/era  attached  lo  the  back  of  the 
crustacean.  The  presence  of  the  Vorticella 
on  the  slide  wa^  accidental,  as  tiie  object 
was  luteniled  to  be  Vuivox  ijlobatur  (Fig.  115) 
'"''"■"■""'"'""■■  only.    It  OMdcutly 

got  in,  cither  attached  in  some  wav  to 
some  of  the  Coufervie,  or  from  Ihe 
water. 

The  stalks  in  Carchesium  are  not 
retractile ;  the  body,  however  has  thf 
power  of  closing  np  by  muscular  ac- 
tion. These  wc  have  not  fonnd  in 
numbers  in  oar  aquarium,  but  in  the 
ponds  near  the  city  they  are  to  be  met 
with  in  abundance. 

Another  beautiflil  creature  —  the 
Blue  Stentor  {Slentor  cieruleiu)  —  has 
attached  itself  to  a  little  bit  of  weeil ; 
its  beautiful  crown  of  cilia  is  expand- 
ed, and  moves  rapidly,  creating  quite 
a  small  whirlpool,  into  which  the  nn- 
fortim.ate  monads  arc  drawn  and 
cugulphed  into  its  stomach.  It  is  of  a 
heautifid  blue  colour,  ami  is  fonnd  in  ' 
great  abundance  at  times  on  the  tops 
of  ponds,  which  look  then  as  if  cover- 
ed with  coul  dust.  (Fig.  IIC  ropre- 
sonts  Stenior  pobjmoriiliut  Klir).  ' 

On    taking  another  drop   of  water 
from  the  aquarium,  with  more  of  the  vegetable  matter,  we  observe 
other  and  differenl  creatures,  resembling  snakes  twisting  and  en- 
twining each  other  in  their  folds ;  these  are  called  Lurcos  or  Glut- 
tous.    They  are  well  named,  for  they  are  very  voracious,  feeding 
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on  nnimal  imJ  vegetable  life ;  thtir  bodiee  are  aniiiilose,  or  com- 

[loaed  of  rings  liuviiig  hair-like  processes  on  each  segment,  which 

enables  them  to  move  about  tvtlb  considerable  quickn«sa ;   their 

mouth  is  capacions  and  ciliated ;  the  in- 

I  testinal  canal  is  plainly  seen,  au<l  their 

food  can  he  well  observed  through  their 

I   transparent  botiies.     We  have  seen  them 

devour  rotifers,  monads,  bell  nnimaleulrs 

and  other  animals;  in  faet  they  rcftise 

nothing.     They  are  pnxlnced  fWini  t-ggH. 

Til  at    slipper-shaped    species    is   rcry 

I   common,  and  found  in  great  numbers;  it 

can  be  seen  by  the  nnasslsted  eye  as  a 

liny  speck  coursing  across  the  auiiaalcnle 

cage.     It  is  called  the  Ctirj-aalis  unimal- 

I    culc  (Paramecium  aurelia.)    It  is  ciliated 

all  round  the  sides  of  its  body,  and  movea 

about  very  snitVly ;  it  is  like  a  jrarpolse 

in  a  shoal  of  herrings — dashing  here  and 

there,  devouring  the  smaller  species,  surh 

as  Rionads,  in  all  directions.    It  und«r- 

gocn  many  changes,  and  assumes  many 

ahiipcs   dming  its  metaraorphosis ;   it  ia 

produced  by  fission  as  well  as  from  the 

egg.     (Fig,  117   represents  Paramfcium 

caudiitum  Ehr.) 

That  restless  little  fellow  with  four  homo 
is  C'ifchpv  (juadricomia  (Fig.  ll«).  The 
only  way  to  get  a  good  look  at  liim  is  to 
bring  a  little  pressure  to  bear  by  givii^ 
the  cover  of  the  live-box  a  slight  squeexc 
so  as  to  keep  him  still.  He  is  very  active. 
an<l  measures  about  the  sixtcentii  part  of 

an  inch  in  length.     His  head  is  fiimisbed 

with  four  antenna;  or  horns,  and  the  creature  is  provided  with  five 
pairs  of  feet  and  a  long  ImI,  which  is  terminated  by  bristles.  It 
has  in  the  centre  of  its  forehead,  a  single  red  eye — hence  the  name 
Cyclops,  after  Vulcan's  workman.  The  legs  of  the  Cydopa  at 
each  of  the  joints,  are  furnished  with  hairs,  evidently  to  help  the 
creature  in  swimming,  na  is  also  the  case  with  aquatic  beuUes. 
The  female  carries  two  ovaries  at  tlie  extremity  of  the  abdonivti. 
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where  tlie  eggs  aie  hatched,  and,  on  the  young  leaving  these  eace. 
Ihey  fall  olf.  The  young,  aL-cording  to  CHrpent«r,  undergo  five 
cLasgcs  in  their  development. 

Besides  these  little  creatures  we  have  mentioned'  there  are  mnny 
more  about  whith  much  might  l>e  said. 

We  have  monads,  vibrios  in  great  numbers,  always  present  in 


J  may  state,  but  i 


Fig.  m. 


the  water  of  our  aquarium :  not  only  ther 
the  Montreal  water  this  spring  we  detected 
in  two  instances,  living  vibrios  in  tlie 
water  immediately  taken  from  the  pipe. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  aquarium  the  following  re- 
marks may  not  be  out  of  place. 

How  little  is  known,  by  the  great  mass 
of  mankind,  of  the  various  creations  pos- 
sessed with  the  vronderflil  and  unknown 
principle,  "life,"  respecting  which  much 
more  might,  perhaps,  be  known  by  means 
of  patient  microscopic  research.  By  its 
aid  we  may  learn  how  admirably  each  little 
organ  plays  its  part,  and  how  the  variou.s 
members  contribute  to  each  of  these  cren- 
tnrea'  happiness  in  their  struggle  for  life, 
for,  for  some  wise  purpose,  every  animated 
l>eing,  from  the  monad  to  the  wiiale  is  bat- 
tling for  existence. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  species  of   I 
animated  being  whose  existence  depends 
not,  more  or  less,  upon  the  death  or  de- 
etniction  of  others. 

In  the  plan  of  nature  death  and  dissolution  seem  to  be  indispen- 
sable for  the  support  and  continuance  of  animal  life. 

Man  may  be  said,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  have  universal  em- 
pire over  the  other  animals.  Carnivorous  animals  and  birds  are 
also  engaged  in  this  general  work  of  destruction. 

In  lishes,  also,  as  their  habits  demonstrate,  from  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  their  appetite  is  almost  insatiable,  and  tJicir  object  in 
life  seems  to  be  either  to  devour  other  fishes  or  to  avoid  tlieir  own 
destmction. 

Insects,  also,  are  no  exception  to  tht  rule.     We  find  the 
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Btrnggle  going  on  among  thciii,  each  preying  on,  or  being  prayed 
on  by  other  epecica. 

Even  in  our  nfjiiariiim  this  struggle  can  be  witnessed,  as  Ulas- 
trateU  iu  the  flrat  part  of  these  sketches ;  also  among  microscopic 
creatures,  the  subject  of  the  present  paper.  They  also  have  tJieir 
enemies,  the  fish  swallow  thcni  in  countless  thousands,  while  Ibft 
smaller  ones  supply  the  larger  ones  witli  food. 

In  the  economy  of  nature  no  creature  lives  for  its  own  happi- 
ness alone,  but  by  its  destruction,  contributes  to  the  happiness  of 
others.  The  balance  of  power  is  not  entrusted  to  any  particular 
class  or  species,  and  He  who  in  wisilom  moile  them  nil  governs 
and  guides  the  whole. — A.  S.  Ritchie,  in  Canadian  yatfiraiiti 
and  ffeologist. 


HiiiRiD  Between  Cat  anu  Raccoon. — I  saw  yesterilay  (May 
2d,  1871)  the  most  interesting  hybrid  animal  1  ever  examined; 
and  hasty  as  the  examination  was,  it  may  be  worth  mentioning. 
Passing  through  Tnimton.  Mass.,  1  saw  in  the  doorway  of  Or. 
Dunbar's  bookstore  what  struck  me,  at  first,  as  being  the  han<U 
somest  cat  I  had  ever  beheld.  The  second  glance  revealed  an 
nnmistaknbte  look  of  wildness ;  and,  for  a  moment,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  it  must  be  some  creature  of  the  squirrel  kind,  at  any  rate 
something  else  than  a  cat.  On  inquiry',  1  found  it  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  u  domestic  cat  and  a  tame  raccoon,  kept  in  the  »<ame 
family  in  China,  Maine.  I  was  informed  that  there  had  been  sev- 
eral litters  of  these  hybrids,  and  Mr.  Dunbar  had  before  owned 
one  of  a  previous  litter.  That  had  been  stolen,  and  he  had  olv 
tohied  this  younger  one,  now  seven  montlis  old,  from  Maine. 

She  is  larger  than  an  average  cat  of  that  age,  and  is  at  once 
distinguisbable  both  in  shspe  and  cotbr.  The  colbr  is  a  dark 
tawny,  brindled  with  streaks  that  arc  almost  black,  on  body  and 
legs,  and  more  obscurely  on  the  tail.  The  under  side  of  the  iKxIy 
ia  lighter,  as  you  will  see  from  the  matted  hair  which  I  enclose,  mkI 
which  was  cut  from  the  under  side  of  one  of  the  hind  legs.  (iSbc  is 
just  now  sheilding  her  hair.)  All  the  darker  tints  arc  quite  uidike 
any  that  I  ever  saw  in  a  cat.  In  shape  she  is  somewhat  slender, 
r  should  say,  though  this  is  concealed  by  the  great  length  of  the 
hair.  The  legs  seem  longer  than  a  cat's,  and  there  is  sometliiug 
peculiar  iu  her  gait  as  if  they  were  set  on  differently.  Her  walk 
is  neither  plantigrade  nor  yet  quite  feline,  while  it  is  cosy  and  not 
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ungraceful.  I  noticed  no  peculiarity  in  the  paws,  but  the  owner 
said  she  used  them  ^^  unlike  a  cat,  more  like  a  squirrel."  The 
head  looks  more  triangular  than  a  cat's,  possibly,  fVom  the  pointed 
and  tufted  ears,  which  are  quite  peculiar.  The  expression  of  the 
creature's  face  was  so  wild  and  formidable  that  I  actually  hes- 
itated to  touch  her,  but  found  her  gentle  and  caressing,  beyond 
even  the  habit  of  cats ;  she  seemed  more  sympathetic  and  human, 
instead  of  less  so,  which  surprised  me.  But  the  chief  beauty 
was  in  the  hair  which  I  found  to  be  very  long  and  silken,  with  a 
softness  such  as  I  have  rarely  felt  in  any  quadruped,  except  at  a 
very  early  age.  This  characteristic  attains  its  greatest  perfection 
in  the  tail,  which  does  not  in  the  least  remind  one  of  a  cat's,  but 
is  as  bushy  and  ornamental  as  a  squirrel's — broad,  and  waving 
and  graceful.  I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  the  raccoon,  though  I 
have  seen  it  alive ;  but  it  seems  a  remarkable  and  interesting  cir- 
cumstance that  a  hybrid  should  have  a  softness  and  silkiness  of 
coat  beyond  that  of  either  progenitor. 

The  owner  has  had  this  beautiful  animal  but  a  few  weeks,  and 
had  the  elder  specimen  of  the  same  race  but  a  day.  He  says 
that  this  one  is  ordinarily  quite  gentle  and  docile ;  but  that,  on 
one  occasion,  being  taken  up  by  the  tail,  she  turned  upon  the  ag- 
gressor with  a  fhry  far  beyond  that  of  a  common  cat.  She  also 
never  retreats  before  a  dog,  and  the  dog  usually  retires.  She 
feeds  on  milk  and  meat,  like  a  cat ;  but  has  never  yet  caught  a 
mouse,  perhaps  for  want  of  opportunity.  She  is  peculiarly  noc- 
turnal in  her  habits ;  is  quite  drowsy  by  day  (which  I  also  noticed) 
but  becomes  playful  at  night,  and  is  always  found  rambling  about 
the  large  shop  in  which  she  is  confined. 

Mr.  Dunbar  states  that  the  other  specimen  of  this  breed,  which 
he  previously  owned,  resembled  this  one  in  color  and  shape,  but 
not  in  the  length  of  hair,  haidng  more  resemblance  in  that  respect 
to  the  common  cat.  It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  different  offspring  of  this  strange  union.  I  was  unable  to 
ascertain  which  of  the  parents — cat  or  raccoon — was  the  female ; 
nor  could  I  obtain  the  name  of  the  person  in  China,  Maine,  be- 
neath whose  roof  these  singular  hybrids  were  produced.  Possibly, 
you  may  have  some  correspondent  in  that  locality  who  could  give 
more  accurate  information.  If  it  were  possible  to  overcome,  in 
this  case,  the  ordinary  infertility  of  hybrids,  I  am  confident  that 
there  would  be  quite  a  demand  for  animals  of  this  breed,  for  their 
beauty  alone. — T.  W.  Higoinson,  Newport^  R.  1. 
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We  give  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  Uig- 
ginson :  — 

"Dear  Sir; — your  favor  was  received  on  Wednesday  night  and 
Thursday  morning  I  went  over  to  Taunton  to  see  the  cat.  It  is 
certainly  a  hybrid  and  I  am  very  confident  Mr.  Dunbar  is  right  in 
believing  it  to  be  a  cross  of  the  raccoon  and  cat.  1st.  Its  tail  in 
markings  and  bushiness  is  strongly  coon,  as  well  as  the  markings 
of  its  fore  and  hind  legs  and  paws.  2d.  Its  walking  gait  particu- 
larly in  the  handling  of  its  hind  legs  is  purely  coon.  3d.  Its  dispo- 
sition is  astonishingly  wild  intermingled  with  tame.  4tli.  I  un- 
derstood Mr.  Dunbar  that  his  brother-in-law  brought  the  creature 
f^om  China,  Maine,  and  was  assured  by  the  man  of  whom  he  ob- 
tained it,  that  it  was  an  intentional  hybrid  of  the  coon  and  cat, 
and  not  accidental,  which  to  my  mind  makes  it  much  more  proba- 
ble. Mr.  Dunbar  promised  to  get  the  name  of  the  original  owner, 
and  also  to  let  me  have  the  cat  to  stuff,  if  it  should  happen  to  die. 
He  has  also  sent  for  a  male  hybrid,  and  if  he  gets  it  will  inform 
me.  This  cat  will  soon  have  kittens,  and  as  I  am  frequently  in 
Taunton,  I  shall  follow  up  the  enquiry  with  interest.  Thanking 
you  for  drawing  my  attention  to  the  queer  specimen,  an<l  promis- 
es to  give  you  farther  information  as  fast  as  I  obtain  any 

I  am,  Yours  respectflilly, 

J.  W.  P.  Jenks." 

ORNirnoLOGiCAL  Notes  from  Maine. — Mr.  G.  A.  Boardman 
of  Calais,  Me.,  writes  us  that  he  has  a  Florida  Gallinule,  Gallinuhi 
gaJeata^  that  was  shot  near  Calais  this  last  spring.  Also  a  black 
Golden-winged  Woodpecker,  Colaptes  auraius,  black  as  a  graekle 
and  breeding  with  a  woodpecker  of  the  usual  color.  An  albino  of 
the  Little  Black-headed  Duck,  FuUx  affinis^  has  also  been  added  to 
his  collection,  and  he  found  a  pair  of  Red-headed  Ducks,  Aythya 
Americana^  breeding  near  Calais.  This  is  the  first  time  he  has 
found  the  Red-head  in  summer. 

A  New  Species  of  Alligator. — Dr.  Schulte-Buckow,  who  has 
travelled  extensively  in  South  America,  gives  in  the  New  York 
"Zeitung"  an  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of  the  alligators. 
He  discovered  a  new  species,  which  has  been  described  by  Prof. 
E.  D.  Cope  under  the  name  of  Prosuchus  fuscxis. 

The  Duck  Hawk.  —  Mr.  William  Jar\'is  of  Hanover,  N.  H., 
wi-ites  us  that  he  found  the  nest  of  a  Duck  Hawk  on  Eagle  Clifl', 
near  the  Profile  House,  Franconia  Notch,  last  summer.  The 
young  were  able  to  fly  fVom  the  nest,  which  was  made  of  a  few  dr}- 
sticks  placed  round  a  slight  hollow  on  a  shelf  of  the  cliff. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The  Flattest  Tibia  on  Record. —  In  the  Fourth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American  Archseology  and  Eth- 
nology (1871),  reference  is  made  (pp.  21,  22,)  to  a  certain 
tibia  obtained  by  me  with  other  similar  relics,  in  1869,  ft'om  an 
ancient  mound  on  the  River  Rouge  in  Michigan.  It  is  mentioned 
as  the  most  extreme  case  of  the  flattening  of  this  bone,  the  trans- 
verse being  only  0.48  of  the  fore  and  aft  diameter.  Tibiae  from 
mounds  in  other  parts  of  the  country  give  the  extent  of  this  flat- 
tening as  0.60;  and  in  the  '^most  marked  case  mentioned  by 
Broca,  viz.,  in  the  old  man  from  Cro-Magnon"  (France),  it  was 
0.60. — But  I  have  lately  met  with  several  cases  presenting  this 
flatness  in  even  a  greater  extreme ;  and  I  have  now  in  my  posses- 
sion two  tibiie,  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  taken  from  a  mound 
on  the  Detroit  River,  in  one  of  which  the  short  is  0.42  of  the  long 
diameter,  and  in  the  other  only  0.40.  This  last,  therefore,  may  be 
considered  as  the  flattest  tibia  on  record.  In  both,  the  bone  is 
curved,  being  remarkably  convex  forwards.  A  large  amount  of 
the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  ancient  mound-builders  was  As- 
sociated with  these  bones,  which  were  selected  from  among  the 
remains  of  eleven  human  bodies.  Some  of  these  relics  give  evi- 
dence of  the  identity  of  this  race  with  those  of  the  "ancient 
miners"  of  Lake  Superior,  or,  at  least,  of  their  intercourse ;  others 
give  evidence  of  traffic  with  the  southern  races — perhaps  along 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In  all  of  the  mounds  along  the  Detroit  River 
and  its  tributary  the  River  Rouge,  I  flnd  a  large  majority  of  the 
tibise  presenting  this  flattening.  This  appears  to  be  an  exception 
to  the  facts  as  noted  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  the  flat- 
tening has  been  estimated  as  pertaining  to  "  only  about  one-third 
of  all  the  individuals  observed."  Here  a  tibia  not  flattened  is 
the  exception.  And  I  would  ftirthcr  state  that  where  this  bone  is 
found  approximating  to  the  equilateral,  it  is  manifestly  of  subse- 
quent burial,  and  of  much  later  date.  This  region,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Detroit  and  Rouge  rivers,  was  known  formerly  as  "  the  Par- 
adise of  the  Indians,"  and  they  evidently  congregated  here  in 
large  numbers. 

Prof.  Wyman's  interesting  comparison  of  the  mound-builders 
with  the  ancient  races  of  Europe,  in  which  the  flattening  of  the 
tibia  was  one  of  the  peculiarities,  as  also  his  allusions  to  the  same 
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characteristic  in  the  corresponding  bones  of  the  ape,  will  not  fail 
to  receive  attention.  He  says — "  In  some  of  the  tibiae  the  amount 
of  flattening  surpasses  that  of  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee,  in  each 
of  which  we  found  the  short  0.G7  of  the  long  diameter,  while  in 
the  tibia  from  Michigan  it  was  only  0.48."  Similar  comparisons 
of  the  other  bones,  particularly  of  a  large  number  of  crania  and 
of  the  pelvis,  are  equally  suggestive,  and  render  this  one  of  the 
most  valuable  6f  the  reports  issued  by  the  trustees. — Henry  Gil- 
man,  Detroit^  Michigan. 

The  Tanis  Stone:  A  New  Trilingual. — A  trilingual  stone 
recently  discovered  in  excavations  made  at  Tanis,  on  the  eastern 
or  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  has  been  deposited  in  the  Museum 
of  Egyptian  antiquities  at  Cairo.  It  is  a  perfect  stela,  about  six 
feet  high,  two  and  a  half  feet  broad,  and  a  foot  thick,  the  summit 
arched.  The  inscriptions  cover  one  entire  face  and  most  of  one 
side ;  hierogljrphics  occupy  about  three-fifths  (the  upper  portion) 
of  the  face,  the  Greek  version  the  remainder,  while  the  Demotic 
translation  covers  scarcely  more  than  two-thirds  (the  upper  part) 
of  the  left  side.  The  letters  are  small,  closely  crowded,  and  all 
perfect  and  sharply  cut,  the  stone  not  having  been  defaced  in  the 
slightest  degree  ;  in  the  extent  and  perfection  of  the  inscriptions, 
it  is,  therefore,  much  superior  to  the  "Rosetta  stone."  Plaster 
casts  of  the  Tanis  stone  have  recently  been  taken,  and  copies 
sent  to  the  museums  of  London  and  Berlin  ;  and  through  the  in- 
tercession of  the  American  consul.  Col.  Butler,  at  the  instance  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Lansing,  one  of  the  American  missionaries  stationed  at 
Cairo,  a  copy  is  now  preparing  for  Monmouth  College,  in  Illinois. 
—  S.  H.  Scudder. 

GEOLOGY. 

Remarks  on  Fossil  Vertebrates  from  Wyoming. — Prof.  Leidy 
remarked  that  the  collection  of  fossils  presented  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Science,  August  8,  by  Drs. 
J.  Van  A.  Carter  and  Joseph  K.  Corson  were  of  unusual  inter- 
est. They  consist  of  remains  mainly  of  turtles,  with  those  of 
mammals  and  crocodiles,  and  were  obtained  from  the  Tertiarj- 
deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Bridger,  Wyoming  Territory. 

The  great  abundance  of  remains  of  turtles,  of  many  species 
and  genera,  of  fresh-water  and  terrestrial  habit,  obtained  in  Wy- 
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oming,  indicates  this  region  to  have  swarmed  with  these  ani- 
mals during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Tertiary  period.  Crocodiles 
and  lacertian  reptiles  were  likewise  numerous.  The  many  mam- 
malian remains  found  in  association  with  the  reptilian  fossils 
mainly  belong  to  tapiroid  and  carnivorous  animals. 

The  Wyoming  Tertiary  fauna  presents  a  remarkable  contrast 
with  the  later  faunse  of  the  Mauvaises  Terres  of  White  River,  Da- 
kota, and  of  the  Niobrara  River,  Nebraska.  Among  the  large  num-  * 
ber  of  fossils  from  these  two  localities,  rich  in  evidence  of 
mammalian  life,  there  occur  the  remains  of  a  single  species  of  tur- 
tle in  each,  and  none  of  crocodiles  or  other  reptiles. 

Dr.  Carter's  collection,  besides  containing  remains  of  Triwiyx 
guttatus^  Emys  Jeanesianus^  E.  Haydeni  and  E.  StevensoniantiSj 
and  BcBna  arenosa,  also  adds  two  new  turtles  to  the  list.  One 
of  these  is  a  species  of  Emys  of  the  largest  size,  and  exceeds 
any  now  living.  The  carapace  has  measured  about  two  feet  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  the  sternum  about  two  feet.  In  honor  of  its 
discoverer,  it  may  be  named  Emys  Carteri. 

The  first  and  second  vertebral  plates  of  this  species  present  an 
unusual,  perhaps  an  anomalous  appearance.  The  first  is  four 
inches  long,  and  clavate  in  shape  with  the  narrow  part  foremost. 
The  second  is  two  and  one-fourth  inches  long,  and  presents  the 
usual  hexagonal  form  reversed.  The  third  plate,  a  little  longer, 
is  quadrate  with  convex  sides.  The  first  vertebral  scute  is  vase- 
like in  outline,  five  and  one-half  inches  long,  two  and  three-fourths 
inches  wide  in  ft'ont,  four  and  three-fourths  inches  near  the  middle, 
and  three  and  one-half  inches  at  the  back  border.  The  second 
scute,  of  the  ordinary  form,  is  five  inches  long,  and  four  inches 
wide. 

The  second  turtle  belongs  to  the  recently  characterized  genus 
Bcena^  but  is  considerably  larger  than  its  associated  species  which 
have  been  described.  The  shell  in  its  complete  condition,  has 
been  upwards  of  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is  seven  inches 
and  a  half  high.  The  sternum  is  fiat,  and  about  fifteen  inches 
long.  Its  pedicels  ascend  at  an  angle  of  about  45^  and  are  seven 
inches  and  a  half  broad.  As  in  the  living  Dermatemys,  and  the 
sea  turtles,  they  are  covered  with  large  scutes,  four  in  nuiober,  as 
in  Bcena  arenosa.  The  intermediate  vertebral  scutes  are  longer 
than  broad — the  third  being  four  inches  long,  and  three  and  one- 
half  inches  wide.    A  peculiarity  of  the  species  is  the  undulating 
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manner  in  which  the  costal  scutes  join  the  marginal  scutes,  and 
the  sternal  scutes  one  another.  The  8i)ecies  ma}'  be  named  BcFna 
undiUa. 

Dr.  Carter's  collection  also  contains  some  fragments  of  bones 
of  a  large  mammal,  which  are  so  mutilated  as  to  be  hardly  char- 
acteristic. A  Jaw  fragment  among  them,  with  the  retained  fVag- 
ments  of  the  true  molars,  would  appear  to  indicate  a  species  of 
Palceosyops  much  larger  than  P.  pcUudosua,  In  absence  of  other 
evidence,  it  might  be  viewed  as  a  species  of  this  genus,  under  the 
name  of  P.  major.  The  true  molars  occupied  a  space  of  four  and 
a  half  inches.  The  last  molar  measured  an  inch  and  seven- 
eighths  fore  and  aft,  and  an  inch  transversely  in  front. 

Dr.  Carter  had  also  sent  some  fossils  to  Prof.  Leidy,  among 
which  were  portions  of  jaws,  with  nearly  full  series  of  teeth  of 
Hyrachyiis  agrarius.  Tliis  animal  is  related  to  the  Tapir,  H\Ta- 
codon  and  Lophiodon.  The  formula  of  its  dentition,  is  the  same 
as  in  Ilyracodon :  seven  molars,  one  canine,  and  three  incisors. 
Tlie  true  molars  are  like  those  of  Lophiodon,  except  that  the  last 
lower  one  has  a  bi-lobed  instead  of  a  triple-lobed  prown.  Appar- 
ently the  same  animal  has  been  indicated  by  l^of.  Marsh,  uuder 
the  name  of  Lophiodon  Bairdianus.  A  fragment  of  a  lower  jaw 
containing  the  last  premolar,  and  the  first  true  molar,  indicates 
a  larger  species  of  Hyrachyus^  which  may  be  named  //.  eximius. 
The  crown  of  the  last  premolar  is  seven  and  one-fourth  lines  an- 
tero-postcriorly,  and  five  and  one-half  transversely.  The  true 
molar  has  measured  about  eight  and  one-half  lines,  fore  and  aft, 
and  six  lines  transversely.  The  depth  of  the  jaw  fVagment  below 
the  true  molar  is  over  an  inch  and  a  half. 

Another  fossil  is  a  mutilated  incisor,  indicating  a  species  of 
TrogosHS  rather  more  than  half  the  size  of  T.  castoridens,  which 
may  be  named  T.  vetvlus. 

A  femur  of  PalcPA>8yop8  jxiJudosns  in  the  collection,  exhibits  the 
third  trochanter,  characteristic  of  the  unequal-toed  pachyderms. 
The  astragalus  of  this  animal  almost  rei>eats  that  of  the  living 
tapirs. 

Among  the  remains  of  Dr.  Corson's  collection,  there  is  the 
greater  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  a  large  crocodile,  but  too  much 
broken  to  attempt  to  give  an  opinion  in  regard  to  its  specific  char- 
acter, until  it  is  in  some  degree  mended  or  restored. 


NOTES. 


William  Blackmore,  Esq.,  the  munificent  founder  of  the 
^'Blaekmore  Museum,"  in  his  native  town  of  Salisbury,  England, 
(which  we  are  authorized  by  Mr.  Squier  in  saying  is  the  finest 
illustration  of  that  part  of  "prehistoric"  archaeology  denominated 
the  "Stone-age"  in  the  world)  is  anxious  to  obtain  all  possible  in- 
formation regarding  the  range  of  the  buffalo  at  the  time  of  the 
settlement  of  this  country.  Mr.  Blackmore  purchased  from  Dr. 
Davis  his  portion  of  the  antiquities  of  the  west  which  formed  the 
basis  of  the  first  volume  of  the  "Smithsonian  Contributions." 
Any  information  on  the  points  indicated  above,  if  sent  to  the  care 
of  Mr.  E.  G.  Squier,  135  East  35th  St.,  New  York,  or  communi- 
cated to  this  magazine,  will  be  highly  appreciated. 

Prof.  Albert  N.  Prentiss  of  Cornell  University  has  taken  the 
first  Walker  prize  oflfered  by  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  His- 
tory. The  subject  was  "The  Mode  of  Natural  Distribution  of 
Plants  over  the  Surface  of  the  Earth." 

The  veteran  Herpetologist  and  Ichthyologist  of  America,  Dr. 
John  E.  Holbrook  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  died  at  Norfolk  of  apoplexy 
on  Sept.  8th,  aged  seventy-six  years,  eight  months.  Dr.  Holbrook's 
principal  publications  were  the  Herpetology  of  North  America^  in 
four  quarto  volumes  containing  descriptions  and  colored  figures  of 
all  the  North  American  Reptiles  known  at  the  time,  and  the  IcTi- 
thyology  of  South  Carolina  in  similar  style.  The  former  work 
went  through  two  editions  and  is  to  this  day  the  basis  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  reptiles  of  this  country.  Of  the  latter  work  only 
one  volume  was  published,  as  the  war  prevented  its  completion  by 
the  state  of  South  Carolina,  though  we  have  certain  knowledge 
that  the  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  concluding  volume  were 
in  an  advanced  state,  if  not  even  ready  for  the  press  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war. 

Mr.  S.  I.  Smith,  Assistant  in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  has 
been  appointed  State  Entomologist  of  Connecticut. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  McNiel  proposes  to  make  another  expedition  (the 
fourth)  to  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Central  America.  He  will  leave 
New  York  about  the  first  of  December  and  solicits  orders  for  spec- 
imens in  all  departments.     His  address  is  Binghamton,  N.  T. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year  Dr.  William  Stimpson  and 
others  explored  the  bottom  of  Lake  Michigan  at  great  depths  with 
the  dredge,  and  with  the  most  gratifying  success.  We  learn  that 
Mr.  S.  I.  Smith,  zoological  assistant  of  the  ShefiScld  Scientific 
School  has  been  dredging  during  the  past  summer  in  the  deepest 
parts  of  Lake  Superior. 

Professor  Henry  recently,  in  a  few  remarks  before  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences,  presented  the  results  of  the  mcterological 
observations  which  have  been  made  and  collected  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  The  paper  will  soon  be  published.  The  rain- 
fall of  the  United  States  comes  fVom  three  different  quarters,  the 
Atlantic,  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific.  Perhaps  the  largest 
comes  fVom  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  bottom,  as  we  term  it,  of  the 
trade  wind.  Although  nothing  appears  more  irregular  than  the 
rains  in  the  Eastern  States,  a  long  series  of  observations  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  they  are  very  regular. 

The  speaker  explained  briefly  the  law  controlling  the  movement 
and  precipitation  of  vapors,  and  exhibited  several  charts,  showing 
on  what  months  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  rainfall  were  ob- 
served to  occur  in  different  localities  and  upon  different  areas. 

He  also  displayed  a  number  of  the  latest  compiled  charts,  show- 
ing by  graduated  colors  the  comparative  amount  of  the  rainfall  in 
various  localities.  He  explained  the  fact  of  the  rainfall  being 
wholly  absent  in  California  in  summer. 

In  Florida  the  rainfall  was  light  in  winter  and  heavy  in  summer, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  in  winter  the  trade  wind  which  brought  the 
rain  took  its  course  more  to  the  southward.  The  temperature  of 
Sitka  was  about  seventeen  degrees  warmer  than  it  would  other- 
wise be  fVom  the  influence  of  the  summer  trade  winds. 

In  connection  with  the  present  condition  of  science,  Professor 
Henry  enlarged  on  the  reasons  why  wealthy  men  should  give  lib- 
erally to  the  cause.  Large  donations  had  been  made  to  the  cause 
of  education,  while  science  was  nearly  neglected.  This  should 
not  be.  Education  is  merely  the  difi\ision  of  knowledge  already 
gained.    The  Chinese  are  highly  educated,  but  they  lack  science, 
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and  are  therefore  non-progressive.  Science  seeks  constantly  to 
add  something  to  the  general  Aind. 

No  civilization  is  possible  without  a  concentration  of  power. 
The  ancients  had  their  power  in  slaves.  The  pyramids  were  built 
by  slave  labor.  Athens  had  four  hundred  thousand  slaves  and 
twenty  thousand  masters.  The  civilization  of  those  days  was 
supported  by  the  brute  forces  of  man.  The  civilization  of  to-day 
is  supported  by  the  brute  forces  of  nature.  The  latent  force  of 
the  coal  puts  the  life  of  a  thousand  horses  into  an  engine.  One 
ton  of  our  best  anthracite  coal  burned  in  one  of  our  best  engines, 
is  estimated  as  being  equal  to  two  years  of  labor  of  an  able 
bodied  slave,  working  ten  hours  a  day ;  and  counting  thirty  years 
for  his  life,  fifteen  tons  of  coal  would  be  equal  to  the  life  of  an 
able-bodied  slave. 

It  is  in  the  farther  utilization  of  these  brute  forces  of  nature 
that  the  fortunes  of  our  wealthy  men  lie.  When  men  of  intelli- 
gence understand  that  their  fortunes  depend  on  the  advancement 
of  science,  they  will  be  induced  to  give  a  small  portion  of  their 
wealth  to  this  end.  Science  seeks  to  enlarge  knowledge.  No 
name  has  gained  higher  honor  than  that  of  James  Smithson,  for 
the  donation  on  which  the  Smithsonian  Institution  was  founded. 
The  only  man  who  has  followed  his  example  is  Professor  Bache 
of  the  Coast  Survey. 

Scientific  men  should  endeavor  to  impress  on  the  wealthy  that 
their  interest  lies  in  the  advancement  of  science  as  well  as  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  already  gained. 

Professor  Henry  referred  to  his  recent  visit  to  Europe  and  to 
the  rapid  strides  which  science  was  making  in  England,  and  attrib- 
uted it  to  the  advantages  which  are  given  to  those  men  who  are 
pioneers  in  original  discoveries. 

A  great  degree  of  success  has  attended  the  researches  carried 
on  by  Prof.  Baird,  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  at  Wood's 
Hole,  Mass.,  during  the  past  season  f^om  June  till  October.  He 
has  called  to  his  aid  several  naturalists,  and  by  their  united  exer- 
tions much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
fishes  and  the  invertebrate  animals  which  form  their  food.  The 
fishes  have  been  collected  in  large  numbers,  and  will  be  worked  up 
by  Prof.  Gill.  Over  two  hundred  photographs  of  fishes  from  life 
have  been  taken,  including  sharks  and  rays  in  different  stages  of 
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development,  affording  rich  material  for  illastration.  Dredging 
parties  have  gone  out  in  every  direction  within  a  radius  of  thirty  or 
forty  miles,  and  an  immense  amount  of  material,  including  man}' 
new  forms  and  others  not  before  known  to  exist  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  has  been  accumulated.  Among  the  more  interest- 
ing discoveries  are  two  Pteropods  (CaxxAina  tridentata  and  Clio 
acicidus)  not  previously  known  upon  our  coast.  The  invertebrates 
will  form  the  subject  of  an  elal)orate  report  with  numerous  plates, 
by  Prof.  Verrill  and  Mr.  S.  I.  Smith.  Among  the  fishes,  sixteen 
species,  new  to  the  state,  have  been  obtained  and  much  informa- 
tion collected  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  food  and  rates  of  growth 
of  the  species  used  as  food.  We  hope  in  subsequent  numliers  of 
this  journal  to  give  farther  information  as  to  the  scientific  results 
of  the  commission. 

Among  the  visitors  to  Wood's  Hole  taking  part  more  or  less  in 
the  exploration  of  the  commission  were  Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill,  Prof. 
D.  C.  Eaton,  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney,  Mr.  S.  I.  Smith,  Prof.  W.  II. 
Brewer,  Prof.  Todd,  and  Mr.  Thatcher  of  New  Haven ;  Prof.  A. 
Hyatt  and  Col.  Theo.  Lyman  of  Boston ;  Prof.  Jj.  Agassiz,  Dr. 
Farlow  and  Mr.  Whitney  of  Cambridge ;  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard  of 
Salem,  Mr.  J.  Gwyn  Jeffreys  of  London  ;  Prof.  Gill,  Dr.  Palmer, 
and  Mr.  Rockwell  of  Washington,  etc. 

We  learn  from  the  "Academy"  that  the  British  Government 
has  expressed  its  willingness  to  support  Dr.  Carpenter's  scheme  of 
prosecuting  deep  sea  explorations  throughout  the  Atlantic,  Indian, 
Southern  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

Under  the  title  of  "An  Early  Hero  of  the  Pacific"  "The  Over- 
land Monthly"  for  August  has  a  very  readable  account  of  the  life 
of  David  Douglas,  the  botanist,  during  the  ten  years,  lH24-;^4, 
he  passed  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

A  new  edition,  the  third,  of  "  Griffith  and  Henfh»y's  Micro- 
graphic  Dictionary"  has  just  commenced  passing  through  the 
press.  John  Van  Voorst  publishes  it  at  No.  1  Patenioster  Row, 
London,  at  2s.  6d.  per  part. — R.  H.  W. 

The  French  "  Cosmos,"  one  of  our  most  valued  exchanges  before 
the  late  war,  has  reappeared  under  the  title  of  "  La  France  Scien- 
tifique."  The  first  number  appeared  Sept.  10th.  Victor  Meunier 
is  the  editor. 
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THE  CHICAGO  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES. 

Wk  take  advantage  of  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  this  number  of 
the  Naturaust,  occasioned  by  our  '*  Association  Number"  to  place  on 
record  the  great  loss  which  science  has  met  with  in  the  destruction  of  the 
building  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences  with  all  its  valuable  col- 
lections and  library,  during  the  great  fire  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  October. 
We  had  visited  the  Academy  in  August  and  had  been  ftiUy  impressed  with 
the  value  of  its  splendid  collections,  and  while  watching  the  telegraphic 
reports  of  the  fire  had  hoped  that  these  would  at  least  be  spared  the  fate 
that  once  before  had  befallen  the  Academy,  but  the  receipt  of  letters,  of 
which  we  give  abstracts  below,  showed  that  our  hopes  were  doomed  to 
disappointment. 

CUICAQO,  Oct.  10, 1871. 
"  Among  the  other  buildings  involved,  was  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences.  It 
was  considered  fire-proof;  bnt,  in  the  fiery  ftimuce,  its  iron  shatters  warped  like  paste- 
board, and  let  in  the  devouring  element,  and  a  precious  morsel  it  lapped  up.  There 
were  the  greater  portion  of  the  invertebrata  collected  by  numerous  explorers  and  in 
distant  oceans,  originally  deposited  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  but  transferred 
here  for  especial  study  and  description  by  Dr.  Stimpson ;  the  collection  of  mammals 
and  birds  made  by  Dr.  Vaille,  which  cost  him  years  of  labor  and  travel;  two  skeletons 
of  the  mastodon;  the  collections  of  Kennicott  in  the  Arctic  region;  of  Stimpson  on 
the  Florida  reefs  and  the  Gulf  Coast;  the  Cooper  collection  of  shells,  purchased  by 
George  Walker;  an  interesting  series  of  implements  in  pottery  and  lava— the  work  of 
a  prehistoric  race— exhumed  at  San  Jose,  Mexico,  presented  by  J.  Y.  Scammon;  a 
large  collection  of  minerals,  rich  In  crystalline  forms,  which  was  secured  through  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Chesboro;  an  extensive  suite  of  the  coals  and  iron  ores  of  the 
Northwest,  and  other  objects  of  natural  history.  The  Academy  had  become  the  re- 
sort  for  Scientific  men  desirous  of  studying  not  only  the  natural  history  of  the  North- 
west, but  of  the  whole  country.  Dr.  Stimpson's  MSS.  relating  to  the  m vertebrates  col- 
lected on  the  Japan  Expedition,  illustrated  by  numerous  drawings  —  the  labor  of  years, 
and  ready  for  publication— were  also  consumed.  But  a  short  time  ago  Mr.  J.  Gwyn 
Jeffreys  spent  several  days  in  examining  our  collections  in  reference  to  deep  sea 
dredgings.  But  all  are  gone.  The  patrons  through  whose  munificence  the  Academy 
w:i8  built  up  have  shared  in  the  general  calamity.  Many  of  the  specimens  cannot  be 
replaced ;  but  when  the  Academy  shall  arise  like  a  Phmnix  flrom  its  ashes  is  a  matter 
of  doubt.  The  present  is  not  a  time  for  consultation  while  the  embers  are  yet  alive, 
and  while  the  smoke  is  yet  ascending.'*- J.  W.  Foster. 

Chicago,  Oct.  18. 

**  Please  stop  the  sale  of  the  books  and  papers  in  the  agency.  We  have  not  a  copy 
left  of  any  of  them.  The  Academy  building  and  everything  In  it  was  utterly  destroyed 
—not  a  scrap  of  paper  or  a  specimen  saved.  My  own  books,  collections,  MSS.  and 
drawings  -twenty  years'  work  all  gone ! "— Wm.  Stimpson. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Essex  Institute  held  Oct.  IGth,  the  president,  Dr. 
Wheatland,  read  short  sketches  of  the  Chicago  Histoiucal  Sociisty  and 
Chicago  Academy  of  Scibncks.  From  the  latter  we  abstract  the  fol- 
lowing:—  In  1856  the  formation  of  a  society  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  was  proposed,  and  in  the  following  year  the  Chicago 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  was  organized.  A  room  was  taken  and  a 
museum  commenced,  but  owing  to  the  financial  crash  that  came  upon  the 
country,  very  little  was  done  until  the  year  1859,  when  it  was  organized 
as  a  corporation  under  the  title  of  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Sciences.  In 
1862  the  lamented  Kennicott  returned  from  his  three  years'  exploration  in 
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the  Arctic  re^ou9,  richly  laden  witli  specimens,  n  part  of  wlilcii  were  to 
bvconie  the  property  of  the  Academy.  In  the  nlntiT  of  I8C3-J  luli  uuta^ 
vraa  taken  of  Prof.  Agassis'  visit  lo  Chicago  to  gain  bis  opinion  of  the 
valne  of  the  collections  aecnred  )>;  Mr.  Kcnnlcott.  Hia  endorsement  of 
Mr.  Kenulcott's  trorh,  and  his  urg'ing  the  importance  of  the  formatlou  of 
a  great  museum  Id  the  XorlhwcBt  won  bo  Htrong  an  Incentive  rhat  money 
wa:j  at  once  sccnred  (a  large  sum  being  given  nt  nn  Iroprompla  mceilng, 
afterwards  greatly  increased  by  the  efforta  of  Mr.  Scammon)  and  Ibe 
funds  placed  In  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the  fUrmatlon  of  a  Museum  of 
which  Mr.  Kennlcott  was  sppolutcd  Director.  Id  1863  Mr.  KennlcotI,  iu 
order  to  add  to  the  inal«rlals  of  the  miiaeDm,  sccepted  the  appointment  on 
the  Ituaslan  American  Telegraph  Survey.  Prom  this  Ut-fhted  expedition 
lie  never  returned.  At  this  tlm«  the  charge  of  the  museum  nas  glvcD  to 
Dr.  StImpsoQ.  On  June  T,  iSGG,  u  large  part  of  the  collectlou  of  over  forty 
thousand  specimens,  and  all  the  plates  for  the  first  part  of  the  "  Transac- 
tions" were  destroyed  by  lire.  Soon  afterwards  the  test  of  the  Bume 
volume  while  In  the  bands  of  the  printer  met  the  same  fate.  The  Acad- 
emy however  started  forward  with  renewed  vigor,  and  erected  wliat  la 
any  ordinary  Are  wonld  have  been  a  Are  proof  building.  Its  collection* 
and  library  i^ere  rapidly  increased,  until,  at  the  date  of  the  present  cB- 
lamlty  it  bad  within  its  walls  one  of  the,  In  many  respects,  most  valuable 
collections  In  the  country,  including  the  larger  part  of  the  Crustacea  and 
other  Invertebrates  belonging  to  the  Government  aud  Smithsonian  collec- 
tions, and  the  crustaceans  dredged  by  Pourtales,  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  Academy  for  Dr.  Stiinpson  to  describe.  The  State  collection  of  In- 
sects made  by  the  late  Mr.  Walsh,  had  also  been  depoRited  at  the  Academy. 

The  Academy  had  published  Its  Qrst  volume  of  "Transactions"  and 
forty-eight  pages  of  ila  ■'  Proceedings."  The  second  volume  of  "  Trans- 
actions "  was  in  a  forward  condllion,  and  many  pages  stereotyped  and 
several  plates  printed  and  stored  at  the  Acadumy. 

After  remarks  on  the  great  loss  which  science  had  met.  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  character  of  the  collections  detiiroycd,  Mr.  F.  W.  Puinani, 
vice  presidcuC  of  natural  history,  otTc red  the  following  Itesolutlons.  which 
were  seconded  with  xemarks  by  Drs.  BoUeg  and  Morse,  the  president  nnd 
Others,  and  unanimously  passed. 

Hmolved.  That  the  Baacx  laititnte  tondors  iU  BympnUir  In  Un  iltler  imvlrtj.  the 
Cmi-AUO  ACAUSHV  or  BCIUi^Cbs.  In  licr  mcod.I  innl  b;  IJie.  lu  »lil<:h  elie  lot  loM 
not  only  her  baildlDgii.  but  all  ber  speclmcna.  books  «n>l  )>iibllnilianii, 

Acfolnvl.  ThHt  tbe  Inslllale  bEreb;  promlsga  tu  runileb  suah  or  Its  |>»blle«li<inii  an 
the  Chlrajo  Acnacmj-  if  Svlencu  may  deslro.  and  to  reniler  tunh  other  «ii«li>tnncc  0* 
poBBtbln  in  the  eirortf  uf  tho  Aemlomy  lo  arlM  (br  n  Kraad  time  rrom  the  atfaes. 

May  we  not.  as  editont  of  the  NATiniAueT,  make  a  RpcclaJ  appeal,  at 
this  hour  of  generous  free  oBl-rlngs  to  the  suftbrlng  people  of  Chk-ngo. 
and  a!^k  fur  aid  and  sympathy  for  the  Academy  of  Sciences  that  was  do- 
ing so  much  for  the  cause  of  edacatlon  In  the  great  Korthwcst.  Can  we 
not  hope,  even  though  bu  much  Is  yet  to  be  done  for  Ihc  homeless  of  the 
great  city,  and  the  other  towns  that  have  been  eimultaaeonsly  devastated 
by  lire,  that  the  frienda  of  science  will  aid  all  they  can  in  giving  encoQr- 
BgemoDt  to  the  members  of  the  Academy  In  this  severe  trialF 
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■nj  speolss  of  North  American  bird*  oan  be  readJI);  Identided  mUioui  urevloni  knowl- 
... 1-  — 1.1.-1 —  ■..! -emarj.   Tbe  book  will  be  illustrateu  wfUi  several  hon- 


a  upon  'FlowerlesB  rlanli,' [he 
3D  Kire  me  any  more  of  a  rtBeerliiiiiin  ' 
bsd  a  fungua  in  r  ' — ■-  -■  "--  - — 


a  bank  at  Ibe  ft 


"In  Lbe  NATT7SALIIT  tm  AOBiut,  ISiO.  In  U..  . 
writer  epoaks  of  a  vpeclea  of  Clathrns.    Cnn  foo  i 

ll  ?    For  two  TSari.  at  long  intervals,  we  bB*e  bnd 

nnr  hiii»e.  wbich  I  tblok  muel  be  Ihla  (JIaEhnia.  We  do  um  peiu«i>d  »  uuui  ub  nnaee- 
Jatence.  Then  we  dl|  it  op  and  bomit;  and,  faJlowInK 
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We  here  rofetred  tlie  matter  to  a  well-known  botaniut,  wbo  lends  the  foUowlDfi 
reply; 

"  If  tbe  Aingns  to  which  yon  refer  be  a  Clathraa,  It  iiegins  its  growth  as  ■  rounded, 
Peahy  cell.  whlEh  it  maturity  bnrsts  anil  dlaclosea  a  maae  of  son,  red  matter,  hnring  a 
□et-llkeforra.wlthananseaua  odor.  This  fleshy  mass  emits  an  Inoonceliable  qnnngty 
of  aporea.  at  the  generallTe  dnal  of  Ringl  ia  termed.  It  Is  utterly  Impoaaible  to  ermll- 
Gate  the  plant  IVom  auy  apot  where  It  hna  once  distributed  its  lyult.  for  the  rcaann  that 
out  af  theae  mllllan  or  reproductive  geme,  some  must  inavltably  escape  any  deeti'ua- 
Utb  Bganof.  1  Uatc  known  single  (Uugl  to  appear  in  places  neyer  befOt«  deleeted.  nod 
then  diaaupenr  fDr  years.  Tbesa  apoiva  are  so  minute  that  they  float  In  Ih  o  air  like 
dust,  are  uome  on  the  peraolaling  water  beneath  the  soil,  and  are  smvad  abroad  by  eo 
.  manr  natural  convvyuioes  that  Ihi-'r  destmetion  ia  impoaelbte.  They  do  not  alwnya 
reappear.  Years  may  puss  without  their  Focnrrence,  and  then  suddenly,  on-fngto  nt- 
mospherio  Influencea,  theae  spares,  lying  perdn  In  the  earth,  will gerinlu ate  luxu^antty. 

There  are  flgurea  of  specie*  of  Clatbme  in  many  myuulugleai  works,  i^nnie  of  them 
mnat  be  very  hauilaome.  8bauld  your  plant  reappear,  I  would  rug^at  that  yon 
.■.._ij n.ii_>.k..i>  „~.„j  ^_™™.  i>i~  "i~nhuf.    By  sending  It  to  tbe  NiTt'RAi.- 
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{g<Ma  Ur.,  I  Btomaoh ;  snutu.  a  mushroom)  w 
jng  surfkee,  eocloaed  wltblo  a  coToring  oaliet 
round)  to  thai  all  Itw  spores  are  prodiieed  ai 


B  (fram  p«rt^.  (jr. : 


perldlnm  (from  p«ri _ 

^ , npeued  within  a  lilad  of  atumaob  oi 

Doiifei,— Every  one  knows  the  puff-bull,  ■  spherical  poui-h,  containing,  when  rlue, 
■m  almoat  fmiialpable  bmwnfah  duat,  not  nnllke  Scotch  annlT,  anil  which  mlschlorana 
school  boys  rfellgbtin  puffing  In  eaob  other's  nice*.  The  pouch  b  tbe  perldlnm  or  stom- 
ach, and  (he  brown  dual  thelnnnmerabie  rtpened  spores. 

Certain  fbngl  having  thla  etmolure  are  lubterranean  lit  habit;  in  tbem  tbe  bymenlnm 
does  not  become  dusty,  but  renulna  nennnnenl;  nor  does  It  melt  away  as  In  otber 
gronpa,  except  when  Itbecomca  decayed.  One  of  tbe  most  eliiking  in  appearance,  dl)- 
RBStiDg  in  odor,  and  noxloua  In  properties  of  all  fUngl.  la  Ibe  Latticed  HUnkhom  rcla- 
ihnit  «n«URtBB.J  whll^h  le,  however,  ao  rare  ns  scarcely  to  merit  ■  notice  here  except  to 
call  attention  to  Ita  most  commendable  Riatun),  that  of  the  beauty  and  alngnlarltr  of 
its  nirm.  The  rooeptacle  resembiea  a  spherical  net  work  or  lattice  work  arcoral.bnt 
Is  of  so  pntreaceiit  a  nature  that  lis  odor  malorlatly  delrarta  IVom  Ita  beauty:  U.Roq' 
DM  relates  of  Its  properties  that  a  yonng  person  having  eaten  a  morsel  waa  ae]aed  1 
invulBione.  loEt  the  use  of  her  speech,  and  ultimately  Mi  Into  a  stnpor  wl 
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Vol.  v.- NOVEMBER,  1871, -No.  U. 
SYMMETlilCAL  FIGURES   IN   BIRDS'  FEATHERS. 

BY   GliACR  ANNA   LEWIS. 

In  the  summer  of  1869,  whilst  examining  the  feather  capsule  of 
a  nestling  dove,  the  microscopic  slide  was  suddenly  covered  with 
a  multitude  of  exquisite  forms.  Lost  in  admiration  of  the  beauty 
of  these  brilliants,  as  seen  under  the  effects  of  sun-light,  for  a 
time  I  forgot  every  thing  else,  but  presently  remembering  that 
others  might  enjoy  the  sight  as  much  as  myself,  I  seized  a  pencil 
and  rapidly  transferred  the  outlines  to  paper,  continuing  until 
twilight  obscured  them  from  view.  Resting  for  an  hour,  I  re- 
turned to  my  microscope,  but  all  had  vanished  like  a  dream, — 
nothing  was  left  but  a  few  drops,  looking  like  perspiration  on  the 
face  of  the  glass. 

The  next  day  my  German  farmer  climbed  to  the  dove*s  nest 
and  procured  a  few  more  pen-feathers.  Some  of  these  were  cut 
into  fine  shreds,  rubbed  in  a  drop  of  water,  and  placed  under  the 
microscope.  In  a  short  period  the  figures  of  yesterday  were  again 
before  me.  From  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  portions  of  the  pen- 
feathers  I  had  placed  under  the  lens,  granules  appeared  to  stream 
forth  like  blood,  covering  the  microscopic  slide  in  countless  num- 
bers. Mingled  with  these  were  numerous  larger  cells  of  a  glob- 
ular or  oval  form,  having  a  transpaient  centre.  These  and  the 
granules,  gave  to  the  water  a  slightly  glutinous  consistency.  As 
the  fluids  on  the  glass  dried,  lines  at  different  angles  shot  across 
the  slide,  looking  much  as  though  an  unseen  camel's  hair  pencil 
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had  been  swiftly  drawn  in  opposite  directions,  sometimes  at  right 
angles  but  IVequently  at  angles  more  acute.  Probably,  at  the 
moment  of  transition  iVom  a  fluid  to  a  solid  condition,  the  trans- 
parent censed,  or  nucleated,  cells  assumed  the  form  of  a  square. 

Fig.  119. 
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a  lozenge,  a  starrj'  hexagon,  a  cross,  or  any  other  bcautiAil  figure 
which  could  be  formed  of  the  parts  which  suddenly  appeared  in 
the  spherical  cells,  these  parts  seeming  at  first,  in  some  instances, 
at  least,  to  consist  of  m'nute  triangles. 

At  the  same  moment  the  little  granules  moved  to  order,  and 
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there  before  the  astonished  gaze  were  diamonds  such  as  Aladdin 
might  have  envied,  in  form  as  varied,  but  far  more  symmetrical 
than  the  frost  work  on  a  window  pane  of  a  winter's  morning. 

Some  of  the  figures,  as  I  afterwards  found  on  repeated  trial, 
retained  their  outlines  for  several  hours,  in  a  few  instances  for 
daj's,  even  when  exposed  to  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere. 
When  examined  by  lamp-light  man}',  but  not  all,  east  an  un- 
doubted shadow.  The  exceptions  appeared  to  be  symmetrical  de- 
pressions instead  of  raised  figures. 

These  figures  must,  of  course,  be  common  to  skilled  microsco- 
pists.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  forms  due  to  universal  causes 
sllbuld  remain  unseen  ever  since  the  invention  of  the  microscope, 
but  to  me  they  were  a  new  revelation,  and  I  watched  their  forma- 
tion with  intense  interest,  as  the  work  of  polarizing  forces  whose 
operation  is  co-extensive  with  the  universe,  and  to  which  all  things 
material  are  subjected.  As  the  law  of  gravitation  may  be  observed 
in  a  (Iroj)  of  dew  as  well  as  in  the  circling  orbs,  so  it  seemed  pos- 
sible for  these  tiny  jewels  to  elucidate  principles  of  farthest  reach- 
ing power. 

The  frost  work,  annually  repeated,  is  not  less  beautiful  or  inter- 
esting because  it  is  common,  nor  do  snow  crystals  grow  unlovel}' 
because  we  have  seen  them  before; — the  value  of  neither  is  lost 
when  they  are  perceived  to  be  related  to  certain  other  symmetrical 
forms,  but  on  the  contrary',  all  the  members  of  the  related  groups 
rise  in  importance  when  they  are  understood  to  be  varying  expres- 
sions of  one  eternal  omnipresent  law  of  matter, — operating  alike 
in  (load  and  living  forms,  but  according  to  modes  peculiar  to  un- 
organized or  to  organized  matter. 

One  very  beautiful  form  is  not  given  in  the  cut.  It  was 
less  distinct  then  the  rest  and  I  waited  for  a  better  example  to 
cop3'.  It  never  appeared  again.  It  was  a  circle  with  ornaments 
at  four  opposite  points,  but  as  I  cannot  remember  the  exact  style 
of  the  ornament,  I  do  not  venture  to  give  even  a  suggestion  of  the 
figure.  Other  very  beautiful  designs  were  lost  in  the  same  way. 
Water  containing  material  from  the  feathers  of  the  common  barn- 
door fowl  produced,  mainly,  simple  crosses,  the  lines  usually  cross- 
ing in  the  middle,  but  even  in  this,  some  beautiful  six-rayed  forms 
were  seen.  The  feathers  of  the  domestic  turkey  yielded  more  ar- 
borescent founs,  as  those  seen  at  6,  which  are  larger  and  stronger 
than  those  aflbrded  by  the  feathers  of  the  dove,  shown  at  a. 
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The  majority  of  these  sjinmetrical  fibres  do  not  possesH  tlie 
sharp  outline  of  crystals,  whilst  others  can  doubtless  be  roferrcMl 
to  the  mineral  salts  held  in  solution  in  the  comi>osition  of  the 
feather.  There  are  both  rounded  and  shari>ly  defined  figures, — 
a  fact  which  any  one  can  verify  by  the  microscope.  If  1  am  not 
mistaken,  the  crystalline  forms  are  derived  fjrom  the  nucleate<l 
cells,  and  the  rounded  figures  from  the  granular  matter. 

Of  the  conditions  necessary  to  produce  these  forms  I  know  ab- 
solutel}'  nothing.  I  have  never  yet  succeeded  in  obtaining  them 
fi-oin  feathers  which  had  long  been  removed  from  the  livintj  bird. 
This,  however,  proves  nothing  as  I  have  frequently  failed  to  pro- 
cure any  from  freshly  dropped  or  plucked  feathers,  which  yield 
them  most  reatlily.  Of  different  cuttings  from  the  same  feather 
made  during  the  same  minute,  and  apparently  subjecte<l  to  the 
same  treatment,  some  presented  figures  whilst  others  did  not. 


BULLOCK'S    ORIOLE. 

BY  ELLIOTT  COUF^. 

Altiiougii  the  beautiful  bird  referred  to  in  the  works  (•ite<l* 
has  been  known  by  name  for  nearl}'  half  a  centuiy,  no  complete 
biography  has  yet  appeared ;  and  doubtless  many  renders  of 
the  Naturalist  will  be  glad  to  have  such  information  as  we  can 
furnish  from  our  study  of  its  habits.  We  will  premise  that  it  is 
a  near  relative  of  the  Baltimore  oriole,  or  fire-bird,  or  iianjjnest. 
as  it  is  indifferentlv  called :  a  bird  whose  striking  colors  and 
brilliant  vocal  powers,  together  with  its  abun<lance  in  our  streets 
an<l  orchards,  have  made  it  a  well-known  favorite.  Like  the  Bal- 
timore, it  is  chiefly  black  and  orange  in  color,  but  it  dillers  in 
having  a  large  white  patch  on  the  wings,  and  the  sides  of  the 
head  and  neck  orange  instead  of  black.  Tlu*  female,  as  in  all  the 
orioles,  is  smaller  than  the  male  and  with  hardly  a  trace  of  his 
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brilliiiiit.  liutM,  being  |ilaiu  olive-grey  aliove  ami  whitish  fieueatli 
with  pale  yellow  ou  the  hr^id,  breast  and  some  other  parti«.  The 
young  male  at  first  resembles  the  female.  This  is  only  one  of 
countless  cases  in  which  the  sexes  bear  such  relations  in  color. 
The  mother-bird,  almost  defenceless  amidst  insny  dangers,  and 
wholly  incapable  or  protecting  her  young,  is  shielded  by  her  hum- 
ble garb,  matcbii^  the  folinge  in  which  site  lives,  that  ehc  may 
pass  to  and  from  her  nest  unobserved,  and  accomplish  her  iinjior- 
tant  maternal  offices  in  safety.  We  raay  judge  how  well  this  be- 
neficent design  is  acooniplislic<l.  by  n  glance  at  any  of  onr  large 
collection  a 
where  this  spe- 

seoted  ;  for  a 
dozen  or  more 
of  the  richly  at 
tired  mnlcs  will 
be  fonnd  for  one 
of  the  female. 

Of  the  many 
beautiful  ori- 
oles that  inhabit 
Tropical  Ameri- 
ca, only  two — 
the  Rultimore 
antl  the  orehard 
— range    north-  builjci.  =  onun.. 

wanl  through  the  Eastern  United  States.  In  the  west,  several 
kinds  re.Tch  oiir  southern  bonlers,  but  Bullock's  is  the  only  one  thai 
proceeds  ftirther  north.  Us  diatribntion  in  the  west  corresponds, 
in  a  general  way,  with  that  of  the  Baltimore  in  the  east.  It  inhaii- 
its  all  the  wooded  portions  of  the  Rooky  Mountain  and  Pacific  re- 
gions of  the  United  States ;  in  most  of  its  range  it  is  separated 
from  tlie  habitat  of  the  Baltimore  by  the  intervening  treeless  Cen- 
tral Plateau,  thongb  the  two  species  approach  closely,  if  indeed 
they  may  not  be  fiinnd  together,  along  the  Upper  MisHoiiri.  We 
have  no  record  of  its  reacliing  into  British  America.  Imt  should 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  extends  its  range  beyond  the  Uni- 
ted .States  in  summer.  Being  strictly  a  migratory  species,  like 
all  of  its  family,  it  passes  south  in  the  fall,  to  winter  in   tlic 
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warmer  parts  of  America.  It  appears  in  Lower  California  in 
Mareli,  but  does  not  complete  its  migration  into  the  United  Stiites 
until  some  time  in  tiie  following  month,  wlien  the  forests  it  loves 
to  dwell  in  are  clothed  with  verdure.  In  the  pine  clad  niountainH 
of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  we  never  saw  it  until  about  the  mid- 
<lle  of  April ;  then,  and  until  the  cool  weather  of  September,  wo 
were  almost  daily  gratified  with  the  sight  of  the  gaily-hued  birds 
gleaming  through  the  sombre  foliage  like  tin}-  meteors,  and  with 
the  sound  of  their  musical  voices  awakening  echoes  along  the 
deepening  aisles  of  the  woodland. 

In  the  countries  just  mentioned,  the  belts  of  thick  cotton-woo<l 
and  willows  that  generally  fringe  the  streams  are  favorite  resorts, 
perhaps  because  the  pliant  twigs  are  best  suited  to  their  wants  in 
constructing  their  nest.  All  the  orioles  are  wonderful  architects, 
weaving  pensile  nests  of  soft  pliable  fibrous  substances  with  ft 
nicety  and  beauty  of  finish  that  human  art  would  vainly  attempt  to 
rival.  These  elegant  fabrics  are  hung  at  the  end  of  slender  twigs, 
out  of  reach  of  ordinary  enemies ;  and  though  they  may  swing 
with  every  breath  of  wind,  this  is  but  cradl(»-rocking  for  the  cal- 
low young,  and  it  is  a  rude  blast  indeed  that  endangers  the  safety 
of  their  leafy  home. 

Little  time  passes  after  their  arrival  before  the  modest ly-attiretl 
females,  rambling  silently  through  the  verdure,  are  single<l  out 
and  attended  each  by  her  impetuous  consort,  who  sings  his  choic- 
est songs,  and  displays  the  prowess  she  admires  most.  His  song 
is  an  elegant  paraphrase  of  the  Baltimore's,  with  all  its  richness 
and  variety,  though  an  ear  well  skilled  in  distinguishing  birds*  notes 
can  readily  detect  a  ditference.  Their  courtship  happily  settled, 
the  pair  may  be  seen  fluttering  through  the  thicket  they  have  cho- 
sen, in  eager  search  for  a  building-place ;  and  when  a  suitable  one 
is  found,  no  time  is  lost  in  beginning  to  weave  their  future  home. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  birds  of  the  same  species  al- 
wavs  build  in  the  same  wav.  Though  their  nests  have  a  general 
resemblance  in  style  of  architecture,  they  differ  greatly  according 
to  their  situation,  to  the  time  the  birds  have  before  the  nest  must 
be  used  for  the  reception  of  the  eggs,  and  often,  we  are  tcMupttMl 
to  think,  according  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  Imilders.  In  their 
work  of  this  sort,  birds  show  a  remarkable  power  of  selection,  as 
well  as  of  adaj)ting  themselves  to  circumstances  :  in  proof  of  which 
we  have  only  to  examine  the  three  beautiful  specimens  now  lying 
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before  us.  Each  is  differently  constructed ;  and  while  all  three 
evince  wonderful  powers  of  weaving,  one  of  them  in  particular  is 
astonishingly  ingenious,  displaying  the  united  accomplishments  of 
weaving  and  basket 'making.  Before  proceeding,  we  may  premise 
that  the  idea  of  the  nest  is  a  sort  of  bag  or  purse,  closely  woven 
of  slender  pliant  substances  like  strips  of  fibrous  bark,  grasses, 
hair,  twine,  etc.,  open  at  the  top,  and  hung  by  its  rim  in  the  fork 
of  a  twig  or  at  the  very  end  of  a  floating  spray. 

The  first  nest  was  built  in  a  pine  tree ;  and  if  the  reader  will 
call  to  mind  the  stiff  nature  of  the  terminal  branchlets,  each  bear- 
ing a  thick  bunch  of  long  straight  needle-like  leaves,  he  will  see 
that  the  birds  must  have  been  put  to  their  wits*  end,  though  very 
likely  he  will  not  be  able  to  guess  how  they  made  shift  with  such 
unpromising  materials.  They  made  up  their  minds  to  use  the 
leaves  tliemselves  in  the  nest,  and  with  this  idea  they  commenced 
by  bending  down  a  dozen  or  twenty  of  the  stiff  slender  filaments, 
and  tying  their  ends  together  at  the  bottom.  If  you  have  ever 
seen  a  basket  maker  at  work,  with  his  upright  pieces  already  in 
place,  but  not  yet  fixed  together  with  the  circular  ones,  you  will 
understand  exactly  what  the  birds  had  thus  accomplished.  They 
had  a  secure  framework  of  nearly  parallel  and  upright  leaves  nat- 
urally attached  to  the  bough  above,  and  tied  together  below  by 
the  bird*s  art.  This  skeleton  of  the  nest  was  about  nine  inches 
long,  and  four  across  the  top,  running  to  a  point  below ;  and  the 
subsequent  weaving  of  the  nest  upon  this  basis  was  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  the  birds,  though,  if  one  were  to  examine  a  piece  of  the 
fabric  cut  away  from  the  nest,  he  could  hardly  believe  that  the  thin 
yet  tough  and  strong  felting  had  not  been  made  by  some  shodd}^ 
contractor  for  the  supply  of  army  clothing.  Yet  it  was  all  de- 
signed in  a  bird's  little  brain,  and  Executed  with  skilful  bill  and 
feet. 

Perhaps  the  young  birds  that  were  raised  in  the  second  nest  did 
not  appreciate  their  romantic  surroundings,  but  their  parents  were 
evidently  a  sentimental  pair.  If  they  did  not  do  their  courting 
''under  the  mistletoe,"  at  any  rate  they  built  a  cozy  home  there, 
tinting  the  sober  reality  of  married  life  with  the  rosy  hue  of  theii* 
earlier  dreams.  The  nest  was  hung  in  a  bunch  of  the  Arceviho* 
blum  oxycedri^  an  abundant  epiphytic  plant  that  on  the  western 
wilds  represents  the  mistletoe,  and  recalls  the  cherished  memories 
of  holiday  gatherings.     The  nest  was  a  cylindrical  purse  some 
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six  inches  deep  and  four  broad,  hanging  to  several  sprays  of  the 
mistletoe,  which  were  partly  interwoven  with  the  nest  to  fomi 
a  graceftil  drapery.  The  felting  material  was  long,  soft,  vegeta- 
ble fibre  of  a  glistening  silvery  lustre,  in  artistic  contrast  with 
the  dark-hued  foliage.  A  few  hairs  were  sewn  through  and 
through,  for  greater  security,  and  the  pretty  fabric  was  lined  with 
a  matting  of  the  softest  possible  plant-down,  like  that  of  a  button- 
wood  or  an  Asclepias. 

The  general  shape  and  the  material  of  the  third  nest  were  mucli 
the  same  as  those  of  the  last ;  it  was,  however,  suspended  from 
the  forked  twig  of  an  oak,  and  draped  almost  to  concealment  with 
leaves.  But  it  had  a  remarkable  peculiarity,  being  arched  over 
and  roofed  in  at  the  top  with  a  dome  of  the  same  material  as  the 
rest,  ami  had  a  little  round  hole  in  one  side  just  large  enough  to 
let  the  birds  pass  in.  Such  a  globular  nest  as  this  is  probably  ex- 
ceptional ;  but  now  it  will  not  do  to  say  that  orioles  always  build 
pensile  pouches  open  at  the  top. 

The  eggs  of  this  species  are  four  or  five  in  number,  and  rather 
elongated  in  form,  being  much  pointed  at  the  smaller  end.  They 
measure  on  an  average  just  an  inch  in  length,  by  about  two-thirds 
as  much  in  greatest  diameter,  which  is  much  nearer  the  larger  than 
the  smaller  end.  In  color  they  are  ver}'  pale  bluish,  or  rather 
whitish  with  a  faint  dull  blue  shade,  and  are  everywhere  irregu- 
larly overrun  with  fine  sharp  hair  lines  of  blackish  brown,  or  black- 
ish with  a  slight  tinge  of  purplish.  These  curious  zigzig  markings 
are  characteristic  of  the  eggs  of  a  majority  of  the  birds  of  the 
family  (Tcteridce),  They  have  no  definite  style,  but  wander 
at  random  over  the  surface,  and  in  no  two  specimens  are  they 
alike.  Thus  in  one  specimen  the  lines,  fine  as  hairs,  are  wound 
round  and  round  the  butt,  with  such  regularity  that  they  hardly 
ever  interfere  ;  in  others,  they  are  snarled  up  in  ditferent  places  ; 
and  sometimes,  particularly  at  a  sharp  turning-point,  the  lines 
spread  into  little  spots ;  and  there  arc  often  a  few  such  isolated 
markings  in  various  places  over  the  egg.* 

We  need  say  nothing  of  the  general  habits  and  mannei*s  of  Bul- 
lock's Oriole,  for  it  does  not  differ  from  the  well-known  Baltimore 
bird  in  these  respects. 


*The  nests  and  eggs  above  described  were  collected  in  California  and  are  now  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  where  we  have  been  generously  allowed  to  examine  them. 
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BY  PROFESSOR  D.   SILLIM AN. 

We  find  the  following  note  on  this  insect  (a  species  of  Coccus) 
in  an  interesting  volume  by  T.  T.  Cooper.*  Chemists  have  long 
known  the  so-called  "vegetable  wax,"  "Chinese  wax"  or  "pela," 
also  called  "vegetable  insect  wax,"  or  "vegetable  spermaceti," 
but  we  have  had  no  definite  knowledge  before  of  its  history  or 
mode  of  production. 

It  was  generally  stated  to  be  produced  on  certain  trees  by  the 
puncture  of  a  species  of  Coccus.  But  Mr.  Cooper  supplies  us 
with  the  first  definite  statement  we  have  seen  of  what  proves  to 
be  an  extensive,  and  to  us  novel,  industry.  Unfortunately,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  secured  specimens  of  the  insects  produc- 
ing it,  nor  does  he  give  us  more  definite  information  of  the  plant 
on  which  they  feed  than  that  it  resembles  our  privet. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  non-chemical  readers  to  know  that  this 
insect  wax  is  a  definite  compound  somewhat  resembling  spermaceti 
in  appearance  but  not  in  composition,  being  a  Cerotic  etJier  known 
as  Cerotate  of  Ceryl  of  the  formula  C*  11*°^  O^  It  is  crystalline, 
aud  of  a  dazzling  whiteness  like  spermaceti,  but  more  brittle  and 
of  a  more  fibrous  texture.  It  does  not  completely  saponify  by 
boiling  in  potash  water,  but  is  completely''  decomposed  when  melted 
with  potash,  yielding  cerotate  of  potassium  and  hydrate  of  ceryl. 
It  is  consumed  in  China  for  candles  and  also  as  a  medicine.  It 
melts  at  about  118°  F.  It  does  not  appear  clearly  from  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Cooi>er,  whether  this  wax  is  secreted  by  the  insect 
or  is  not  rather  an  exudation  from  the  stems  of  the  trees  punc- 
tured by  the  insect.  Mr.  Cooper  plainly  favors  the  former  suppo- 
sition ;  but  other  writers  of  more  pretensions  to  science  entertain 
the  opposite  view.  The  plant  on  which  the  Chinese  Coccus  lives 
is  stated  to  be  Ligustrum  luctdium. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  vegetable  wax  well  known  to  chem- 
ists and  new  to  commerce,  and  we  find  it  stated  by  Rev.  Justin 
Doolittle  in  his  "Social  life  of  the  Chinese"  that  the  "vegetable 

*  Travels  of  a  Pioneer  of  Commerce  in  Pig  Tall  and  Petticoats,  on  an  overland  Jour- 
ney firom  China  toward  India.    By  T.  T.  Cooper.    London.   Mnrray,  1871.  8vo,  pp.  471. 
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tallow"  of  Ciiiiia  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  or  kernels  which 
grow  upon  the  so-called  **  Tallow  Tree."  Hut  he  also  states  that 
this  tallow  is  hardened  b}'  a  very  hard  white  wax  brought  ft*oni  th<» 
western  or  northwestern  provinces  of  China,  which  is  the  ver^ 
wax  describeil  by  Mr.  Cooper.  The  '  tallow  *  is  not  a  wax  in 
chemical  constitution,  and  is  the  product  of  a  shrub  known  as 
StiUhi(fia  sehifera.  Our  American  myrtle  wax  (bayl>err>'  tallow) 
is  a  solid  fat  melting  at  about  11H°  F.  and  contains  a  large  cjuaii- 
tit}'  of  palmitic  and  a  small  quantity  of  myristic  acid  (Moore, 
Sill.  Jour:  [2]  xxxiii,113.) 

From  its  high  melting  point  and  general  plnsical  and  chemical 
properties  we  might  infer  that  the  white  wax  of  China  was  the 
product  of  the  Coccnis,  rather  than  of  the  plant  on  which  it  fceils, 
seeing  the  properties  alluded  to  are  more  like  those  of  bees'  wax 
than  of  vegetal>le  wax,  known  to  be  such.  But  of  this  we  still 
lack  the  proof.  Probably  some  of  your  entomological  corres- 
|)ondents  may  know  the  wax  producing,  or  provoking,  Coccus.  • 

Our  quotation  from  Mr.  Cooper's  instructive  volume  is  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

''On  the  third  day  we  entered  the  white  wax  country  so  named 
from  its  producing  the  famous  white  wax  of  Szchuan,  which  has 
been  erroneously  called  vegetable  wax.  This  district  was  less  un- 
dulating than  that  of  the  tea  gardens,  and  presenU^l  to  the  eye  a 
view  of  extensive  plains  surrounded  by  low  hills.  The  plains 
were  all  under  wax  and  rice  cultivation,  the  wa'x  trees  being 
planted  round  the  embankments  of  the  small  paddy  lields  which 
were  at  most  thirty  yards  square.  The  country  thus  presenttnl 
to  the  passing  traveller  the  appearance  of  extensive  groves  of 
tree  stumps  each  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh  and  all  uniformly  cut 
down  to  a  height  of  about  eight  feet,  without  a  single  branch. 
The  cultivation  of  wax  is  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  province 
of  Szchuan,  and  ranks  in  importance  second  only  to  that  of  silk. 
Its  producticm  is  not  attended  with  nnich  labor  or  risk  to  the  cul- 
tivator. The  eggs  of  the  insect  which  produces  the  wax  are  an- 
nualh'  imported  from  the  districts  of  llochin  or  IIoKing  and  Why- 
li-tzou  in  Yunnan  (where  the  culture  of  the  eggs  forms  a  special  <xs 
cupation)  by  merchants  who  deal  in  nothing  else  but  Pa-la-tan 
"  white  wax  eggs."     The  egg  clusters  which  were  described  to  me 

*We>twood  (MoileiT)  Clnspiflcation  of  Insects  ii.  p.  44U)  writes  thufl:  "The  f'accu* 
cerifenu  Fabr.,  dcscrilMHl  by  Anderson  in  hiri  letters  (Vom  Madras  (1781)  and  by  Pear- 
son in  the  Phil.  Trans.  17{>4,  is  employed  in  the  production  of  a  white  wax,  the  Inxly  of 
the  females  being  cnvelo|H'd  in  a  thick  and  solid  coat  of  wax.**  It  is  now  known  that 
this  wax  as  well  as  that  of  the  honey  bee  is  secreted  by  numerous  minute  secretor>' 
sacs  or  follicles  lodged  Just  beneath  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  — Eu8. 
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as  about  the  size  of  a  pea  are  transported  carefull}'-  packed  in  bas- 
kets of  the  leaves  of  the  Pa-la-shu,  ''  white  wax  tree,"  which 
resembles  a  privet-shrub,  and  arrive  in  Szchuan  in  March,  where 
they  are  purchased  at  about  twenty  taels  per  basket.  The  trees 
by  the  middle  of  March  have  thrown  out  a  number  of  long 
tender  shoots  and  leaves,  and  then  the  clusters  of  eggs  enclosed 
in  balls  of  the  young  leaves  are  suspended  to  the  shoots  by  strings. 
About  the  end  of  the  month  the  larvie  make  their  appearance,  feed 
on  the  branches  and  leaves  and  soon  attain  the  size  of  a  small 
caterpillar  or  rather  a  wingless  house-fly  apparently  covered  with 
white  down,  with  a  delicate  plume-like  appendage,  curving  from 
the  tail  over  the  back.  So  numerous  are  they  that  as  seen  by  me 
in  Yunnan,  the  branches  of  the  trees  are  whitened  by  them,  and 
appear  as  if  covered  with  feathery  snow.  The  grub  proceeds  in 
July  to  take  the  chrysalis  form,  burying  itself  in  a  white  wax  se- 
cretion, just  as  a  silkworm  wraps  itself  in  its  coccoon  of  silk. 
All  the  branches  of  the  trees  are  thus  completely  coated  with  wax 
an  inch  thick,  and  in  the  beginning  of  August  are  lopped  off  close 
to  the  tnink  and  cut  into  small  lengths  which  are  tied  up  in  bun- 
dles and  taken  to  the  boiling  houses,  where  they  are  transfeiTcd 
without  further  preparation  to  large  cauldrons  of  water,  and  boiled 
until  every  particle  of  the  waxy  substance  rises  to  Ihe  surface  ;  the 
wax  is  skimmed  off  and  run  into  moulds  in  which  shape  it  is 
exported  to  all  parts  of  the  Empire. 

It  would  seem  that  the  wax  growers  find  that  it  does  not  pay 
them  to  reserve  any  of  the  insects  for  their  reproductive  state, 
and  hence  the  necessity  of  importing  the  eggs  from  Yunnan.  In 
the  district  of  Ilo-chin  and  Why-li-tzou,  where  the  culture  of  the 
eggs  is  alone  attended  to,  both  frost  and  snow  is  experienced, 
so  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  rear  the  insect  in  Europe,  and 
considering  its  prolific  nature,  the  production  of  white  wax  might 
repay  the  trouble  of  acclimatizing  this  curious  insect." 


INSTRUCTION   TO   SCIENCE  TEACHERS   AT   SOUTH 

KENSINGTON. 

During  the  months  of  June  and  July,  a  number  of  science 
teachers  from  various  pai'ts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
were  assembled  in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  special 
classes,  arranged  for  their  instruction  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Science  and  Art  Department.  We  propose  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the   course  of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Biolc^y 
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wliieli  was  directed  by  Prof.  Huxley,  to  whose  suggestion,  we  l>e- 
lieve,  liberally  accepted  by  Mr.  Forster,  and  acted  upon  by  tbc* 
government,  this  important  scheme  for  raising  the  character  of 
science  teaching  in  the  various  schools  and  classes  at  present  in 
relation  with  South  Kensington  is  due.  It  had  long  been  felt  by 
those  who  annually  examined  teachers  and  pupils  for  certificates 
in  various  branches  of  science,  under  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, that  the  candidates  displayed  a  sad  want  of  practical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subjects  in  which  they  presented  themselveft 
for  examination :  many  showed  considerable  ability  and  great 
book  knowledge,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  things  themselves  with 
which  science  deals,  a  proof  of  i)ersonal  intercourse  with  Nature, 
which  after  all  is  the  only  foundation  of  scientific  knowledge,  and 
without  which  all  the  'ologies  are  so  much  book-wormery,  was  t<» 
a  very  gi*eat  extent  wanting.  Under  the  existing  state  of  things 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  to  get  out  of  this  vicious  condition, 
for  the  scholars  who  were  in  their  turn  destined  to  become  teachers 
were  for  the  most  part  taught  by  men  who  were  deficient  in  prac*- 
tical  knowledge ;  and  with  the  increasing  demand  for  science 
teaching  there  appeared  to  be  a  probability  of  the  evil  being  in- 
creased i)y  the  rapid  accession  of  the  book-taught  students  to  the 
position  of  instructors.  The  only  way  to  meet  this  dilHculty  was 
to  find  teachers  who  had  the  requisite  familiarity  with  the  '•  solid 
ground  of  Nature,"  and  set  them  to  work  to  leaven  the  mass.  The  , 
readiest  means  of  doing  this  was  undoubtedly  that  adopte<1  by 
the  authorities  —  namely,  to  summon  to  a  central  class,  the  ablest 
of  the  teachers  at  present  distributed  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  to  impart  to  them  as  much  practical  acquaintance  and  per- 
sonal familiar  its'  with  the  things  of  which  they  had  read  in  books, 
as  was  possible  in  a  given  time.  By  annual  repetition  of  this  plan 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  body  of  science  teachers  through- 
out the  country  would  be  materially'  aflected.  Being  already  ac- 
quainted with  tiie  outlines  and  much  of  the  detail  of  their  sub- 
jects by  hearsay,  the}'  would  readil}'  understand  and  appreciate 
the  facts  and  methods  of  investigating  facts  placed  befon^  them, 
and  after  passing  through  such  a  course  of  instruction  wouUi  1m» 
prepared  to  proceed  further  in  the  same  direction  by  their  own 
individual  efforts,  and  what  is  more  important,  to  teach,  not  at 
second-hand,  but  from  experience,  not  as  fluent  repeating  machines 
but  as  thoughtful  students  of  phenomena. 
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Thirty-nine  students  of  whom  one  was  a  lady,  attended  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Biology,  their  expenses 
(involved  in  coming  to  London)  being  defrayed  by  the  Government. 
The  course  occupied  six  weeks :  the  students  attended  evcrj'  day, 
with  the  exception  of  Sundays,  from  ten  in  the  morning  until  half- 
past  four  in  the  afternoon  (Saturdays  until  two).  Each  morning 
at  ten  o'clock  a  lecture,  occupying  from  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a 
half,  was  given  by  Prof.  Huxley,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day 
was  employed  in  dissection,  microscopic  work,  and  demonstrations, 
in  carrying  out  which  Prof.  Huxley  was  assisted  by  Prof.  Michael 
Foster,  Prof.  Rutherford,  and  Mr.  Ray  Lankester.  The  students 
were  placed  in  pairs  at  large  working  tables,  and  each  table  was 
provided  witji  a  microscope  (with  inch  and  one-eighth  inch  ob- 
jectives, and  two  eye-pieces  furnished  with  micrometric  square-rul- 
ing), with  four  scalpels,  two  pairs  of  scissors,  two  pairs  of  forceps, 
pins,  thread,  dissecting  needles,  watch-glasses,  beakers,  pie-dishes, 
glass-tubing,  and  camel's-hair  brush. 

The  practical  instruction  proceeded  2>ari  passu  with  tlie  lectures, 
the  students  at  once  taking  their  places  at  the  tables  after  the  lec- 
ture, and  setting  to  work  at  materials  provided  for  them  to  dissect 
or  examine  with  the  microscope  in  illustration  of,  or  rather  as 
the  Sequel  to,  the  lecture  which  the}"  had  just  heard.  Each  stu- 
dent was  required  to  send  in  ftill  reports  and  drawings  as  the  re- 
sult of  his  day's  work,  many  of  which  proved  very  excellent ;  an 
abstract  of  the  lecture  was  also  given  in  by  each  student  with  the 
report  of  his  practical  work,  and  the  lot  were  returned  at  the  end 
of  the  course  (after  due  examination  by  the  lecturers)  to  the  stu- 
dents for  their  ftiture  reference. 

Two  prizes —  which  were  two  microscopes  similar  to  those  used 
by  the  members  of  the  class,  and  provided  like  them  with  inch 
and  one-eighth  inch  objectives — were  otfered  to  the  students  who 
should  be  considered  to  have  done  best  during  the  course,  especial 
weight  being  given  to  excellence  in  the  practical  work,  as  judged 
both  by  observation  of  the  student  when  at  work,  and  by  the  re- 
ports sent  in. 

The  names  of  the  students  were  placed  in  two  classes  of  merit 
at  the  termination  of  the  course,  aiTanged  in  alphabetical  order. 

Now  as  to  the  subjects  which  were  gone  over  in  the  time,  which 
though  limited  to  six  weeks,  yet  by  dint  of  hard  work,  was  made 
to  take  in  more  than  many  a  six  months'  course.     The  yeast 
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plant   occupied  the  first  lecture  and  each  student  was   providetl 
with  some  yeast,  which  was  carefnllv  examined  and  drawn  nncler 
the  microscope.     Each  student  sowed  some  in  Pasteur's  »olutioii 
whicii   he  had  himself  prepared,  and   on   the  followinjif  day  stu- 
died  its   germination.      In   like   manner   tlie   Peniciliium  moiiUl 
was  studied,  sections  being  cut  through  the  crusts,  and   careftil 
drawings  made  of  mycelium,  hyphaj,  conidia,  etc.    The  latter  were 
sown,  and  tiieir  development  accurately  observed  and  drawn   hv 
each  student.     A  solution  of  hav  was  jjiven  to  each,  and  the  for- 
mation  of  a  Bacterium  film  was  studied,  the  form  and  movements 
of  Bacteria  were  compared  with  the  Brownian  movements  of  gam- 
boge rubbed  up  in  water.     Tiie  structure  of  the  higher  Fungi  was 
then  studied  in  specimens  of  a  common  toad-stool,  and   thu.s  a 
general  notion  of  the  morphology  and  life-history  of  the  Fungi  was 
obtained.    Protococcus  in  its  various  stages,  Palmella,  and  Volvox 
next  formed  the  subjects  of  lectures  and  practical  work,  and  from 
these   sin)pler   forms  the   students   passed   on  to  Spirogyra  and 
Chara.     In  Cliara  the  advance  in  cellular  ditferentiation  was  noted 
by  each  student  on  specimens  supplied  to  him,  and  the  male  and 
female  reproductive  bodies  examined  in  detail,  and  the  Anthero- 
zooids  were  obtained  in  active  movement.     Tiie  phenomenon  of 
cyclosis  was  also  very  carefully  gone  over,  each  student  compar- 
ing that  of  Chara  with  that  seen  in  Valisneria  and  in  the  hair  of  the 
nettle  and  of  Tradescantia  ;  drawings  and  descriptions  being  made 
and  the  specimens  prepared  by  every  student  for  himself.     During 
this  time  a  certain  amount  of  familiarity  had  been  obtaini^l  by 
all  with  the  use  of  the  microscope — not  half  a  dozen  of  the  class, 
be  it  remembered,  having  previously  ever  used  the  instrument  at 
all.  still  fewer   one  of  adequate  power — and  as  well  as  the  in- 
strumefit  itself,  the  use  of  various  reagents  had  been  learnt,  such 
as  iodine-solution  for  demonstrating   starch,  and  for  delineating 
protoplasm,  acetic  acid,  magenta-solution,  etc.     From  Chara  the 
class  proceeded  to  the  study  of  the  Fern — the  sori  and  sporangia 
were  examined  in  the  first  place,  and  the  general  form  of  the  fern- 
frond  :  then  each  student  was   provided  with   spores  which    had 
l>een  previously  allowed  to  germinate,  of  two  stages  of  develoj)- 
ment,  the  one  set  with  the  quite  young  pro-embryo-like  prothal- 
lium,  the  other  more  advanced   exhibiting  numerous  arehegouia 
and  pistillidia,  the  structure  of  all  of  which  were  examined  and 
drawn ;  and  in  nianv  cases  active  antherozooids  were   obtaineil. 
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The  structure  of  the  fern  stem  followed,  exhibiting  typical  scal- 
ariform,  dotted  and  spiral  ducts  and  other  forms  of  tissue  ;  also  the 
leaf  of  sphagnum  ;  the  methods  of  recognizing  starch  and  cellulose 
being  here  again  used.  From  the  fern  the  class  passed  on  to  the 
study  of  a  bean  plant  as  typical  of  a  phanerogam.  Its  general  mor- 
phology, the  microscopic  structure  of  its  tissues,  the  minute  etruc- 
ture  of  the  flower  and  the  histology  of  the  essential  reproductive 
organs  were  examined  during  three  consecutive  days,  and  finally 
the  development  of  the  seed  and  the  growth  of  the  young  bean 
plant  were  studied. 

In  this  work  each  student  used  a  razor  for  making  sections  of 
the  parts  to  be  studied,  and  portions  of  turnip  were  made  use  of 
for  embedding  delicate  pieces  of  tissue,  such  as  leaves,  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  cutting  of  thin  sections.  A  few  typical  flowers 
(e.  (/.,  Campanula,  Rosa,  Viola,  various  Orchids)  were  next  studied 
as  examples  of  the  kind  of  modification  of  parts  exhibited  by 
phanerogamous  plants  and  also  the  female  flowers  of  a  small  Con- 
ifer. Before  proceeding  to  the  animal  kingdom,  a  lecture  was  de- 
voted to  a  retrospect  of  the  steps  through  which  the  class  had 
passed  from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex  forms,  a  comparison 
of  the  various  methods  of  reproduction,  and  an  outline  of  the 
physiology  of  vegetable  life. 

Amcebie,  the  colorless  corpuscles  of  the  Triton's  blood,  and 
the  amoeboid  particles  of  Si)ongilla  were  the  first  examples  of  an- 
imal life  studied,  each  member  of  the  class  making  drawings  of 
the  various  forms  due  to  protoplasmic  movement  presented  by  an 
indiWdual  example  of  each  of  these  cases  of  simple  organism 
whilst  in  the  field  of  his  microscope.  The  Gregarinie  of  the 
earth-worm  next  occupied  a  day,  and  every  student  was  able  to 
observe  and  draw  ^the  actively  moving  nucleated  Gregarina,  its 
simple  encysted  condition,  and  its  various  stages  of  breaking  up 
into  pseudonaviculae. 

The  structure  of  Infusoria  was  next  examined,  as  exemplified 
in  Vorticella  and  Vaginicola,  the  nucleus,  contractile  vacuole, 
mouth,  etc.,  being  fairly  observed  and  drawn  by  all  the  students. 
Specimens  of  Hydra  were  provided,  on  the  following  day,  and  the 
endoderm  and  ectoderm,  thread-cells  and  reproductive  organs 
studied.  To  this  followed  a  copious  supply  of  Cordylophora  Id- 
CHStris  (from  the  Victoria  Docks),  in  which  the  class  were  able  to 
study  a  typical  compound  Coelenterate,  and  to  recognize  not  only 
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the  male  ami  female  gonophores,  but  the  larval  ••  plaiiiila-foirn  " 
as  it  escaped  from  the  reproductive  capsules,      riumatellu  as  a 
typical  Brj'ozoon  succpeded  this,  aud  theu  two  days  were  given  to 
the  dissection  and  histology  of  Anodon,  of  which  each  studc^nt 
was   provide<l  with  two  or  three   specimens.      The   lobster  a«  ii 
typical   Arthropod  was  then  examined,  a  fresh    specimen    1)ein^ 
supplied  to  each  table ;  the  heart  and  vessels  were  first  studic<K 
then  the  alimentary  canal,  liver,  reproductive  organs  and  green 
glands.     A  large  piece  of  mill-board  covered  with  paper  was  used 
by  each   pair  of  students   for  placing   out  in  order,  numbering, 
imming  and  comparing  the  twenty  somites  and  their  appendages, 
an  instructive  preparation  being  thus  m:ide.     The  corresponding 
parts  were  again  examined,  and  the  microscopic  structure  of  the 
muscular  tissue,  blood,  liver,  and  gills,  in  specimens  of  the  river 
cray-lish.     The  careful  dissection  of  the  frog  next  occupied  some 
flavs  and  to  this  succeeded  the  rabbit. 

Simultaneously  with  the  dissection  of  those  vertebrata,  the  studv 
of  the  microscopic  structure  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs  was 
commenced,  so  that  whilst  one  student  was  using  the  microscope, 
his  companion  at  the  table  was  dissecting,  and  vice  n^rsa.  The 
blood  of  the  frog  and  of  man,  the  movements  of  the  colorless  cor- 
puscles in  both  cases,  and  the  action  of  acids  on  them,  the  varieties 
of  epithelium,  the  various  forms  of  connective  tissue  and  its  cor- 
puscles, cartilage,  bone,  muscular  tissue  smooth  and  striped,  nerve 
fibres  and  cells,  the  termination  of  nerve  in  muscle,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  more  important  organs,  were  examined  by  the  class. 
not  in  already  prepared  and  mounted  **  slides,"  but  in  specimens 
which  each  student  took  for  himself,  usually  from  the  animal  un- 
der dissection,  and  treated  with  various  reagents,  the  methods  of 
cutting  thin  sections  and  embedding  tissues  jn  wax  or  paratlin 
being  learnt  at  the  same  time. 

A  simple  injecting  apparatus  (formed  by  two  Wolffs  bottles  an<l 
a  large  vessel  of  water)  was  put  up,  and  the  meth<Hl  of  injecting  a 
frog  shown  to  each  student.  The  best  part  of  a  day  was  spent  in 
a  thorough  dissection  of  a  sheep's  heart,  and  another  in  the  disscc- 
ti(m  of  the  sheep's  larynx.  Vertical  antero-posterior  sections  of 
the  sheep's  head  were  8up[)lied  to  the  various  tables,  ami  in  these 
the  parts  of  the  brain  and  cranial  nerves  (already  made  out  in 
the  rabbit),  the  tongue,  the  relations  of  the  cavities  of  the  mouth, 
nose,  and  ear,  the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands,  and  the  muscles  of 
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the  eye  were  studied.  The  structure  of  the  eye  was  again  exam- 
ined by  each  student,  in  specimens  of  those  of  the  bullock,  supplied 
in  quantity,  and  the  internal  ear  and  auditory  ossicles  were  dem- 
onstrated in  rough  preparations  of  the  sheep  and  rabbit. 

But  little  time  could  be  afforded  to  physiology ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  hardly  possible  that  each  member  of  the  class  should  perform 
many  physiological  experiments  for  himself.     The  movements  of 
the  heart  in  the  frog  after  excision,  and  the  localization  of  the 
nerve-centre,  was  made  out  by  each  student  for  himself;  also  the 
phenomena  of  reflex  action  in  the  frog,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
cranial  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system.     Again,  each 
table  was  supplied  with  simple  galvanic  forceps,  and  the  irritation 
of  nerve  and  of  muscle  examined,  also  the  action  of  chemical  and 
mechanical  stimuli  on  the  nerve.     The  action  of  curare  poison  on 
tlie  frog  (Bernard's  experiment)  was  examined  b}'  every  student, 
and  the  condition  of  the  poisoned  and  the  unpoisoned  leg  com- 
pared.    Every  member  of  the  class  was  made  familiar  with  the 
simplest  way  of  demonstrating  the  circulation  in  the  frog's  foot, 
tongue,  and  mesentery,  under  the  microscope,  and  repeatedly  exam- 
ined the  phenomenon  for  himself.     Rigor  mortis  and  the  artificial 
rigor  produced  by  warm  water  were  examined.     The  conversion  of 
starch  into  sugar  by  the  saliva,  and  the  methods  of  proving  the 
presence  of  starch  and   grape   sugar,  were   made  the  subject  of 
experiment  by  every  individual  of  the  class.     The  peristaltic  move- 
ments of  the  intestine  and  the  absorption  of  the  chyle  by  the  lac- 
teals  were   exhibited  and  closely  examined.      A  model  of  the 
circulation,  consisting  of  india-rubber  tubes  and  pump,  was  used 
for  demonstrating  the  nature  of  the  pulse,  the  pressure  (by  means 
of  manometers  placed  in  connection)  in  the   arteries  and  veins, 
and  the   effect  of  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the   capillaries 
and  of  rate  of  pulsation  on  this  pressure.    Finally,  the  thorax  was 
opened  in  a  narcotised  rabbit  and  the  heart  exposed,  and  each 
student  satisfactorily  witnessed  the  pulsations  of  that  organ  and 
the  inhibitory  effect  of  irritation  of  the  vagus  nerve ;  the  blood- 
pressure  was  exhibited  to  each  member  of  the  class  in  a  similarlj- 
narcotised  dog  by  means  of  the  hfemodynamometer,  a  tube  being 
placed  in  the  animal's  carotid  artery  ;  and  as  a  concluding  demon- 
stration the  important  fact  of  the  influence  of  nerves  upon  gland 
secretion  was  demonstrated  by  the  beautiful  experiment  of  Ber- 
nard,  the   chorda-tympana  being  irritated,  whilst  a  canula  was 
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pliifcd  in  the  duct  of  Ihe  submaxillary  glaoij.  Great  care  vrtM 
taken  that  none  of  the  experimcuts  exhibited  to  or  perforiucd  by 
the  members  of  the  class  should  be  open  to  the  diarge  of  cruelty, 
the  aiiimttis  used  Iteing  either  eomplctcly  narcotiact),  or  (as  in  tlie 
case  of  the  frogs),  having  the  cerebral  portion  of  the  nervous  syB- 
teni  destroyed  in  the  proper  manner. 

Throughout  the  coiirtte  the  morning's  lecture  was  made  prepam- 
tory  to  or  an  extension  of  what  was  afterwards  brought  nn^ler 
actual  observation.  The  concluding  lecture  was  devoted  to  a  retro- 
spect of  the  work  which  had  been  gone  through,  and  an  expogitiou 
of  the  idea  which  hod  guided  the  scheme  of  study  pursued.  Ihe  ul>- 
ject  having  been  not  to  make  botanists,  nor  Eoologists,  nor  aiint- 
omists  of  the  members  of  the  class,  but  to  give  them  a  practical 
insight  into  thfi  structures  and  activities  of  living  things,  ia  suc^ 
a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  observe  for  Uiemselves  the  relations 
and  connections  of  the  various  forms  of  life,  and  to  follow  trom 
actual  examples  the  characteristics  and  increasing  complexity  of 
different  plans  of  structure. 

The  reports  of  work  and  lectures  daily  aent  in  by  the  members 
of  the  class  were  eutirely  satisfactory,  and  the  spirit  and  enthu- 
siasm displayed  throughout  proved  how  greatly  the  valno  of  tbe 
course  was  appreciated.  When  it  is  remembered  that  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  these  teachers  had  hitherto  never  used  the  micro- 
scope, never  dissected  a  single  organ  or  oi^anism  for  themselves, 
nor  seen  one  properly  dissected,  the  advantage  gained  by  the  ex- 
perience they  have  now  obtained,  even  if  only  a  portion  of  wlint 
was  condensed  into  six  weeks'  work  remains  with  them,  is  sorar- 
thing  very  considerable,  for  it  is  something  of  a  new  Itind,  *  form 
of  knowledge  which  they  entirely  failed  to  obtain  before. 

It  is  exceedingly  int«resting  to  find  that  no  dilHculty  was  ex|)C' 
rienccd  in  going  over  all  these  matters  in  a  class  which  was  not 
confined  to  men  alone,  and  roost  heartily  do  we  hope  to  sec  in  the 
future  a  larger  proportion  of  women  engage*!  in  this  and  otlier 
branches  of  scientific  study.  Those  who  imagine  that  women  have 
some  iunate  incapacity,  and  assert  that  if  admitted  to  classes  now 
limited  to  men  they  would  liC  unable  to  proQt  by  them,  ur  would 
hinder  the  progress  of  the  class  by  the  greater  attention  they 
would  require  in  order  to  keep  them  to  the  level  of  male  students, 
may  take  this  fact  to  heart — one  of  the  microscopes  olTere*!  on  a 
prize  for  the  best  work  done,  and  the  best  record  of  Ute  Ipctnres 
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and  the  day's  work,  was  adjudged  simply  upon  the  merits  of  her 
reports  aud  work  to  the  one  lady  among  the  thirty-nine  students 
who  formed  the  class.  On  the  other  hand,  this  fact  will  probably 
stimulate  that  unavowed  feeling,  akin  to  the  trades-unions'  hostil- 
ity to  competition,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  arbitrary  exclusion 
of  half  of  the  community  from  our  greatest  educational  institu- 
tions.—  E.  R.  L.,  in  Nature. 
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VALLEY    OF    QUITO. —IL 

BY  PROF.  JAMES  ORTON. 
REPTILES. 

The  herpetology  of  mountain  regions  is  very  limited,  for  the 
number  of  species  diminishes  rapidly  as  we  ascend  in  altitude  or 
latitude.  The  reptilian  life  of  any  district,  however,  is  highly  in- 
teresting, as  it  is  more  natural  and  well  defined  than  that  of  other 
vertebrates,  because  reptiles  have  a  limited  range*  and  are  less 
likely  to  be  forced  out  of  their  original  habitats  or  introduced 
by  man.  It  has  been  supposed  that  in  order  of  altitudinal  range, 
lizards  go  highest,  snakes  next,  and  batrachians  and  chelonians 
last.  There  are  no  chelonians  in  the  valley  as  far  as  we  know ; 
but  we  found  frogs  as  high  up  as  Antisana  Hacienda,  and  no  liz- 
ards there.     Gibbon  found  no  snakes  at  La  Paz. 

The  only  reptiles  which  we  know  to  exist  in  the  valley  are  as 
follows :  Batrachians — Atelopus  longirostris  Cope  (a  new  species 
found  by  the  writer  at  Antisana  Hacienda,  thii-teen  thousand  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea),  A.  lasvis  Giknth.,  Hylodes  conspicU- 
latus  Giinth.,  Bufo  intermedius  Giinth. ;  Ophidians — Herpetodryas 
carinatua  Boie,  Streptophorua  Drozii  D.  B.  An  active  little  lizard 
(a  Pleurodont)  occurs  in  the  warm,  dry  parts  of  the  valley ;  but 
we  failed  to  secure  a  specimen. 

FISHES. 

Considering  the  size  of  the  Machangara  and  Pastassa  Rivers 

*  A  remarkable  exoeption  is  presented  by  oar  common  Snapping-Tartle,  Chelydra  ter- 
pentina  Linn.,  which  we  found  at  Gaayaqnll  on  the  Pacific  coast,  S*  below  the  equator. 


coNTniBimoss  to  the  satitial  iiii^rnitr  ok  ^fito. 


and  Sau  Pablo  Lake,  it  ia  rcinarka})lc  that  only  one  apecIoB  of  tbU 
class  (bo  far  a^  we  can  nsccttain)  occurs  in  the  Qalto  walern.  Thl« 
is  tlie  Cyelopium  Humholdtii  Sw.,  one  of  the  Siliiriilie.  Il  aboiiiuU 
in  tlic  Mai'Langara,  but  ive  have  nevor  sceu  a  specinicii  ovpr  TtmT 
inches  long.  According  to  Dr.  (iill  it  is  genericaliy  distinct  from 
the  JStiigogenes  llumbolrilU  of  Giinther  ;  but  ve  cannot  itiBtinguisIi 
it  from  the  Pimelorlim  fydopuin  mentioned  by  Uumbolitt "  as  iu- 


bU        ■ 


Frofta 


rnilmny  n 


By  r.  1 


d  S(«pvr«, 


ir  Jimiot  Orton.  in  IBTO,  |<n 
rill  wblcli  he  abUined  at  (}ailo.  Uoundar.  nnd  wbich  he  •uii]hi 
Hall  mBDtloticd  \)3  HninlHiJJt  Ouiii  Uie  lubterruieiui  watera  of 
Ing  the  (Idh  with  llifl  deKrl|itioti>  of  (he  iixiidoi  of  Argft  rti 
Cavler  and  ValancliiDpat,  anil  b;  uuuUiar  In  lila  CBUloiia<>,  I  et 
rorkeeplag  the  genern  apart,  as  llii>>t>oi-laien  in  band  unllo«(baehiinifMr*nf  Iho  lira. 
Agnwiog  In  evct?  detail  Wilb  Iho  short  deicnripUon  glren  by  (illntlivrof  ,4rffH  ftrnfty- 
trpXaltu,  Wllh  Ibe  additional  Dbvarlar  of  baring  ■  ehort  broad  aploc  in  truul  uf  Iho 
•illpoie  dorsal.  It  baa  IbO  lomliana  on  the  outer  njt  uf  the  sCTBral  Ha*  whii-li  ho  mm- 
nann  u  i-hanicterlBtlc  uf  S.  UiunhiAtia. 

Our  apeolmnn  biu  tho  Ibllanrlng  ohuavtera.  trbioh.  it  will  Ih)  nollceil,  nr*  UlE«n  alm-iU 
trord  for  word  from  the  dcacrliitions  given  \ij  Unnttaar  of  A.  brafliitttpkahn  iwd  S. 
BMmbolilUi.  llend  oneHRh  of  the  Uitai  length  of  the  Oih.  Kre>  linuiMd  -m  lop  and 
nlront  In  tht  middle  of  the  length  of  the  bond,  very  amBli.  black.  Kontrlla  are  muob 
nearer  the  extremity  of  the  >>niiiit  than  to  the  nytt.  Upper  Jaw  ■light);  pnijnalng. 
Llpi  tbiek.  under  lip,  or  labial  fold,  cmarglnale  behmd,  TiwlIi  In  (hrae  nr  Ibur 
rowi,  more  or  leis  polched ;  Ihaie  nn  nndcr  law  a  lltUe  Iha  broadeat  aad  wltlt  iltghUx 
decver  notrbei.  TbooiitM'nir«,nrepin»,  oranldarMl.peclaralr,  ventntlii.  analnnd 
candal  flna  illgbtly  prolonged  and  prarldcfl  lhroiigli<iut  Ibsir  length  wllh  imatl  •pine* 
pr^oeting  backward,  Aillpoav  Hn  muileraMI)'  long,  low.  anil  roadiing  tn  Inae  nf 
uppvr  oandal  ray,  b  short  broad  a|>lna  at  »■  front  bate  bnrlal  ia  tht  tUm,  riil*  ipla* 
is  hardly  «|aal  lu  length  tn  one-elgblh  of  (ha  length  of  thu  titad.  I«nge<(  tiy*  nr  pec- 
loml  and  ventral  about  *niuai  in  lengtb.  l*eDloral  tay>  reaching  a  llllte  iMyoal  ihe 
ba«e  of  the  ventral*,  VentFol  ray  HlaniBat  ronohes  toinus.  Vpntrikls  *itiult>l  aUmt 
Utider  origlD  of  dorsat.  Color  of  Lhu  spocimen  brownlihirllb  dark  motllaga.  LalMal 
line  ditillnolly  marked  lif  rolvod  pons,  and  extending  tlie  wholr  length  of  tba  bodj. 
KnxUlAry  hariiiee  abuut  oo&lifltf  the  iUDgtIi  of  Ll>a  hewl.  Aual  and  dorsal  Una  taU 
into  alight  grooTes. 
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fl.1.  I 
tbo  ia  rays  would  givii  the  follnwins  fbr  Hie  three  ipvr.lmeus, 
iiraal.DloI.  Anai.fl.  CHdal.  IS.  rePtontl.Slo  10,  Venlnl, 
(linn  ot  two  rays  In  lh«  drst  .InmBl  and  peotontl  flns  (wttleb 
arror  In  runnllngj  we  hare  the  difference  In  Ihe  (n  fbrraDlB 
Oditred  to  the  pretence  oraliMnor  nf  the  iplnenf  cba  ailipn** 
■  eaail)-  lie  overlook*!]  iinleti  r-pefM  sesroh  wn>  made  foe  li. 
-  eKimlnatloB.  In  which  II  wai  (bund  roverad  by  Ihe  aUa  <i< 

Ihu  an. 
Under  Iheee  cvnaidonulous  I  CMO  but  think  it  probable  thai  ttnnibnldl  orerlOOkMl  Ibe 

*|>bio  lu  hl>  »pe(Tlmop,  and  also  Hint  It  Is  po«s[hla  that  (innlher  overluokwl  il  In  Ula 

»|««imKnit  of  A.  braeXgctfhalui,    At  all  aventn  I  uannot  regard  It*  pc«*«nce  as  of  any 

geuericoreTctieiweiaernlapon  thepreacnt  d-"- 
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habiting  the  subterranean  waters  of  the  Andes  and  thrown  out  in 
the  eruptions  of  Imbabura  and  Caraguairazo.  There  are  several 
species  of  the  same  family  in  the  Esmeraldas,  as  P.  cinerascens, 
P,  elongatus  and  P,  modestu^. 

MOLLUSCS. 

There  is  little  variety  of  moUusean  life  on  the  Andes.  The 
land-snails  predominate,  belonging  to  the  Helicidce  and  Cycloato- 
midce.  The  presence  of  the  old  world  genus  Clausilia,  wanting 
in  North  America,  becomes  a  significant  fact,  as  Wood  ward,  ob- 
serves, when  taken  in  connection  with  the  affinities  of  the  higher 
animals  of  South  America  and  Africa.  "These  imply  a  land-way 
across  the  Atlantic  at  some  very  remote  period." 

The  known  fVesh-water  shells  in  the  valley  are  few  in  number, 
and  the  exact  localities  of  these  cannot  be  positively  given.  Cas- 
talia  Crosseana  Hid.,  and  C,  Pazi  Hid.,  are  credited  to  Imbabura ; 
Hemisinus  Pazi  Tryon,  H,  simplex  Tryon,  H,  Oaculati  Villa, 
Amimllaria  modesta  V.  d.  Busch  and  A,  solida  V.  d.  Busch  to 
Quito  ;  and  A.  Quitensia  V.  d.  Busch  to  Ecuador.  But  Mr.  Tryon 
informs  me  that  the  locality  of  Hemisinus  is  not  certain  ;  and  as  I 
collected  none  myself,  I  am  doubtful  of  all  the  others  except 
Castalia.  Hemisinus  Binneyi  Tryon,  may  be  added  to  this  pro- 
visional list. 

The  type  of  the  genus  Arges  {A.  aabaloC  and  V.),  fVom  the  position  of  the  eyes  and 
ventral  flns,  may  possibly  remain  as  the  typo  of  a  genus  under  that  name,  distinct  f^om 
Giinther's  genus  Stygogenes,  which  I  consider  as  covering  my  specimen  as  identical 
with  his  S.  Humboldtii  and  A. brachycqtkalus tVfhlch  I  consider  the  same  as  Humboldt's 
JHmelodus  cyclopum.  As  Cnvier  and  Valenciennes  had  this  last  as  a  species  of  their 
genus  Arges,  and  as  (JUnther  includes  it  (doubtfully)  as  a  distinct  species  in  his  genus 
Stygogenes,  and  as  Swainson  also  named  it  Cyclopium  Humboldtiiy  we  have  a  singular 
confusion  of  names,  which,  following  the  strict  law  of  priority  of  names  given,  should 
be  rendered  thus :  — 

CvcLOPiUM  (Sw.)  CYCLOPUM  (Humb.) 

Synonym*. 

1.  Pimelwlus  cyclopum  Humboldt,  1808. 

2.  Cyclopium  Humboldtii  Swainson,  1838-0. 

3.  Arge»  cyclopum  Cnv.  and  Val.,  1^40. 

4.  ArgcM  brachycephalus  GUnther,  1859. 

5.  Stygogenes  Humboldtii  GUnther.  1884. 
0*  Stygogenes  cyclopum  GUnther,  18M. 

Of  these  six  names  given  as  synonyms,  Nos.  1. 2,  3  and  6  were  unquestionably  pro- 
posed for  the  same  flsli,  and  No.  5  was  separated  firom  them  wholly  because  Humboldt 
did  not  mention  the  spine  of  the  2d  dorsal.  No.  4  was  considered  as  distinct,  and 
placed  In  a  separate  genus  on  account  of  the  spine  not  being  present.  The  specimen 
now  under  examination  has  a  spine,  and  with  it  all  the  characters  given  of  the  species, 
hence  I  unite  them  all  as  one  under  the  terribly  non-euphonic  designation  of  Cyclo- 
pium cyclopum,  adding  one  more  name  to  the  list,  which  will  bo  adopted,  or  classed  as 
a  synonym,  according  to  individual  views,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  the  name  that 
should  be  used  to  designate  the  species  if  the  strict  law  of  priority  is  followed. 
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The  following  Notei  on  the  Terrestrial  M(dlu»M  of  the  Valley  of 
Quito^  wit/t  a  Catalogue  of  the  sjjettVa,  Imve  been  coutriliuted  by 
the  emiuent  concbologist.  Mr.  Tlioraos  Bland. 

Looking  at  the  subjoined  catalogue*  of  the  Terrestrial  Mulliiecn 
attributed  to,  or  which  are  known  to  inhabit,  the  valley  of  Qnito, 
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it  does  not  appear  that  any  considerable  number  of  the  species 
have  passed  beyond  its  limits.  The  most  interesting  question  re- 
specting their  distribution,  is  to  ascertain  if  any  occur  both  on 
the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  slopes  of  the  Equatorial  Andes,  and  so 
far  as  I  am  informed  there  are  scarcely  any.  While  several  of  the 
valley  species  are  found  also  to  the  south  in  Peru,  and  a  larger 
number  to  the  north  in  New  Granada,  others  are  common  to  the 
valley  and  the  eastern  slope  towards  the  headwaters  of  the  Ama- 
zon. 

The  species  mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  which  from  the  habitats 
given  appear  to  occur  on  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  sloi)es,  arc  Bu- 
limulus  chamcekon  Pfr.  referred  to  Nanegal  on  the  former  and 
Baeza  on  the  latter,  Bnlimus  irroratus  Rv.  from  Guaranda  and 
Macas,  and  B.  Popelairianua  Nyst.  from  Bodegas  and  Napo.  Fur- 
ther exploration  may  increase  the  species  known  thus  to  occur, 
but  the  difference  in  the  land-shell  faunas  on  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic slopes  on  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  warrants  the 
belief  that  such  species  are  few. 

The  absence  in  the  Quito  valley,  and  generally  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  of  various  New  World  genera  is  worthy 
of  remark,  but  they  belong  to  the  faunas  of  Brazil,  Mexico,  and 
the  West  Indies,  with  which  those  of  the  west  coast  have  a  scarcely 
appreciable  alliance. 

In  South  America  generally,  and  the  valley  of  Quito  is  no  ex- 
ception, the  genus  Bnlimus  has  far  more  representatives  than 
Helix  (using  both  generic  terms  in  the  wide  sense  employed  by 
Pfeiffer  in  his  monographs),  but  the  reverse  is  the  case  in  North 
America.  In  the  Galapagos  Islands  there  are  a  number  of  pecu- 
culiar  Bulimi,  but  I  believe  no  Helices,  while  in  the  islands  off  the 
west  coast  of  southern  California  species  of  Helix  occur  but  none 
of  Bulimus.  On  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Continents,  the  islands 
(Cuba,  Jamaica  etc,)  situate  on  the  northern  margin  of  the  Car- 
ibbean sea,  with  numerous  species  of  Helix,  have  very  few  of  Bu- 
limulus,  while  the  islands  on  the  eastern  side,  near  to  the  South 
American  coast  (St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent  to  Trinidad)  have  the 
only  representatives  of  Bulimus  in  the  West  Indies  and  a  larger 
proportionate  number  of  species  of  Bulimulus. 


Cyelotufl  Paxi  Oroese.— Ambato,  Paz. 
Cyclophorus  Cumlngi  Sow.  —  Quito,  Paz.  $  15. 
k**  bninatororoa  PAr.  —  Quito,  Pas. 

Hidalgoi  Crosse.— Ecuador,  Paz. 
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Cyclophoms  Cro$$eanu* Hid.— Ecuador^Paz. 
Bourciera  heliclncfonnis  Ptt,  —  Quito,  Paz.; 
[Taraqul  Valley,  Boureier. 
Boureiera  FraaerlPflr.  —  Caenoa,  rraser. 
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The  form  of  Helix  prevailing  in,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  Quito  Valley  is  Isomeria,  peculiar  to  the 
northern  portion  of  the  southern  continent.  Both  Buliinus  and 
Bulinmlus  are  essentially  characteristic  of  South  America. 

The  genus  Orthalicus  is  also  South  American,  but  lN?loDgs  ra- 
ther to  the  eastern  than  to  the  western  side  of  the  continent. 
Achat  inn  magntjica,  as  Pfeiffer  suggests,  is  probably  an  Ortlialieus. 
Oleacina  is  most  numerously  represented  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  and  the  nearest  adjacent  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
One  species  is  said  to  inhabit  Ecuador,  but  the  exact  locality  is 
not  given. 

Clausilia  is  a  European  genus,  but  has  representatives  in  Asia, 
and  a  few  species  of  the  sub-genus  Nenia  in  South  America,^-one 
only  in  the  West  Indies,  0.  tridena  Chem.  of  Porto  Rico.  Species 
of  throe  operculated  genera  occur  in  the  Quito  Valley, — Cyelo- 
tus,  Cjx'lophorus  and  Bourciera.  The  latter,  peculiar  to  Ecuador, 
is  placed  by  lYeifTer,  in  the  sub-family  Rcalia  of  the  family  Cy- 
clostomacea,  but  it  would  seem  to.  belong  to  Helicinacea,  with 
which,  as  pointed  out  by  Troschel,  its  dentition  agrees,  although 
in  form  of  shell  it  is  allied  to  Realia.  Cyclotus  has  several  species 
in  Mexico  and  Central  America,  more  in  South  America,  but  forty- 
two  species  in  the  West  Indies,  of  which  thirt\'-four  belong  to  Ja- 
maica. It  may  be  mentioned  that  half  of  the  s[)ecies  attributed 
to  the  valley  of  Quito,  occur  also  in  New  Granada. 

Cyclophonis  has  its  principal  development  in  Asia  and  adja- 
cent islands,  but  it  is  curious,  as  I  have  elsewhere  noticed,  that 
while  there  arc  a  few  s|)ecies  found  in  Mexico,  Central  and  South 
America,  seven  occur  in  the  West  Indies,  and  all  in  Guadelou|K>, 
Dominica  and  Martinique. 
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Not  least  interesting  among  the  many  localities  in  the  3Iiftsis- 
sippi  valley  that  attract  the  geologist  and  mineralogist  is  the  Illi- 
nois Geode  region.     This  extends  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles 
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along  the  Illinois  side  of  the  Mississippi,  reaching  from  a  short 
distance  above  Niota  on  the  northern  border  of  Hancock  County 
southward  beyond  Warsaw;  and  indeed  the  formation  in  which 
these  specimens  occur  reairhes  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Illinois  River,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  that  have  been  collected 
were  obtained  between  Niota  and  Warsaw,  where  they  occur  in 
very  much  the  greatest  abundance.      Very  many  fine  specimens 
have  been  obtained  across  the  river  in  Iowa,  and  the  region  over 
which  they  are  distributed  is  probably  larger  in  this  state  than  in 
Illinois.     So  far  as  my  own  observation  goes,  the  geodes  do  not 
occur  in  Illinois  at  any  great  distance  from  the  river,  nearly  all  the 
best  localities  being  within  three  or  four  miles  from  the  banks  ;  but 
I  do  not  speak  with  entire  confidence  in  regard  to  this  as  nearly  all 
my  personal  investigation  has  been  confined  to  localities  near  the 
river  and  on  the  Illinois  side.     For  this  reason  what  may  be  said 
at  this  time  will  refer  mainly  to  the  region  between  Niota  and 
Warsaw.     The  geodes  from  this  region  are,  many  of  them,  very 
beautiful,  being  often  lined  with  most  brilliant  crystals  of  quartz, 
appearing  like  miniature  caves  lined  with  diamonds,  or,  less  bril- 
liant but  more  exquisite,  some  are  lined  with  a  frost-work  of  small 
white  crystals  of  the  same  substance,  or  with  satin  crystals  of  cal- 
cite  and  pearl  spar.     They  are  imbedded  in  a  soft,  brittle,  argilla- 
ceous shale,  which  is  sometimes  a  little  calcareous,  and  in  a  very 
few  instances   passes    into  limestone,    although  the  outer  coat- 
ing of  the  geode  is  always  aluminous.     This  mass  of  shaly  rock 
forms  what  is  called  the  '*  Geode  bed,"  a  member  of  the  Keokuk 
group  of  the  Subcarboniferous  age.      The  thickness  of  this  bed 
varies  in  different  places,  but  is  nowhere  very  great.     At  Warsaw 
it  is  well  exposed  in  a  railroad  cut,  and  here,  according  to  Mr. 
Worthen,  the  thickness  is  forty  feet.     (111.  Geol.  Rep.,  Vol.  1.  p. 
335.)     No  trace  of  fossils  has  been  discovered  in  the  shale,  but  in 
some  places  thin  layers  of  limestone  are  intermingled  with  it,  and 
these  afford  the  characteristic  fossils  of  the  Keokuk  limestone. 
Whatever  the  inner  coating  of  these  geodes  may  be,  the  shell,  or 
crust,  is  always  siliceous.     The  outer  surface,  however,  is  usually 
coated  with  the  same  clay-like  material  as  that  which  composes 
the  shale  in  which  they  occur.     Very  often  there  is  an  outer  layer 
of  siliceous  clay  which  forms  a  part  of  the  crust  and  sends  out 
numerous  sharp,  irregular  projections  into  the  next  layer  which  is, 
probably  always,  chalcedony.   It  should  be  remembered  that  these. 
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itD'l  other  not  yet  mentioned  "Inyers"  of  the  cru&t  are  ho  called 
morp  for  convenicncp,  than  because  they  exist  shnrpty  dc11ne<l  in 
every  siieeimen,  for  such  is  uot  the  case :  in  most  they  shade  into 
each  other  Ir^-  almost  imperceptible  degrees.  Tlie  outer  surface 
is  )£cnernlly  li);lit  colored  —  cither  ycilon-,  or  drab,  or  yelluvriKlt 
brown ;  but  nhoit  there  is  much  oxide  of  iron  present  tliu  color 
deepens  to  chestnat  brown.  The  general  form  of  the  gcodva  is 
more  or  less  niiberical  and  in  a  majority  of  the  specitnena  it  i» 
<|uit«  regiilarlj'  so,  but  the  character  of  the  interior  soeuis  U>  liavo 
some  iuQiieiice  in  shaping  the  wliole  muss.  In  my  own  cullectiug. 
at  least,  it  has  uniformly  been  true  that  those  geodea  that  con- 
tained only  (juartz  were  most  regular  in  form  and  those  lined 
with  crystnllized  r{uartz  are  rather  more  rc^ilar  than  those  lincil 
with  chalcedony.  Those  speiTitnens  that  contain  osidu  of  irtin 
are  often  quite  fiat,  as  are  those  with  calcite,  though  these  latter 
are  usually  flattened  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  and  in 
variona  ways  made  irregular. 

Although  eometimes  packed  almost  as  thickly  as  possible  in  Ihr 
shale,  the  geoilcs  arc  for  the  most  part  entirely  distinot  from  each 
other ;  but  eometimes  two  or  more  are  found  adhering  to  each 
other,  either  two  of  nearly  erjnal  siiso  forming  a  dumb-lwU  shaped 
masa,  or,  more  commonly,  a  large  one  is  surrounded  by  several 
much  smaller.  These  arc  not  on<^n  so  firmly  attaches!  that  a 
sharp  blow  will  not  separate  them  entire.  When  broken  these 
smaller  geodes  are  usually  solid.  Sometimes  small,  poeket-lilte 
geodes  arc  found  in  the  onist  of  large  and  heavy  ones,  and  3onic<- 
times  these  extend  so  far  over  the  surface  that  the  gcode  becomes 
like  a  hall  coated  outside  and  in  with  crystals,  with  ocoosiunAlly 
a  thin  clayey  crust  over  a  part  of  the  outside. 

The  geodes  are  not  exactly  alike  in  different  portions  of  the 
region.  In  some  places  nearly  all  are  small,  while  large  ones  nr« 
not  inlVequent  in  others,  in  one  place  most  ai'e  regular  spheres,  in 
another  most  are  quite  irregular,  in  some  parts  of  the  Itcd  they 
lie  so  thickly  as  to  crowd  each  other,  in  other  parts  tliey  arc  far 
apart.  Not  only  do  these  and  similar  ilitTerences  occur  in  placoa 
at  some  distance  from  each  other,  but  in  the  same  place  n]>per. 
lower  or  middle  portions  of  the  bed  may  dilfer  widely  in  Ibe 
number,  form,  size  and  contents  of  the  geodes.  Everywhere 
many  of  the  geodes  are  solid,  and  the  first  thing  for  a  collector  t] 
l«»m  is  to  judge  by  the  weight  of  any  given  specimen  whetber  I 
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is  solid  or  hollow,  and  also  l^ow  hard  a  blow  is  needed  to  break  it 
open,  if  he  finds  it  light  enough  to  be  hollow  ;  for  a  heavy  blow, 
such  as  is  necessary  to  crack  a  thick  crust,  would  dash  a  thinner 
one  into  small  fragments.  Those  large  geodcs  that  contain 
much  calc  spar  are  usually  solid,  while  those  that  are  smaller  and 
lined  with  small  crystals  of  this  material  are  frequently  quite  hol- 
low. The  quite  large  specimens  are  more  apt  to  have  thick  walls, 
or  to  be  entirely  solid,  than  those  of  less  size  whatever  the  filling. 
The  cavity  of  a  geode  does  not  often  ^jorrespond  with  the  exterior, 
as  the  walls  are  constantly  varying  their  thickness.  Many  are 
lined  with  a  single,  plain  layer  of  crystals,  others  have  this  crys- 
talline surface  raised  in  rounded  prominences,  some  of  them  long 
and  cylindrical,  others  low  and  mound-like.  In  some,  besides  the 
lining  there  is  a  partition,  extending  across  the  cavity,  lined  with 
crystals  on  both  sides.  Rarely,  the  collector  may  find  a  thin  crust 
lined  with  small  bright  crystals,  within  which  is  a  hollow  ball,  but 
little  larger  than  the  cavity  and  attached  at  one  or  two  points  to 
the  side,  covered  with  somewhat  smaller  crystals.  So,  in  innu- 
merable ways  do  we  find  these  singular  objects  varied  and,  as  the 
outside  gives  little  or  no  indication  of  the  inside,  the  charm  of 
uncertainty  is  added  to  the  excitement  and  pleasure  of  the  collec- 
tor. So  far  as  my  own  experience  goes  those  specimens  that  are 
fl'om  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter  are  least  likely  to  be  solid, 
though  very  fine  ones  may  be  obtained  six  or  even  ten  inches  in 
diameter  without  great  diflSculty.  The  range  in  size  is  quite  large, 
as  very  pretty  specimens  not  over  half  an  inch  in  diameter  may 
be  found,  while  the  largest  I  have  seen  were  fully  eighteen  inches 
across  the  broken  halves.  But  these  larger  geodes,  aside  from 
being  very  scarce,  are  not  very  desirable  acquisitions  as  they  are 
very  heavy,  weighing  fifty  pounds  or  more  in  the  best  examples. 
The  geodes  are  most  abundant,  and  hence  most  easily  collected, 
in  the  beds  and  along  the  sides  of  those  streams  which  intersect 
the  geode  bed,  as  nearly  all  those  around  Hamilton  and  Warsaw 
do.  The  geodes  are  dislodged  from  their  resting  place  by  high 
water,  frost,  etc.,  and  are  candied  down  by  the  streams,  so  that 
near  the  mouth,  or  in  a  basin,  the  ground  is  often  paved  with 
them,  but  good  specimens  are  not  rare  along  the  sides  of  the 
streets,  in  cuts,  or  wherever  the  eartt  has  been  washed  or  dug  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  bed  in  which  they  lie.  Few  things  are 
more  unpromising  or  unattractive  than  a  geode  when  first  taken 
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horn  its  cavity  to  the  rock,  and  unless  ita  regular  form  cAii^^lit  tlin 
eye,  it  would  be  jiiisacd  without  a  sceonil  glance  as  wholly  uodc> 
serving  of  notice.  A  mere  ball  of  oluj-  would  possess  fully  a* 
mueh  elegance.  Itut  jticlc  up  that  dull,  dirty-looking  bnll,  and,  ir 
it  be  a  good  speciineu,  ita  e:ctreiue  lightness  nttraet^  attention  iui<l 
excites  curlosi^-,  and  now  the  impulse  is  to  »ee  what  tUerc  H  ill- 
aide.  A  few  strokes  of  tlie  hammer  and  it  breaks  in  halves,  nod 
as  it  falls  npart  lo !  what  wonrlprs  arc  presented  to  us !  Wbo 
would  have  imagined  that  so  uucoutli  and  rougli  an  exterior  con- 
cealed such  a  splendid  interior, — a  crystal  grotto,  which  (UsIkii" 
and  sparkles  when  tlie  sunlight  strikes  it  as  if  made  of  gems  of 
the  first  water.  The  geodes  contain  quite  a  number  of  ditfewul 
minerals  wliieh  are  very  variously  arranged  in  different  spedmens. 
Some  of  these  minerals  have  been  alread,\'  alluded  to.  but  tbcy 
deserve  a  somewhat  fuller  treatment.  As  all  the  geodea  are  sili- 
ceous on  the  outside,  so  by  far  the  most  common  variety  is  that 
composed  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  of  quartz.  The  structure  of  tUnsc 
is  almost  invariably  as  follows  ;  first,  the  onter,  earthy  coating  ; 
second,  a  thin  layer  of  white  or  whitish  chalcedony ;  third,  a  layer 
of  clear  quartz  more  or  less  granulated ;  and  fourth,  n  laye.r  of 
crystalline  quartz,  with  simple,  pyramidal  terminations  lining 
the  inside.  The  granular  layer  does  not  always  extend  arouml  thr 
entire  sphere,  but  often  the  crystalline  quartz  rests  directly  on  the 
chalcedony,  and  in  some  tliere  is  scarcely  any  or  no  grauu1ate<l 
appearance,  but  it  is  present  in  most  that  hare  come  under  my 
notice.  The  crystala  of  the  inner  layer  are  usually  eiror  and  col- 
orless, but  many  times  they  will  be  tinged  a  more  or  Ii'hs  deep 
yellow  by  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  few  crystals  have  been  found  lying 
detached  in  the  cavity  of  the  geode,  so  bright  n  yellow  as  to 
cause  them  to  resemble  tlie  topaz  very  closely,  and  some  have 
been  cut  aud  sold  as  topazes.  Not  infrequently  the  crystals  hare 
M  slight  bluish  tinge  which,  instead  of  tlie  brUliant  white  luBtrCf 
gi\'es  them  a  soft  and  liquid  hue.  as  if  just  rea<ly  to  melt  into 
purest  water.  Crystals  of  smoky  qnnrtz  are  occasionally  found, 
and  I  once  had  the  good  forttme  to  break  a  rather  clumsy  s|M-ri- 
meu  about  throe  inches  by  four  inches  in  size,  the  inner  coating  of 
whicli  was  rose  quartz.  Instead  of  a  simple  layer  of  crystals, 
either  plain  or  variously  convoluted,  specimens  are  not  nucomuun 
in  which  the  crystals,  many  of  them  doubly  terminated,  are  pilwl 
upon  each  other  in  all  direotiona,  oiul  sometimes  Uicse  cluaten<>  arc 
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loose  in  the  cavity,  or  the  latter  may  be  filled  with  single  crystals, 
often  so  small  as  to  appear  like  fine  sand.  The  crystals  are  not 
always  clear,  but  may  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  chalcedonj- 
sometimes  so  thin.as  not  to  modify  the  form  of  the  tei*minations, 
sometimes  thick  enough  to  make  a  papillose  surface.  This  coating 
may  be  either  light  blue,  flesh  color,  yellowish  white,  or  a  bluish 
opal-white,  all  of  them  appearing  semi-transparent  or  of  an  opaque, 
chalk  white.  Many  of  this  last  color  have  the  crystalline  termin- 
ations so  modified  as  to  appear  cubical.  In  a  few  very  beautiAil 
specimens  that  I  have  seen,  a  clear  white  chalcedonic  surface  was 
sprinkled  all  over  with  small,  perfectly  colorless  crystals,  looking 
like  fine  dew  drops  on  a  white  flower.  Tliis  coating  becomes 
thicker  and  thicker,  until  all  trace  of  the  crystals  is  lost,  and  then 
we  have  a  layer  of  chalcedony  with  a  perfectly  smooth  botryoidal 
or  mamillary  surface,  outside  of  which  is  a  layer  of  crystalline 
quartz,  then,  usually,  a  granulated  layer  and  then  the  outer  chal- 
cedony layer.  The  inner  layex  is  sometimes  very  thick,  being 
twice  the  thickness  of  all  the  rest. 

The  color  of  the  chalcedony  is  most  often  a  reddish  purple,  but 
not  very  seldom  we  find  a  greenish  yellow  or  bluish  white  and 
rarely  a  chalk  white.  In  rare  cases  there  are  two  layers  of  differ- 
ent color,  such  as  pure  white  over  dark  brownish  purple.  In  a 
few  cases  the  surface  of  the  chalcedony  is  sprinkled  with  crystals 
of  pyrites  or  other  substances,  but  yet  the  geodes  aflford  a  marked 
contrast  in  this  respect  to  those  lined  with  crj'stalline  quartz,  for 
while  the  former  are  remarkably  free  from  what  might  be  termed 
foreign  substances  and  never,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  any  consid- 
erable part  of  the  cavity  filled  with  them,  in  the  latter  variety 
we  find,  resting  upon  the  quartz,  all  the  different  minerals  found 
in  the  geodes,  and  often  two  or  three  together  nearly  filling  the 
cavity.  Besides  the  isolated  crystals  of  calcite  and  dolomite 
found  resting  on  the  quartz  crystals,  we  have  some  in  which  the 
lining  is  made  up  entirely  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  substances. 
Like  all  the  rest  these  are  siliceous  on  the  outside.  In  the  calcite 
geodes  the  crystals  are  usually  small  and  of  rhombohedral  form, 
which  is  often  obscured  by  their  crowding  together  or  piling  upon 
each  other.  In  color  they  diflfer,  some  being  colorless  and  trans- 
parent, many  white,  or  yellowish,  or  fiesh  color,  and  some  few 
dark  purple  or  chestnut  brown,  and  in  one  case  a  layer  of  dark 
brown  crystals  was  ornamented  with  here  and  there  a  cluster  of 
pure  white  ones.    Two  or  more  forms  of  crystallization  may  occur 
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one  npiin  llic  other  iu  the  same  specinipu,  oa,  for  exajiiplo.  a  s«il- 
enoUeiirnl  crj-stal  resting  upon  differently  modified  ilioiiibobe- 
drons.  SometimcB  the  cavity  or  the  gpode  is  filled  with  a  ttuuM 
of  white  or,  rarely,  flesh  colored  caleUe.  IsoJhIciI  cryntnls,  or 
groups  of  crj'8tals  of  pearl  spar  or  dolomite,  are  of  qnite  common 
oocurrence  both  in  Uic  quartz  and  calcit^  geodes.  but  a  comploto 
layer  of  this  mineral  ia  less  common.  The  crystals  are  generally 
quite  large  as  compared  with  the  slice  of  the  geo<le. 

Acconling  to  Prof.  Brash  (111.  Geol.  Rep.,  Vol.  l,p.  ill),  thU 
dolomite  contniuK  "  a  large  per  cent,  of  carbonaU'  of  iron  with  the 
carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia."  Although  the  usual  color  of 
the  dolomite  ia  either  a  light  yellowish  brown  or  silvery  gray  of 
different  shades,  it  ia  often  stained  n  rusty  hrown  hr  oxide  of  iron. 

The  collector  will  once  in  a  while  meet  with  a  geotle,  probubly 
of  quite  small  size,  filled  with  a  line  white  j>owder.  Prof.  Bmsb 
states  this  to  be  a  "  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina."  The  only  metala 
thus  far  found  iu  the  geodes  are  iron  and  zinc.  The  iron  occuns 
in  the  form  of  oxide,  in  small  crystals  and  in  powder ;  one  gcodo 
about  one  ami  a  half  inches  in  diameter  Itoei)  with  small  quartx 
crystals  was  fille<l  with  the  powdered  oxide.  Besides  this,  long, 
slender,  hair-like  crj-stats  of  pyrites  occur  as  well  as  those  of 
cubical  form.  These  are  scattered  over  chalcedony,  quartz  crys- 
tals aud  calcite.  and  are  also  imbedded  in  the  ealcite.  Ziijc 
blende  is  quite  common  occurring  either  in  crystals,  some  of  them 
quit«  highly  polished,  or  in  a  mass  in  the  centre  of  solid  geodes 
when  it  is  associated  with  calcite. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Hancock  county  a  few  geodes.  all  that 
I  have  seen  being  lined  with  quartz  crystals,  contain  asphiiltum. 
Prof.  Brush  describes  one  of  these  as  "  apparently  more  than  half 
filled  with  asphaltimi,  breaking  with  n  clear  conchoidal  fVncture, 
having  a  high  lustre  aud  jet  black  colo»and  containing  imh^ildod 
in  it  detached  crj-stals  of  quartz"  (III.  Geol.  Rep.,  Vol.  1,  p.  92). 
This  was  four  by  three  inches  in  size.  Instead  of  asphaltum 
some  are  filled  with  petroleum.  Besides  those  minerals  enu- 
merated. Prof.  Brush  reports  finding  in  a  very  few  cases  minntc 
crystals  of  g_vpsum  aud  in  one  of  arragonite.  Water  is  found  in 
some  of  the  geodes  which  is  bitterish  to  the  tAstc,  and  containa, 
according  to  Prof.  Brush,  a  small  per  cent,  of  the  sulphates  of 
lime  and  magnesia  and  n  slight  trace  of  silica.  As  the  cru»t  ol* 
the  geodes  is  wholly  impervious  to  water,  this  must  have  hit'n  in, 
closed  when  the  crust  was  formed.    As  Mr.  Worthcn  remarks 
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it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  while  the  geodes  are  always  surrounded 
by  material  rich  in  alumina,  no  cr3'staliized  forms  of  this  mineral 
have  yet  been  discovered  in  them.  Geodes  of  fine  quality  oc- 
cur in  Missouri,  and  Prof.  White  reports  calcareous  geodes,  some 
of  them  entirely  free  from  silica,  in  a  soft  magnesian  lime-stone,* 
in  North  Eastern  Iowa. 

Any  one  who  for  the  first  time  sees  a  fine  geodc  and  notes  its 
regular  form,  its  uncouth  exterior  and  brilliant  interior  is  sure  to 
ask  "  How  was  it  made?"  The  more  specimens  he  sees  the  more 
is  his  curiosity  excited,  and  if  he  visits  the  locality  and  sees  them 
in  situ  his  wonder  and  interest  increase  to  the  highest  pitch. 
There  are  very  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  trying  to  ac- 
count for  the  presence  of  the  geodes  and  their  formation,  and  it 
may  be  only  presumption  to  attempt  that  which  so  many  skilfhl 
mineralogists  have  passed  in  silence.  However,  a  careful  study  of 
the  geodes,  both  in  cabinets  and  in  their  native  bed,  has  convinced 
me  that  they  must  have  been  formed  in  some  such  manner  as  that 
here  presented.  What  now  constitutes  the  geode  bed,  was  at 
one  time  a  mass  of  plastic  clay  filled  with  siliceous  and  calcareous 
fluids.  Thai  it  was  plastic  is  shown  by  facts  obvious  to  any 
one  who  has  ever  visited  the  locality.  If  now  this  mass  were 
acted  upon  by  steam  or  some  other  vapor,  or  gas,  as  dough  is 
acted  upon  by  carbonic  acid,  it  would  like  the  dough  be  filled 
with  cavities  of  all  sizes  of  a  more  or  less  spherical  form,  and 
irregularly  distributed  through  the  mass.  Into  these  cavities  the 
solutions  of  silica  etc.  would  filter  and  in  some  cases  crystallize, 
in  others  simply  deposit  the  solids  held  in  solution,  according  to 
circumstances.  The  form,  arrangement,  etc.,  of  the  various  sub- 
stances would  be  determined,  I  suppose,  by  their  densities  and  the 
laws  of  crystallization.  After  all  the  materials  had  hardened,  the 
soft  brittle  clay  would  easily  separate  from  the  harder  filling  of  the 
cavities  and  this  would  then  fall  out  shaped  by  the  mould  in  wliich 
formed. 
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The  Peabody  Museum  op  American  Arch-Oology  and  Ethnol- 
ogy.*— The  fourth  annual  Report  contains  much  that  is  of  gen- 

*  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Tmstees  of  the  Peabody  Masenm  of  Amerioan  Arch»- 
ology  and  Ethnology.   Boston,  1871.   8to.   p.  27. 
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pral  interest.  Professor  Wyinun,  the  i-iirnlor,  gives  some  execwl- 
ingb'  vuhiftble  " Obsen-ationa  on  Crania  unci  tlie  part*  of  tbe 
Kkek-tnn."  with  comparntivc  measurements  uf  ibe  Itllj-six  Hknils 
from  Peru,  presented  by  Mr.  Sijuier,  together  with  Ihirly-c-igbt 
fioin  the  tnimmla  of  Kentucky,  obtained  by  Mr.  Lyon,  oikI 
eighteen  n-om  the  mounds  of  Fioiida  eollceted  by  the  curator.  Ilv 
remarks  that:  — 


"The  average  capacity  of  tlie  flfty-six  Peruvian  crania  tnoas- 
iired  agrees  very  closely  with  that  indicated  by  Morton  aud  Meigs. 
vis.,  1230  e.e.,  or  75  cub.  inches,  which  is  cousiderably  losa  than 
that  of  the  barbarous  tribes  of  America,  and  almost  exactly  lltal 
of  the  Austrnlians  and  Hottentots  as  given  by  Morton  and  Mirigx. 
and  smidler  than  that  derived  from  a  lar^r  number  of  mensiinv 
raents  by  Davis.  Thus  we  have,  in  thi«  particular,  a  race  whicb 
has  established  a  complex  civil  and  religious  polity,  and  made  great 
progress  in  the  useful  and  line  arts,  as  its  pottery,  textile  fabrics, 
wi-ought  metals,  highways  and  aqueducts,  colossal  architectural 
structures  and  court  of  almost  imperial  splendor  prove,  on  the 
same  level  as  regards  the  quantity  of  brain,  with  a  race  whiwc 
sfH'ial  and  religious  coDditioiis  arc  among  the  most  degraded  cxhili- 
itcil  liy  iJie  human  race. 

All  this  goes  to  show  and  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  ii[>on, 
that  the  relatiie  capacity  of  the  skull  is  to  be  considered  inerely 
as  an  anatomical  and  not  as  a  physiological  cliaractcristic,  and 
unless  the  quality  of  the  brain  can  bo  represented  at  the  same 
time  as  the  quantity,  brain  measurement  cannot  be  assimied  as  au 
indication  of  the  intellcctnal  position  of  races  any  more  than  i>r 
individuals.  From  such  rcsidts  the  question  is  very  naturally 
forced  Wpon  ns  's-hether  comparisons,  based  upon  cranial  nu'asTirr- 
ments  of  capacitj-  ns  generally  made,  are  entitled  lo  the  ^^ll^l' 
usually  assigned  them.  Confined  within  narrower  limitt)  tlicy  may 
[lerhups  be  of  more  importance.  But  even  iu  this  case  the  results 
are  alien  contradictory.  If  the  brains  of  Cnvier  and  Schiller 
were  of  the  maximum  size,  so  were  those  of  three  nnknown  indi- 
viduals from  the  common  cemeteries  of  Paris^ — ^while  that  of 
Dante  was  but  alightly  above  the  mean,  and  Byron's  was  probably 
even  below  it." 


He  also  refers  to  the  singnlar  iwrforalioiis  of  the  humerus', 
which  seems  to  occur  in  while.  In<)ian  and  black  races,  but  mow 
commonly  in  the  blacks:  it  is  also  quite  general  though  not  con- 
stant in  the  hi>«s. 

The  flattening  of  the  tibia  has  been  noticed  in  the  reindeer 
lieriod  in  Europe,  and  Professor  Wyman  fimls  that  it  pruvailti 
largely,  but  in  a  variable  degree  iu  our  Imlians.     In  regard  to  tlic 
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bearings  of  these  facts  on  the  relations  of  man  to  the  apes  we 
quote  as  follows ;  — 

^'  From  a  comparison  of  the  skeleton  of  the  human  races,  as  far 
as  made,  it  is  quite  clear  that  in  several  respects  some  of  them 
have  peculiarities  which  seem  to  assimulate  them  to  the  apes. 
These  peculiarities  are  not,  however,  confined  to  a  single  race,  but 
are  distributed  in  different  degrees  through  several,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  future  studies  will  show  a  still  greater  variety  of 
resemblances,  and  a  wider  distribution  of  them,  than  is  now 
known.  The  increased  length  of  the  forearm,  as  compared  with 
the  humerus,  is  almost  equally  shared  by  the  blacks  and  the  re- 
cent Indians.  The  Indians,  from  the  mounds  of  various  parts  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  cave  dwell- 
ings of  Europe,  have  the  flattened  tibia.  The  Indians,  ancient  as 
well  as  modern,  in  common  with  the  Hawaiian  Islanders,  have  the 
most  backward  position  of  the  foramen  magnum,  while  the  Negro, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  his  lengthened  forearm,  has  this  foramen 
almost  as  central  as  in  the  white  man.  The  small  brain  is  not,  as 
might  at  fii'st  well  be  supposed  to  be  the  case,  found  in  the  most 
degraded  races  alone,  but  in  these,  in  common  with  a  race  which 
had,  as  already  stated,  risen  to  a  semi-civilization ;  nor  is  it  con- 
stantly associated  with  the  lengthened  forearm,  since  in  the  Aus- 
tralians this  is  even  shorter  than  in  the  white  man.  From  these 
results  it  seems  obvious  that  we  cannot  give  to  the  alleged  resem- 
blances between  the  human  races  and  the  apes  their  full  meaning, 
until  we  have  much  wider  comparisons  than  have  as  yet  been 
made." 

The  Position  of  the  Caddis  Flies.* — This  paper,  containing 
detailed  descriptions  with  excellent  illustrations,  may  be  regarded, 
as  the  author  remarks,  as  the  continuation  of  several  memoirs  on 
exotic  Trichoptera  published  in  the  "Transactions"  of  the  Ento- 
mological Society  of  London.  Quite  a  number  of  the  species  are 
from  California,  one  is  from  the  White  Mountains,  another  from 
Newfoundland,  another  from  New  York,  while  the  remainder  are 
from  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  descriptions  of  genera  and 
species  are  elaborated  with  the  author's  usual  care  and  tjiorough- 
ness,  and  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  illustration  of  details  of 
structure,  which  gives  the  paper  a  lasting  value. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  the  author  for  his  views  on  the  svstem- 
atic  position  of  the  Trichoptera,  and  for  a  very  courteous  criti- 

*  On  new  Forms,  etc.,  of  Extra-Earopean  Trichopterons  Insoots.  By  Uobert  McLacta* 
Ian.  Extracted  fVom  the  Linnaean  Society's  Jonmal.— Zoology.  Voh  xi.  London. 
1871.    Svo.    pp.  43,  with  3  plates. 
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cism  of  the  positions  taken  by  the  reviewer  as  to  the  classification 
of  the  Neuroptera.  We  will  first  quote  the  opinions  of  this  able 
and  experienced  observer,  and  show  wherein  and  why  we  differ 
from  his  conclusions  :  — 

"  But  it  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  just  to  glance  at  the  position 
generally  accorded  to  the  Neuroptera,     It  has  long  been  seen  that 
the  order  as  defined  by  Linne,  is  composed  of  most  incongruous  ma- 
terials ;  and  Pirichson  attempted  an  amelioration  of  this  coiiclition 
by  grafting  all  those  families  with  incomplete  metamorphosis  upon 
the  Orthoptera,  still  maintaining  the  two  orders  in  juxtaposition. 
Since  his  time  vanous   authors  have  made  this  division,  terin<jcl 
pseiLdo-Nenropteray  a  veritable   refuge  for  the   destitute.      To  it 
have  been   added,  from  time   to   time,  MaUophagaj    Thysanura^ 
Thysanoptera^  and  even  the  Stre}}sij)ter<TL,  for  no  other  reason,  so 
far  as  I  can  see,  than  that  they  would  not  fit  in  satisfactorily  else- 
where ;  and  the  characters  of  the  order  being  so  elastic,  it  was 
easy  to  find  some  peculiarities  which  gave  these  outlying  families 
admission  therein.     That  the  Linna^an  families  grouped  now  with 
Orthoptera  have  more  afllnit}'  thereto  than  to  the  Nenroptera  as  usu- 
ally constituted,  is  evident ;  yet  1  see  no  reason  whatever  why  the 
Odonata  should  not  form  an  order  apart,  possessing  as  they  do, 
characters  absolutely  sui  generis.      The  admission  of  them  into 
Orthoptera  renders   an   already  heterogeneous  order  an  absolute 
chaos.      For  my  part,  I  have  been  content  to  consider  the  Xeu» 
roptera  as  an  onler,  in  the  Linna'an  sense,  divisible   into   three 
great   divisions,  x^seudo-Nenroptera^   Planipenna^    Tn'choptera, — 
but  this  onlv  as  matter  of  convenience ;  for  I  am  convince<l  that 
contained  therein  are  constituents  of  several  orders,  each  of  equal 
value  with  such  as  Lepidaptera^  and  Coleoptera,  and  that  the  day 
will  arrive  when,  from  an  increase  of  knowledge  in  embryology 
and  anatomy,  the  order  Nenroptera,,  as  constituted  b^'  Linne,  will 
be  scattered  widely — a  dismemberment  that  would  have  occurroil 
long  since,  only  that  there  still  exists  a  lingering  disinclination  to 
thoroughly  upset  the  Linna?an  system. 

Dr.  Packard's  arrangement  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  in  in- 
sects as  in  all  other  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  there  are 
certain  groups  more  elevated,  others  more ''degrade<l"  than  the 
rest.  Acting  upon  this,  he  places  the  Ilymenoptera  as  structu- 
rally and  psychically,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  superior  to  all  other 
insects.  Then  follow  Lepidoptera^  Diptera,,  CoJeoptera^  Ilvmiptera, 
Orthoptera^  and  last  of  all,  the  Neuro2)tera^  in  the  Linniean  sense 
(but  including  Thysannra)^  an  order  which,  according  to  him. 
*'  mimics  every  suborder  of  insects,"  being  '*  comprehensive  or 
synthetic  types,  combining  the  structure  of  all  the  other  subor- 
ders". I  would  here  particularly  call  attention  to  the  relative  po- 
sitions occupied  by  Lepidnptera  and  Trkhoptera^  the  latter  form- 
ing nearly  the  last  division  of  Neuroptera.     I  emphatically  enter 
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my  protest  against  such  a  wide  separation  of  the  two  groups,  con- 
sidering, as  I  do,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the  TW- 
choptera  with  regard  to  others  of  the  Linuajan  groups  of  Neuroptera^ 
their  relationship  to  the  Lepidoptera  is  close,  and  that  an  attempt 
to  thus  widely  separate  them  is  an  outrage  on  both.  In  metamor- 
phosis the  resemblance  is  nearly  complete,  the  fact  of  the  pupal 
limbs  not  being  enclosed  within  a  common  integument  not  avail- 
ing much  when  their  condition  in  certain  Microlepidoptera  is 
taken  into  consideration  :  the  possession  of  mandibles  by  the  Tri- 
chopterous  nymph  is  not  of  much  importance,  insomuch  as  these 
organs  bear  no  relationship  to  the  aborted  mandibles  of  the  imago  ; 
they  simply  replace  the  acid  or  mechanical  means  by  which  a  Lep- 
idopterous  imago  frees  itself  from  its  cocoon.  The  imago  in  Lep- 
idoptera is  almost  constantly  furnished  with  scales  on  the  wings 
and  body,  scales  of  a  peculiar  nature,  the  analogues  of  which  are 
seen  only  in  Lepisma ;  but  many  Trichopterous  insects  have,  in 
the  male,  a  modification  of  these  scales  in  the  form  of  short  in- 
flated hairs,  generally  intermingled  with  ordinary  hairs;  and  in 
some  genera  this  tendency  towards  a  scaly  clothing  is  as  marked 
as  is  its  absence  in  some  Lepidoptera,  The  neural  arrangement 
is  not  at  all  incompatible  with  a  close  relationship ;  nor  are  the 
parts  of  the  mouth,  excepting  the  absence  of  a  developed  haustel- 
lum ;  yet  many  of  the  larger  Trichoptera  frequent  flowers  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  the  nectar ;  and  though  I  am  unable  to  say 
by  what  means  this  is  effected,  it  seems  probable  that  it  is  done 
by  prolongation,  at  will,  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  oesophagus 
into  a  sort  of  false  haustellum.  Perhaps  the  strongest  mark  of 
demarcation  is  the  presence,  in  most  Lepidopterous  imagos,  of  a 
spine-like  process  near  the  base  of  the  costa  of  the  hind  wings, 
wanting  in  all  Trichoptera,  That  this  process  is  a  modification 
of  a  vein  is  almost  certain ;  and  I  apprehend  that,  when  the  hom- 
ologies of  neuration  are  better  understood,  this  negative  charac- 
acter  in  Trichoptera  will  not  be  found  of  much  importance.  My 
own  inclination  tends  strongly  towards  maintaining  Trichoptera 
as  a  separate  order  in  juxtaposition  with  Ijepidaptera.*^ 

First :  we  fully  agree  with  the  author  that  the  admission  of  the 
Odonata  (Libellulido?)  into  the  Orthoptera  '*  renders  an  already 
heterogeneous  order  an  absolute  chaos."  But  on  the  other  hand, 
we  think  the  burden  of  proof  that  the  "Odonata"  are  not  true 
Neuroptera  rests  on  those  who  regard  the  group  as  an  independent 
order.  Where  respectable  authorities  (taking  it  for  granted  that 
their  characters  are  neither  Neuropterous  nor  Orthopterous,  which 
we  do  not  admit),  regard  them  as  a  division  of  Neuroptera,  no  one 
having,  as  far  as  we  know,  considered  them  as  Orthoptera  before 
Erichson*s  time ;  and  others  equally  respectable  regard  them  as 
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Ortliopterous,  or  Paeticloueiiropt«rou8,  wc  would  abide  l»y  embryo- 
logical  (lata  to  decide  the  [jnestiou.  The  eriiliryology  of  tlie  J*ibrl- 
lultdfe  is  perliftps  as  tliorouglily  knuwn  an  tliat  or  any  otbcr 
group  of  insects.  During  the  past  sumtuer  the  wriU-r  bas  obs4?r^cd 
with  cDosiderablo  care  tlic  embryology  of  Chrj'sopa,  a  t^^ie  of  llie 
"trae"  Seuroptera,  in  the  reatricted  seuse.  In  the  oarliesl  and 
later  BtAges  the  development  of  this  genus  it  almost  ideutleal  with 
that  of  the  dragon  flies,  as  regards  the  stritctiire  and  retationii  of 
the  "ammion"  and  "visceral  membrane,"  the  relatione  of  Uie 
primitive  band,  the  «arly  form  of  the  embryo,  and  its  position 
just  previons  to  exclusion  from  the  e^  (see  this  journal,  p.  564). 
The  dififerences  are  merely  such  as  we  would  expect  to  Bnd  be- 
tween two  families  of  the  same  order.  Thus  <'m1>ryi>logii-  givea 
U8  the  most  unexpected  and  independent  testimony  is  to  the 
close  nliianec  at  least  of  the  Libellulidfe  and  Ilemcrobidie.  Shuiild 
our  conclusions  stand  the  test  of  the  observations  and  criticiams 
of  abler  naturalists,  then  have  we  not  demonstrated  the  close  re- 
lationship of  these  two  divisions  of  (what  we  regard  as)  Xenrop- 
tera?  We  conceive  the  greatest  gap  in  the  Nenroptcrn  (in  Uie 
Liunseon  sense)  to  be  between  these  two  families.  TIk'  Libvlluli- 
dee,  tliroi^b  the  Ephemeridie,  their  nearest  allies,  pass  into  thp 
Perlidie  and  Psocidic ;  on  the  other  band,  the  Hemerobidic  are  con- 
nected by  many  citaractcrs  with  the  Pauorpide.  and  to  tlie  latter, 
as  wc  believe,  the  Pbryganeida  (Trichoptera)  are  more  nenrly 
related  than  any  other  group  of  insects,  whether  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  structure  of  the  adults,  or  tht'  form  of  thu  larra 
and  pupa,  and  their  motamor|)hoscs.  The  gap  lietweeu  the  LII>e)- 
Inlidic  and  HeraerobidiB  is  indeed  a  wide  one,  but  have  we  not 
seen  that  the  foundations  of  the  bridge  have  been  lai<l  in  tlie  em- 
bryonic stages,  and  may  we  not  feel  authorized  in  view  of  reeent 
discoveries  of  paleozoic  net-vcincd  insects,  ui  bclic\'ing  that  the 
superstructure,  the  arches  and  timbers  of  tlio  tiridge,  haa  been 
swept  away  by  the  storms  and  floods  of  past  geologic  ages  ?  E\-l- 
dence  is  aceuranLating  and  growing  stronger  each  year,  if  we  In- 
terpret the  facts  aright,  that  tbc  gaps  between  what  we  consirler 
the  famibes  of  the  Ncuroptcra  arc  due  to  the  extinction  of  g«nim 
and  species  in  paleozoic  and  meaozoic  times.  So  that  iustead  of 
a  "dismemberment"  of  the  Neuroptera,  we  shall  really  buve  a 
more  thoroughly  compacted  and  natural  group  than  as  yet  recog- 
nized by  system  at  :sts. 
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Secondly,  as  to  the  relationship  of  the  Trichoptera  to  the  Lep- 
idoptera.  It  seems  to  us  that  we  each  look  upon  this  matter 
from  a  different  standpoint.  We  would  claim  that  the  chai'acters 
which  Mr.  McLachlan  relies  upon  as  allying  the  caddis  flies  to  the 
moths  are  adaptive  and  of  secondary  importance.  Let  us  leave 
them  out  of  sight  for  the  moment,  and  look  at  what  the  reviewer 
deems  the  more  essential  ones.  Strip  our  examples  of  moths  and 
caddis  flies  of  their  wings  and  legs  up  to  the  coxse,  removing  the 
antenme  and  palpi,  and  place  the  naked  trunks  side  by  side.  We 
shall  find  a  wonderful  uniformity  of  structure  in  the  head  and  body 
of  the  Lepidoptera,  to  which  we  have  previously  called  attention.  * 
We  shall  observe  that  the  three  portions  of  the  lepidopterous 
head,  the  occiput,  epicranium,  and  cl3'peus,  always  preserve  much 
the  same  relation  to  each  other.  The  front  of  the  head  is  fonncd 
by  the  epicranium  and  clypeus,  the  latter  usually  being  the  larger 
of  the  two  parts,  though  in  the  Tincids  the  two  pieces  are  of 
nearly  the  same  size.  Looking  at  the  thorax,  another  essential 
character  of  the  Lepidoptera  is  the  very  short  metathorax,  and 
the  absence  of  the  pnescutum.  In  one  moth,  the  degraded  Hepia- 
lus,  the  metathorax  is  much  longer  than  in  any  other  moth  known 
to  us,  and  the  priescutum  is  well  developed,t  resembling  the  "true" 
Neuroptera  in  this  respect.  The  head  of  the  Phryganeidoe,  though 
varying  greatly  in  the  different  genera,  differs  invariably  from  that 
of  the  moths  in  the  front  of  the  head  consisting  of  the  cljrpeus 
alone  enclosed  in  the  broad  orbits,  while  the  broad  vertex  consists 
of  the  epicranium,  which  is  as  large  as  the  entire  front  of  the  head  ; 
the  head  is  wider  and  the  eyes  much  smaller  than  in  the  moths  ; 
and  another  important  character  is  the  broad,  deeply  excavated 
front  edge  of  the  clypeus,  this  part  in  the  moths  being  invariably 
narrower  and  much  rounded.  { 

The  metathorax  of  the  caddis  flies  is  always  much  longer  than 
in  the  moths,  often  twice  as  long,  and  the  pneseutum  is  nearly 
always  well  developed.     These  characters  of  the  head  and  thorax 

*Note4onthefftmiIy  ZygaenidaB.    Proc.  Essex  Institate.    IV.    1864.    p.  U. 

t  For  further  remarks  and  figures  in  illustration  see  our  remarks  *^  On  Synthetic 
Types  in  Insects.'*    Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,    viii.    1863. 

X  These  remarks  are  based  on  careAil  observations  of  Hailesui  sp,  Limnophiliis  cUm- 
pectus,  PhilopotamuM  sp.,  and  Setodes  exquisUa.  From  an  examination  of  these  por- 
tions of  the  body  in  these  and  other  genera  we  would  inquire  whether  neuropterists 
have  not  overlooked  the  source  of  most  excellent  and  stable  generic  characters;  those 
most  in  use,  such  as  the  venation  and  spars  varying  in  different  sexes  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. 
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noticed  ill  the  caddis  flies  are  just  tliose  characterizing  the  Xeu- 
roptcra.  If  we  phice  our  trunk  of  a  caddis  fly  by  the  side  of  that 
of  any  one  of  the  Hemerobidaj  we  shall  And  a  much  greater  simi- 
larity to  this  family  than  the  motlis.  So  far  as  we  are  aware 
neuropterists  have  never  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  parts  of 
the  trunk  to  which  we  have  referred,  just  as  lepidoptx»rists  have 
uniformly  overlooked  the  characters  noticed  above,  and  which  arc 
of  the  first  importance  in  establishing  families.  * 

As  to  the  less  essential  characters,  called  secondary  or  adaptive 
by  naturalists,  we  have  gone  as  far  as  any  onef  in  noticing  tlieir  re- 
markable analog}'  to  those  of  the  Lepidoptera.  But  we  should  not 
feel  authorized  on  this  account  to  remove  tlie  caddis  flies  from  the 
Neuroptera,  and  place  them  in  an  independent  group  next  to  the 
Lepidoptera.  On  the  same  principle  we  might  remove  the  Psocida* 
and  place  them  in  an  independent  order  next  the  Aphida* ;  or  re- 
move the  tailed  Batrachians  and  place  them  among  the  lizards. 

Turning  to  the  larva*,  we  find  that  their  most  essential  characters 
ally  them  to  the  aquatic  Ilemerobida?  and  Sialidaj,  the  larvae  of 
some  genera  closely  resembling  in  their  essential  characters  that 
of  Cor}-dalus ;  in  the  pupa,  the  limbs  are  as  free  as  in  those  of  the 
two  neuropterous  families  Ilemerobida*  and  Sialido?.  While  in 
the  majority  of  lepidopterous  pupai  the  limbs  are  soldered  to  the 
body,  yet  where  they  are  partially  free,  as  in  some  Tineidje,  the 
form  of  the  lepidopterous  pupa  is  throughout  adhered  to  more 
strictlv  than  would  be  infoiTcd  from  Mr.  McLachlan's  statement. 

Our  author  says  that  the  mandibles  of  the  pupa  '•  bear  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  aborted  mandibles  of  the  imago."  May  we  ask 
with  what  organs  he  homologizes  the  mandibles  of  the  Phryganeid 
pupa,  if  not  with  those  of  the  larva  and  adult  ? 

Taking  up  the  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Lepidoptera,  brought 
forward  by  our  author,  we  would  agree  with  him  that  they  are  for 
the  most  part  very  remarkable  and  suggestive,  but  would  suggest 
that  thev  are  not  of  much  value  when  used  as  ordinal  characters. 
He  does  not  seem  to  notice  the  fact  that  insects  of  other  groups 
than  the  Lepidoptera  and  Trichoptera  have  scales  on  their  bodies. 
We  would  go  farther  than  him  and  say  that  the  scales  of  Lepisma 
and  we  would  add  of  all  the  Thysanura  (except  in  a  few  scaleless 
genera)  are  truly  homologous,  rather  than  "  analogous*'  with  those 

*See  remarks  in  *'  Notes  on  the  family  Zygipnidse.^ 
t  Synthetic  Types,  etc. 
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of  the  Lepidoptera.  Certain  Diptera,  such  as  the  Culicidjie,  have 
scales  mingled  with  the  hairs  on  their  bodies,  as  many  years  ago 
shown  by  Mr.  Jabez  Hogg,  and  more  recently  by  Miiller ;  the  spe- 
'  cies  of  Amphientomum  of  the  family  Psocidce,  as  he  is  imdoubt- 
edly  well  aware,  have  scaly  bodies  ;  so  that  this  character  is  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  the  two  groups  mentioned  by  our  author.  Did 
the  Triclioptera  possess  the  hook  and  bristle  in  the  wings  of  the 
Lepidoptera  (a  most  inconstant  character  even  in  the  moths)  why 
should  such  a  trivial  character  be  considered  as  of  any  importance 
in  ranking  ordinal  (or  subordinal)  groups  ? 

Our  own  view,  judging  not  only  from  the  structure  of  the  adults, 
but  also  of  the  larvae  and  pupae,  is  that  the  Lepidoptera  rank  next 
above  the  Diptera,  the  Tineids  and  I^terophorida;  having  many 
points  of  agreement  with  the  Culicidae  and  Tipulidae,  which  seem 
to  us  to  be  as  deeply  seated  as  the  resemblance  to  the  Phrygane- 
idae.  In  an  evolutional  point  of  view  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  the  moths  as  having  perhaps  sprung  from  these  dipterous 
families.  Hence  we  have  been  unable  to  agree  with  the  opinion 
of  E.  Miiller  (see  this  journal,  vol.  v,  p.  288)  that  the  Lepidoptera 
have  sprung  from  the  Phryganeids,  though  we  can  easily  see  that 
man}'  will  be  convinced  by  his  statements.  But  he  has,  we  venture 
to  think,  erred  in  the  same  way  as  our  author,  in  overlooking  the 
fundamental  characters  of  the  Phryganoidae,  and  regarding  the 
adaptive,  superficial  characters,  drawn  mostly  from  the  appen- 
dages, as  of  primary  value. 

Supplement  to  the  Catalogue  of  Ophiurid^:  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Museum.* — This  paper  is  particularly  interesting  from  the 
excellent  figures  illustrating  the  most  important  species  dredged  at 
great  depths  between  Cuba  and  the  Florida  Reef.  The  note  on  no- 
menclature and  classification  deserves  mention  in  connection  with 
the  article  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Alex.  Agassiz,  published  on  p.  354 
of  the  present  volume  of  this  journal.  As  to  the  matter  of  changing 
the  authority  with  each  change  in  the  combination  of  tlie  name  of  a 
genus  and  species,  Gen.  Lyman  opposes  the  view  of  Dr.  Liitken, 
the  distinguished  zoologist  of  Copenhagen  in  the  following  terse 
language : — 

"For  instance,  we  have,  in  1854,  Ophiura  nodosa  Ltk.     I  after- 

*  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Museum  of  Comparatiyc  Zoology,  at  Harvard  College. 
No  vi.  Supplement  to  the  OphlurldaB  and  Astrophytidse.  By  Theodore  Lyman.  Cam> 
bridge,  1871.    Boyal  8to.  pp.  18.    With  2  plates. 
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wards  attempted  to  show  that  Ophiura  was  preoccupied,  and 
made  a  name,  Ophioglypha^  to  take  its  place ;  and  the  question 
now  is,  shall  it  be  written  Ophiogbjpha  nodosa  Ltk.  or  Ophio^ 
(flypha  nodosa  Lym?  Dr.  Liitken  has  no  cause  for  astonishment. 
There  are  two  parties  to  this  question.  That  to  which  he  1>oloDgs 
insists  on  considering  credit  or  honor  the  real  reajjoii  for  using 
names  of  authors ;  and  always  speaks  of  the  *  injustice '  done 
when  an  author's  name  is  lost  sight  of.  The  party  whose  viewH  I 
hold  maintains  that  nomenclature  is  a  system  of  exact  registration. 
and  that,  with  tlie  present  enormous  mass  and  confusion  of  titles, 
no  other  guide  is  possible ;  and  further,  that  the  credit  of  a 
zoologist  does  not  rest  on  his  monogram,  but  on  something  better. 

To  sum  up,  Astropliyton  costosum  Seba,  and  Ophiofflypha 

nodosa  Lyman,  mean  just  what  they  should  mean,  and  nothing 
more ;  to  wit,  that  in  the  writings  of  these  two  persons  will  be 
found  these  names  definitely  used  for  the  first  time.  They  do  not 
distinguish  these  persons  as  good  or  as  poor  zoologists,  nor  do 
they  show  that  such  names  arc  the  correct  ones  ;  but  they  are  sim- 
ply the  '  trademarks'  of  workmen." 

We  may  add  that  the  following  rule  regarding  this  subject  was 
adopted  (18G8)  by  the  Council  of  the  Peabod}'  Academy: — '^Vo- 
ted :  that  in  labelling  the  collections  the  name  of  the  pers(3n  who 
first  united  the  generic  and  si)ecillc  appellations  shall  l)e  given  as 
the  authority  for  the  name,  and  that  when  the  name  of  the  original 
describer  of  the  species  is  given  it  shall  be  in  parenthesis." 
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TiiK  Pakasftio  Fungi  Found  in  the  Human  ¥j\h  have  recently 
been  studied  by  Dr.  Karsten.  lie  confirms  the  statement  made  by 
llallier  and  other  previous  observers,  that  when  the  spores  of 
these  fungi  are  sown  elsewhere  they  assume  very  different  forms, 
according  as  the  matrix  on  which  they  are  sown  is  rich  or  poor  in 
material  for  nutrition ;  and  that  fungi  described  by  early  writers 
as  distinct  species,  or  even  as  belonging  to  different  genera,  are 
frequently  merely  different  forms  of  the  same  plant. 
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Vitality  op  Cambium  Layer  of  Bark.  —  Permit  me  to  call 
attention  to  a  curious  fact,  relating  to  the  "  cambium  layer." 
While  spending  vacation  in  Andover,  Mass.,  in  July  and  August 
of  this  year,  I  observed  an  apple  tree  upon  the  premises  of  Geo. 
Ripley,  Esq.,  from  which  the  bark  had  been  entirely  removed  in 
May,  1870,  for  the  whole  distance  between  the  ground  and  the 
branches.  The  tree  is  about  one  foot  in  diameter,  and  its  branches 
are  some  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  Though  this  tree  had  been 
so  thoroughly  girdled,  a  new  and  healthy  bark  had  formed  upon 
its  trunk,  and  the  tree  appeared  vigorous  and  had  a  good  crop  of 
fruit  upon  its  branches.  Upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  this  girdling 
operation  had  been  performed  from  no  malicious  purpose,  but  for 
the  sake  of  improving  the  health  and  fruitfulness  of  the  tree  !  I 
sought  the  acquaintance  of  the  botanical  magician  who  had  proved 
himself  so  skilful  in  producing  good  from  evil,  and  found  him  to 
be  an  old  man  of  86  years  —  Mr.  Joseph  Davis.  He  showed  me 
several  trees  in  an  adjoining  orchard,  upon  which  the  same  opera- 
tion had  been  performed  some  six  weeks  previous,  each  tree  mani- 
festing all  the  signs  of  healthful  vigor  and  having  a  new,  but  very 
thin  bark  already  formed  upon  its  trunk.  Mr.  Davis  insisted  that 
the  removal  of  the  bark  should  be  made  about  the  first  of  June, 
when  the  new  wood  is  most  rapidly  formed,  and  that  the  hand  of 
the  operator  and  every  other  object  should  be  kept  from  contact 
with  the  stripped  trunk  for  several  days.  He  also  stated  that  a 
heavy  rain  storm  would  kill  the  tree  if  occurring  within  a  day  or 
two  of  the  loss  of  its  bark,  and  pointed  out  a  dead  line  upon  one 
of  the  trees,  running  firom  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  trunk, 
caused  by  the  trickling  down  of  rain  produced  by  a  light  shower 
which  fell  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  girdling. 

I  had  never  before  seen  so  clear  an  illustration  of  the  wonderful 
vitality  of  the  "  cambium  layer,"  a  portion  of  which  (called 
''  mucilage  "  by  Mr.  Davis)  must  have  remained  upon  the  trunks 
of  these  trees,  and  being  protected  from  disturbance  performed  all 
the  functions  of  the  entire  bark,  besides  speedily  restoring  the  lost 
portions.  —  Frank  H.  Snow,  Latmrence,  Kansas. 

Influence  op  the  Period  of  Fecundation  on  the  Sex  of 
Plants.  —  The  author  of  the  "Vestiges  of  Creation"  advanced 
the  theory  that  "all  beings  are  at  one  stage  of  the  embryotic  prog- 
ress female,  a  certain  number  of  them  are  afterwards  advanced 
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to  be  of  the  more  powerful  sex  ;"  and  Thur}^  of  Geneva  believed 
that  the  moment  of  fertilization  relative  to  the  niaturitv  of  the 
ovule,  exercises  a  decisive  influence  on  the  sexnalit}'  of  the  prod- 
uct, the  ovules  fertilized  earliest  producing  females,  and  those 
fecundated  at  a  later  period  producing  males.  Professor  Hoffmann 
of  Giessen  has  recently  attempted  to  test  the  truth  of  thin  theory 
in  the  case  of  dioecious  plants,  the  species  on  which  the  exi>eri- 
ments  were  made  being  Sphiwna  oleracea,  MercuriaUs  annua,,  T^y- 
chins  vespertina^  and  Rumex  acetosella.  In  each  case  the  female 
plants  were  separated  into  two  portions,  one  being  fertilized  arti- 
ficially as  early  as  the  stigmas  were  developed,  the  other  after  they 
had  been  mature  for  a  considerable  period.  The  result  of  his  ex- 
periments was,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  opposed  to  Thury's  theory  ; 
nevertheless  he  found  that  the  period  of  fecundation  had  an  un- 
mistakable influence  on  the  plant ;  and  also  that  a  remarkable  dif- 
ference exists  between  the  results  of  artificial  and  of  natural  im- 
pregnation which  he  was  quite  unable  to  account  for. — A.  W.  B. 

D1AT031S  IK  THE  Hot  Springs  of  Nevada. —  Dr.  Blake  exhib- 
ited, before  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  under  a  powerful 
microscope,  specimens  of  Diatoms  from  a  hot  spring  in  Nevada, 
the  temperature  of  which  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  degrees.  Dr. 
Blake  said  they  were  more  numerous  there  than  in  any  other  local- 
ity, six  or  eight  hundred  occurring  in  a  bit  of  mud  the  size  of 
a  pin's  head.  Most  of  them  were  identical  with  the  fossil  species 
described  by  Elurenberg,  from  near  Salt  Lake,  but  man}'  were  new. 
He  mentioned  particularly  the  red  algje,  living  in  the  spring  and 
found  in  salt  beds  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  He  found  about 
fifty-two  species,  of  which  thirt}^  are  the  same  iis  Ehrenberg's,  who 
mentions  about  8ixt3'-eight. 


-•o»- 
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Fossil  Mesozoic  Mammals.* — The  interest  which  in  the  year 
1854  centred  around  the  important  discoveries  of  Mr.  Beckles  in 
a  small  and  apparently  insignificant  seam  in  a  scarcely  noticeable 
stratum  of  the  upper  Oolitic  series  has  during  the  past  few  months 
risen  to  satisfaction  at  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  speci- 


•  *'  Monograph  of  the  Fossil  Mammalia  of  the  Mesozoic  Formation."    By  rroHsssor 
Owen,  F.  R.  S.,  D.  C.  L.     (Printed  for  the  Palieontographical  Society.     1871.) 
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mens  derived  from  the  Purbeek  beds  have  been  at  last  Ailly  and 
entirely  described  by  Professor  Owen.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  elo- 
quentl}''  and  suggestively  pointed  out,  with  reference  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  Purbeek  discoveries,  "when  the  geologist  inquires 
if  any  land  animals  of  a  higher  grade  than  reptiles  lived  through 
any  one  of  these  three  periods,  the  rocks  are  all  silent,  save  one 
thin  layer  a  few  inches  in  thickness.  This  single  page  of  the 
earth's  history  has  suddenly  revealed  to  us  in  a  few  weeks  the 
memorials  of  so  many  species  of  fossil  mammalia  that  they  al- 
ready outnumber  those  of  many  a  subdivision  of  the  tertiary  se- 
ries and  far  surpass  those  of  all  the  other  secondary  rocks  put  to- 
gether ! " 

In  this  locality  Mr.  Beckles  worked  for  many  years  at  his  own 
expense  ;  and  the  result  was  the  discovery  of  an  extensive  series 
of  fossils,  which  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Owen  for 
description.  Some  of  these  in  the  meanwhile  were  described  by 
other  palteontologists  ;  and  a  controversy  was  carried  on,  both  in 
the  "Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society"  and  in  some 
ephemeral  publications,  as  to  the  nature  and  value  of  the  principal 
genus  of  mammalia  that  was  discovered  in  the  Purbeek  "  dirt  bed." 

This  species,  Plagiaidax,  contained  in  itself  one  of  those  text- 
examples  on  which  the  truth  and  verity  of  all  our  physiological 
deductions  may  rest.  And  it  is  rather  with  a  view  of  offering  our 
readers  some  notion  of  the  intellectual  canons  on  which  a  scien- 
tific man  may  determine  the  affinities  of  a  species  than  of  describ- 
ing the  form  itself,  that  we  briefly  call  attention  to  what,  perhaps, 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  genera  which  modem  science  has 
unveiled  to  us. 

The  jaw  of  a  very  minute  animal  presented,  as  was  thought  by 
Dr.  Falconer,  its  original  describer,  some  points  of  analogy  with 
the  characters  exhibited  by  the  jaw  of  the  kangaroo-rat  (Hypsi- 
prymnits)^  and  much  controversy  was  expended  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery  and  shortly  afterwards,  as  to  the  precise  value  of  those 
features  which  led  one  eminent  scientific  man  (alas !  since  de- 
ceased) to  affirm  from  the  form  of  the  jaw  and  shape  of  one  of 
the  teeth  that  it  was  an  herbivorous  animal ;  while  Professor  Owen, 
on  the  other  hand,  declared  it  to  be  a  carnivorous  marsupial.  That 
two  such  eminent  men  could  in  this  way  differ  on  the  most  simple, 
the  most  elementary,  and  the  most  obvious  fact  in  the  science, 
naturally  leads  students  to  suspect  either  that  the  infallible  can- 
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ons  of  the  science  of  palieoiitology  must  ho  wronji,  or  Ihnt  I'-irors 
both  of  fact  and  of  doltnition  muat  have  beeu  committwl  by  one 
or  otlicr  of  Iha  intellectual  combfttants. 
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(TEdltlH,  iinlrllaii ! 


Though  the  qiectes  of  animal,  therefore,  ia  of  trifling  <Iimeuaion«, 
and  though  the  technical  argument  is  too  complex  to  be  entwret] 
into  ou  the  present  occasion,  we  must  examine  how  far  the  csnons 
of  the  »'ieace  have  been  obeyed.  Cuvier  has  said.  "  La  premiere 
chose  a  {aire  dans  I'^tude  d'un  animal  fossilo,  est  de  rfcunnaitro 
Itt  forme  de  aes  dents  moluirea ;  on  (1^'termine  par  la  a'il  est  car- 
nivore ou  herbivore."  The  few  aiid  small  molars  of  Phgiattl*t^, 
however,  bore  no  relation  whatever  to  tlie  like  molura  in  any  other 
lierbivorona  animal;  while  many  other  characters — e.  (/.  the  cnt- 
ting  and  salient  angle  of  the  molar  and  premolar  teeth  ;  th*  broad, 
high,  and  nearly  vertical  corouoiil  process ;  and  the  very  low  p<^ 
sition  of  the  articul.ir  condyle — amply  demonstrate  to  the  sntis- 
faction  of  Professor  Owen  and  bis  disciples  the  absolute  reverse 
of  Dr.  Falconer's  theory.  Plausible  as  the  latter  was,  resting  cu- 
tireiy  on  the  apparent  resemblance  of  one  solitary  l<)oth  (luid 
that  one  not  even  a  molar)  with  the  premolar  tootii  of  tlic  Iciud- 
garoo-rat,  the  words  of  Owen  are  amply  conflnned.  *•  tliat  the 
prominent  appearances  wliioli  Qrst  catch  the  eye  and  indicate  s 
conformable  conchision  are  deceptive  ;  and  that  the  less  obtrusive 
phenomena  which  require  searching  out,  more  IVcqucntly  vrhcn 
thcii'  full  significance  is  reasoned  up  to,  guide  to  the  right  com- 
prehension of  the  whole.  It  is  as  if  tnilh  were  whispered  rather 
than  outspoken  by  Nature," 

The  lesson,  therefore  which  students  ought  to  learn  is  that,  the 
true  affluities  of  an  animal  do  not  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  speci- 
men ;  that  oue  eoUtarj'  premolar  tooth  is  ina(!equat«  on  which  to 
found  a  theory  of  the  "  saltatory  "  nature  of  the  animal  to  which 
it  belonged ;  and  that  the  theorj-  of  Dr,  Falconer,  adroitly  tlioi^i 
it  has  been  supported  by  many  apparent  or  nectilental  coinci(l«i- 
ces  has  not  gI^xkI  its  ground  before  the  moro  elaborate,  mom  pro- 
found, and  at  the  same  time  more  simple  interpretation  of  the 
affinities  of  /•/oj/irtu/u.c  originally  su^ested  by  Professor  Owen- 
After  the  lapse  of  some  years  (in  fact  since  1847)  the  oldest 
known  mammal  is  still  the  Microli-nlfin  of  the  Triassic  bod*  of 
AVnrtemberg,     This  perhaps  bears  some  slight  resemblance  to 
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Plagiaulax,  although  the  allegation  of  affinity  between  Plagiaulax 
and  Microlestes  rested  upon  one  of  those  "  hasty  blunders  "  which 
detract  from  the  safe  and  accurate  progress  of  any  science.  Profes  - 
sor  Owen  we  believe  on  one  occasion  ("  Palaeontology,"  1st  edit.,  p. 
302  ;  2nd  edit.,  p.  339)  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  teeth  of  Plag- 
iaulax bore  resemblance  to  some  teeth  in  Microlestes.  in  a  sentence 
which  was  plainly  and  lucidly  expressed.  The  incapacity  as  it 
seems,  to  apprehend  the  meaning  of  an  ordinary  sentence  leads 
us  also  to  doubt  the  capacity  of  judging  of  the  nature  or  degree 
of  the  demonstration  of  the  affinity  of  Plagiaulax  to  Hypsipryin- 
mis  which  a  superficial  observer  may  believe  himself  to  find  in  the 
more  exact  writings  of  Falconer  or  Flower. 

Relegating,  therefore,  the  unhappy  little  jaw  of  Plagiaulax  far 
away  from  the  sect  of  the  "Jumpers"  (SaIt(XJitia)  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion in  the  scale  of  insect  or  flesh  feeding  marsupials,  associated 
with  its  congener,  the  large  marsupial  tiger  of  Australia  (  Thylacoleo 
carnifex),  the  affinities  of  which  as  a  bona  fide  carnivore  Professor 
Owen  also  amply  proves,  we  have  to  glance  at  the  number  of  new 
forms  of  animal  life  described  by  Professor  Owen  in  the  present 
memoir.  Eight  new  genera  of  mammalia  and  seventeen  new  spe- 
cies are  described  in  detail,  all  of  which  afford  marked  points  of 
distinction  from  anything  of  which  the  palseontological  student  in 
his  wildest  day  dreams  could  have  ever  realized.  Nearly  all  of 
these  forms  are  unquestionably  marsupial  and  allied  to  the  pigmy 
"opossums"  of  Australia,  differing  not  only  from  each  other,  but 
from  anything  previously  known  to  science.  We  can  only  won- 
der at  the  enormous  amount  of  variety  of  "  differentiation  "  which 
appeared  at  so  remote  a  period  of  the  earth's  history,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  places  which  nowadays  in  the  Dorsetshire 
fields  are  filled  by  moles,  hedgehogs,  and  shrewmice,  were,  at  the 
time  of  the  deposition  of  what  is  now  called  the  "Purbeck  bed  " 
occupied  by  animals  which,  while  they  closely  resembled  in  many 
of  their  characters  the  existing  opossums,  yet  differed  from  them 
in  retaining  the  more  "generalized"  type,  from  which  it  is  not 
merely  rational  but  probable  to  believe  that  our  forms  of  marsu- 
pial animals  existing  at  the  present  day  have  sprung. — Pall  Mall 
Budget, 

Former  Eastward  Range  op  the  Buffalo. — The  occurrence 
of  the  buffialo  in  Virg'nia  up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century,  can 
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be  substantiated  beyond  question.  Surgeon  J.  Simpson,  U.  S.  A., 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  Nathan  Boone  (son  of  Daniel  IJoonc 
the  pioneer,  and  then  a  eaptain  in  the  service*),  informs  nie  tliat 
he  had  the  fact,  in  1843,  from  Nathan  Boone  himself,  who  killed 
Buffalo  in  Virginia  in  1793-'97-'9«. 

Dr.  Simpson  has  handed  me  a  letter  addressed  to  him  hy  Dr. 
Charles  McCormick,  Surgeon  U.  S.  A.,  dated  Fort  Gibson,  Chero- 
kee Nation,  August  18th,  1844,  in  which  the  particulars  are  given. 
The  occasion  for  that  part  of  the  letter  which  relates  to  the  buffalo 
arose  in  this  way: — An  officer  to  whom  Dr.  Simpson  mentioiieil 
Capt.  Boone's  statements  being  inclined  to  doubt  tliem.  Dr.  Simp- 
son wrote  to  Dr.  McCormick,  desiring  the  latter  to  ask  Capt. 
Boone,  who  was  then  at  Fort  Gibson,  to  put  the  facts  in  writing. 
This,  it  seems,  Capt.  Boone  promised  to  do,  but  neglected  to  keep 
his  promise,  owing,  probably,  to  the  singular  indisposition  of  men 
of  his  class  to  put  am-thing  on  paper.  The  following  extract, 
however,  from  the  letter  in  question,  is  sufficient :  — 

"  I  have  just  seen  Capt.  Boone,"  writes  Dr.  McCormick,  "  and 
he  promises  to  wTitc  and  tell  you  all  about  it.  In  the  meantime, 
he  says  he  killed  his  first  buffalo,  somewhere  about  1793,  on  the 
Kenawiia  in  Virginia.  He  was  then  quite  a  small  boy.  lie  has 
also  killed  buffalo  on  New  River  and  near  the  Big  Sandy  in  Vir- 
ginia in  *97  and  '98." 

I  have  thought  best  to  be  thus  circumstantial  in  detail  of  per- 
sons, places  and  dates,  in  order  to  fix  precisely  an  important  item 
in  the  natural  history  of  our  country.  But  this  occurrence  of  the 
buffalo  in  Virginia  is  only  of  a  part  with  its  general  former  range, 
as  attested  bv  accounts  of  other  observers.  —  Elliott  Cuies,  Fort 
Mc Henry ^  Md, 

Land  Shells  of  Western  Massaciusetts.  —  In  Vol.  I,  of  the 
Nati-ralist,  was  published  a  paper  on  the  '*  Land-Snails  of  New 
England."  During  the  following  summer  I  was  myself  engage<l 
in  making  a  small  collection  of  the  land-snails  found  at  West 
Stockbridge,  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  and  to  my  surprise,  many  of 
m}'  results  were  directly  at  variance  with  those  given  ])v  Mr.  Morse 
in  the  above-mentioned  article.     The  reason  for  this  difference  was 


*Captain  of  Rangers.  23  March,  1812;  out  of  service  to  June  10.  1832;  then  made 
Captain  of  Mounted  Rangers;  Lieutenant  Colonel.  2d  U.  S.  Dragoons^  July  25, 1850, 
and  until  death  at  Springfield  Illinois,  July  15, 1853. 
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apparent  when  I  considered  my  locality.  Berkshire  Co.  occupies 
the  extreme  western  end  of  Massachusetts,  and  therefore  its  fauna 
closely  resembles  that  of  New  York ;  and  further,  it  is  eminently 
a  limestone  country,  and  for  this  reason,  the  land-snails  exist  in 
wonderful  abundance.  Frequently  in  a  morning's  walk  I  have 
met  with  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  larger  species  and  quite  a  number 
of  the  smaller  ones.  Helix  fidiginosus  Binney  and  H.  inornata 
Say  were  found  in  great  abundance  and  in  nearly  equal  num- 
bers. In  some  localities,  near  the  marble  quarries,  I  found  H, 
altemata  Say  in  wonderful  profusion,  but  in  general  it  was  an 
uncommon  shell.  H,  tridentata  Say,  of  which  Mr.  Morse  says, 
'it ''  occurs  only  rarely  in  the  western  part  of  Mass.,"  was  very 
common  in  my  immediate  vicinity.  Next  to  albolabris^  inornata 
and  fuUginosis^  it  was  the  most  common  shell  found.  H,  monodon 
was  rather  rare ;  Jiirsuta  was  still  more  so,  as  between  myself  and 
a  friend  collecting  with  me,  we  only  obtained  three  or  four  speci- 
mens. Of  H.  palliata^  recorded  as  being  found  at  ''Copperas  Hill, 
Vt.,"  I  found  one  perfect  specimen ;  of  //.  Sayii^  I  found  five  or 
six  perfect  specimens  and  several  bleached  ones.  Of  the  smaller 
shells,  none  could  be  considered  common  except  H,  labyrinthica^ 
and  Zua  Inbricoid^s.  The  former  I  found  most  common  on  moss- 
covered  rocks,  comfortably  packed  away  in  the  moist  earth  and 
roots,  between  the  moss  and  the  rock.  The  latter  were  always 
found  at  the  base  of  rocks,  among  the  moist  leaves  and  in  the 
earth  itself.  Judging  from  the  collections  made  by  myself  and 
friend,  I  should  say  that  the  relative  abundance  of  snail  shells 
in  that  locality  is  expressed  in  the  following  numbers  :  //.  fuligi- 
nosis,  ten ;  inornata^  ten ;  tridentata^  five ;  alboJabris^  four ;  alter- 
nata,  three ;  monodon^  three ;  labyrinthica,  two ;  Zua  InbricoideSj 
two ;  H,  Sayii,  one ;  all  others  only  occasional.  This  excludes 
the  locality  where  altemata  was  so  plenty ;  if  that  be  counted,  it 
would  place  that  species  at  two  or  three  times  all  the  others  com- 
bined. I  have  given  these  notes  because  they  show  how  much 
local  variation  may  exist  in  the  distribution  of  the  land  shells, 
and  how  much  the  extreme  western  part  of  Mass.  resembles  the 
Middle  or  Western  States,  so  far  as  its  snail-life  is  concerned. — 
W.  G.  Freedley,  Philadelphia. 

CoNciiOLOGiCAL  NoTES — Mr  Stcams  called  the  attention  of  the 
California  Academy  of  Sciences  to  the  indefiniteness  and  errors  in 
the  catalogues  of  various  families  of  the  Mollusca,  which  are  being 
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published  by  the  Conchological  Section  of  the  Acadoiny  of  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia ;  these  faults  occur  in  the  habitat  of  many  of  the 
species,  while  no  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  their  geograph- 
ical distribution.     In  some  instances,  certain  West  American  spe- 
cies which  he  named,  had  a  range  of  a  thousand  miles  ftirther  north 
than  credited  in  the  catalogues,  and  in  some  cases  species  had  been 
credited  to  this  coast  that  were  exotic  and  whose  tnie  station  was 
thousands  of  miles  away.     Such  errors  by  an  American  author  in 
connection  with  American  species,  were  to  say  the  least  discretl- 
itable ;  the  errors  of  Reeve,  Sowerby  and  Kiener  were  repeate<l, 
while  the  labors  of  our  own  authors  were  practically  ignored,  and 
their  more  accurate  work   though  equally  accessible,  was   over- 
looked.    He  presented  a  paper  upon  the  subject  for  publication. 
Mr.  Stearns  also  gave  a  description  of  the  animal  of  Trivia  Cal- 
ifornica,  with  blackboard  illustrations  of  the  same,  and  of  the 
corals  upon  which  it  feeds ;  worn  beach  specimens  of  this  Trivia 
are  the  T.  depauperata  of  Sowerby. 

The  Fauna  of  Lake  Superior  at  Great  Depths.  —  An  ex- 
amination of  the  fauna  of  the  depths  of  Lake  Superior  has  ]>een 
undertaken  the  past  season  by  the  U.  S.  Lake  Survey,  and  drecig- 
ing  in  ditferent  parts  of  the  lake  has  been  conducted  by  Mr.  S.  I. 
Smith.  In  all  the  deeper  parts  of  the  lake  examined,  the  bottom 
is  composed  of  fine  clay,  or  clayey'  mud,  apparently  unfavorable 
to  a  great  variety  of  life.  The  principal  animals  obtained  below 
one  hundred  fathoms  were,  a  species  of  Hydra,  several  worms, 
species  of  Ostracoda,  with  a  few  other  forms  of  P^ntomostraca,  one 
or  two  species  of  Amphipoda,  a  species  of  Mysis,*  insect  larvrc  he- 
longing  to  the  dipterous  genus  Chironomus  and  a  species  of  Pis- 
idium.  In  the  more  shallow  waters,  a  much  greater  variety  of 
animals  was  obtained.  The  species  of  Mysis  was  found  at  a 
number  of  points  from  eight  to  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
fathoms,  and  Mr.  Smith  regards  its  occurrence  only  as  evidence 
that  Mysis  is  another  to  be  added  to  the  list  of  genera  common  to 
fresh  and  salt  water.  Dredging  was  carried  on  down  to  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  fathoms,  the  deepest  known  point  in  the  lake, 
and  water  brought  up  from  that  depth  was  perfectly  fresh.  The 
temperature  in  all  the  deeper  parts  of  the  lake  is  near  ii9®,  or 
about  that  of  the  maximum  density  of  fresh  water. 

*  Mysis  relicta  Lov<^d,  and  Pantoporeia  affinis  Lindst.,  both  living  in  Lake  Wetter  in 
Sweden  t 
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SeN3itive  Surface  re  Moose's  Ear.  — We  learn  from  tUe  "  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Microscopy  "  that  Dr.  ScbobI,  who  lately  published 
a  remarkable  paper  on  the  wing  of  the  bat,  has  made  similar  re- 
searches on  the  ear  of  the  white  mouse,  with  very  interesting  and 
surprising  results.  The  ftrst  thing  which  attracted  his  attention  * 
was  the  immense  richness  of  the  ear  in  nerves.  Even  the  bat's 
wing  is  but  poorly  supplied  in  comparison.  Calculating  from  the 
average  size  of  the  ear  of  n  common  mouse,  he  found  that  there 
are  on  the  average  3,000  nerve  terminations  on  each  of  its  surfaces, 
making  6,000  on  each  ear,  or  12,000  altogether.  The  function  of 
this  elaborate  arrangement  would  seem  to  be,  like  that  iu  the  wing 
of  the  bat,  to  supply  by  means  of  a  very  refined  sense  of  touch 
the  want  of  vision  to  these  subterranean  animals. 

Development  of  T^octiluca. — All  that  has  been  known  as  to 
the  mode  of  development  of  this  minute 
animal  (Fig.  121),  that  causes  a  great 
part  of  the  phosphorescence  of  our  seas, 
is  that  they  multiply  by  division  and  in- 
ternal budding.  Prof,  Cienkowski,  as 
the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopy" 
states,  has  traced  the  'ormation  of 
s]>orcs  like  those  of  some  fungi,  and  seen 
them  swimming  around  like  the  zoospores  of  sea  weeds.  He  has 
also  observed  the  mode  of  sexual  union  of  these  animals. 

Relations  of  Embbyologt  to  patholoov. — Dr.  Dohm  reviews 
iu  the  "Academy"  some  observations  made  in  the  Pathological 
Institute  of  Jena  by  Prof.  W.  Miiller,  and  published  in  the  "Jena 
Zeitschrifl,"  The  papers  contain  a  singular  mixture  of  cmbryologj' 
and  pathology,  and  embrace  a  field  of  comparative  embryology  that 
has  hitherto  remained  wholly  uncultivated.  In  regard  to  the  chorda 
dorsalis,  Midler  shows  that  it  plays  a  secondary  part  in  tlio  forma- 
tion of  the  skeleton  of  Vertebrates.  We  can  very  well  imagine 
animals,  Dohrn  says,  with  bones  in  their  interior,  and  even  ani- 
mals with  a  vertebrate  skeleton,  which  present  no  traces  of  a 
chorda,  while  on  the  other  hand  we  may  meet  with  the  chorda  in 
invertebrate  animals,  such  as  the  larvte  of  Aseidians,  which  devel- 
op no  trace  of  an  internal  skeleton. 

Miiller's  papers  also  show  that  a  new  era  in  pathological  anat- 
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omy  is  dawning,  since  comparative  anatomy  and  em])ryology  will 
aid  in  recognizing  the  nature  of  pathological  processes  and  for- 
mations. Dohm  insists  that  ^^in  addition  to  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology, which  are  subjects  of  equal  importance,  embrj'ology  and 

• 

comparative  anatomy  should  also  be  regarded  as  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  completion  of  medical  education"  and  urges  that  n  new 
and  sjKJcial  chair  be  devoted  to  these  subjects  in  medical  univer- 
sities and  schools  ;  and  if  this  be  a  necessity  for  Germany,  where 
the  study  of  the  history  of  development  has  of  late  years  received 
such  great  extension,  it  holds  still  more  for  England,  where 
scarcely  any  embryology  is  taught  or  made  an  object  of  study. 
How  lamentably  deficient  our  own  medical  schools  are  in  these 
branches  is  sufficiently  apparent. 

Cause  of  Phosphorescence  in  Animals.  —  M.  Panceri  pre- 
sented to  the  recent  congress  of  naturalists  and  physicians  at 
Turin  (Italy)  the  results  of  some  investigations  as  to  the  cause  of 
phosphorescence  in  animals,  and  especially  in  fishes.  lie  has 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  the 
slow  oxidation  of  fat,  which  he  finds  to  be  always  present  when 
the  phosphorescence  is  observed  in  animal  substances.  In  the 
case  of  fish  the  oxygen  of  the  air  very  readily  penetrates  the  skin, 
and  acts  upon  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue.  The  phenomenon 
is  promoted  by  placing  the  phosplioresceut  substance  in  oxygen, 
but  is  entirely  arrested  by  its  immersion  in  carbonic  acid,  fresh 
water,  alcohol,  or  any  solution  not  containing  oxygen.  Pho8i)ho- 
rescence  usually  commences  immediately  aft^jr  death,  and  contin- 
ues until  decomposition  sets  in,  with  disengagement  of  ammonia, 
when  it  invariably  ceases.  —  A.  W.  B. 

PiERis  RAP.K  Parasite.  —  It  will  doubtless  be  an  interesting 
item  of  intelligence  to  many  of  the  readers  of  the  Naturalist,  that 
the  parasite,  so  anxiously  looked  for,  as  the  only  hope  of  preserv- 
ing the  cabbage  crop  of  our  country  from  the  destruction  tlireat- 
ened  it  by  the  ravages  of  Pieris  rapcv^  has  already  entered  upon 
its  labors,  and  in  so  efficient  a  manner  as  to  promise  immediate 
beneficial  results. 

During  the  latter  part  of  September,  I  was  informed  that  a  num- 
ber of  chrysalides  of  P.  rapm  which  had  been  collected  by  a  gen- 
tleman  in  this  city,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  specimens  of  the 
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im^es  for  drawing,  instead  of  disclosing  the  butterfly,  gave  out  a 
number  of  small  flies  from  each.  Some  of  them  having  been 
brought  to  me  in  compliance  with  my  request,  I  was  delighted  to 
find  them  to  be  of  the  genus  PteromcUus  which  includes  so  many 
of  our  valued  pai*asitic  friends,  and  probably  of  the  species  which 
has  been  found  so  serviceable  in  Europe,  in  destroying  the  several 
cabbage  butterflies  there  existing —  viz.,  the  Pt.  pupanim  of  Lin- 
naeus. 

From  the  close  resemblance  which  many  of  the  Pteromali  bear 
to  one  another,  it  is  not  safe  to  assert  positively  that  we  have  , 
really  been  favored  with  the  importation  of  the  European  parasite, 
to  aid  in  the  work  of  subjugation  of  the  European  pest,  but 
should  further  examination  prove  this  to  be  the  case,  it  will  be  not 
only  a  most  interesting  event  in  its  scientific  aspect,  but  also  in 
the  pecuniary  results  which  must  necessarily  follow  it. 

In  another  number,  I  may  give  your  readers  the  observations  — 
quite  limited,  I  regret  —  which  I  have  been  able  to  make  on  this 
welcome  parasite.  —  J.  A.  Lintner,  N.  T,  State  Museum  of  Nat, 
Hist. 

[We  have  also  raised  this  parasite  in  considerable  abundance 
and  also  received  specimens  from  Vermont.  We  have  likewise 
reared  a  Dipterous  parasite  from  the  cocoons. — Eds.] 

The  Fauna  of  Madagascar. — M.  Alfred  Grandidier  has  re- 
cently returned  from  his  third  voyage  of  discovery  to  Madagascar, 
and  has  shown  that  the  riches  and  eccentricities  of  its  fauna  have 
not  yet  been  exhausted.  His  collections,  which  have  only  recently 
reached  the  Jardin  des  Flantes  at  Faris,  although  brought  to 
France  before  the  political  storm  of  last  year  commenced,  have 
not  yet  been  fully  examined.  But  they  are  said  to  include  very 
full  series  of  several  species  of  Lemuridae,  the  comparison  of 
which  is  likely  to  lead  to  important  results,  besides  examples  of  a 
new  genus  of  Rodentia,  and  many  other  mammals  of  high  inter- 
est. M.  Grandidier  has  also  paid  much  attention  to  the  fossil  de- 
posits of  Southern  Madagascar,  which  contain  the  remains  of  the 
extinct  gigantic  bird,  ^pyomis  maxima,  and  has  arrived  at  some 
important  results  (such  as  the  former  presence  of  Hippopotamus 
in  Madagascar),  which  may  ultimately  tend  to  modify  some  of  the 
views  generally  held  concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  fauna  of 
this  island  and  its  origin.  —  A.  W.  B. 
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WaI.UHKIMIA  SF.ITIGEUA  AMI   TeHGVBATKLLA  fKPTAT*    InESTICAt- 

TO  ll'e  Eiiitorn  nf  the  Aineritxin  Naturalist.  Sirs  ; — Flovtag  in  llie 
course  or  a  loo  short  visit  to  North  America  been  liooorcd  by  n^- 
markiiblc  kinilucss  am)  Attention  on  tlie  part  of  my  hrotlier  Data* 
rotists  in  this  great  heroispbere,  I  am  rutbor  iliBujipointi:>d  at 
seeing  ill  your  cscellent  periodical  n  noli<'e  of  the  report  subratllol 
to  the  Royal  So<!iety  of  London  hy  my  colleagues  and  myself  ou 
tlie  deep-sea  exploration  of  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic,  in  II.  M.  S. 
Porcnpine,  during  the  summer  of  1869.  The  writer  of  tliut  uolicr, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dall,  criticises  in  what  I  cannot  help  considirrin];  over- 
severe  terms  my  views  "in  regard  of  the  s|iecifie  and  geueric  lim- 
its of  noimals ;"  and  be  gives  as  an  instance.  Waldheimla  nepiigitra 
and  Terebraiella  iteptata,  which  he  states  belongs  to  tlitTcrenl  gen- 
era, although  I  have  included  both  under  the  same  specific  name. 
I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Dall  in  bis  statement.  Having  htul  op- 
(wrtuuitics  of  examining  the  types  or  original  8)iecimen»  of  Trnv- 
bralida  septiijera  Loveu,  at  Stockliolm.  and  of  Terebratiila  m-ptnta 
(Philippi),  at  Berlin,  and  having  carefully  compared  these  spoci- 
mens  with  the  publisbeil  descriptions  nnd  ligures,  I  am  couvinr«<l 
that  imth  belong  not  only  to  the  stuue  genus,  but  to  the  Aanio  spe> 
cies.  What  seems  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Dull  when  kr 
penned  his  hasty  crititjae,  wna  that  I^rofossor  Segiiciiza  of  Mctwina 
had  referred  a  species  of  Terebraiella  trotn  the  -Siciliiin  tertiaries  to 
Philippi's  species,  and  a  species  of  Tertbrnlnla  found  in  the  same 
formaUon  to  hovlm's  species.  The  former  may  be  the  TftvbrateUa 
Marirc  of  Mr,  Arthur  Adams  ft-om  the  Japanese  seas :  the  Istler 
t  have  ascertained  to  be  rather  widely  distribnted  in  tiiu  Xortii 
Atlandc.  I  have  the  honor  to  he.  Sirs,  your  very  obedii^nt  acrvuitt 
J.  GwYN  Jeffreys,  Montreai,  Oct.  fi,  1871. 


ApyrarrtEs  ov  CotcouTHs  and  of  Spoxc.ks. — Mr.  H.  ,1.  r«rt4T 
boa  enuuciat«d  tb«  theory  that  the  ooccolilbs  nnd  coccospheres 
wbicli  are  found  in  d<^p-BGu  mud.  nnd  have  recently  been  identifleMl 
as  a  constituent  of  some  very  ancient  geological  strata,  are  not, 
tts  bcld  liy  Prof.  Ilusley,  lowly  formed  animal  oiwanI»mii,  but  an* 
of  vegetable  origin.  This  theory  will,  the  writer  Gongidcni,  ex- 
plain the  apparent  anomaly  of  the  )>rL-senei.-  in  iteep  Mas  of  a  largr 
amount  of  animal  life  without  vegetable  organisms  for  tboiraDtv 
Histonce.  To  the  same  magazine  in  which  this  theor>'  is  prtK 
pounded,  the  "Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural   History,"  tint 
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same  authority  contributes  a  paper  on  the  ultimate  structure  of  the 
calcareous  sponges,  confirming  what  has  already  been  written  on  the 
same  subject  by  Prof.  H.  James  Clark  of  Lexington,  Ky.  The  opin- 
ion of  these  two  writers  is,  that  the  sponges  as  a  group  are  most 
nearly  allied  to  the  Flagellate  Infusoria,  and  not,  as  Prof.  Haeckel 
has  proposed,  to  the  Coelenterata.  Mr.  Carter  has  expressed  his 
opinion  that  they  are  more  closely  related  even  to  the  compound 
Tunicata,  a  view  which  is,  however,  dissented  from  by  Mr.  W.  S. 
Kent,  who  regards  them  as  a  distinct  group  of  the  Protozoa,  allied 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  Flagellate  Infusoria,  in  virtue  of  their  uni- 
ciliated  and  funnel-bearing  cells,  and  on  the  other  to  the  simpler 
Rhizopoda,  in  the  presence  of  the  general  pervading  sarcode  layer, 
subservient  to  the  secretion  of  the  common  supporting  skeleton. 
While  opposed  to  Prof.  HfleckePs  proposition  of  uniting  the  Spon- 
giadae  and  Coelenterata  under  one  sub-kingdom,  Mr.  Kent  does 
not  deny  to  the  latter  the  position  of  the  next  round  of  the  ladder 
in  the  ascending  scale  of  organized  beings,  though  he  at  present 
considers  there  are  too  many  links  missing  to  permit  of  their 
fusion.  —  A.  W.  B. 

Lacordaire's  Coleoptera. — I  learn  from  that  agreeable  source 
of  entomological  information,  the  "Petite  Nouvelles  Entomolo- 
giques,"  that  M.  Chapuis  has  undertaken  to  complete  M.  Lacor- 
daire's  great  work,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  lamented  death 
of  its  talented  author.  M.  Chapuis  wishes  to  obtain  specimens  of 
the  following  genera,  in  which  he  is  still  deficient:  —  Megamcrus, 
Prionesthis,  Rhynchostomis,  Atalesis,  Ametella,  Chiloxena,  Poly- 
optilus,  Macrolema,  Eubaptus  and  Ateledera,  etc.  I  am  informed 
that  our  friend,  Mr.  J.  S.  Baly,  who  possesses  the  finest  collection 
of  Chrysomelidae  in  the  world,  has  offered  it  to  M.  Chapuis  to 
make  every  use  of;  and  I  trust  other  entomologists  will  follow  so 
generous  an  example. — Newman's  Entomologist, 

The  Stilt  Sandpiper  in  Massachusetts. — A  single  specimen 
of  this  species,  Micropcdama  himantopus^  was  taken  here  by  Albert 
E.  Mills,  at  Blacksmith  pond,  July  24,  the  present  year.  This  is 
the  first  recorded  instance  of  its  capture  in  this  State,  although  its 
occurrence  had  been  anticipated.  (Proceedings  Essex  Inst.,  V, 
294,  and  Amer.  Nat.,  Ill,  639.)  It  was  in  company  with  a 
solitary  sandpiper,  RhycLcophilus  solitarius^  which  was  also  secured. 
Both  were  adult  females. — Otis  Fuller,  Needham^  Mass. 
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GioAMTic  Salamakdbr  frou  C'tiiXA.  —  Fftthor  David,  a  inU- 
sionarj'  priest  of  tlie  order  nf  Laxarists,  Tor  niaiij'  years  re8i€l«'nt 
at  Pekin,  and  aii  cntliusiastk'  nattiralbt,  tius  discovfrtnl  lii  ('liina. 
besides  several  new  anil  extremely  intereatin)^  apecles  uf  aiitiDalB> 
a  gigantic  aquatic  salamander,  allied  to  the  grvat  Siebolilin  of 
Japan.  Tbe  remains  of  a  closely  allied  reptile  (Andrias)  arv 
found  ill  tb«  tertiary  fresh  water  deposits  of  Central  Europe. 

New  Hauitat  of  Helix  mnkata.  —  Among  tlie  North  Ameri- 
can landsholls  that  arc  remarkable  for  a  wide  range  of  distrihu- 
tion  is  the  little  Helix  (Hyaliiia?)  lineata  of  Say.  already  credJtt-d 
with  a  range  in  httitudc-  from  "Gaspu  to  Texas."  with  a  longitmle 
fl-om  the  Atlantic  to  "  New  Mexieo."  1  was  much  surprised  to  Hud 
specimens  in  a  box  of  Ilelicee  recently  colleeted  on  the  banks  auci 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Salmon  River,  Idaho,  and  sect  to  mo  by 
Henry  Hemphill.  Esq.  The  intemnl  peripheral  teeth  I  sliotild 
judge  to  he  coincident  with  varical  development  or  periodiral 
growth,  and  rather  eccentric  in  occurrence  and  nnmlier;  not  n1- 
ways  being  in  "pairs"*  — but  sometimes  showing  only  oati.  —  R, 
E.  C,  Stearns. 

New  Entohological  Books.  —  The  14th  fasciculus  of  Mul- 
sant's  "Opuscula  Enlomologica  "  is  just  published.  Tlie  3rd  vol- 
ume of  the  "Natiu-al  History  of  the  Hemiptera  of  France  "  will 
be  ready  in  a  few  days,  and  will  eoiituin  four  tribes.  M.  Mulsant 
lias  published  the  new  edition  of  his  "  History  of  the  LameUicorns 
of  France,"  as  well  as  the  Ist  imrt  of  the  "  Staphylinidie."  A 
new  edition  of  the  "  Iconography  and  Natural  History  of  Larvir 
of  Lepidoptera,"  by  MM.  DiiiMjnchel  and  Guenee,  is  about  to  be 
issued  :  the  work  gives  descriptions  and  flgnres  of  a  great  nnnilier 
of  the  larva;  of  European  Lepidoptera,  of  course  including  Eng- 
lish species;  the«c  ligurcs  arc  contained  in  ninety-three  plates, 
excellently  coloured:  the  work  is  published  in  forty  fasciculi,  at 

;  franc  each.  Of  the  lcoiiograph\'  and  DeHeription  of  iiupnb- 
tished  Lepiiloptera  of  Europe,  by  1'.  Millicre,  twenty-five  fasciculi 
have  been  publtshcil,  and  these  ivntuin  more  than  a  thousand  dv- 
Bcriptions  of  larvic,  pupip  and  perfect  insects,  with  the  plnnt»  on 
which  the  larvae  feed,  and  other  details  of  their  llfe-hist«ry 
work  ia  worthy  the  support  of  all  lovers  of  the  Bcienot! ;  nothing 
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can  exceed  the  delicacy  and  finish  of  the  figures. — Netvman's  Ento- 
mologist, 

GEOLOGY. 

The  Drift  Period. — In  a  paper  read  at  the  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York  Oct.  24,  1870,  Prof.  Newberry  observed: — In 
the  sequence  of  events  included  in  our  Drift  period  there  is  a 
marked  break,  a  middle  period,  during  which,  over  most  of  the 
north-western  states,  no  Drift  deposits  were  made,  and  when  most 
of  this  area  was  covered  with  a  forest  growth  and  sustained  many 
and  large  animals.  At  a  subsequent  period,  all  parts  of  this  area, 
less  than  five  hundred  feet  above  the  highest  of  our  present  great 
lakes  was  submerged,  and  most  portions  of  it  covered  to  greater 
or  less  depth,  with  new  Drift  deposits,  clays,  sands,  gravel  and 
boulders,  a  large  part  of  northern  and  remote  origin.  Nearly  all 
the  large  boulders  of  the  Drift  belonging  to  this  later  epoch  are 
sometimes  of  great  size  (one  hundred  tons)  and  have  been  floated 
to  their  present  positions,  as  they  overlie  undisturbed  stratified 
sands  and  clays,  which  would  have  been  broken  up  and  carried 
away  by  glaciers  or  currents  of  water  moving  with  sufficient  ve- 
locity to  transport  these  blocks.  Hence  they  must  have  been 
floated  from  the  Canadian  highlands,  the  place  of  origin  of  most 
of  them,  by  icebergs.  This  epoch  of  the  Drift  period  I  have  there- 
fore termed  the  Iceberg  Epoch.  During  this  epoch  the  submer- 
gence of  the  land  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  was  greater 
than  in  the  epoch  of  the  deposition  of  the  Champlain  and  Erie 
clays,  and  all  the  area  north  of  the  Ohio  was  covered  with  water 
np  to  a  height  of  over  five  hundred  feet  above  Lake  Erie,  or  one 
thousand  one  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean  level.  The  highlands 
of  south  eastern  Ohio,  and  most  of  the  country  south  of  the  Ohio 
river  were  not  covered  by  this  flood  and  now  bear  no  drift  deposit 
of  any  kind.  Tracing  out  the  line  of  ancient  water-surface,  we 
find  that  the  depression  was  greater  towards  the  north,  so  that 
the  AUeghanies  and  their  foot-hills,  and  also  a  wide  area  of  com- 
paratively low  country  in  the  southern  states  formed  not  only  a 
shore,  but  a  continental  limit  to  the  great  interior  iceberg-ridden 
sea  of  the  later  Drift  Epoch.  In  the  western  reaches  of  this  sea, 
which  was  of  fresh  water  in  the  later  centuries  of  its  existence, 
was  deposited  the  Loess  or  "  Bluflf"  which  I  have  elsewhere  desig- 
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nated  as  the  later  lacustrine,  non-glacial  drift.  During  the  de| 
sition  of  the  Loess  the  interior  sea  was  already  narrowing  and 
growing  shallower  by  the  cutting  down  of  its  outlet  or  by  conti- 
nental elevation,  or  both.  The  descent  of  the  water-level  and 
decrease  of  water-surface  have  been  going  on  perhaps  constantly , 
but  not  uniformly,  to  the  present  time,  when  the  area  of  the  great 
lakes  is  the  insignificant  eighty-five  thousand  square  miles  it  now  is. 
In  the  descent  of  the  water-level,  retarded  at  certain  periods,  ter- 
races and  beach  lines  were  formed  at  various  places  b}'  the  shore 
waves.  "With  these  historj'  begins.  This  then  is  the  classification 
I  would  suggest  of  the  drift  deposits  as  they  occur  in  the  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  premising  that  here,  as  in  other  geological  pe- 
riods, the  column  is  nowhere  absolutely  complete  :  — 


Period. 


Epochs. 


Strata. 


Notes. 


Qnatcmary. 


Terrace. 


Glacial,      i 


Terraces, 

Beaches, 

Loess. 

Iceberg 
Drift. 
Liiess. 


Forest 
Bed. 


Erie 
Clays. 


Glacial 
Drift. 


Sand  and  gravel  beacheit  with  logB^ 
leaves,  and  fresh-water  shells.  Lde^s 
with  rrc8h-water  and  iand-shellH. 

Boulders,  gravel,  sand,  and  claj', 
drifted  logs,  elephant  and  mastodon 
teeth  and  i>ones. 

Soil-peat  with  mosses,  leaves,  log: 
stunins.  branches,  and  f>tanding  trees. 
mostly  red  ce<lar.  Elepbat*.  mastodon, 
Castoroide^,  etc. 

Laminated  clays  with  sheets  of  grav- 
el, occasional  rounded  and  scratched 
northern  boulders,  many  angular  piecev 
of  underlying  rocks. 

Local  beds  of  bouldert*  and  rarelj 
boulder  clay  resting  on  the  glaciated 
surface. 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  remains  of  ele- 
phant, mastodon,  and  the  gigantic  beaver,  occur  in  the  forest-betl 
and  in  all  the  succeeding  drift  deposits.  It  should  also  be  said 
that  they  are  found  in  still  greater  abundance  in  peat-bogs  and  al- 
luvial deposits  which  belong  to  the  present  epoch.  We  have  seen 
that  the  submergence  of  the  later  drift  epoch,  though  so  wide- 
spread, lelt  a  large  part  of  the  area  lying  between  the  Mississippi 
and  Atlantic  uncovered.  This  area  the  elephant,  mastodon,  great 
beaver,  etc.,  inhabited  during  the  continuance  of  the  flood  that 
covered  the  forest  bed.  From  this  retreat  they  issued  with  the 
subsidence  of  the  water,  following  the  retreating  shore-line,  till 
they  occupied  all  the  region  now  exposed  about  the  great  lakes. 
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By  what  influence  they  Anally  became  extinct,  we  cannot  yet  say. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  they  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  ad- 
vent of  man,  and  that  he  was  an  agent  in  their  destruction.  This 
statement  may  be  true  but  requires  further  proof  before  it  can  be 
accepted  with  confidence.  The  vegetation  of  the  forest  bed  in- 
dicates a  cold  climate,  thus  confirming  what  we  had  otherwise 
learned  of  the  habits  of  the  extinct  elephant.  He  was  clothed 
with  long  hair  and  wool,  was  capable  of  enduring,  and  probably 
preferred  a  subartic  climate,  and  was  associated  in  this  country  as 
in  Europe,  with  the  musk  ox  and  the  reindeer.  We  may  therefore 
infer  that  progressive  increase  in  the  annual  temperature,  drove 
most  of  the  animals  of  the  Forest-bed  northward,  and  caused  to 
gather  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  sea,  the  herds  of  elephants 
whose  remains  so  much  impress  all  travellers  who  visit  that  region. 
This  was  probably  the  scene  of  the  last  vigorous  and  abundant 
life,  and  of  the  death  of  the  species ;  an  event  consequent,  per- 
haps, on  the  action  of  local  causes,  which  we  shall  comprehend 
when  we  have  opportunities  of  studying  the  record.  One  remark- 
able statement  in  regard  to  the  Forest-bed  requires  notice.  In 
more  than  one  instance,  parties  digging  wells  in  south-western 
Ohio,  have  reported  not  only  that  they  found  a  black  soil  and  logs, 
but  "some  of  the  logs  bore  marks  of  the  axe,  and  were  sur- 
rounded with  chips."  These  stories  I  formerly  rejected  as  pure 
fabrications ;  but  in  the  light  of  recent  observations,  they  seem  to 
me  to  be  in  part  true,  and  not  difiScult  of  explanation. —  Nature. 

The  Structure  op  Fossil  Cryptogams. — At  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
held  at  Edinburgh,  Prof.  W.  C.  Williamson  read  a  paper  in  which 
he  suggested  a  new  mode  of  classification  of  fossil  cryptogams. 
He  proposes  to  separate  the  vascular  cryptogams  into  two  groups, 
the  one  comprehending  Equisetacese,  Lycopodiaceee  and  Isoetacese, 
to  be  termed  the  Crj'ptogamiaB  Exogense,  linking  the  Cryptogams 
with  the  true  Exogens  through  the  Cycads ;  the  other,  called  the 
Cryptogamite  Endogenae,  to  comprehend  the  ferns,  which  will  unite 
the  Cryptogams  with  the  Endogens  through  the  palms.  He  consid- 
ers the  fossil  arborescent  Cryptogams  allied  to  Lycopods  including 
the  Lepidodendra,  Stigmariai,  Sigillariie,  etc.,  to  be  true  crypto- 
gams with  an  exogenous  woody  axis,  and  not  entitled  to  the  epi- 
thet of  Acrogens.    They  dififer  from  ferns  in  not  having  closed 
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libro- vascular  Imiidles  ;  but  tlieir  growth  results  from  the  dcvelop- 
nient,  within  the  8t<?in,  of  n  viiseiilar  woody  cjlimier,  which  grrw 
thicifcr  year  hy  year,  such  tliickcnings  Iwing  the  resiiil  i>r  addi- 
tiona  to  the  exterior  of  the  previous  growtli.  Profcsfwr  Willinjn- 
son's  theory  was,  however,  sharply  conteateil  hy  Mr.  Carmtliem 
und  ProfessorH  NcNah  and  Dyer,  who  adhered  to  the  old  view  of 
the  essential  identity  of  atrurtiire  of  all  woo<ly  oryplogamouB 
stems.  — A.  W.  B. 

Sppposed  Vegetx[ili£  Fossils. — At  n  recent  mH-tiug  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  Mr.  W.  C'ttrruthcra  emmn-mtoci  a 
number  of  bodies  which  he  believes  to  have  been  erront-ously 
described  as  vegetable  fossils.  Among  these  are  dendritic  iiinrk- 
iugs  which  have  been  treated  as  foliage;  two  genera  and  Hire* 
species  of  supposed  fossil  fVuits  which  are  really  iinprcssionn  of 
air-bubbles  in  moist  clay ;  reptilian  eggs  in  the  Stonefiehl  81ate 
and  Wealden  of  the  Isle  of  Wigiit  wliich  have  liccii  considered  to 
be  fruits ;  and  the  curious  prehensile  booklets,  arranged  in  rows 
on  the  arms  of  a  ealamary.  found  fossil  iu  tlie  lithographic  «touc 
of  Solcnhofen,  which  have  been  figured  and  described  by  Count 
.Steriil)erg  as  a  fossil  vegetable. —  A.  W.  B. 

The  Geolo«y  ov  the  White  MonuTAiNS. ^ The  geology-  of 
these  mountains  is  most  intricate.  It  is  not  known  whether  its 
granite  und  slntc  rocks  arc  of  Laurentian,  Silurian,  or  UeTunijiD 
age  alone,  or  whether  all  of  these  formations  may  not  l>e  repre- 
sented. Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  the  state  geoli^ist  of  New  llaia]>- 
shire,  has  ma<.lo  the  interesting  discovery  of  uj'per  .Siluritui  cornU 
iu  Littleton,  >'■  IT.  The  limestone  containing  these  corals  luu 
Ijocn  traced  for  about  ttirec  miles,  and  appears  to  be  overlaid  hy  a 
clay  slate,  containing  a  few  worm  trails.  The  limestone  rock 
appears  identical,  as  we  learn  trora  the  "American  Journal  of 
Science,"  with  that  cropping  out  upon  Lake  Memphremagog. 

Oriqin  of  Ocean  Cdrrents. — It  seems  that  the  views  of  ocean 
currents  advocated  by  Prof.  Carpenter  were  first  recognised  by 
Prof.  J.  D.  Dana,  in  1862,  in  the  reports  of  "Wilkes's  Explorinft 
Expedition  "  and  the  "  American  Journal  of  Science."  Prof,  I>nna 
remarks  that  facts  elicited  by  Carpenter  from  deep  sea  explora- 
tions "remove  all  remaining  doubt  with  regard  to  the  nnireraallty 
of  the  movement  and  the  oneness  of  the  system.     At  Uie  nhmv 
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time  there  does  ^ot  appear  to  be  any  good  reason  for  separating 
from  the  system,  the  Gulf  Stretam,  as  is  done  by  Dr.  Carpenter." 
Prof.  Dana  also  seems  to  agree  with  Croll  as  to  the  thermal  work 
of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

New  Carboniferous  Spider. — Mr.  Woodward  describes,  as 
stated  in  "Nature,"  from  the  Dudley  coal  field,  a  Phrynus-like 
spider  which  he  named  Eophrynus  Prestvicii,  A  fossil  Lycosa-like 
spider  had  previously  been  found,  also  a  Phalangium-like  species 
from  the  same  formation.  The  present  animal  represents  a  third 
group  of  Arachnids  which  lived  during  the  Coal  period. 

Singular  Albino. — The  Museum  of  the  Agricultural  Depart^ 
raent  at  Washington,  contains  an  "  albino "  Bob-o*-link  (Dolicho- 
nyx  oryzivoru^)^  shot  in  that  vicinity,  illustrating  a  rare  and  curi- 
ous condition.  It  is  of  a  uniform  clear  pale  yellow^  exactly  like  a 
canary-bird. — Elliott  Coues. 


MICROSCOPY. 

Proceedings  of  the  Section  of  Microscopy  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History,  Oct.  11,  1871.  —  Mr.  Greenleaf 
stated  in  reference  to  the  living  Amoebse  shown  at  the  last  meet- 
ing, that  he  had  not  found  the  slightest  trace  of  any  return  move- 
ment in  those  organisms.  He  had  seen  a  central  forward  current, 
but  never  the  two  return  side  currents,  so  often  described.  He 
considered  these  merely  optical. 

Mr.  Stodder  said  he  had  tried  collecting  germs  fVom  the  atmos- 
phere. He  had  always  found  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  micro- 
scopically pure  distilled  water.  This  last  summer  he  had  used  a 
glass  vessel  filled  with  ice,  on  which  the  moisture  of  the  air  con- 
densed outside.  In  this  manner  nothing  not  in  the  air  was 
obtained.  In  his  examinations  he  had  followed  the  method  given 
by  Dr.  Maddox  in  the  Feb.  (1871)  number  of  the  "Monthly 
Microscopical  Journal." 

He  first  placed  his  germs  in  molasses,  but  subsequent  examina- 
tions showed  that  this  contained  germs  of  its  own.  He  next  took 
pure  crystals  of  sugar  dissolved  in  the  water  collected,  and  placed 
on  a  slide.  To  keep  the  moisture  present  he  had  used  the  method 
given  by  Dr.  Maddox. 
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His  first  collec:tion,  made  Aug.  11,  developed  in  a  few  wcckti 
spheres,  mreeliiim,  aud  spores  or  fungi  in  gr«ut  iiEjundutice.  Otbcr 
collections  of  the  same  elate  have  as  yet  developed  tiut  Utlli- 
life,  lie  bad  fuund  that  in  these  experiments  do  animitl  life 
was  developed. 

Mr.  Greenlenf  showed  a  slide  with  a  small  hole  drilled  in  Um> 
centre.  By  resting  the  slide  on  the  edge  of  a  shiiUow  truy  con- 
taining water,  bo  that  the  hole  shall  be  below  the  water  level, 
we  have  a  self-t^upplying  water  cell,  which  b  completed  by  |>lndnfC 
a  thin  glass  cover  over  the  hole. 

Mr.  Stodder  said,  "Dr.  Woodward  has,  I  think,  carried  oiicro- 
photography  to  greater  perfeetion  than  any  one  else.  1  havo  here 
seTOral  photographs  of  greal  beniitj',  deJieacy  and  accitracy,  tnken 
with  high  powers  and  of  very  difBcult  objects."  He  then  showed 
the  following :  Amhiplem-a  pellneida.  with  Powell  and  Lealand's  ao 
called  tV-  *  Tolles'  ^\  and  fy  and  anotlier  -fy,  and  Powell  and  Lea- 
land's  ^,  and  with  a  Tolles'  ^,  all  immersion  Icnsen,  and  all  ningni- 
fled  to  nearly  lUfiO  dtam.  Also  positives  on  glass  of  the  same  oh- 
Jects  with  Tolles'  J  920  diam.  with  eye-piece  and  35G  without.  AH 
these  show  the  transverse  striie  distinctly.  Also  Slaiirouelt  Stod- 
(terf  Grcenleaf  1000  diam.  and  37.50  diam.  and  S.  fti.'/cyi"  wllh 
Powell  and  T^alund's  -iV  =  300n  diam. 

Mr.  Biclcnell  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  using  the  inicroB<^pe 
vertically,  n  position  which  is  often  necessary  in  such  work  aa  ot>- 
serving  living  animals  in  fluid,  picking  out  Poraminifene  fW>in 
sand,  etc.  He  bod  obviated  this  diUlculty  by  using  an  ordlnniy 
Nachft  camera  Incida.  Uy  placing  the  camera  on  the  eyc-piPCc  tu 
the  nsual  manner,  and  looking  into  the  underside  of  the  camera, 
at  an  angle  of  about  30°  from  the  horizontal,  a  perfect  view  of  the 
objects  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope  is  obtained.  The  pOMition 
io  thus  very  easy  and  entirely  Tree  from  the  usual  constmiot  at- 
tending the  use  of  the  microscope  when  in  n  vertical  position. 

Mr.  Bieknell  also  exhibited  an  achromatic  -condenser,  made  in 
the  form  of  an  eye-piece.  Dr.  Beale  in  "How  to  work  with  tbfi 
Microscope"  has  recommended  the  use  of  the  Kellner  oye-iiiww  as 
a  con<leuser.  aud  says  ''by  stopping  off  the  greater  part  of  the 
light  passing  through  the  condenser,  by  placing  over  the  upper 
lens  a  thin  plate  with  a  very  small  r-enlrat  hole,  a  great  advaiiUi)(e 
results  in  working  with  high  powers."  In  tlie  condenser  shown  by 
Mr.  Itickuell  the  amount  and  direction  of  the  light  is  controlled 
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by  a  revolving  diaphragm  placed  between  the  lenses  in  the  place 
where  the  diaphragm  is  usually  placed  in  an  eye-piece.  There  are 
three  holes  of  different  sizes  for  direct  light,  one  hole  with  a  central 
stop  for  dark  field,  which  gives  an  admirable  effect  with  objectives 
under  30® ;  and  two  oval  openings,  and  one  oblong  opening  espe- 
cially for  the  binocular.  The  oval  openings  are  opposite  each 
other  and  are  in  use  at  the  same  time,  giving  two  oblique  pencils 
of  light,  converging  to  a  point,  and  which  are  very  useful  for  the 
binocular.  This  condenser  was  used  with  various  objectives  from 
1^  inch  to  a  ^  of  an  inch,  giving  ample  light  for  the  latter  with 
the  highest  eye-pieces. 

Mr.  Bicknell  stated  that  with  this  condenser  and  a  ^  of  only 
100°  aperture,  he  had  seen  the  same  test  object  which  had  required 
a  j\j  or  a  T^  of  150**  when  used  without  it. 

The  State  Microscopical  Society  of  Elinois  has  issued  a  pro- 
spectus of  '*  The  Lens,"  a  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopy  and 
the  Allied  Natural  Sciences :  with  the  Transactions  of  the  State 
Microscopic^al  Society  of  Illinois ;  the  first  number  to  appear  on 
the  first  of  October.  It  will  be  an  octavo,  each  number  containing 
at  least  forty-eight  pages  of  reading  matter.  Terms,  two  dollars 
per  annum  in  advance.  Address  Charles  Adams,  Secretary  of  the 
Publishing  Committee,  1000  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  or  the 
the  Editor,  S.  A.  Briggs,  177  Calumet  Avenue,  Chicago.  Though 
its  appearance  has  been  delayed  by  the  fire,  we  learn  that  it  will 
soon  be  issued. 

The  Use  of  the  Microscope  in  Studying  the  Ji^mbryology  of 
the  Skull. — His  work  had  not  direct  reference  to  the  subject 
of  teleology,  nor  to  the  structure  of  the  tissues  ;  but  his  object  had 
been  to  work  out  the  metamorphosis  of  the  skull,  and  to  see  the 
tissues  as  they  begin  to  differentiate  and  modify  to  fonn  the  em- 
bryo. The  subject  was  a  very  large  one,  and  had  been  principally 
labored  at  by  the  great  Gennan  embryologists.  He  had  spent 
the  last  two  years  in  studying  the  development  of  the  frog's  skull, 
in  watching  the  different  and  numerous  stages  which  that  creature 
undergoes,  and  the  relations  it  bears  to  other  creatures  of  the  ver- 
tebrate type,  always  remembering  that  the  frog  was  essentially  a 
fish.  He  had  been  in  some  degree  unprepared  for  the  extent  of 
the  metamorphic  changes  that  the  iVog  underwent.  He  had  workeil 
out  this  subject  into  ten  artificial  stages,  the  first  of  which  he  had 
obtained  when  the  frog  was  in  the  egg.    In  the  first  stage  of  its 
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morpbologioal  development  tlii>  animul  wns  two  stnges  Itelow  tbr 
youngest  ikHcn'bi'il  embryo  of  Ihr  lowest  kind  of  li»h,  but  uoe. 
The  Idrva  of  the  lamprey  wnn  the  efirUe§t  condition  of  s  fiohV 
sIniU  with  which  we  are  iicquaint«d.  He  lia*i  ewcMMtled  in  gelling 
two  Btagca  below  the  larva  of  the  Itunprey.  l-'rorn  this  Btug<>  he 
liad  worked  up  the  development  of  the  frt^  until  he  came  to  IIh* 
tadpole,  which  is  tlie  representation  of  the  typea  of  rays  nnd 
sharks.  As  he  ascended  in  the  various  stages  the  likptii^vi*  U>  the 
other  vertebrata  became  very  apparent.  In  an  adiilt.  Tritg  (fiana 
temporaria)  he  had  obtained  a  metamorphic  development  of  sorh 
height  that  it  bordere<l  upon  our  ofni  class,  tlie  MamnuUia.  At  Hiv 
same  time  it  should  he  stated  that  other  parts  of  that  fVog'n  skull 
retuned  the  simplicity  of  the  adnlt  Uunprey.  In  the  fW>g  wu  hail  » 
creature  who  liad  run  across  tlie  whole  circle  of  types,  creeping  gnui- 
iially  up  to  the  MHmniiiUa  and  yet  never  losing  his  relation  to  the 
original  type,  but  retaining  its  structure  and  relation  to  llie  ver>* 
end,  although  sulxlividiug  and  metamorjihosing  certain  of  the  1^-JaI 
arches  into  the  very  number  of  parts  that  we  have  ,ln  our  niftt 
inner  ear.  Tlie  chain  nf  bones  in  the  human  ear  (tJic  hnniinf-r, 
the  anvil,  the  round  bone  and  the  stiiTiip)  had  cjiuscti  a  great  deal 
of  tronlilc  to  anatoinists  in  their  attempts  to  trace  the  fierleR  nf 
metamorphic  changes.  He  had,  however,  made  this  clear  by  tnie- 
ing  the  history  of  the  facial  hones  of  a  fn^,  a  creature  which  was 
hut  a  (ish  in  respect  of  its  earliest  embryonic  conditions.  Suppoo- 
ing  the  doctrine  of  tlevelopnicnt  to  be  tnic,  it  would  seem  that  we 
ourselves  liave  come  originally  in  some  line  suh-parallel  to  lb«  thtg 
(be  would  not  SAy  >Vom  the  frog  itself,  ultliough  man  luid  Tcpcated 
the  form  lail-Icss).  Ri-en  in  the  highest  oviparous  vertcbralcs  no 
sub-division  of  a  facial  bar  to  form  timt  tiny  but  really  important 
part  of  the  human  skull,  the  oit  orbktilare.  ever  obtained.  i» 
this  respect  the  frog  comes  nearer  to  the  Mammalia  than  any  l>ir<l. 
Birds  have  branched  out  iu  a  direction  (jnitc  uway  from  the  tnxU- 
nary  line,  ami  have  eubninated  in  tlieir  own  glorions  types.  If  It 
is  desiral  to  trace  tlie  development  of  the  Mammalia,  in(]ulri4v 
must  commence  with  the  Batrachia,  and  in  such  imjiiiricM  thv 
thought  constantly  occurs  that  between  us  and  the  Rntntchin  lliere 
hare  been  lost  whole  groujia  of  creatures.  We  were  only  jnst  be- 
ginning to  see  the  manner  in  which  Ihc  work  of  tracing  the  Hevrf- 
opmcnt  of  the  higher  fomie  of  animal  lilt  was  to  lie  corritMl  im, 
—From  Aildrem  of  If.  W.  Parker,  before  the  Royil  mrrmmpirat 
Society,  in  the  Munthly  Micro»i.-opieal  Journal. 


NOTES. 

The  death  of  Sir  Roderick  Impey  Murchison  occurred  on  the 
22d  of  October,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  He  was  not  a  gradu- 
ate of  either  of  the  great  universities,  but  like  Faraday,  Miller  and 
several  other  prominent  English  scientists  is  said  to  have  had  in 
early  life  only  an  ordinary  education.  lie  studied  at  the  Military 
College  at  Marlow,  and  was  an  officer  in  the  army  from  1807  to 
181 G.  In  1831  he  began  to  study  geology  practically  and  at  the 
end  of  five  years  published  his  celebrated  Silurian  system.  In 
1836  he  was  employed  in  the  geological  survey  of  Russia.  He 
contributed  over  a  hundred  memoirs  to  scientific  journals,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  Australian  gold  fields.  He 
was  long  President  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  President  of  the  Royal  Geological  So- 
ciety. 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  Steamer  F.  R.  Ilassler,  commander  P. 
C.  Johnson,  U.  S.  N.,  now  arrived  at  Boston,  will  be  despatched  as 
soon  as  ready  to  the  coast  of  California  for  the  survey  for  which 
she  is  designed. 

Prof.  Peirce,  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  Survey,  to  make  this 
long  voyage  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  as  profitable  as 
possible  to  science,  has  offered  to  Prof.  Agassiz  the  direction  of  a 
scientific  party  to  sail  in  her,  and  pursue  during  the  voyage  deep 
sea  researches  and  investigations  in  natural  history  at  the  different 
points  of  stoppage.  The  party  will  consist  of  Prof.  Agassiz  as 
director  (accompanied  by  Mrs.  Agassiz,)  Ex-President  Hill  of 
Harvard  College  as  physicist.  Assist.  L.  F.  Pourtales  of  the  Coast 
Survey  in  charge  of  deep  sea  dredgings,  Dr.  Sleindachner  as 
icthyologist,  Mr.  Blake  as  ichthyologist  and  draughtsman.  Some 
of  the  officers  of  the  ship  have  also  qualified  themselves  to  assist 
in  various  researches.  The  point  at  which  the  steamer  will  prob- 
ably stop  will  be  Bermuda,  Trinidad,  Rio  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  the 
Falkland  Islands,  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  Juan  Fernandez,  the 
Gallapagos.  The  «hip  is  fitted  out  with  a  special  view  to  deep  sea 
soundings  and  dredgings,  and  with  all  possible  contrivances  for 

catching  fish,  etc. 
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E.  M.  B.,— The  Stsia  pelasgus  is  described  in  Morris's  Synopsis  of  the  L*epidoplerm 
of  U.  S.  published  by  tlie  Smithsonian  Institution. 
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TO  MICROSCOPISTS. 


E  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  all  persons  engaged  in  active  work  with  the 
microscope,  either  as  investigators  or  as  makers,  and  of  all  who  ase  the 
microscope  as  an  aid  in  their  instrnction  or  as  a  pastime,  to  the  De- 
partment OF  MiCBoscopr  in  the  American  Naturalist. 

The  Editors  of  the  Naturalist  have  heretofore  devoted  snch  space 
as  was  required  to  articles  upon  this  subject;  but  they  now  propose,  with  the 
commencement  of  the  new  volume  (January,  1872%  to  make  this  department  a 
special  feature  of  the  magazine,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  R.  H.  Ward  of 
Troy,  who  is  so  well  known  as  a  practical  microscopist  as  to  ensure  its  snccessftil 
management. 

It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Editor  of  this  department  to  keep  the  readers  of  the 
journal  informed  in  all  that  Is  taking  place  in  microscopy,  both  in  regard  to  the 
improvement  of  the  microscope  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  regard  to  microscopical 
research.  To  this  end  he  solicits  coiTespondence  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  subject,  and  infoi*mation  fh>m  makers  and  observers  relative  to  the  work  Uiey 
are  doing  which  they  wish  to  make  public  for  the  benefit  of  science. 

With  a  view  to  render  this  department  a  means  of  familiar  interchange  of 
ideas  and  wishes  among  microscopists,  queries  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  sub- 
jects of  general  interest  to  microscopists  will  receive  prompt  attention  and  notice; 
and  publicity  will  be  given,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  wants  of  microscopists  In 
regard  to  obtaining  materials,  exchanging  specimens,  etc. 

With  this  announcement  the  Editors  trust  that  microscopists  will  give  their 
aid  to  the  magazine,  by  sending  for  publication,  communications,  notes,  remarks, 
and  proceedhigs  of  societies;— and  by  their  subscriptions. 

Commnnications  and  notes  for  this  department  may  bo  sent  directly  to  Dr. 
R.  II.  Ward,  Trov.  N.T.,  or  to  the  Editors  of  the  American  Naturalist,  Salem, 
Mass. 

A.  S.   PACKARD,  JR. 
F.  W.  PUTNAM, 

Bditora  and  Proprietort, 

PEABODY  ACADEJIY  OF  SCIENCE. 

Salem,  Mass.,  December.  1871. 
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THE  MAMMOTH   CAVE  AND  ITS   INHABITANTS. 

BY  THK  EDITORS. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  of  the  American  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Indianapolis,  in 
August  last,  a  large  number  of  the  members  availed  themselves  of 
the  generous  invitation  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
Comi)an5',  to  visit  this  world  renowned  cave,  and  examine  its  pe- 
culiar formation  and  singular  fauna. 

The  cave  is  in  a  hill  of  the  subcarboniferous  limestone  forma- 
tion in  Edmondson  County,  a  little  to  the  west  and  south  of  the 
centre  of  Kentucky.  Green  river,  which  rises  to  the  eastward  in 
about  the  centre  of  the  state,  flows  westward  passing  in  close 
proximity  to  the  cave,  and  receiving  its  waters  thence  flows  north- 
westerly to  the  Ohio. 

The  limestone  formation  in  which  the  cave  exists,  is  a  most  in- 
teresting and  important  geological  formation,  corresponding  to 
the  mountain  limestone  of  the  European  geologists,  and  of  con- 
siderable geological  importance  in  the  determination  of  the  west- 
ern coal  fields. 

We  quote  the  following  accoimt  of  this  formation  from  Major  S. 
8.  Lyon's  report  in  the  fourth*  volume  of  the  Kentucky  Geological 
Survey,  pages  509-10. 

"  The  sinks  and  basins  at  the  head  of  Sinking  creek  exhibit 
in  a  striking  manner,  the  .eroding  eftect  of  rains  and  frost  —  some 
of  the  sinks,  which  are  from  forty  to  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet 

Entered  accordiufr  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year  1H7I,  by  the  Pkabodt  Academy  of 
Si!»C'iKNCE,  In  the  Office  of  the  LlbrarlMi  of  Congress,  at  Washington. 
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deep,  covering  an  area  of  from  five  acres  to  two  thousand.      The 
rim   of  sandstone   surrounding   tiiese   depressions   is,    generally. 
nearly  level ;  the  outcropping  rocks  within  are  also  nearly'  horizon- 
tal.    Near  the  centre  there  is  an  opening  of  from  three  to  fifteen 
feet  in  diameter ;  into  this  opening  the  water  which  has  fallen  within 
the  margin  of  the  basin  has  been  drained  since  the  da\'  when  the 
rocks  exposed  within  were  raised  above  the  drainage  of  the  coun- 
try, and  thus,  by  the  slow  process  of  washing  and  weathering,  the 
rocks,  which  once  filled  these  cavities,  have  ])een  worn  and  carried 
down  into  the  subterranean  drainage  of  the  countrj'.     All  this  has 
evidently  come   to  pass  in  the  most  quiet   and  regular  manner. 
The  size  of  the  central  opening  is  too  small  to  admit  extraordinary' 
floods  ;  nor  is  it  possible,  with  the  level  margin  around,  to  supix>se 
that  these  cavities  were  worn  by  eddies  in  a  current  that  swept  the 
whole  cavernous   member   of  the   subcarboniferous  limestone  of 
western  Kentucky ;  but  the  opinion  is  probable  that  the  upheaving 
force  which  raised  these  beds  to  their  i)resent  level,  at  the  same 
time  ruptured  and  cracked  the  beds  in  certain  lines ;  that  after- 
wards the  rains  were  swallowed  into  openings  on  these  fractures. 
producing,  by  denudation,  the  basins  of  the  sinkhole  country,  and 
further  enlarging  the  original  fractures  by  flowing  through  them. 
and  thus  forming  a  vast  system  of  caverns,  which  surrounds  the 
western  coal  field.     The  Mammoth  Cave  is,  at  present,  the  best 
known,  and,  therefore,  the  most  remarkable." 

So  nmch  has  been  written  on  the  cave  and  its  wonders,  that  to 
give  a  description  of  its  interior  would  be  superfluous  in  this 
connection,  even  could  we  do  so  without  unintentionally  giving 
too  exaggerated,  statements  which  seems  to  be  the  natural  result 
of  a  day  underground,  at  least  so  far  as  this  cave  is  concerned, 
for  after  reading  any  account  of  the  cave,  one  is  disappointeil  at 
finding  the  reality  so  unlike  the  picture.  As  the  Association  party 
was  accompanied  by  one,  *  who  while  a  most  enthusiastic  collector 
and  ex])lorer,  was  also  a  calm  recorder  of  statements  made  by 
the  geologists  of  the  party,  we  can  not  do  better  in  conveying  to 
our  readers  the  general  geological  character  and  structure  of  the 
cave  than  to  copy  his  account. 

"  As  we  expected  to  remain  within  the  cave  a  long  time,  our 
trusty  guide,  Frank,  had  provided  himself  with  a  well-filled  can 
of  oil,  to  replenish  our  lam[)s,  and  with  this  strapped  ui>on  his 
back  he  led  the  way  into  the  thick  darkness.  We  shall  attempt 
no  description  of  the  cave.  Its  darkness  must  be  felt  to  l)e  a|>- 
preciated,  and  no  form  of  expression,  understood  by  mortals  who 
have  never  descended  to  its  cavernous  depths,  nor  trod  its  gloomy 

*  W.  p.  FI8UB4CK,  Esq.,  of  the  Indianapolis  Daily  Joarnil. 
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c  o  rridors,  can  convey  any  thing  like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  place. 
After  spending  fifteen  hours  within  its  chambers,  it  is  absolutely 
n  auseating  to  read  the  descriptions  which  have  been  cuiTcnt  in  the 
letters  of  newspaper  correspondents  for  a  quarter  of  a  century^ 
and  even  the  vigorous  and  picturesque  language  of  Bayard  Taylo 
becomes  tame  and  commonplace  when  it  attempts  to  describe  this^ 
subterranean  wonder  of  the  world. 

I  low  and  when  the  cave  was  made,  were  the  leading  questions 
in  the  minds  of  the  geologists.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  cave 
was  the  immediate  result  of  some  violent  upheaval  of  the  strata, 
which  left  these  vast  crevices  and  chambers  of  which  the  cave  is 
composed  ;  neither  do  they  share  the  popular  belief  that  the  rapid 
and  violent  action  of  some  subterranean  stream  of  water  has 
worn  these  deep  channels  through  the  limestone  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  find  conclusive  evidence  that  the  same  agencies  are  at  work 
and  the  same  changes  in  progress  to-day  that  have  been  slowly, 
steadily  and  quietly,  through  vast  periods  of  time,  accomplishing 
the  marvellous  wonders  that  now  astonish  the  beholder.  The  cave 
is  wrought  in  the  stratum  known  as  the  St.  Louis  limestone,  which, 
in  some  places  reaches  a  thickness  or  depth  of  four  hundred  feet. 
This  stone  is  dissolved  whenever  it  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
running  or  dripping  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Water  exposed  to  the  air  readily  absorbs  this  gas,  and  surface  water 
percolating  through  small  fissures  of  the  limestone,  dissolves  it. 
Another  fact  should  be  stated.  When,  during  this  process  of  so- 
lution, the  water  becomes  thoroughly  impregnated  with  lime,  it 
loses  its  power  to  dissolve  the  stone.  The  following  conditions, 
then,  were  essential  to  the  productions  of  the  cave,  assuming  what 
is  not  disputed  by  geologists,  that  the  place  where  the  cave  now  is, 
was  once  nearly  solid  limestone.  First,  that  there  should  be  fis- 
sures in  the  strata,  allowing  the  ingress  of  the  surface  water.  Sec- 
ondly, there  should  be  a  place  or  places  of  exit  for  the  water  charged 
with  limestone  in  solution.  Without  the  latter,  the  water  would 
become  charged  with  lime,  fill  up  the  crevices,  and  the  dissolving 
process  would  cease.  These  conditions  are  all  present  to-day,  ami 
have  remained  the  same  during  the  countless  ages  that  have  passed 
away  while  the  work  has  been  in  progress.  There  have  doubtless 
been  times  in  the  history  of  the  cave,  when,  owing  to  a  greater 
flow  of  water,  the  work  has  progressed  more  rapidly  than  at  pres- 
ent, but  that  the  results  have  been  accomplished  in  the  manner 
stated,  rather  than  by  the  process  of  attrition  by  rapid  currents  of 
large  volumes  of  water,  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  scien- 
tific men.  This  theory  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  where  the 
cave  attains  its  greatest  heights,  and  reaches  its  lowest  depths, 
the  dripping  waters  have  never  ceased  their  labors,  and  are  busily 
at  work  to-day.  In  the  Mammoth  Dome,  for  instance  —  rarely 
seen  by  visitors,  on  account  of  the  dangers  and  fatigue  incident  to 
the  journey  —  where  the  chasm  attains  a  height  and  depth  of  more 
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than  two  hundred  nnd  fifty  feet,  a  cascade  falls  ffoin  a  ^ri>At  h«i|Efat< 
and  keeps  the  entire  surface  of  the  rockti  covered  with  ilrippiop 
water.  This,  falling  into  a  deep  pit  below,  fiiidH  aii  exit  tlirvtif^ 
which  it  bears  away  a  portion  of  the  lime  ooii)|M>sing  Hie  rock. 
After  a  walit  of  thirteen  hours.,  our  guide  informed  uh  itiat  be  would 
conduct  ua  to  the  Mammoth  Dome  if  we  felt  able  to  bear  tb« 
fatigue  of  the  journey.  Foot-aore  and  weary,  w<-  were  iu»t  in  a 
favorable  condition  for  ao  arduous  auuudertiikiiig.  bat  Mr.  Tlioraas 
Kite  of  Cincinnati,  who  had  visited  the  locality  thirty  ycr*  »go. 
ni^d  us  to  go,  and  told  us  the  sight  of  this  Dome  was  worili  iill 
the  n'st.  I*rovided  with  magnesium  and  calcium  lights.  Wfcra'wlt'd 
and  climbed  our  way  to  the  brink  of  the  pit,  the  bottom  of  wlit4:b 
was  rfftohed  by  a  rickety  ladder,  slippery  and  dripping  with  walvr. 
A  portion  of  the  party  descended,  and  when  all  were  ready  tlip 
lights  were  ignited,  and  the  inunenae  dome  wa»  revealed  to  as  in 
all  ita  inajetftic  beatity.  Ui>on  our  return,  three  hearty  cheers  wef» 
given  to  the  good  IVieud  at  whose  eoniost  solicitation  wc  under- 
took this  part  of  our  journey. 

Wc  are  indebted  to  Profeasor  Alexander  Winchell,  of  X\ve  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  for  the  following  abstract  of  his  views  con- 
cerning the  formation  of  the  cave. 

•The  country  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  waa  probably  dri-  Unt)  at 
the  close  of  the  coal  (leriod.  and  has  remained  such,  with  certHfai 
eKceptious.  through  the  Mcsozoic  and  Cn^noitoic  ages,  and  to  thi.* 
present.  In  Meeoicoic  times,  fissures  esiated  in  the  foruuilioo, 
and  surface  waters  found  their  way  through  them,  dissohiug  Uu- 
limestone  and  continually  enlarging  the  spaces.  A  cave  of  con- 
siderable dimensions  probably  existed  during  the  pi-evaleuce  of  tbe 
continental  glaciers  over  the  northern  hemiephere.  On  tbe  tli»- 
solutiou  of  the  glaciers,  the  Hood  of  water  which  swept  over  thv 
entire  country,  transjKirting  the  materials  which  GOiistitutc<l  Ihv 
modiflod  drift,  awqit  througii  the  pasatigca  of  the  cave,  cnliip^itig 
them,  and  leaving  dcpositt^l  in  the  cave,  some  of  the  same  •{unrl- 
zose  pebbles  which  characterize  the  surface  deposits  from  Lake  .Su- 
perior to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Since  the  subsidence  of  the  waters 
of  the  Champlain  epoch,  the  cave  has  probably  undergone  ciimpsr- 
atively  few  changes.  Tbe  well  one  hundred  and  iiinety-fifrhl  feel 
deep,  at  the  fiirther  end  of  the  cave,  shows  where  a  conwideruble 
volume  of  the  excavator v  waters  found  exit.  Tlie  Mammoth  [lomr 
indicates  probably,  botfi  a  place  of  exit  and  u  place  of  entrance 
from  above.  So  of  the  vertical  passages  in  various  otiier  portions 
of  the  cave.' 

We  believe  that  the  views  of  ProlV-ssor  Winchdl  arc  in  hannonr 
with  those  of  the  other  eminent  geologists  of  the  party,  aud  nhco 
it  ia  considered  that  the  geologists  of  this  excursion  stand  in  die 
front  rank  of  ttie  most  eminent  scientific  men  of  the  world,  Ibeir 
views  upon  this  interesting  subject  aie  well  wortby  of  altentiou. 
Before  disuiiasing  this  braoch  of  tlie  subject,  we  will  take  ocrasiou 
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to  correct  a  popular  error  concerning  the  formation  of  the  beauti- 
ful structures  that  adorn  the  ceilings  of  some  portions  of  the  cave. 
In  the  drier  localities,  where  the  floors  are  dusty  and  everything 
indicates  the  prolonged  absence  of  moisture,  the  ceiling  is  covered 
with  a  white  efflorescence  that  displays  itself  in  all  manner  of 
beautiful  shapes.  It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  dis- 
cover among  these,  the  perfect  forms  of  many  flowers.  The  lily 
form  prevails,  and  the  ceilings  of  many  of  the  chambers  are  cov- 
ered with, this  beautiful  stucco  work,  surpassing  in  delicacy  and 
purity  the  most  beautiful  workmanship  of  man.  Those  are  not 
produced,  as  many  suppose,  by  the  dripping  of  water,  and  the 
gradual  deposit  of  sulphate  of  lime  upon  the  outer  portions.  The 
stalactite  is  formed  in  this  manner,  but  these  are  neither  stalacti- 
form,  nor  are  they  produced  in  a  similar  way.  Dripping  water 
is  the  agency  that  forms  the  stalactite,  while  the  efflorescence 
in  the  dryer  portions  of  the  cave  cannot  take  place  where  there  is 
much  moisture.  The  growth  of  these  beautiful  forms  is  ftom 
within,  and  the  outer  extremities  are  produced  first.  They  are 
the  result  of  a  sweating  process  in  the  limestone  that  forces  the 
delicate  filaments  of  which  they  are  composed  through  the  pores 
upon  the  surface  of  the  rock,  their  beautiful  curved  forms  result- 
ing from  unequal  pressure  at  the  base,  or  friction  in  the  apertures 
through  which  they  are  forced.  Mr.  L.  S.  Burbank,  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  has  kindly  furnished  us  with  the  following  abstract  of  his 
opinions  upon  this  interesting  subject. 

'  The  rosettes,  wreaths,  and  other  curved  fibrous  forms  of  gyp- 
sum, in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  occur  only  in  particular  strata  of  the 
limestone  which  do  not  appear  in  the  first  part  of  the  long  route. 

Their  formation  may  be  explained  in  this  way :  that  portion  of 
the  rock  where  they  are  found  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with 
some  impurities,  and  contained  originally  the  sulphide  of  iron,  or 
iron  pyrites,  disseminated  in  small  grains  or  crystals,  and  also  in 
rounded  nodules  or  concretions,  sometimes  of  considerable  size. 

By  exposure* to  air  and  moisture,  oxygen  unites  with  both  the 
sulphur  and  the  iron,  producing  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  iron, 
which  combined,  form  a  sulphate  of  iron.  Then  a  double  de- 
composition takes  place ;  the  sulphuric  acid  unites  with  the  lime 
to  form  the  gypsum  ;  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  limestone  combines 
with  the  oxide  of  iron,  forming  a  carbonate  of  iron,  and  this,  on 
further  exposure,  parts  with  the  carbonic  acid,  and  leaves  the 
brown  coating  of  oxide,  which  is  seen  in  many  places  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock. 

The  gypsum  is  thus  constantly  forming  in  the  rock,  and,  being 
soluble,  is  carried  by  the  water  to  the  exposed  surface  where  it 
crystallizes. 

The  crystals  appear  to  grow  out  from  the  rock  by  additions  from 
beneath,  which  continue  to  push  the  ends  first  formed,  and  if  these 
do  not  become  attached  to  other  parts  of  the  rock,  straight  needle- 
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like  fibres  are  often  produced.  Very  commonly,  however,  the 
crj'stals  begin  to  form  when  a  small  nodule  of  the  iron  ore  is  ex- 
posed at  the  surface ;  the  parts  first  formed  become  attached  to 
the  surface  around  the  edges,  and  as  the  chemical  action  proceeds 
towards  the  centre  of  the  nodules  successive  leaf-liko  layers  are 
thrown  out,  and  the  rosette  form  is  the  result.  Along  lines  of 
fracture  in  the  surface  of  the  rock,  the  crystals  are  curved  in  op- 
posite directions. 

The  wreaths  and  other  figures  formed  by  the  chains  of  the  ro- 
settes, may  be  caused  by  the  chemical  action  described  taking 
place  around  the  6dges  of  large  masses  or  concretions  of  the  iron 
ore. 

These  crystalline  forms  occur  only  in  the  dryer  parts  of  the 
cave.  Where  there  is  more  moisture,  as  in  the  '  Snow-ball  room/ 
the  gypsum  merely  forms  white,  rounded  concretions,  originating 
from  nodules  of  the  iron  ore  on  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  cave/  " 

With  these  general  remarks  on  the  cave  we  give  a  brief  account 
of  its  interesting  fauna,  comprising  representatives  of  the  Fishes, 
Insects,  and  Crustaceans.  No  Mollusks  or  Radiates  have  as  jet 
been  discovered,  but  the  lower  forms  of  life  have  been  detected 
by  Tellkampf,  who  collected  several  species  belonging  to  the  gen- 
era Monas^  Chilomonas^  and  (?)  Chilodon, 

On  the  Blind  Fishes  of  the  Cave.     By  F.  W.  Putnam. 

[ThiH  part  of  the  article  \»  unavoidably  poHtponed  till  the  Januar}*  namlMr.  an  it  wm» 
found  neccBsary  to  illustrate  it  with  two  Htecl  plates  which  could  not  be  cngrared  In 
time  for  the  present  number.] 

On  the  Crustaceans  and  Insects.     By  A.  S.  Packard,  Jr. 

Representatives  of  all  the  grand  divisions  of  the  Insects  and 
Crustaceans  have  been  found  in  this  cave,  and  if  no  worms  have 
yet  been  detected,  one  or  more  species  would  imdoubtedly  reward 
a  thorough  search. 

We  will  enumerate  what  have  been  found,  beginning  with  the 
higher  forms.  No  Hymenoptera  (bees,  wasps,  and  ants)  or  Lepi- 
doptera  (moths)  are  3'et  recorded  as  being  peculiar  to  caves.  The 
Diptera  (flies)  are  represented  by  two  species,  one  of  Anthomyia 
(Fig.  122),  or  a  closely  allied  genus,  and  the  second  belonging  to 
the  singular  and  interesting  genus  Phora  (Fig.  123).  The  8i>ecie8 
of  Anthomyia  usually  frequent  flowers ;  the  larva;  live  in  dwaying 
vegetable  matter,  or,  like  the  onion  fly,  attack  healthy  roots.  It 
would  be  presumptuous  in  the  writer  to  attempt  to  describe  these 
orms  without  collections  of  species  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 
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cave,  for  though  like  all  the  i-est  of  the  insects  they  were  found 

three  or  four  miles  fVom 

the  month,  yet  they  may 

be  found  to  occur  outside 

of  its  limits,  as  the  eyes 

and    the    colors   of   the 

body  are  as  bright  as  In 

other  species. 

Among  the  beetles,  two 
species  were  found  by 
Mr.  Cooke.  The  Anop- 
thcdmus  TeUkampJii  of 
Erichson,aCarabid(Fig. 
124),  and  Adelopa  hirtiu 
Tellkampf  (Fig.  125)  al- 
lied to  Catops,  one  of  the 
Silphidie  or  burying  beetle  family.    The  Anopthalmus  is  of  a  pale 


Atlhomrt'- 


Tig.  124. 


reddish  horn  color,  and  is  totally  blind ;  • 
in    the    Adelops,    which    is        fi^.  iia. 
greyish  brown,  there  are  two 
pale  spots,  which  may  be  ru- 
dimentary eyes,  as  Tellkampf 
and  Erichson  suggest.     No 
Hcmiptera  (bugs)  have  yet    ■ 
been  found  either  in  the  oaves         "»•'■ 
of  this  countrj'  or  Kurope.     Two  wingless 
grasshoppers  (sometimes  called  crickets) 
like  the  common  species   found 
under  stones  (fl.  maculata  Har- 
ris),  have  been  found    in    our   V^T/ 
caves ;  one  is  the  Raphidophora   i  IfcJl 
aubterranea  (Fig.  12C  nat.  size)    /OBV 
described  by  Mr.  Scudder,  and      V'  / 
very    abundant    in     Mammoth      **^ 
Cave.    The  other  species  is  if. 
atygia  Scudder,  from  Hickman's  cave,  near  Hickman's  landing, 


AturplilMmtu  niltampAi 


•  In  ErhanU's  otb,  Montgomery  Co.,  Virginia,  Prof.  Cope  found  "four  or  Ore  epeo- 

mena  of  n  neiTADDptha]iDnB,thi3  A.pu*io  of  Horn,  at  a  diatanoeof  not  more  thaDthrM 
undred  IbeC  flvm  Ita  month.  The  species  Is  emsll,  and  all  irere  found  togeUier  under 
s  tone.  Their  moTemeDts  were  Blow,  la  conildemble  cohlnut  to  the  actlTlty  of  ordl- 
>    Froo.  Amer.  FbU.  Soc.    I8W.    p.  ITS. 
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upon  the  Kentucky  river.  It  is  closol}'  allied  to  the  Mammoth 
Cave  species.  According  to  Mr.  Scudder,  the  specimens  of  Jt- 
stygia  were  found  by  Mr.  A.  Hyatt  "in  the  remotest  corner  of 
Hickman's  Cave,  in  a  sort  of  a  hollow  in  the  rock,  not  particularly 
moist,  but  having  only  a  sort  of  cave  dampness.  They  were 
found  a  few  hundred  feet  from  the  sunlight,  living  exclusively 
upon  the  walls."  Even  the  remotest  part  of  that  cave  is  not  so 
gloomy  but  that  some  sunlight  penetrates  it. 

The  other  species  is  found  both  in  Mammoth  Cave,  and  in  the 
adjoining  White's  Cave.  It  is  found  tliroughout  the  cave,  and 
most  commonly  (to  quote  Mr.  Scudder)  "about  'Martha's  Vine- 
yard' and  in  the  neighborhood  of  'Richardson's  Spring'  where 
they  were  discovered  jumping  about  with  the  greatest  alacrity 

Fig. 120. 


Rhaphidophora  Aubterrauta. 

upon  the  walls,  where  only  tliey  are  found,  and  even  when  cIir- 
turbed,  clinging  to  the  ceiling,  upon  which  the}'  walked  easily  ; 
they  would  leap  away  from  approacliing  footsteps,  but  stop  at  a 
cessation  of  the  noise,  turning  about  and  swaying  their  long  an- 
teimffi  in  a  most  ludicrous  manner,  in  the  direction  whence  the 
disturbance  had  proceeded;  the.  least  noise  would  increase  their 
tremulousness,  while  thev  were  unconcerned  at  distant  motions, 
unaccompanied  by  sound,  even  tliough  producing  a  sensible  cur- 
rent of  air ;  neither  did  the  light  of  the  lamp  appear  to  disturb 
them;  tlieir  eyes,  and  those  of  the  succeeding  species  (/?.  f^ygta) 
are  perfectly  formed  throughout,  and  the}'  could  apparently  see 
with  ease,  for  they  jump  away  from  the  slowly  approaching  hand, 
so  as  to  necessitate  rapidity  of  motion  in  seizing  them." 

Tlie  Thysanurous  Neuroptera  are  represented  by  a  species  of 
Machilis,  allied  to  our  .common  Machilis  variabilis  Say,  common  in 
Kentucky  and  the  middle  and  southern  states.     So  far  as  Tell- 
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Fig.  127. 


karapf  s  figure  indicates,  it  is  the  same  species  apparently,  as  I 
have  received  numerous  specimens  of  this  widely  distributed  form 
from  Lexington,  Kentucky,  collected  by  Dr.  Josiab  Curtis. 

It  was  regarded  as  a  crustacean  by  Tcllkampf,  and  described 
under  the  name  of  TiHura  cavernicola.*  He  mistook  the  labial 
and  maxillary  palpi  for  feet  and  regarded 
the  nine  pairs  of  abdominal  spines  as  feet. 
The  allied  species,  M.  variabilis  Say,  is 
figured  in  vol.  v.  pi.  1,  fig.  8,  9  (see  also 
p.  94  of  this  journal). 

An  interesting  species  of  Campodeaf  of 
which  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  127)  is 
a  tolerable  likeness,  though  designed  to  il- 
lustrate another  species  (C  staphylinus 
Westw.)  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Cooke. 
Both  the  European  and  our  common  spe- 
cies live  under  stones  in  damp  places,  and 
the  occurrence  of  this  form  in  the  water  is 
quite  remarkable.  The  other  species  are 
blind,  and  I  could  detect  no  eyes  in  the 
Mammoth  Cave  specimen. 

A  small   spider  was   captured  by  Mr. 
Cooke,  but  afterwards  lost ;  it  was  brown 
in  color,  and  possibly  distinct   from   the 
Anthrohia  monmouthia  Tellkf.  (Fig.  128)  which  is  an  eyeless  form, 
white  and  very  small,  being  but  half  a  line  in  length.     The  family 


Campodea. 


*  Professor  Agnssiz  in  his  brief  notice  of  the  Mammoth  Cave  animals,  does  not  criti- 
cise  Tellkampfs  reference  of  this  animal  to  the  Crustacea;  and  so  eminent  an  authority 
upon  the  articulates  as  Schiddto  remarks  that  while  '^  Dr.  Tellkamprs  account  affords 
US  no  means  of  forming  any  conclusion  as  to  its  proximate  relations,'^  that,  however. 
It ''  appears  to  belong  to  the  order  of  Amphipoda,  and  to  have  a  most  remarkable 
structure.^'  Tellkampfs  figure  of  Machilis  is  entirely  wrong  in  representing  the  labial 
and  maxillary  palpi  as  ending  in  claws,  thus  giving  the  creature  a  crustacean  aspect; 
and  indeed  he  describes  them  as  true  feet ! 

t  Campodea  Cookei  n.  sp.  Closely  allied  to  C.  Amerieanat  but  it  is  much  larger;  the  an- 
tennw  are  24-Jointed  instead  of  aO-Jointed  as  in  C  Americana,  and  reach  to  tlie  basal 
abdominal  segment,  while  in  C.  Americana  they  reach  only  to  the  second  thoracic;  the 
terminal  joints  are  much  longer  than  in  that  species,  the  penultimate  Joint  being  one- 
third  longer.  Last  three  abdominal  segments  unequal  (equal  in  C.  Americana)  the  penul- 
timate very  short,  not  half  as  long  as  the  terminal,  which  is  longer  and  slenderer  than  in 
C,  Americana^  while  the  three  are  much  narrower  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  body 
than  in  the  other  species.  Hind  femora  longer  than  in  C.  Americana.  Entirely  white 
and  pilose.  Length  .25  inch,  the  largest  C.  Americana  being  .15  to  .20  inch.  (Anal  sty- 
lets broken  off.)  Several  specimens  were  seen  by  Mr.  C.  Cooke,  but  only  one  was  cap- 
tured  in  a  pool  of  water,  two  or  throe  inches  deep,  in  company  with  the  Cecidotea. 
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of  Harvest  mon  ia  represented  by  a  small  white  form,  described  by 
Tellkamiif  under  the  name  of  Pftalangudee  armata  (Fig,  129)  but 
now  called  JivarUhocheir  armata  Lucas.  The  body  alone  ia  but  half 
a  line  long,  the  legs  measuring  two  lines.  It  shonld  be  borne  in 
mind  that  many  of  the  spiders,  as  welt  na  the  Thysanura,  live  in 
holes  and  dark  places,  so  that  we  woul<i  naturally  find  them  io 
caves.  So,  also,  with  the  Myriopods,  of  which  a  most  remarltable 
Eig.iM.  form"  (Figs.  130,   and     ISOo 

fl-ont  of  head)  was  found  by 
Mr.  Cooke,  three  or  four  mile* 
IVom  the  montli  of  the  cave.  It 
is  the  only  truly  hairy  specie* 
known,  an  approach  to  it  bciDg 
found  in  Paeudotre^mia  Vuitii 
Cope.  It  is  blind,  the  other  spe- 
cies of  this  group  which  Profea- 
sor  Cope  found  living  in  caves 
having  eyes.  The  long  hairs  ar- 
Anihrciia  monmouiMa.  ranged  along  the  back,  seem  to 

suggest  that  they  are  tactile  organs,  and  of  more  use  to  tlie  Thous- 
and legs  in  making  its  way  about  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  a  per^ 
petually  dark  cave  than  eyes  would  be.  It  was  found  bj-  Mr. 
Cooke  under  a  stone. 

Prof.  Cope  has  contributed  to  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society"  (1H69,  p.  171)  an  interesting  account  of  tlw 

•  Splroelrfpliaii(Pnu-lolrtmia)  Copria.tp.  Ilencl  wlili  rnthrr  short,  densa  bkin;  bo 
e;es.  inUno  ocular  derrciiionliehiail  the  autenuc.  ibesurfaFe  of  I1iee)>icnuilain  \ietag 
well  TOiindei)  lu  the  nnlcnnsl  aockoMi  Ixhlnd  the  Inacrtion  of  Ihe  antennv  Che  aide*  oT 
IbO  heuil  arc  murh  mnre  iwollon  than  in  S.  laclariHi.  .\a(onnic  >]ent1cr.  wiUi  abort 
tbickhnin;  rclatlralengUiorjalnte.th^miibelnfclanRCBt;  Gth.4Ui.  Slh.M.Nth,  Tth,  lit, 
Uie  7th  Joint  belnsmuch  thliker  Mian  Iho  Nh.  Tivrnty-uiglit  eesmenlt  bcshlea  the  hsad; 
(hey  iiT«  entirely  amoolh,  Btrialvd  neither  longlluiKna I! y  nnr  trBii8TDn>ely ;  ftRiw  or  tte 
anterior  HOgincnts  ni|>lrlly  itecreaea  in  iliameter  towards  the  hencl.  The  seKnienta  ant 
but  alli^tly  cDTiTc:c.  nod  on  each  side  In  n  ahoulder,  benrinx  three  tubercles  in  a  trant- 

ment  ix  thick;  these  hairs  stand  up  thickly  all  over  the  bai-k,  nnd  mny  terre  at  oDce  la 
dislingiilsh  [he  niieciea,  No  |<ore>>.  Feet  long  aii<l  Bieader.  ncariy  as  looft  as  the  ao* 
tenns,  belnjr  Terr  alcnder  tnwanla  tho  clnnrs.  Entirely  irhlle.  t-ength  af  Ixidj  .39 
Inch;  thickness  .M  Inch. 

ItlBnenriyulliedtfl  Piatilclreala  I'udiii-r  Cope.  It  irlll  be  noticed  that  ProfcMor 
Cope  charDctenies  the  genns  Spimstrcphon  as  having  ''nnporea";  (hoiigb  ireUnd  It 
dlfflciill  (u  reuuncllc  thlR  stutemenc  vlth  tliat  or  Wood  Kho  describes  S.  laetariut  aa 
baring ''  lateral  iiores.''  Co|)C  seimrotes  rieiidoiremla  from  Splnutreplion  tvr  llw  nm.- 
Bon  thai  the  segmenls  have  "two  imros  on  each  side  tho  median  line."  The  preaaat 
specie?  has  no  pores,  liut  seems  in  other  characters  to  be  a  Irae  SplrostrcphoD,  nod  wm 
are  thus  led  lo  ilonbt  nhether  Paeudolreinla  is  a  vrctl  Ibunded  gonns. 
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cave  mammals,  articulates  and  shells  of  the  middle  statos.  He 
says  that  "  myriopods  are  the  only  articulates  which  can  be 
readily  found  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  caves  [of  West  Vir- 
ginia] and  they  are  not  very  common  in  a  living  state.'"  The 
Pieudotremia  cavemarum  which  he  describes,  "  inhabits  the  deep- 


est recesses  of  the  numerous  caves  which  abound  in  Southern  Vir- 
ginia, as  far  us  human  steps  can  penetrate.  I  have  not  seen  it 
near  their  mouths,  though  its  eyes  are  not  undeveloped,  or  smaller 
than  those  of  many  living  in  the  forest.  Judging  from  its  remains, 
which  one  finds  under  stones,  it  is  an  abundant  species,  though 

ng.  ISO.  Tig.  ISOa. 


rarely  seen  by  the  dim  light  of  a  candle  even  after  considerable 
search.  Five  specimens  only  were  procured  from  about  a  dozen 
caves."  The  second  species,  P.  Vudii  Cope,  was  found  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.  and  he  thinks  it  was  not  found  in  a  cave.  Professor 
Hyatt  informs  me  that  he  saw  near  the  "  Bottomless  Pit"  in  Mam- 
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moth  Cave,  a  brownish  eentipcde-like  myrioixxl,  over  «n  inch  in 
length,  wliich  moved  off  in  n  rapid  zigzag  motion.  Unfortiinatclj', 
lie  did  not  caplnra  it. 

Next  to  the  blind  fish,  the  blind  crawfish  attracts  the  attention 
of  visitors  to  the  t-ave.      This  is  the  Cambarua  peUvcidt*  (Fig. 
Tg.isi.  1^*11  from   llagcu'a 

monograph  of  the 
North  .American 
AstacidR')  first  de- 
scribed by  I>r.  Tell- 
kampf.  Ho  re- 
markn  that  ''the 
c_vcH  arc  nulimcnt- 
arj-  ill  the  adultSt 
but  arc  lai^cr  in 
the  young."  We 
might  add  that  tliis 
is  an  evidence  that 
the  embryo  devel- 
ops like  those  of 
tlie  other  siiccies; 
and  tliat  tlie  iiiber- 
itiiucc  of  the  blind 
condition  is  proba- 
biy  due  to  catisett 
first  acting  on  the  a- 
dults  and  trun^mit- 
tctl  to  tlicir  youDg. 
until  tlic  ]>rodnction 
of  otTspriiig  that  be- 
come blind  becomes 
a  habit.  This  is 
a  partial  proof  at 
lea^t  that  the  char- 
acters ecpa  rating 
thc'goncra  and  8pe- 
caiHiiaruipriiiindui.  ^.j^g  ^j-  anluials  are 

those  inlierited  from  ufhiltH.  modilied  l>y  their  phyKical  surround- 
ings ttud  adaptationn  to  clianging  conditions  of  lifb.  iiidncing  cer- 
tain alterations  in  parts  which  have  been  transmitted  with  more  or 
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Fig. 132. 


Cxcidotea  itygia  (side  view). 


Fig.  133. 


less  rapidity,  and  become  finally  fixed  and  habitual.  Prof.  Hagen 
has  seen  a  female  of  Cambanis  Bartonii  from  Mammoth  Cave, 
"  with  the  eyes  well  developed,"  and  a  specimen  was  also  found 
b}^  Mr.  Cooke.  Prof.  Hagen  remarks  that  "  C,  pelhicidus  is  the 
most  aberrant  species  of  the  genus.  The  eyes  are  atrophied, 
smaller  at  the  base,  conical,  instead  of  cylindrical  and  elongated, 
as  in  the  other  species.  The  cornea  exists,  but  is  small,  circular, 
and  not  faceted ;  the  optic  fibres  and  the  dark-colored  pigments 
surrounding  them  in  all  other  spe- 
cies are  not  developed."  It  seems 
difi[lcult  for  one  to  imagine  that  our 
blind  craw  fish  was  created  sud- 
denly, without  the  intervention  of 
secondary  laws,  for  there  are  the 
eyes  more  perfect  in  the  young  than 
the  adult,  thus  pointing  back  to  an- 
cestors unlike  the  species  now  ex- 
isting. We  can  now  understand, 
why  embryologists  are  anxiously 
studying  the  embryology  of  animals 
to  see  what  organs  or  characteristics 
are  inherited,  and  what  originate  de 
novo,  thus  building  up  genealogies, 
and  forming  almost  a  new  depart- 
ment of  science :  comparative  em- 
bryology in  its  truest  and  widest 
sense. 

Of  all  the  animals  found  in  caves, 
either  in  this  country'  or  Europe, 
perhaps  the  most  strange  and  unex- 
pected is  the  little  creature  of  which 
we  now  speak.  It  is  an  Isopod  crus- 
tacean, of  which  the  pill  bugs  or  sow  bugs  arc  examples.  A  true 
species  of  pill  hug  (Titanethes  alius  Schiodte)  inhabits  the  caves  of 
Carniolia,  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  one  of  the  numerous  species 
of  this  group  may  have  become  isolated  in  these  caves  and  modi- 
fied into  its  present  form.  So  also  with  the  blind  Niphargus  sty- 
(fius  of  Europe,  allied  to  the  fresh  water  Gammarus  so  abundant 
in  pools  of  fresh  water.  We  can  also  imagine  how  a  species  of 
Asellus,  a  fresh  water  Isopod,  could  represent  the  Idoteidae  in  our 


i . 


\  I 


CKcidotra  stygia  (dorsal  view). 
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caves,  and  one  may  yet  be  found ;  but  how  the  present  fomi  l>e- 
eame  a  cave  dweller  is  difficult  of  explanation,  as  its  nearest  allies 
are  certain  species  of  Idok»a  which  are  all  marine,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  species :  1.  entomon,  living  in  the  sea  and  also  in  the 
depths  of  the  Swedish  lakes,  as  discovered  by  Loven,  the  difttin- 
guished  Swedish  naturalist,  while  a  species  representing  this  has 
been  detected  by  Dr.  Stinipson  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Michigan. 
Our  cave  dweller  is  nearly  allied  to  Idotea,  but  differs  in  l>eing 
blind,  and  in  other  particulars,  and  may  be  called  Civcidotea  My* 
(jia.*    (Fig.  132  side  view,  enlarged  ;  Fig.  133  dorsal  view  ;  6,  in- 
ner antenna;   i%  1st  leg.)    It  was  found  creeping  over  the  fine 
sandy  bottom,  in  company  with  the  Campodea,  in  a  shallow  jxx>l 
of  water  four  or  five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave. 

Tliis  closes  our  list  of  known  articulates  from  this  and  other 
caves  in  this  country,  the  result  of  slight  explorations  by  a  few  in- 
dividuals. The  number  will  be  doubtless  increased  by  future  re- 
search. It  is  to  be  hopiHl  that  our  wcHtern  naturalists  will  thor- 
oughly explore  all  the  sinks  and  holes  in  the  cave  countrj'  of  the 
wcsUtu  and  middle  states.  The  subject  is  one  of  the  highest  in- 
terest in  a  zoological  point  of  view,  and  from  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  doctrine  of  evolution.  Professor  Schiodte,  the  eminent  Danish 
zoologist,  has  given  us  the  most  extended  account  of  the  cave 
fauna  of  Europe,  which  has  been  translated  from  the  Danish  into 
tlie  Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ix)ndon  (new 
series  vol.  1,  1851). 

He  examined  four  caves;  namely,  that  of  Adelsberg,  the  Mag- 
dalena  and  Luege  caves,  all  in  the  neighborhood  of  Adelsl>erg, 

*  Generic  characters.  Head  lari^.  much  thicker  than  the  body,  and  aH  long  ur^  bn»a«]; 
subcylin<lrical.  rounded  in  front.  No  eye.«».  Firtt  antenna;  blender,  8-joinlcd  (2d  ant«n- 
nse  broken  olT).  Abdominal  segments  consolidat4^d  into  one  piece.  Difleri*  chiefly  fnim 
Idotea,  to  which  it  is  otherwise  closely  allied,  by  the  H-Joiuted  (instead  of  4-joiute<|)  ]»c 
(inner)  antenna*,  tlie' very  large  head,  and  by  the  ab>>eDce  of  any  traces  of  the  thn*c  ba- 
sal Hcgments  of  tlie  abdomen  usually  present  in  Idotea. 

Speciflc  characters.  Body  smooth,  pure  white:  tegument  thin,  the  viscera  appearing 
through.  Head  as  wide  an  succeeding  segment,  and  a  little  more  than  twice  as  long. 
Inner  antennn>  minute,  slender,  the  four  basal  Joints  of  nearly  equal  length,  though  the 
fourth  is  a  little  smaller  than  the  basal  three,  remaining  four  JoinU  much  smaller  than 
others,  being  one-half  as  thick  and  two-thirds  as  long  as  either  of  the  four  basal  joints; 
ends  of  last  four  Joints  a  little  swollen,  giving  rise  to  two  or  three  hairs;  terminal  Joint 
ending  in  a  more  distinct  knob,  and  bearing  Ave  hairs.  Segment  of  thora\  very  din- 
tinct.  sutures  deeply  incised;  edges  of  segments  pilose;  abdomen  flat  above,  roun<l«<l 
behind,  with  a  very  slight  median  projection ;  the  entire  pair  of  gills  do  not  reach  to 
the  end  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  inner  edges  diverge  posteriorly.  Legs  long  and  Men- 
der, 1st  pair  shorter,  but  no  smaller  than  the  second.    Length  .25  Inch. 
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and  the  Corneale  cave  at  Trieste.  The  only  plant  found  was  a 
sort  of  fungus,  Byssus  fulvus  Linn.  The  only  vertebrate  is  the 
singular  salamander,  Hypochthon  (Proteus)  aiiguinus^  found  in  the 
Magdalina  river.  No  shells  were  found.  Regarding  the  articu- 
lates he  writes : 

"On  searching  along  the  walls  within  the  entrance  of  the  caves, 
among  the  rubbish  and  the  vegetable  debris  along  the  sides  of  the 
river,  we  meet  with  a  considerable  number  of  Insecta,  Myriopoda, 
Arachnida  and  Crustacea,  of  various  families  which  shun  daylight ; 
being  such  species  only  as  inhabit  promiscuously  other  places, 
provided  they  are  moist  and  feebly  ilhnnincd.  We  find  species  of 
Pterostichus,  Priston^-chus,  Amara,  Quedius,  itomalota,  Omalium, 
Hister,  Trichoptcryx,  Cryptophagus,  Atomaria,  Ptinus,  Ceraphron, 
Belyta,  a  grasshopper  of  the  I^ocust  family,  probably  the  Raphido- 
phora  cavicola  Fischer,  as  it  was  only  seen  in  the  larva  state,  Trich- 
optera,  Sciara,  Psychoda,  Phora,  Ileteromyza,  Sapromyza,  Tomoce- 
rus,  Linyphia,  Gamasus,  Cryptops,  Julus,  and  Asellus.  In  pro- 
portion as  we  recede  from  the  entrance  the  number  of  species  as 
well  as  individuals  greatly  decreases,  and  at  the  distance  which 
entirely  excludes  the  light,  only  single  individuals  are  found.  In 
the  deepest  recesses  these  species  are  entirely  wanting,  except 
some  few  which  have  been  transported  by  the  current ;  only  a  few 
Diptera  are  found ;  namely,  a  species  of  Phora,  very  near  P.  ma- 
culata  iVIeig.,  Heteroin^za  flavip^s  Zett.,  and  Sapromyza  chrysoph- 
thai  ma  Zett.,  extending  also  very  far  into  the  caves,  even  to  the 
remotest  accessible  places  in  Adelsberg  cave,  more  than  half  an 
hour's  walk  from  its  entrance.  Dead  moths  arc  occasionally  found 
far  in  the  caves,  being  left  there  by  the  bats ;  and  likewise  acci- 
dental specimens  of  the  parasites  of  the  latter.  Of  the  five  ear- 
lier known  animals  which  inhabit  these  caves,  I  found  PristonycJia 
elegans  Dej.  rather  frequently,  and  Homalota  spelcea  Er.  in  consid- 
erable numbers.  Besides  these  are  Anojithalmus  Schmidtli^  which 
is  very  rare,  and  the  wood  louse,  Titanethes  alba.  The  new  forms 
he  found  were  a  beetle  (Bathyscia  byssina)  allied  to  our  Adelops  ;* 
Stagobiits  troglodytes^  an  aberrant  genus  of  Silphids ;  a  Po<lurid, 
Anurophorus  StilUcidii;  and  the  two  blind  arachnidans,  one  a  spi- 
der allied  to  Dysdera,  the  Stalita  tcenan'a^  and  a  false-spider.  Bio- 
thrus  spelceus.    Among  the  Crustacea  he  found  Niphargus  stygius,  t 

*  LiidwifT  MUllcr  enumerates  four  other  epccies  of  AdelopB  iVom  these  caves,  and 
three  species  ft*om  France,  and  Afacharile*  spelaus^  in  Verliandl.  Zool.  Bot.  Vereins, 
Wien.  1855.  p.  505.    See  also  Heller's  Beitrage  zur  tisterreich.  Grotten«Fauna.    (Myrio- 

roda  and  Crustacea.)  Vienna,  1K58.  He  describes  a  inyriopod  with  rudimentary  eyes 
Traehysphtrria  Schmidtii)  allied  to  Glomcris,  and  another  blind  species  {lirachyaesmus 
tnibterraneus)  allied  to  Polydesmus ;  also  a  new  Tithanethes  ( T.  graniger)^  and  notices 
MonoUntra  cteca  Gerst.  Wankel  (1861)  also  found  a  new  Phalangid  (Leiobunum  troqlo- 
dytts)  with  distinct  eyes  and  four  species  of  mites  in  the  caves  of  Eastern  Austria.  The 
mites  are  Scyphius  apel<eus,  Linopodes  8id>t€rraneug,  Oamasui  loricatus  and  G.  niveus, 
and  an  additional  species  of  Trachvsphapria  ( r.  Jlyrtlii).  See  also  Ehrenberg's  list  of 
cave  insects  (Monabsberichte  der  Akacl.  Berlin.  18ol.} 
t  Several  species  of  Niphargus  occur  in  the  wells  and  hot  springs  in  Europe.  Accord- 
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rillieil  ti»  Gaininnriis.  which  lives  in  snmll  pools  of  wator  and  to 
white  iind  blind  ;  ami  the  caie  pill  hug.  Tttanethet  ulbuu  (Kocb.)-" 

In  conclusion  Scbiodte  remarks  that :  — 

"We  roay  with  propriety  apply  ihu  tolleclivu  tvrat  SulMer- 
ranftiH  Fauna  to  thos*'  animals  which  esdusively  inlinltit  cflvc*, 
and  are  expressly  constructed  Tor  such  habitations.  Slill  then* 
is  nothing  in  this  name  whieh  would  indicate  that  thpw  nnitnab 
have  any  claim  to  bo  oonsidered  na  a  separate  group,  beyon<l  the 
mere  peculiarity  of  their  common  place  of  iihode.  While  n  ftw 
of  them  poeeess  such  an  extruordiuary  structure  as  to  stand  in  no 
comparison  with  those  animals  which  inhabit  tlic  light,  thcrv  an 
others,  foiTniog  only  more  djaracteristic  links  in  the  {n-imj**  of 
animals  more  or  less  shy  of  light,  of  wJiich  many  are  found  common 
in  the  localities  of  the  eaves ;  and  some  belong  to  genera  hanng  ■ 
wide  local,  as  well  as  geographical,  extension.  Wc  are  iicetinlingly 
prevented  from  considering  the  entire  phenomenon  in  any  other 
light  than  something  purely  local,  and  the  similarity  which  ia  ex- 
hibited in  a  few  forms  (Anopbthulmus,  Adelops.  Bathyscin)  be- 
tween the  ^launnoth  Cave  and  the  oa>'es  in  C'arniola.  otbcrwltn- 
Ihari  as  u  very  plain  expression  of  that  analogy,  which  siiboist* 
generally  lietween  the  fauna  of  F.urope  ami  of  North  America. 
Besides,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  fauna  of  the  caves  of  ('arniota 
consists  of  two  divisions,  of  which  the  essential  character  id  refw^ 
able  on  the  one  hand  to  the  dark  locality,  find  on  the  olher  to  the 
additional  confinement  to  stalaclitic  formations  :  as  yet  we  are  not 


Id  Bale  aDd  Wcdwood  (Brltiah  Semilo  e;ad  Cniati 
rn  obtained  frum  aniflrlnllr  axcttvatsd  well*  can 
■pows.  In  lame  intUncrt  the  irells  Iibtd  been  tiUt 
h  gmtloflMl  poniliiion  IhP  hixhitin*  hnve  bw?n  wjim' 
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jible  vigorously  to  discriminate  between  the  two.  We  shall  ac- 
cordingly look  upon  the  subterranean  fauna,  or  more  properly 
faunas,  as  small  ramifications  which  have  penetrated  into  the  earth 
from  tlie  geographically-limited  faunas  of  the  adjacent  regions ; 
and  which,  as  they  extended  themselves  into  darkness,  have  been 
accommodated  to  surrounding  circumstances.  Animals  not  far  re- 
mote from  the  ordinary  forms,  prepare  the  transition  from  light  to 
darkness.  Next  follow  those  that  are  constructed  for  twilight ; 
and  last  of  all  those  destined  for  total  darkness,  and  whose  struc- 
ture is  quite  peculiar.  Among  these  some  are  adapted  for  special 
localities,  those  which  inhabit  dr^-^  localities  or  detached  little 
reservoirs  being  totally  blind,  while  others,  destined  for  running 
streams,  have  eyes  of  imperfect  constniction,  so  as  to  receive  the 
impression  of  rays  of  light,  but  no  proper  image  of  illuminated 
objects.  We  may  therefore  with  tolerable  precision  arrange  the 
inhabitants  of  caverns  under  the  following  heads  :  — 

Shade  animals, — Extensive  genera  and  species  inhabiting  cav- 
erns near  their  entrance,  and,  generally,  all  cool,  shady  and  moist 
localities.  Of  these,  those  that  fly  occasionally  enter  far  into  the 
caverns  (Diptcra). 

Tmlight  animals. — They  belong  to  widely  spread  genera,  but 
are  peculiar  to  the  caves,  and  distinguished  by  their  small  eyes. 
They  are  i)rincipally  found  near  the  entrances  to  the  caves,  but 
proceed  deeper  into  the  darkness  than  the  shade-animals,  and 
although  wingless,  they  penetrate  often  the  whole  extent  of  the 
dark  space.  —  (Pristonychus  elegans^  Homalota  spelcea.) 

Cave  animals. — They  form,  at  least  in  part,  peculiar  genera,  are 
wingless  and  colorless,  as  far  as  the  consistency  of  their  integu- 
ments will  admit,  and  exist  exclusively  in  total  darkness.  The 
terrestrial  division  is  blind  ;  the  aquatic  has  a  perception  of  light. 
To  this  group  belong  all  the  animals  in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  and 
among  those  of  the  caves  of  Carniola,  Anophthalmus,  Bathyscia, 
perhaps  likewise  Anurophorus  and  Hypochthon,  which,  however, 
may  belong  to  the  following  group. 

Stalactite  cave  animals.  —  Insects,  Arachnidans  and  Crustaceans 
appertaining  to  peculiar  genera,  wingless,  blind,  brightly  colored 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  integuments,  either  light  brown, 
yellowish  white,  or  snow  white,  perhaps  according  to  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  chitine ;  living  in  total  darkness,  peculiar  to 
stalactite  caves,  in  part  occupying  the  columns  and  constructed 
accordingly,  either  for  ascent  or  hovering  over  them.  Here  belong 
most  of  the  animals  treated  of  in  this  memoir — Stagobius,  Blo- 
thrus,  Stalita,  Niphargus,  and  Titanethes."  * 

A  pertinent  question  arises  as  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of 
these  caves  and  when  they  became  inhabitable.   As  previously  stat- 

*In  a  note  appended  ho  adds  to  the  list  *^a  new  cavo  crustacean,  Paiomon  anopthed- 
mu8  Kollar.  said  to  serve  as  rood  for  Hypochthon  [the  Salamander],  of  which  last  genns 
lie  discriminates  six  species.'' 

▲MKR.  NATURALIST,  VOL.  \  48 
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ed,  the  caves  of  the  western  and  middle  States  are  in  lower  Car- 
boniferous limestone  rocks,  though  the  Port  Kennedy  cave  explored 
by  Wheatley  and  Copet  is  in  the  Potsdam  limestone.    The^'  coold 
not  have  been  formed  under  water,  but  when  the  land  was  drained 
by  large  rivers.    This  could  not  have  occurred  previous  to  the  Tri- 
assic  period.    Prof.  Dana  in  his  *' Manual  of  Geology"  shows  that 
the  Triassic  continent  spread  westward  from  the  Atlantic  coast  "to 
Kansas,  and  southward  to  Alabama ;  for  through  this  great  area 
there  are  no  rocks  more  recent  than  the  Paheozoic."  ''Tiirough  the 
Mesozoic  period  [comprising  the  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and  Creta- 
ceous periods]  North  America  was  in  general  dry  land,  and  on  the 
east  it  stood  a  large  part  of  the  time  above  its  present  level/' 
Though  at  the  close  of  these  periods  there  was  a  general  extinc- 
tion of  life,  yet  this  was  not  probably  a  sudden  (one  of  months 
and  even  years),  but  rather  a  secular  extinction,  and  there  may  be 
plants  and  animals  now  living  on  dr}'  land,  which  are  the  lineal 
descendants  of  mesozoic  and  more  remotely  of  Carboniferous  forms 
of  life.    So  our  cave  animals  may  possibly  be  the  survivors  of  Mes- 
ozoic forms  of  life,  just  as  we  find  now  living  at  great  depths  in 
the  sea  remnants  of  Cretaceous  life.    But  from  the  recent  explora^ 
tions  in  the  caves  of  Europe  and  this  country,  especially  the  Port 
Kennedy  cave,  with  its  remarkable  assemblage  of  vertebrates  and 
insects,  we  are  led  to  believe  from  the  arra^'  of  facts  presented  by 
Prof.  Cope  that  our  true  subterranean  fauna  probably  does  not 
date  farther  back  than  the  beginning  of  the  Qnaternar}',  or  Post 
pliocene,  period.     We  quote  his  "general  observations"  in  his 
article  on  the  Port  Kennedy  faima. 

"The  origin  of  the  caves  which  so  abound  in  the  limestones  of 
the  Alleghan}'  and  Mississippi  valley  regions,  is  a  subject  of  much 
interest.  Their  galleries  measure  many  thousands  of  miles,  and 
their  number  is  legion.  The  writer  has  examined  twenty-five,  in 
more  or  less  detail,  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  can  add  his 
testimony  to  the  belief  that  they  have  been  formed  by  currents  of 
running  water.  They  generally  extend  in  a  direction  parallel  to 
the  strike  of  the  strata,  and  have  their  greatest  diameter  in  the 
direction  of  the  dip.  Their  depth  is  determined  in  some  measure 
by  the  softness  of  the  stratum,  whose  removal  has  given  them 
existence,  but  in  thinly  stratified  or  soft  material,  the  roofs  or  large 

t  A  notice  of  the  animals  found  in  ttiis  cave  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
American  Piiilosophicnl  Society.  April,  1871.  Tiio  insects  there  enumerated  would 
probably  not  come  under  the  head  of  cave  insects. 
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masses  of  rocks  fall  in,  which  interrupt  the  passage  below.  Caves, 
however,  exist  when  the  strata  are  horizontal.  Their  course  is 
changed  by  joints  or  faults,  into  which  the  excavating  waters  have 
found  their  way. 

That  these  caves  were  formed  prior  to  the  postpliocene  fauna  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  they  contain  its  remains.  That  they 
were  not  in  existence  prior  to  the  drift  is  probable,  from  the  fact 
that  they  contain  no  remains  of  life  of  any  earlier  period  so  far  as 
kuow^n,  though  in  only  tw^o  cases,  in  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania, 
have  they  been  examined  to  the  bottom.  No  agency  is  at  hand  to 
account  for  their  excavation,  comparable  in  potency  and  efficiency 
to  the  floods  supposed  to  have  marked  the  close  of  the  glacial 
period,  and  which  Prof.  D&na  ascribes  to  the  Champlain  epoch. 
An  extraordinary  number  of  rapidly  flowing  waters  must  have 
operated  over  a  great  part  of  the  Southern  States,  some  of  them 
at  an  elevation  of  fifteen  hundred  feet  and  over  (perhaps  two  thou- 
sand) above  the  present  level  of  the  sea.  A  cave  in  the  Gap 
Mountain,  on  the  Kanawha  river,  which  I  explored  for  three  miles, 
has  at  least  that  elevation. 

That  a  territory  experiencing  such  conditions  was  suitable  for 
the  occupation  of  such  a  fauna  as  the  deposits  contained  in  these 
caves  reveal,  is  not  probable.  The  material  in  which  the  bones 
occur  in  the  south  is  an  impure  limestone,  being  mixed  with  and 
colored  by  the  red  soil  which  covers  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It 
is  rather  soft  but  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  question  then  remains  so  far  unanswered  as  to  whether  a 
submergence  occurred  subsequent  to  the  development  of  the  post- 
pliocene  mammalian  fauna.  That  some  important  change  took 
place  is  rendered  probable  by  the  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  neotropi- 
cal tj'pes  of  the  animals  have  been  banished  from  our  territory, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  species  of  all  tyj>es  have  become  ex- 
tinct. Two  facts  have  come  under  my  observation  which  indicate 
a  subsequent  submergence.  A  series  of  caves  or  portions  of  a 
single  cave  once  existing  on  the  southeast  side  of  a  range  of  low 
hills  among  the  Alleghany  mountains  in  Wythe  Co.,  Virginia,  was 
found  to  have  been  removed  by  denudation,  fragments  of  the  bot- 
tom deposit  only  remaining  in  fissures  and  concavities,  separated 
by  various  intervals  from  each  other.  These  fragments  yielded  the 
remains  of  twenty  species  of  postpliocene  mammalia.*  This  de- 
nudation can  be  ascribed  to  local  causes,  following  a  subsidence 
of  uncertain  extent.  In  a  cave  examined  in  Tennessee  the  ossife- 
rous deposit  was  in  part  attached  to  the  roof  of  the  chamber. 
Identical  fossils  were  taken  from  the  floor.  This  might,  however, 
be  accounted  for  on  local  grounds.  The  islands  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  West  Indies  appear  to  have  been  separated  by  submer- 
gence of  larger  areas,  at  the  close  of  the  period  during  which  they 

♦See  Proceed.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc.  1809. 171. 
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were  inhabited  by  postpliocene  mammalia  and  shells.  The  caven 
of  Anguilla  include  remains  of  twelve  vertebrates,*  of  which  seven 
are  mammalia  of  extinct  species,  and  several  of  them  are  of  lar^<* 
size.  These  are  associated  with  two  recent  species  of  molluscs 
Turbo  pica,  and  a  Tudora  near  ptipceforynis.-f  As  these  large  ani- 
mals no  doubt  required  a  more  extended  territory  for  their  support 
than  that  represented  by  the  small  island  Anguilla,  there  is  ever^* 
probability  that  the  separation  of  these  islands  took  place  at  a 
late  period  of  time  and  probably  subsequent  to  the  spread  of  th(» 
postpliocene  fauna  over  North  America." 

I  think  the  reader  will  conclude  from  the  facts  Prof.  Cope  so 
clearly  presents,  that  the  subterranean  fauna  of  this  countiy  does 
not  date  back  of  the  Quaternary  period.  These  species  must  have 
been  created  and  taken  up  their  abode  in  these  caves  (Mammoth 
Cave  and  those  of  Montgomery  County,  Virginia)  after  the  breccia 
flooring  their  bottoms  and  containing  the  bones  of  Quatemar}'  ani- 
mals had  been  deposited ;  or  else  migrated  from  Tertiary  caves 
farther  south,  which  is  not  probable,  as  it  has  been  previously 
shown  that  those  blind  animals  inhabiting  wells  immediately  die 
on  being  exposed  to  the  light.  (British  Sessile-eyed  Crustacea,  i, 
p.  313.) 

The  case  becomes  much  simpler  when  we  consider  the  age  of 
the  rocks  in  which  the  Adelsbcrg  and  other  caves  mentioned  ]\v 
Schiodte  are  situated.  The  Alps  were  under  water  in  the  Middle 
Pk)cene ;  consequent!}'  the  caves  could  not  have  been  formed  until 
the  close  of  the  Tertiary.  Hence  the  species  of  the  cave  fauna 
were  oidently  created  either  at  the  close  of  the  Tertiary,  or  more 
probably  the  beginning  of  the  Quaternary,  as  "even  in  the  later 
part  of  the  Pliocene  era  there  was  an  elevation  of  three  thousand 
feet  in  a  part  of  the  Island  of  Sicily"  (Dana).  We  are  therefore 
led  to  conclude  that  the  species  of  the  subterranean  fauna  the 
world  over  are  recent  creations,  probably  not  older  than  the  ex- 
tinct mammals  associated  with  man. 


*Loc.  cil.  18G9, 183;  1870, 608.  A  fourth  spocicA  of  gigantic  Chinchillid  has  l>eeii  found 
by  Dr.  Rijgcrsma,  wiiich  may  be  called  lAtxomylua quadran»  Coi>e.  It  Is  represented  bv 
portions  of  Jaws  and  teeth  of  three  individuals.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  si>ecies,  equal> 
ling  the  L.  latidens.  and  has  several  marked  characters.  Thus  the  nH>ts  of  the  molars 
arc  very  short,  and  the  triturating  surface  oblique  to  (he  shaft.  The  roots  of  the  second 
and  fourth  are  longer  than  those  of  the  first  and  third.  The  last  molar  has  four  dental 
columns  instead  of  three  as  in  the  other  Loxomyli^  and  is  triangular  or  quadrant-shaped 
in  section ;  the  third  Is  quadrangular  in  section,  and  has  three  columns.  The  second  is 
the  smallest,  bemg  only  .6  the  length  of  the  subtriangular,  first.  J^nsth  of  dental  series 
m  .005  or  2 J(  inches.  Palate  narrow  and  deeply  concave.  There  is  but  little  or  no  lat- 
eral constriction  In  the  ouUines  of  the  teeth;  the  shanks  are  entirely  straight.  In  its 
additional  dentinal  column,  this  species  approaches  the  genus  Amblvrkiza. 

The  large  Chinchillas  of  Anguilla  are  as  loUows,  Loxomyttu  longwenM,  L,  laiidena,  L. 
qtuidratUt  and  AnMyrhiza  inundata. 

tSee  Bland,  Proceed.  Amer.  Phil.  Soc,  1871,  fiS. 
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Assuming  on  the  principles  of  evolution  that  the  cave  animals 
were  derived  from  other  species  changed  by  migration  from  the 
outer  'world  to  the  new  and  strange  regions  of  total  darkness,  it 
seems  evident  that  geologically  speaking  the  species  were  suddenly 
formed,  though  the  changes  may  not  have  been  wrought  until  after 
several  thousand  generations.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  natu- 
ral selection,  by  which  animal  species  pass  from  one  into  another  by 
a  great  number  of  minute  variations,  this  time  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  production  of  even  a  species,  to  say  nothing  of  a  genus.  But 
the  comparatively  sudden  creation  of  these  cave  animals  affords,  it 
seems  to  us,  a  very  strong  argument  for  the  theory  of  Cope  and 
Hyatt  of  creation  by  acceleration  and  retardation,  which  has  been 
fully  set  forth  in  this  journal.  The  strongly  marked  characters 
which  separate  these  animals  from  their  allies  in  the  sunlight,  are 
just  those  fitting  them  for  their  cave  life  and  tliose  which  we  would 
imagine  would  be  the  first  to  be  acquired  by  them  on  being  re- 
moved from  their  normal  habitat. 

On  introducing  the  wingless  locust,  RhaphUlophora  maculata, 
into  a  cave,  where  it  must  live  not  under  stones,  but  by  clinging  to 
the  walls,  its  legs  would  tend  to  grow  longer,  its  antennie  and 
palpi  would  elongate  and  become  more  delicate  organs  of  hearing 
as  well  as  touch,*  and  the  body  would  bleach  partially  out,  as  we 
find  to  be  the  case  in  R.  snbterranea  and  stt/gia.  The  Carabid 
beetle,  Anopthalmus,  extending  farther  into  the  cave,  woulcT  lose 
its  wings  (all  cave  insects  except  the  Diptera  have  no  wings,  elytra 
excepted)  and  eyes,  but  as  nearly  all  the  family  are  retiring  in 
their  habits,  the  species  hiding  under  stones,  its  form  would  not 
undergo  farther  striking  modification.  So  with  the  blind  Campo- 
dea,  which  does  not  differ  from  its  blind  congeners,  which  live 
more  or  less  in  the  twilight,  except  in  its  antenme  becoming 
longer.  The  blind  Adelops,  but  with  rudiments  of  eyes,  does  not 
greatly  depart  in  habits  from  Catops,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
remarkable  Stagobius  of  the  Illyrian  caves,  which  according  to 

*  After  writing  this  article,  and  without  knowledge  of  his  views,  we  turned  to  Darwin'0 
Origin  of  Species  to  learn  what  ho  had  to  say  on  the  origin  of  cave  animals.  He  attri- 
butes their  loss  of  sight  to  disuse,  and  remarks  :—'*  By  the  time  an  animal  has  reached, 
after  numberless  generations,  the  deepest  recesses,  disuse  avIU  on  this  view  have  more 
or  less  perfectly  obliterated  its  eyes,  and  natural  selection  will  often  have  effected 
other  changes,  such  as  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  antenna?  or  palpi,  as  a  compen- 
sation for  blindness.''  5th  Amer.  Edit.,  p.  143.  We  are  glad  to  find  our  views  as  to  the 
Increase  in  the  length  of  the  antenuse  and  palpi  compensating  for  the  loss  of  eyesight. 
c  onflrmed  by  Mr.  Darwin. 
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Schiiitlle  Spends  Ita  life  in  crawling  ten  to  twenty  ftet  alKnc  the 
floor  over  tlie  coluniiiB  fonned  by  the  stfilactites,  to  which  iin)<iue 
mode  of  life  it  is  thronj^hout  pcrfi^ctly  ttdH[>ted.  is  remarkably 
(litfi>rent  IVom  other  SilphiiU.  lt§  iegs  are  very  long  &tid  iiiiMvtfd 
far  apart  (the  protliorax  l>eing  remariiably  Inng),  with  anrprisingly 
long  claws,  while  the  autennie,  again,  arc  of  great  length  and 
densely  clothed  with  hairs,  making  them  moat  delicate  sense  or- 
gans.* So  also  are  Uie  limlia  of  the  false  scorpion,  ami  tbe  spi- 
der nnd  pill  bug  (Titancthes)  of  remarkable  length. 

But  the  modifications  in  the  body  uf  the  Spirostrephon  arc  mch 
that  many  might  deem  its  aberrant  ehnrnct^rs  ae  of  generic  impor- 
tance. It  loses  its  eyes,  which  its  nearest  allies  in  other,  but 
smaller,  caves  possess,  and  instead  gains  in  the  delicate  hairs  on 
Its  bauk.  which  evidently  form  tactile  organs  of  great  ilelicacy ; 
the  feet  are  remarkably  long,  as  also  the  antcnnfe.  These  »rc  Dol 
new  formittions  bnt  itimitly  modifications  apparently,  by  use  or  dis- 
use of  ot^ans  pi-esent  in  the  other  species.  The  aberrant  niyrlo- 
pod  uiid  Stagobiiis  are  ptiralleled  by  the  lilind  Qsh,  au  animal  so 
difflcult  to  classify,  and  so  evidently  adapted  for  ittt  aixolt!  in  end* 
less  darkness.  And  as  an  addilionnl  proof  of  the  view  here  tnkcn 
that  these  cave  animals  are  modilie<l  from  more  or  less  allicti  spe- 
cies existing  outside  of  the  cave«.  we  have  the  case  of  the  craw 
flsh,  whose  eyes  (like  those  of  tbe  mole),  are  latter  in  tbe  yonug 
thaiT  adult,  indicating  it«  descent  from  a  species  endoweil  with  the 
faculty  of  sight,  while  in  the  adult  the  appendages  nre  modillcil  mt 
tactile  orgnns  so  as  to  make  np  for  its  loss  of  eyesight,  in  order 
that  it  may  still  take  its  prey. 

We  thus  see  that  these  cave  animals  nre  uiodified  in  varioun 
ways,  some  being  blind,  others  very  tuiiry,  others  with  long  ap- 
pendi^a.  All  are  not  modified  in  the  same  way  in  bomologoHs 
organs ;  another  argument  in  proof  of  tliclr  descent  from  anoe:slors 

•gchiiiille  reniHrkflhnt  "il  U  iltfflciilt  to  unilunsliuiJ  thu  in.idii  iiTIini  .it  Sta^Mu* 
Iroflodiitrti  orbowlhls  ilowond  ilonincdlgas  aDiniil  ran  etoaiio  bflng  doroimd  bf  Om 
rtpiil,  plniUR«l  AnntiDliUns,  or  flnri  iiilei|U«(e  aupiHirt  on  l^oln^lD■,  for  InhtliRIW 
which  II  Uw  msniflwUj-iioiutrueted.  Wo  an  ledtn  lbi>  r()«twc!t  to  r,(>iuiidaT  tta  aaus- 
nm.  WbaMTBT  tlgniOoaara  «o  aiMcli  in  ihoM  anlinuMicAl  orsuiA.  wo  nnul  admll  Hwt 
UiejranorBaiiiint  etmiclii  vrhir.h  ticvr  an  antmal  havlDif  Uwm  M  loDGb  ilaT(M|Md  aa 
Stagoliini.  mD>[  pohh*  a  groat  AdvauUgo  onT  it*  numlci).  if  thrut  be  oslr  Anrbnl* 
'Ian*.  lt>  ciuUuiu  anil  bIdw  prugrata.  anil  It*  tinild  reeaanoltrlng  deinouiDT.  full; 
Uidlmtolhat  it  iiconioluniar  liA)  liulnB  in  porpotual  daBRer,  and  Uinl  U^sdaaiora  la 
tlie  utmiiit  la  avoid  tbjU  diuigar.  Dnrkowi.  whivh  almf  ■  ftron  Uio  |>nniwl  mora 
Dinu  tbo  panunr,  «otnM  to  tl«  aid.  OHpeeiall;'  un  Ilia  dubvi^d  rxcavated  iiiHim  uf  the 
Rolaniis." 
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whose  habits  varied  as  their  out-of-door  allies  do  at  present.  Had 
they  been  specially  created  for  subterranean  life,  we  should  have 
expected  a  much  greater  uniformity  in  the  organs  adapting  them 
to  a  cave  life  than  we  actually  find  to  be  the  cose. 

Another  fact  of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  circumstance 
that  these  cave  species  breed  slowly,  being  remarkably  poor  in  in- 
dividuals ;  they  are  nearly  all  extremely  rare.  Did  they  breed  as 
numerously  as  their  allies  in  the  outer  world  the  whole  race  would 
probably  starve,  as  the  supply  of  food  even  for  those  which  do 
live  is  wonderftilly  limited. 

It  is  now  known  that  animals  inhabiting  the  abysses  of  the  sea  are 
often  highly  colored :  light  must  penetrate  there,  for  we  know  that 
were  tlie  darkness  total  they  would  be  colorless  like  the  cave  insects. 

In  view  of  the  many  important  questions  which  arise  in  relation 
to  cave  animals,  and  which  have  been  too  imperfectly  discussed 
here,  we  trust  naturalists  the  world  over  will  be  led  to  explore 
caves  with  new  zeal,  and  record  their  discoveries  with  minuteness, 
and  the  greatest  possible  regard  to  exactness.  The  caves  of  the 
West  Indian  Islands  should  first  of  all  be  carefully  explored. 
Also  those  of  Brazil,  those  of  the  East  Indies,  and  of  Africa, 
while  fresh  and  most  extended  explorations  of  our  own  Mammoth 
Cave  should  be  made,  perhaps  by  a  commission  acting  \inder  gov- 
ernment or  State  authority,  in  order  that  the  most  ample  facili- 
ties may  be  afforded  by  the  parties  owning  the  cave. 


A    SINGING      HESPEROMYS. 

BY   RKV.  SAMUEL  LOCKWOOD,  PH.  D. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  it  was,  that  the  "London  Charivari" 
shot  its  shafts  of  ridicule  at  a  singing  mouse  on  exhibition  in  the 
metropolis.  Thus  put  upon  the  scent,  the  firm  of  Pooh,  Pshaw 
&  Co.,  whose  merciless  power  is  alike  feared  by  philosopher  and 
peasant,  "went  for"  the  showman  and  his  "phenomenon." 

And  so  liard  was  the  ptmch-ingj 

And  such  was  the  Itiss, 
That  it  quite  put  an  end 

To  that  musical  mua .' 
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Albeit  the  miserable  end  of  poor  3fu8  musculus,  we  are  bold  to 
declare  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  singing  mice  of  the 
above  domestic  sort ;  and  farther,  our  belief  that  they  are  not 
very  uncommon.  But  we  now  propose  to  introduce  to  the  readen* 
of  the  Naturalist  an  aristocratic,  and  entirely  new  candidate  for 
their  consideration — a  musical  wood-mouse. 

Last  spring,  my  fViend  Philip  R^'all,  Esq.,  brought  from  Florida 
a  mouse  which  he  had  captured  in  his  residence  there.  He 
says  that  for  a  number  of  nights,  a  low  sound  of  a  more  or  less 
musical  nature,  had  been  heard  proceeding,  as  was  8up|)osed,  from 
the  chimney,  and  which  very  naturally  was  attributed  to  the  chim- 
ney swallow.  One  day  a  small  mouse  came  from  under  the  hearth 
into  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  sitting-room,  sat  up,  and  sang 
for  about  a  minute,  and  retired.  This  explained  the  mysterj'.  Its 
nightly  music  and  its  daily  visit  were  continued,  almost  invariably, 
the  \isit  being  limited  to  the  same  small  area  of  the  floor.  It  was 
determined  to  capture  the  little  stranger ;  which  after  many  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  was  finally  accomplished.  Last  June  the  interesting 
little  fellow,  was  very  kindly  passed  into  my  custody.  My  first 
concern  was  to  add  to  its  comfort  by  enlarging  its  cage,  also  to 
provide  for  it  in  every  possible  way  a  condition  of  things  suitwl  to 
its  nature.  For  all  this  1  was  amply  rewarded  in  the  fine  health, 
and  the  musical  performances  that  followed. 

A  little  study  soon  determined  that  the  pretty  creature  belonge<l 
to  the  vesper  mice.  It  is  known  by  the  popular  names  of  jumping 
mouse,  wood  mouse,  and  white-footed  mouse.  Our  specimen  is  one 
of  the  smallest  of  its  own  genus,  for  the  precise  species  is  the  one 
known  to  naturalists  as  the  Hesperomys  cognatus  Leconte.  This 
fact,  so  novel,  once  determined,  gave  additional  zest  to  my  purpose 
to  make  it  the  object  of  especial  study.  To  give  it  individuality, 
as  it  was  fast  becoming  a  pet,  I  named  it  Ilespie  ;  which  name,  as 
its  object  was  a  female,  was  certainh'  appropriate.  I  thought  she 
soon  learned  to  know  me,  and  certainly  I  soon  came  to  regard  her 
with  attachment.  Yet,  the  truth  told,  she  was  a  pretty,  pert  and 
unamiable  little  miss,  and  would  permit  no  familiarity,  always  bit- 
ing the  finger  that  attempted  to  touch  her.  Her  animation,  agility 
and  gracefulness  of  motion  were  wonderAil.  Sometimes  a  fly  would 
enter  the  cage,  when  she  would  spring  at,  and  catch  it,  sometimes 
with  her  mouth,  and  at  others  with  her  hands.  This  she  would  eat 
with  great  relish.     So  uniformly  quick  were  her  motions,  that  on 
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one  occasion  my  little  boy  said :  "Papa,  I  would  like  to  see  raousie 
uxUk  just  once."  Her  taste  was  quite  omnivorous  ;  although  unlike 
the  domestic  mouse,  she  did  not  care  much  for  cheese.  But  meat, 
bread,  corn,  nuts,  sugar,  and  even  pudding  and  fish  were  all  accept- 
able. A  little  sod  of  fresh  gi'ass  and  white  clover  was  occasionally 
put  into  the  cage.  This  she  enjoyed  greatly,  eating  the  greens  like 
a  rabbit ;  only  always  insisting  on  sitting  up  to  do  it.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  witness  how  ready  she  was  for  emergencies.  Sitting 
on  her  hind  feet,  she  would  take  hold  with  her  hands  of  a  blade  of 
grass,  and  begin  eating  at  the  tip.  The  spear  would  rapidly 
shorten,  and  seemingly  she  must  now  stoop  to  finish  it,  or  do  it  in 
the  ordinary  quadrupedal  style.  Now  that  was  just  what  she  did 
not  choose  to  do.  So  when  the  emergency  came,  she  would  stoop 
down,  and  in  a  trice  cut  the  blade  off*  close  to  the  sod  with  just 
one  nip  ;  then  up  again  on  her  feet  in  a  sitting  posture,  she  would 
finish  it  in  a  comfortable  and  becoming  way.  On  one  occasion  a 
worm  crept  out  of  the  sod,  and  llespie  at  once  fell  to  it  and  soon 
had  it  tucked  away  without  cooking.  As  to  exercise,  she  manages 
to  take  a  great  deal.  In  the  day  time  her  exercise  is  less,  as  she 
does  a  good  deal  of  sleeping  then.  It  is  at  night  that  her  peculiar 
talents  appeal*  to  advantage,  beginning  at  vespers,  as  her  name 
might  imply.  Then,  as  a  singer,  her  genius  literally  shines.  It  is 
with  her  singing  that  we  are  the  most  concerned ;  and  indeed,  at 
the  moment  of  this  writing  (for  it  is  night)  she  is  in  fine  song. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  will  seem  more  literal  and  actual  if  her  per- 
formances are  described  in  the  past  tense. 

Our  little  musician  had  several  snatches  or  bits  of  melody  which 
were  often  repeated.  But  in  her  repeHoire  were  two  notable  ones, 
each  of  which  deserves  to  be  dignified  as  a  professional  toU,  The 
one  by  far  the  more  frequent  is  notated  below ;  and  because  it  is 
her  favorite,  when  running  in  her  revolving  cage,  I  have  named  it 
The  Wheel  Song* 

The  last  bar  of  this  would  frequently  be  prolonged  to  two 
or  three ;  and  she  would  sometimes  change  ftom  C  sharp  and  D,  to 
C  natural  and  D,  then  warble  on  these  two  notes  awhile,  and  wind 
up  with  a  quick  chirp  on  C  sharp  and  D.  The  distinctness  between 
the  semitones  was  very  marked,  and  easily  appreciable  to  a  good 
ear.  I  have  always  enjoyed  the  mellow  little  strains  of  the  song 
sparrow  and  the  house  wren.     But  in  either  case  it  was  short,  and 

*The  musical  notation  was  written  by  my  son,  Ferris  C.  Lockwood. 
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npt  to  l>t>(-ojne  monotonous  fVom  Itct  admitting  aliaoKt  do  rnrintion. 
Monulony  was  not  ciiurgealile  to  Uespie's  Wheel  Song.  With 
unconscious  skill  site  woiiM  work  out  of  it  a  woniJerTuI  variety. 
Inst^nd  of  tlic  first  mcnsure  she  woiilil  sometimps  oi«!n  ""Itli  Hie 
second  one,  then  Tollow  it  with  the  tlrst.  Or  she  ini^hl  elnrt  with 
the  third,  following  with  the  second,  or  the  first,  juet  aia  funuy 
seemed  to  dictate.  Then  she  had  ber  own  whims  ss  to  the  amonnt 
of  repetition  of  eafli  l)ar ;  thiit  Is  tu  suy.  she  wcinid  doable  or  even 

NO.  I.   THE  WHEEL  SONQ. 


NO.  2    THE  GRAND  ROLE. 


Iriplicatti  a,  measure,  when  tlie  notion  took  her.  In  tJiis  regard, 
time  was  quite  ignored.  Indeed,  whati-ver  niny  iiuvv  bMn  the 
Hesperomya'  canou  of  musiesl  pi-ocedure  or  proprie^,  wv  cuaM 
not  but  regurtl  it  as  arbitrary,  or  beyoud  our  comprehension.  Still 
it  must  be  admitted,  tliut  this  little  perforiuer  poaaexsed  precision, 
delicacy,  and  scojie  of  execution. 

She  lia<l  one  role,  which  although  the  notation  lit  simpler  llmii 
that  of  the  Wheel  Song,  yet  1  think  to  her  its  execution  wiw  more 
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difficult.  It  i8  certain  that  she  was  far  more  chary  of  its  perfor- 
maDce ;  and  to  me  its  effect  seemed  more  impressive.  I  have  on 
account  of  its  less  frequency  distinguished  it  as  The  Grand  Bole. 

This  was  seldom  given,  yet  quite  often  enough  to  allow  it  to  be 
written  down.  The  second  measure  would  be  sung  quite  fast, 
sounding  almost  like  the  pecking  of  the  woodpecker  on  the  tree ; 
and  at  other  times  it  would  be  slow  like  the  dropping  of  water. 
Although  she  had  no  ear  for  time,  yet  she  would  keep  to  the  key 
of  B  (two  flats),  and  strictly  in  a  Major  key.  This  fact  I  consid- 
ered interesting,  as  Wood  declares  his  belief  ''  that  the  untaught 
cries  of  all  the  lower  animals,  whether  quadrupeds  or  birds,  are  in 
the  Minor  key."  Herein  theory  must  yield  to  observation.  If  I 
might  venture  an  opinion,  it  would  be  that  the  music  of  the  really 
musical  wild  animals  is  oftener  on  a  Major  key ;  while  the  Minor 
key  characterizes  savage  man.  A  remarkable  fact  in  the  above 
role  is  the  scope  of  little  Hespie's  musical  powers.  Her  soft,  clear 
voice  falls  an  octave  with  all  the  precision  possible ;  then  at  the 
wind-up,  it  rises  again  into  a  very  quick  trill  on  C  sharp  and  D. 

Though  it  be  at  the  risk  of  taxing  belief,  yet  I  must  in  duty 
record  one  of  Hespie*s  most  remarkable  performances.  She  was 
gambolling  in  the  large  compartment  of  her  cage,  in  a  mood  indi- 
cating intense  animal  enjoyment,  having  woke  from  a  long  sleep, 
and  partaken  of  some  favorite  food.  She  burst  into  a  fulness  of 
song  very  rich  in  its  variety.  While  running  and  jumping,  she 
rolled  off  what  I  have  called  hor  Grand  Role,  then  sitting,  she 
went  over  it  again,  ringing  out  the  strangest  diversity  of  changes, 
by  an  almost  whimsical  transposition  of  the  bars ;  then  without 
for  an  instant  stopping  the  music,  she  leapt  into  the  wheel,  started 
it  revolving  at  its  highest  speed,  and  went  through  the  Wheel 
Song  in  exquisite  style,  giving  several  repetitions  of  it.  After  this 
she  returned  to  the  large  compartment,  took  up  again  the  Grand 
Role,  and  put  into  it  some  variations  of  execution  which  aston- 
ished me.  One  measure  I  remember  was  so  silvery  and  soft,  that 
I  said  to  a  lady  who  was  listening,  that  a  canary  able  to  execute 
that  would  be  worth  a  hundred  dollars.  I  occasionally  detected 
what  I  am  utterly  unable  to  explain,  a  literal  dual  sound,  very  like 
a  boy  whistling  as  he  draws  a  stick  along  the  pickets  of  a  fence. 
So  the  music  went  on,  as  I  listened,  watch  in  hand,  until  actually 
nine  minutes  had  elapsed.  Now  the  wonderful  fact  is  that  the  res 
between  the  roles  was  never  much  more  than  for  a  second  of  time  ; 
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and  during  all  this  singing  the  muscles  could  be  seen  in  vigorous 
action  through  the  entire  length  of  the  abdomen.  This  feat  would 
be  impossible  to  a  professional  singer ;  and  the  nearest  to  it  that 
I  have  seen  was  the  singing  of  a  wild  mocking  bird  in  a  grove. 

For  several  days  the  wheel  grated  on  its  axle.  This  atforde^l 
Hespie  great  delight ;  and  her  own  little  warble  was  completely 
lost  in  the  harsher  sound.  It  was  pretty  much  as  it  is  with 
some  of  the  modem  methods  of  praise ;  as  when  the  vocal  is 
subordinated  to  the  instrumental,  a  mere  murmur  of  song,  on 
which  the  organist  comes  down  as  with  the  sound  of  many  waters. 
A  drop  of  oil,  and  the  sound  of  the  friction  stopped.  This  quite 
excited  her  temper;  and  she  bit  the  wires  of  her  wheel  most 
viciously.  A  little  device  was  hit  upon  which  set  her  in  gootl 
humor  again.  A  strip  of  stout  writing  paper,  a  half  inch  wide, 
was  pinned  down  in  such  a  way  that  its  clean  cut  upper  edge 
pressed  against  the  wires  of  the  wheel,  making  with  its  revolution 
a  pleasant,  purring  sound.  It  was  on  the  principle,  exactly,  of 
the  old-time  watchman's  rattle,  and  the  old  toy  known  as  a  cricket. 
This  for  a  while  greatly  delighted  the  capricious  creature,  and  she 
made  the  wheel  almost  fly ;  at  the  same  time,  in  unison  with  the 
whirr  of  the  wheel,  was  her  own  soft,  cheery  warble.  It  was  very 
low,  yet  very  distinct.  I  remember  once  on  a  larger  scale  wit- 
nessing an  analogous  sight,  when,  unseen,  I  entered  a  room  in 
which  was  a  woman  spinning  wool,  and  singing  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  in  keeping  with  the  loud  whirring  of  her  spinning  wheel. 
Without  her  wheel  the  domestic  life  of  little  Hespie  would  be 
rather  monotonous.  Expecting  to  see  some  antics  in  the  slipping 
line,  the  trick  was  tried  of  covering  a  part  of  the  inside  of  the 
wheel  with  smooth  sized  paper.  Mousie  entered  and  started  the 
wheel,  and  in  the  prettiest  way  jumped  the  smooth  paper  floor  at 
every  revolution,  actually  keeping  the  propulsion  up  with  but  n 
slight  diminution  of  the  usual  speed.  This  was  certainl}'  a  very 
pretty  feat.  We  next  shut  her  out  by  corking  up  the  entrance. 
She  worked  desperately  at  the  closed  aperture ;  then  in  despair 
gave  vent  to  a  piercing  little  cry.  It  was  surprising  what  a 
strange  pleasure  this  sound  afforded  me  ;  it  showed  so  cleariy  the 
difference  in  the  timbre  or  quality  of  this  sound  of  distress  from 
that  which  I  have  called  its  singing.  She  was  a  good  deal  excited, 
and  ran  frantically  into  and  out  of  her  little  bed-box,  which  had  a 
hole  at  each  end.     Soon  this  tiny  gust  of  rage  passed  over.     She 
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iiow,  although  runniDg  about  her  cage,  indulging  in  little  gambols, 
indicating  exquisite  grace  and  agility,  struck  off  into  a  truly  beau- 
tiful strain  of  song.  It  occupied  about  three  minutes,  and  had  in 
it  considerable  scope  and  variety.  First  there  was  a  clearly  enun- 
ciated expression  like  that  of  the  cooing  of  a  turtle  dove,  a  soft 
note,  with  a  deliberate  slowness.  This  changed  into  a  series  of 
more  rapid  notes  strangely  suggesting,  though  not  so  weird-like, 
the  conchy  clamor  of  the  American  cuckoo  (Coccyzus),  then  clos- 
ing with  a  series  of  short,  rapid  sounds,  like  the  tapping  of  the 
woodpecker  on  a  tree. 

A  very  noticeable  fact  was,  that  a  great  deal  of  this  little  crea- 
ture's song  was  poured  forth  while  at  play — that  is,  while  in  ac- 
tual acti\'ity ;  and,  take  the  wheel-play,  for  instance,  when  really 
in  quite  violent  exercise.  A  thing,  too,  which  much  surprised  me, 
was,  that  often  wfien  eating  she  sang  and  ate  at  the  same  time, 
literally  in  the  same  breath.  This  singular  habit,  so  suggestive  of 
a  great  physiological  difficulty,  led  to  an  incident,  which  caused 
considerable  merriment  for  those  who  witnessed  it.  I  had  been 
examining  some  insect  larvse  on  a  twig  of  black  alder.  Without 
any  real  motive,  a  bit  of  the  twig,  about  an  inch  long,  and  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  was  offered  to  Hespie.  She  was  delighted, 
and  at  once  began  in  her  usual  pretty  way,  sitting  up,  to  eat  the 
bark,  although  it  is  very  bitter.  Thus  she  sat ''  bolt  upright ; " 
and  the  manner  in  which  she  held  this  little  black  stick  in  both 
hands  up  to  her  mouth,  at  the  precise  angle  in  which  a  fife  is  held, 
although  nibbling  away,  yet  singing  at  the  same  time,  it  looked  so 
like  a  little  fifer  playing  on  an  ebony  fife  that  laughter  was  irresis- 
tible at  the  comical  sight. 

Wishing  to  see  how  this  Hesperomys  would  behave  in  company, 
I  put  into  her  cage  a  young  domestic  mouse  about  one-third  grown. 
She  was  asleep  in  her  little  box.  When  she  woke,  it  was  a  pretty 
sight.  What  animation !  How  the  black  eyes  started  and  spar- 
kled !  To  me  they  seemed  to  snap  with  fire.  The  whole  frame 
was  in  a  quiver —  first  of  astonishment,  then  with  rage.  It  was 
not  a  run — but  a  jump  which  she  made  at  the  little  involuntary 
intruder,  who  received  a  nip  that  made  it  squeal  in  terror.  We 
removed  the  little  captive,  who  was  so  astonished  that  it  was  quit€ 
content  to  lie  in  our  hand.  Its  terror  had  won  our  pity,  and  we 
restored  to  it  its  liberty.  I  had  a  friend  who  had  once  a  singing 
domestic  mouse,  of  very  moderate  musical  ability,  however.     But 
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one  day  he  captured  two  specimens  of  the  white-footed  mouse 
(Hesperomys  leucopus)^  and  supposing  it  would  be  good  company, 
he  put  them  into  the  cage.  Great  mistake  it  was.  The  two 
white-footed  barbarians  abused  the  hospitality,  and  murdered  poor 
Mas  mxiscidus. 

And  now  we  ask  are  these  phenomena  that  have  been  herein 
described  the  result  of  an  abnormal  condition  of  things  or  not  ? 
How  much  truth  is  there  in  the  theory  of  some  that  the  singing  of 
these  mice  is  the  result  of  disease,  or  of  some  bronchial  distur- 
bance ?  In  my  opinion  the  following  reasons  disprove  the  tnith  of 
any  such  theory. 

1.  The  exquisite  animal  enjoyment,  and  actual  physical  condi- 
tion, for  it  is  fat,  and  perfect  in  pelage  and  form,  indicating  high 
health.  Every  form  of  bronchial  disease  is  in  its  most  ordinary 
effect  depressing  to  the  animal  spirits. 

2.  When  engaged  in  song,  the  exercise  reaches  to  the  very  depth 
of  the  chest,  as  is  so  often  seen  in  the  lowing  of  kine,  where  the 
muscles  may  be  observed  in  action  for  the  whole  length  of  the  al>- 
domen.     Persons  afflicted  bronchially  avoid  deep  vocal  exercises. 

3.  The  singing  is  so  often  performed  under  those  precise  cir- 
cumstances in  which  bronchially  diseased  persons  are  sure  to  keep 
still,  if  possible.  For  instance,  take  the  Wheel  Song.  Here,  al- 
though the  exercise  was  violent,  yet  the  song  would  be  sustained 
all  through  with  no  diminution  of  vocal  strength ;  and  quite  fre- 
quently was  it  the  case,  that  when  the  animal  stopped  turning  the 
wheel,  though  it  continued  the  song,  the  momentum  would  throw 
it  on  its  back,  when  as  if  in  surprise,  it  would  roll  off  four  or  five 
notes  on  a  higher  octave,  and  in  a  greatly  increased  loudness  of 
voice. 

4.  Our  vesper  mouse  delights  in  a  role,  the  performance  of  which 
argues  these  three  facts :  —  A  high  organization  of  the  organs  of 
the  voice ;  delicate  and  skilful  adjustment  during  use ;  a  i)erfect 
condition  as  respects  health.  She  can  sing  and  eat  at  the  same 
time.  *  When  a  boy  the  writer  was  fond  of  whistling,  usually  select- 
ing some  ballad  tune  ;  and  it  was  with  perfect  ease  that  the  strain 
was  continued  through  an  entire  stanza,  without  any  break  for  the 
sake  of  getting  breath;  for  ere  the  expiring  air  had  become 
exhausted,  he  inverted  the  process,  thus  continuing  his  strain  by 
the  inspiring  air  as  it  came  through  the  orifice  formed  by  his  lips. 
He  also  remembers  that  it  was  said  of  Jenny  Lind  that  she  could 
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use  the  inspiring  breath  in  singing,  though  he  cannot  vouch  for  the 
fact.  Now  this  fact,  in  the  case  of  our  Hesperomys,  that  it  coul^ 
eat  and  sing  at  the  same  time,  even  admitting,  what  is  probably 
true,  that  there  are  intervals  of  a  very  short  duration  (so  short  as 
to  be  almost  undiscernible)  when  the  epiglottis  closes  to  allow  the 
food  to  pass  down  the  gullet,  demonstrates,  as  we  think,  that  the 
organization  of  those  parts  was  very  delicate,  and  that  the  whole 
organism  was  in  the  very  highest  condition  of  health.  We  say 
nothing  about  that  dual  vocalization,  other  than  that  we  think  it 
looks  in  the  same  direction. 

Probably  it  may  occur  to  some  that  the  pathology  could  be  bet- 
ter demonstrated  by  dissection.  To  us  it  hardly  seems  that  such 
a  proof  is  needed.  But  I  confess  to  a  desire  for  all  possible 
knowledge  from  such  a  source  as  respects  certain  physiological 
questions  which  I  feel  impelled  to  propose.  In  the  human  ear  is 
a  stringed  instrument  of  amazing  delicacy.  The  physiologist  calls 
it  the  Fibres  of  Corti.  It  is  wonderfully  suggestive  of  the  strings 
and  keys  of  a  piano ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  ministers  to  the 
musical  function.  Query :  has  our  little  musician  this  mysterious 
organ  ?  If  so,  in  how  much  is  it  like  that  possessed  by  man  ?  And 
as  Hespie  lacked  time  in  her  music,  and  as  all  animals,  other  than 
man,  lack  harmony,  is  this  delicate  organ  consonant  with  that 
defect?  Alas  !  we  may  not  bring  to  this  matter,  though  under  our 
hands  and  our  eyes,  processes  of  investigation  so  delicate  as  the 
astronomer  applies  to  matter  far  distant  in  space. 

We  would  not  run  into  the  vice  of  generalizing  on  too  scanty  a 
stock  of  facts.  Yet  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  as  an  order  the 
rodents  possess  a  large  amount  of  undeveloped  ability  for  musical 
utterance.  Few  of  us  are  awai*e  to  what  extent  among  the  domes- 
tic mice  singers  abound.  Singing  rats  also  have  been  observed. 
We  have  now  the  Hesperomys,  thus  affording  three  well  marked 
genera  of  the  Muridse.  Of  the  Sciuridae,  or  squirrels,  I  can  only 
speak  of  three  genera  with  certain  knowledge  —  the  gray  squirrel, 
the  chipmunk,  and  the  flying  squirrel.  All  these  are  capable  of 
musical  sounds,  though  not  to  be  called  singers.  And  there  is 
also  the  whistling  of  the  woodchuck  in  its  burrow.  Last  summer 
I  caught  a  young  rabbit  in  a  patch  of  wild  lupines,  and  was  struck 
with  the  silvery  musical  ring  of  its  cry,  when  my  hand  touched  it. 
It  is  worth  asking  how  far  man's  training  or  culture  could  develop 
and  improve  this  potentiality  or  latent  power  in  the  rodents  to 
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sing.  My  friend,  who  caught  the  object  of  Uii«  article,  is  finn  In 
tbc  l>eIiof  that  on  one  ovcouion  it  made,  not  without  Bomo  wcoesK. 
un  cllbrt  to  iukitnte  the  eHiiary.  If  this  is  a  faci,  It  woald  of  ICsHf 
prove  much  in  the  direction  ol"  tlicsc  reiuarltB. 


THK  1.0NG-CKHSTK1)  JAY. 


Tilts    bird  is  the  Cffanura  maerolnpha  of  uaturulista,  and  tiie 
genus  it  belongs  to  ia  distingui sited  uniong  otir  Jays  by  the  eliv 


ganl  crest  Mini  nil  the  species  possess,  iis  well  ut  by  tlie  riili  bhir 
color  thnt  shons  purlieu larly  on  the  wingH  nnil  tail,  trhicli  Arc  sIho 
barred  with  black.  This  gronp  of  birds  will  be  immediately  r«^ 
ogiiiKcd,  when  we  say  that  the  familiar  blue  jay  of  tlio  eastern 
United  States  is  the  type  of  tlie  whiile;  tliere  are  only  half  a 
dozen  species,  mnong  which  the  common  cnsteni  species  stands  a 
little  apart,  being  ornamented  with  rielier  nnd  more  varicgalwl 
colore,  and  inhabiting  a  different  eoologicnl  proiinee.  In  the  wcdt 
it  ia  represented  by  two  kinds,  Steller's  and  the  Loug-crestwI. 
BO  much  alike  that  they  might  be  considered  as  one  species ;  the 
last  named  rims  into  the  C  corotiata  of  Ucxtco,  and  thin  into  a 
South  Americnn  kind  called  C.  ^Irala;  while  front  tltcsr  liu>t 
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another  Mexican  species,  C.  diademata,  differs  but  little.  These 
birds  are  more  sombre  in  general  plumage,  than  the  C.  cristata  of 
the  east,  but  still  they  are  beautiful ;  they  differ  mainly  in  the 
varying  extent  of  the  sooty  blackish  and  the  blue,  and  in  the  pre- 
cise character  of  the  blue  or  white  spots  about  the  head.  Our 
two  kinds  above  named  might  be  described  almost  in  the  same 
terms  ;  they  are  grayish  black  with  «  faint  blue  shade,  passing  on 
the  rump  and  abdomen  into  bright  blue,  which  becomes  even  richer 
on  the  wings  and  tail ;  these  last  are  barred  with  black.  The  chin 
is  slightly  streaked  with  whitish ;  otherwise,  the  whole  head  is- 
glossy  black,  except  that  the  crest  is  prettily  faced  in  front  with 
blue  or  bluish-white,  and  there  are  frequently  whitish  spots  about 
the  eyelids,  as  in  a  robin.  It  is  the  character  of  these  head-mark- 
ings, and  the  longer  and  fuller  crest,  that  chiefly  distinguishes  the 
Long-crested  from  Steller's  jay.  Both  are  about  a  foot  long,  and 
nearly  half  as  much  in  spread  of  wing ;  the  wings  and  tail  are 
each  about  half  a  foot.  The  sexes  can  hardly  be  told  apart, 
though  the  male  is  a  little  the  larger ;  the  young  rapidly  come  to 
resemble  the  parents ;  but  when  they  leave  the  nest  they  lack  the 
black  bars  on  the  wings  and  tail,  and  the  head  markings. 

When  I  was  travelling  westward  in  the  spring  of  1864,  I  saw 
some  of  these  jays  in  the  Raton  Mountains,  in  New  Mexico,  which 
I  believe  to  be  about  their  eastern  limit,  at  least  on  that  latitude, 
for  they  arc  strongly  attached  to  pine-clad  mountains,  and,  like 
Clarke's  crow  (Picicorvus  columbianus)  and  the  Blue-headed  jay 
(Gymnocokitta  cyanocephala)^  are  found  as  high  up  as  timber  grows. 
In  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains  through  Whipple's  Pass,  I  did 
not  happen  to  meet  with  any,  though  others  before  me  had  been 
more  fortunate ;  to  the  westward  still,  in  the  lofty  forests  of  the 
San  Francisco  Mountains,  they  were  abundant,  and  at  that  time 
(July),  had  just  reared  their  families,  and  were  rambling  through 
the  tops  of  the  trees  together.  The  old  birds  were  in  sorry  con- 
dition, and  had  literally  a  "crest-fallen"  air,  as  if  they  felt  they 
had  lost  their  chief  ornament,  and  were  stuck  full  of  pin-feathers 
besides.  But  when  I  came  across  them  the  third  time,  in  the 
pineries  about  Fort  Whipple,  they  were  in  good  trim  once  more, 
and  saucy  as  ever.  They  live  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ari- 
zona all  the  year,  for  they  are  able  to  endure  pretty  severe  cold, 
being  of  hardy  nature,  and  well  clothed  with  very  soft,  thick 
plumage,  while  their  food  is  such  as  can  be  procured  at  any  sea- 
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son.  Thus  being  non-migratorj'',  their  permanent  habitat  may  Ik? 
given  with  some  accuracy ;  it  includes  the  wooded  Kocky  Moun- 
tain region  at  Uirge.  To  the  north,  and  especially  about  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  the}"  become  mixed  up  with  Steller's  jay,  which  i» 
the  boreal  extreme,  reaching  into  Alaska ;  while  in  the  op|>osite 
direction  they  run  into  the  Cyanura  coronata  on  the  Table  Lands 
of  Mexico.  • 

The  imposing  crest  of  this  jay  merits  more  than  a  passing  al- 
lusion. It  does  not  acquire  its  full  size  and  beauty,  after  the  .July 
moult,  until  the  approach  of  cold  weather;  but  late  in  the  fall, 
and  all  through  the  winter,  this  ornament  is  as  striking  as  at  the 
breeding  season.  It  grows  to  be  two  inches  and  a  half  long.  an<l 
is  composed  of  many  slender  feathers  with  loosened  barbs.  The 
longest  ones  grow  from  the  crown,  while  short<?r  ones  fill  in  from 
behind  and  before,  to  make  an  elegant  pyramid  when  standing 
close  together,  or  a  bundle  of  plumes  when  shaken  apart,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  figure,  taken  from  a  perfect  spring  specimen.  This 
crest  is  jet  black,  but  it  is  trimmed  in  front  with  a  lacing  of  bluish 
white,  laid  on  in  two  rows  running  a  third  wa}-  up ;  the  coloretl 
feathers  arc  of  a  hani,  dense  nature,  looking  something  like  little 
bits  of  metal,  and  besides  these,  there  are  s[)ot8  of  like  color 
about  the  eyelids,  as  already  mentioned.  The  crest  can  be  raise<i 
or  lowered,  and  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure ;  and  its  rapid  move- 
ments, when  the  bird  is  excited,  are  highly  expressive.  The  jay 
seems  to  be  proud  of  his  top-knot,  and  generally  holds  it  pretty 
high,  unless  he  happens  to  be  on  a  birds'-nesting  expedition,  which 
I  am  sorrj'  to  say  is  not  seldom,  when  he  lowers  his  standard,  and 
makes  himself  as  small  as  possible,  as  he  skulks  silently  about, 
looking,  and  no  doubt  feeling,  like  the  thief  that  he  is. 

All  the  jays  make  their  share  of  noise  in  the  world ;  they  fret 
and  scold  about  trifles,  quarrel  over  nothing,  and  keep  everything 
in  a  ferment  when  they  are  about.  The  particular  kind  we  are 
now  talking  about  is  nowise  behind  his  fellows  in  these  re«ptH*ts  : 
a  stranger  to  modesty,  and  forbearance,  and  the  many  gentle  qual- 
ities that  charm  us  in  some  little  birds  and  endear  them  to  us.  he 
is  a  regular  fillibuster,  read}'  for  any  sort  of  adventure,  that  prom- 
ises sport  or  spoil,  even  if  spiced  with  danger.  Som(;times  he 
prowls  about  alone,  but  oftener  has  a  band  of  choice  spirits  with 
him,  who  keep  each  other  in  countenance — for  our  jay  is  a  cowanl 
at  heart  like  other  bullies — and  share  the  plunder  on  the  usual 
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principle  in  such  cases,  of  each  one  taking  all  he  can  get.  Once  I 
had  a  chance  of  seeing  how  a  band  of  these  guerillas  make  their 
raids,  and  though  they  went  at  it  in  good  style,  they  came  out 
very  badly  indeed.  A  vagabond  troop  made  a  descent  upon  a 
clump  of  bushes,  where  probably  they  expected  to  find  eggs  to 
suck,  or  at  any  rate  some  chance  for  mischief  and  amusement ; 
and  to  their  intense  joy,  they  surprised  a  little  owl,  quietly  digest- 
ing his  grasshoppers,  with  both  eyes  shut.  Here  was  a  lark ! 
and  a  chance  to  wipe  out  a  part  of  the  score  that  the  jay  family 
keep  against  the  owl  tribe,  for  injuries  received  time  out  of  mind. 
In  the  tumult  that  ensued,  the  little  birds  scurried  off  at  once,  the 
woodpeckers  overhead  stopped  tapping  to  listen  and  look  on,  and 
a  snake  that  was  basking  in  a  sunny  spot  thought  best  to  crawl 
into  his  hole.  The  jays  lunged  furiously  at  their  enemy,  who  sat 
helpless,  bewildered  at  the  sudden  onsUught,  trying  to  look  as  big 
as  possible,  with  his  wings  set  for  bucklers  and  his  bill  snapping, 
meanwhile  twisting  his  head  till  I  thought  he  would  wring  it  off, 
trying  to  look  all  ways  at  once.  The  impudent  jays,  emboldened 
by  the  feeble  resistance,  grew  more  and  more  insolent,  till  their 
victim  made  a  sudden  break  through  their  ranks,  and  flapped  into 
the  heart  of  a  juniper  tree,  hoping  to  be  screened  by  the  tough, 
thick  foliage.  The  jays  went  trooping  after,  of  course,  and  I 
hardly  know  how  the  fight  would  have  ended,  but  here  I  thought  it 
time  to  interfere  myself.  I  got  the  owl  first,  as  the  greater  prize, 
it  being  the  rare  and  curious  Pigmy  (GlaucicUum  gnoma)  hardly 
bigger  than  a  blue-bird ;  and  shot  four  of  the  jaj^s,  before  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  be  off*.  The  collector  has  no  better  chance 
to  enrich  his  cabinet,  than  when  birds  are  quarrelling  with  each 
other ;  and  so  it  has  always  been  with  the  third  party  in  a  diflti- 
culty,  ever  since  the  monkey  divided  cheese  for  the  two  cats. 

Since  I  have  spoken  of  the  jay*s  noisiness,  I  ought  to  say  what 
his  voice  sounds  like ;  but  that  is  a  hard  matter,  he  is  such  a  gar- 
rulous creature,  and  has  such  a  variety  of  tones.  Ordinarily,  he 
screams  out  at  the  top  of  'his  voice,  and  keeps  screaming  till  he  is 
tired,  or  till  something  attracts  his  attention.  This  not<;  is  some- 
thing like  our  jay's,  but  hoarser  and  heavier,  and  can  be  told  in  a 
moment,  by  its  base  quality,  from  the  harsh  outcry-  of  either  Wood- 
house's  or  Maximillian's  jay,  both  of  which  birds  run  higher  up 
the  scale.  He  has  another  way  of  expressing  himself,  that  sounds 
like   the  rataplan  of  our  golden-winged  woodpecker;   and  then 
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again,  when  greedily  regaling  upon  acorns,  or  hopping  about  with 
no  particular  object  in  view,  or  curiously  peering  down  through 
the  pine  fronds  to  watch  an  intruder,  he  talks  to  himself  in  a  queer 
way,  as  if  thinking  aloud  and  chuckling  over  some  comical  notions 
of  his  own ;  or  |)erhaps  simply  because  he  likes  to  hear  himself. 

Indeed,  this  talkativeness  gave  the  name — Oarndince — to  the 
whole  tribe  of  jays ;  and  versatile  as  they  are  in  this,  they  are 
equally  so  in  the  matter  of  their  food,  whence  they  used  to  be 
called  Omnivori.  The  long-crested  jay  will  eat  anything  that  is 
eatable.  They  say  jays  kill  and  devour  small  birds  ;  perhaps  they 
may,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  their  practice.  That  they  will  rob 
birds*  nests,  and  suck  eggs,  no  one  doubts ;  and  if  they  cannot 
catch  winged  insects,  fat  larvae  and  beetles  do  not  come  amiss. 
But  after  all,  they  are  vegetarians,  and  live  principally  upon  seeds, 
berries  and  other  fruit.  Out  there  in  the  mountains  where  the 
Long-crested  lives,  pine-seeds  contribute  in  large  part  to  his  nour- 
ishment. I  have  often  watched  the  bird  hammering  away  at  a 
cone,  which  sometimes  he  would  wedge  in  a  crotch,  and  sometimes 
hold  with  his  feet,  like  a  hawk  with  a  mouse.  Though  most  at 
home  in  the  depths  of  the  pines  where  the  supply  is  pretty  sure, 
he  often  strays  into  the  adjoining  patches  of  scrubby  oak  and  ju- 
niper after  the  acorns  and  berries,  or  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Wood- 
house's  jay,  and  frighten  the  sparrows.  Wherever  he  goes  he  has 
it  pretty  much  his  own  way,  hated  and  feared  by  the  other  birds, 
whom  he  silences  with  his  scream,  and  subdues  by  a  show  of  au- 
thority. But  who  of  his  ilk  has  not  enemies  to  be  feared  in  turn  ? 
Cassius'  flycatcher,  almost  as  noisy  and  audacious  as  himself,  has 
many  a. set-to  with  him  ;  and  even  the  nimble  little  pewees  pester 
him  occasionally.  The  woodpeckers  tease  him  particularly ;  they 
can  scramble  about  faster  than  he  can  follow,  and  laugh  at  him 
from  the  other  side  of  a  bough,  till  he  quite  loses  his  temper. 

But  witlial  our  jay  has  his  good  points,  and  I  confess  to  a 
sneaking  sort  of  regard  for  him.  An  elegant  dashing  fellow, 
of  good  presence  if  not  good  manners  ;*a  tough,  wir}',  independent 
creature,  with  sense  enough  to  take  precious  good  care  of  himself, 
as  you  would  discover  if  you  tried  to  get  his  skin.  As  3'ou  ap- 
proach a  tall  pine  where  he  is  rollicking,  his  restless  bright  brown 
eye  marks  you  for  a  suspicious  character  who  will  bear  watching. 
Now  thoroughly  on  the  alert,  he  leaps  like  a  squirrel  from  bough 
to  bough  till  he  reaches  the  top ;  and  then,  as  you  advance  a  step 
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nearer,  he  is  off  with  a  scream  that  makes  the  woods  echo  his 
triumphant  disdain.  It  will  be  of  no  use  to  follow  him,  now 
that  he  is  alarmed ;  give  up  the  hope  of  that  particular  skin  for  your 
cabinet.  But  perhaps  on  another  occasion  he  may  be  inclined  to 
take  a  better  look  at  you,  for  his  curiosity  is  great,  and  so  he  may 
expose  himself  through  the  rift  of  the  foliage  that  forms  his  look- 
out. That  moment  is  your  chance,  and  with  the  loud  report  of 
the  gun  comes  his  shriek  of  agony,  as  he  falls  all  bloody  fVom 
the  bough  he  just  mounted  in  such  pride.  If  he  is  only  wounded, 
you  will  find  him  game  to  the  last,  in  such  desperate  strait  as  this, 
however  he  may  show  the  white  feather  at  other  times ;  and  you 
will  have  hard  work  to  squeeze  the  last  gasp  out  of  him,  with 
your  fingers  pressed  on  each  side  of  the  thorax,  as  you  well  know 
how.  And  even  though  you  have  a  prize,  you  will  think  it  is  a 
cruel  thing  to  do,  as  you  plug  up  the  shot  holes,  and  thrust  him 
in  a  stiff  paper  cone  —  especially  guarding  his  superb  crest  —  be- 
fore consigning  his  warm  body  to  the  bag  along  with  other  vic- 
tims. 
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Gra.y*s  Hand  List  of  Birds. — With  the  third  Part,  which  has 
appeared  this  year,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ornithological 
works  ever  published  is  brought  to  a  close.  The  urgent  need  of 
such  a  work  as  this  has  long  been  felt,  while  there  seemed  to  be 
little  hope  that  the  want  would  be  supplied,  owing  to  the  magni- 
tude and  exceptional  diflSculty  of  the  task.  Since  Bonaparte's 
'  Conspectus,'  with  somewhat  similar  aim  and  scope,  was  abruptly 
broken  off*  by  the  author's  death,  no  one  has  hitherto  been  found 
willing,  even  if  able,  to  bend  himself  to  the  undertaking.  But 
Mr.  Gray  has  proved  equal  to  the  occasion.  To  a  knowledge  of 
birds  possessed  by  only  a  few  leading  ornithologists,  he  adds  an 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  the  subject  in  which  perhaps 
he  stands  alone ;  while  the  British  Museum  aflfords  unrivalled  fa- 
cilities for  one,  who,  like  Mr.  Gray,  can  use  them  to  greatest 
advantage.  To  speak  of  the  work  in  general  terms  of  praise 
would  be  entirely  superfluous.  Mr.  Gray  has  laid  ornithologists 
under  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude. 
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The  three  unprct^^ntious  volumes  simpl}'  puq)ort  to  bo  a  '*  hum]  - 
list  of  birds,  distinguishing  those  contained  in  the  British  Museum  ;" 
but  this  does  not  say  what  has  been  accomplislied,  nor  more  than 
hint  at  the  immense  labor  involved.  This  astonishing  compila- 
tion is  really  an  epitome  of  ornithological  literature.  It  under- 
takes to  present  and  identify  all  the  generic  and  specific  names 
that  have  been  proposed  in  ornithology  from  the  Linno^an  times 
to  to-da}'.  And  when  we  find  that  some  five  thousand  generic 
titles,  and  over  thirty  thousand  specific  names,  have  been  collate<l 
and  identified,  either  as  synonyms  or  as  valid  designations,  we 
can  appreciate  what  has  been  done.  The  index  alone  (which,  by 
the  way,  takes  up  more  than  half  the  last  volume)  presupposes  a 
familiarity  with  the  literature  of  the  science  hardly  to  be  expected 
in  one  man,  to  say  nothing  of  the  library  work  nniuired  in  look- 
.  ing  up  authorities,  and  the  mere  clerical  labor  of  transcription. 
But  even  this  seems  insignificant,  when  we  recollect  that  two-thirds 
of  the  thirty  thousand  "species"  are  synonyms,  and  that  an 
equal  if  not  greater  reduction  of  the  five  thousand  "  genera  "  was 
required  ;  that  this  great  mass  of  bibliographical  matter  hail  to  l)e 
thoroughly  digested,  the  valid  species  to  be  sifted  out  and  assigned 
to  other  proper  sul)-genera  and  genera,  and  then  the  load  of  sy- 
nonymy to  be  correctly  distributed.  Yet  this  has  been  approxi- 
mately accomplished. 

It  is  not  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  all  this  should 
have  been  faultlessly  done.  In  the  first  place,  ornithological 
synonymj'  cannot  now  be  completely  disentangled  ;  in  every  fam- 
ily, and  in  every  extensive  genus,  there  are  names  that  cannot 
be  identified  to  everybody's  satisfaction.  Secondly,  the  number 
of  species  cannot  be  fixed,  owing  to  the  well-known  and  unfortu- 
nate lack  of  agreement  as  to  what  shall  Ije  held  for  species  and 
what  for  geographical  or  other  differentiation.  Supposing  a  man 
to  have  arranged  before  him  every  name  that  has  been  printed  in 
ornithology,  and  to  be  personally  acquainted  with  the  binl  ui)on 
which  each  one  of  these  names  was  based  ;  yet  then  he  would  not 
be  able  to  pass  judgment  that  would  not  be  contested  or  reversed 
by  some  other  equally  well  informed  ornithologist  in  at  least  one 
case  out  of  ten.  In  such  insurm(>unta])le  diflSculty  as  this,  Mr. 
Gray  has  adopted  the  most  judicious  —  in  fact  the  only  practicable 
—  course  ;  he  gives  doubtful  species  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  It 
was  manifestly  impossible  for  him   to   attempt,  in  his  individ- 
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iial  capacity,  critical  discrimination  in  ever}'  instance ;  and  the 
plan  carried  out  is  far  more  satisfactory.  Suppressing  only  un- 
questionable synonyms,  he  retains  all  names  not  satisfactorily 
identified,  and  enumerates  separately  all  geographical  and  other 
difterentiations,  in  the  cases  of  widel}'  spread  and  flexible  species, 
that  have  been  distinguished  by  name.  So  in  any  given  group 
we  see  at  a  glance  what  has  been  described  as  distinct,  and  may 
so  be  held  with  any  show  of  reason  whatever.  As  each  name  is 
accompanied  by  precise  indication  of  locality,  we  can  seize  at 
once  upon  a  probable  indication  of  any  specimen  we  may  be  look- 
ing up  ;  and  after  determining  that  it  is  such  a  species  of  such  an 
author,  it  remains  with  ourselves  to  decide  whether  it  is  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  such  another  species.  Thus  any  one  inclined 
to  be  severe  in  the  matter  of  species  can  lump  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent ;  whereas  had  Mr.  Gray  heaped  up  synonyms  in  a  conser\'a- 
tive  spirit,  he  would  have  made  it  like  looking  for  a  needle  in  a 
haymow  for  one  of  opposite  tendencies  to  pick  out  the  name  he 
wanted.  By  this  method,  Mr.  Gray  makes  an  approximation  to- 
wards a  perfect  mirror  of  ornithological  literature  only  limited  by 
common  human  fallibilitv. 

The  list  of  species  foots  up  a  total  of  eleven  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  distributed  among  two  thousand,  nine  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  genera  and  sub-genera.  Making  a  reasonable 
reduction,  upon  the  considerations  just  presented,  the  number 
probably  will  not  exceed  ten  thousand  —  a  figure  that  accords 
with  current  estimates.  But  the  number  of  "  genera  "  —  one  for 
every  four  species,  and  that  in  a  class  of  animals  of  the  fewest 
broad  types,  and  an  unusual  proportion  of  closely  interrelated 
forms  —  is  a  palpable  absurdity.  Mr.  Gray,  however,  is  not 
guilty  of  any  such  thing  as  this.  The  full  genera  he  adopts  are 
noticeably  few — decidedly  fewer  than  is  now  customary;  at  a 
rough  estimate  not  one-fifth  of  the  two  thousand,  nine  hundred 
and  fifteen  names  enumerated.  For  in  this  matter,  he  has  been 
guided  by  the  same  happy  judgment  that  dictated  his  disposal 
of  specific  names.  In  reducing  the  five  thousand  and  odd  genera 
that  have  been  proposed  to  two  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  fifteen, 
he  suppresses  only  those  that  are  positively  homonymous — based 
upon  the  same  type.  The  rest  are  given,  as  subgenera,  each  over 
its  own  type,  without  raising  the  question  of  their  taxonomic  val- 
ue;   thus  among  the  humming  birds,  we  find  only  twenty-eight 
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genera,  but  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  subgen- 
era I  B}"^  this  means  we  learn  exactl}'  what,  if  any,  names  have 
been  based  upon  a  particular  species ;  and  so  knowing  the  tA'pes, 
we  can  combine  or  keep  separate  at  discretion.  If  Mr.  Gray  ha«l 
brought  these  various  names  under  the  one  he  adopteil  for  the 
genus,  we  should  be  cotnpletely  at  a  loss.  One  other  reason  for 
the  prodigious  number  of  generic  names  indexed,  may  be  found  in 
a  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Gray's ;  he  invariabl}'  preser\*es  the  original 
spelling  of  names,  whether  correct  or  not,  against  the  custom  of 
the  purists  who  try  to  amend  cacography,  false  etymologies,  and 
other  'barbarities'  of  which  ornithology  is  guilty;  he  will  not  even 
correct  typographical  errors  ordinarily ;  and  by  citing  all  the  dif- 
ferent spellings  of  the  same  word  as  distinct  synonyms,  his  list  is 
considerably  swelled,  since  the  same  word  is  sometimes  written 
live  or  six  different  ways.  For  the  special  purposes  of  this  work, 
this  method  is  undoubtedly  preferable,  though  obviously  it  cannot 
be  fully  carried  out.  For  instance,  in  the  12th  eilition  of  the 
Systema  Naturce^  the  genus  Scolopax  stands  printed  Scopolax. 

The  classification  adopted  in  the  hand-list  is  fairly  open  to  crit- 
icism on  every  score.  If  there  is  any  point  upon  which  ornithol- 
ogists are  almost  unanimous  in  the  midst  of  the  taxonomic 
enterprises  and  conflicts  of  the  present  day,  it  is  the  entire  ineligi- 
bility of  this  antiquated  classification.  Whatever  may  l>e  said  for 
or  against  an}'  other  system,  this  one  at  least  will  not  do. 

We  hesitate  about  mentioning  the  only  other  feature  of  the 
work  that  does  not  satisfy  us  ;  for  it  is  much  like  asking  the  master 
of  a  feast  why  he  does  not  have  one  more  course.  But,  while  a 
large  proportion  of  the  species  (the  leading  ones  in  particular) 
are  indicated  by  references  to  the  works  where  they  are  describeil, 
the  greater  number  of  names,  including  all  the  synonyms,  are 
merely  accompanied  by  the  authors'  names,  and  the  locality. 
This  will  often  leave  the  student  in  the  lurch,  as  he  may  have  no 
idea  where  to  look  for  the  description  \i\x)n  which  the  name  is 
based.  This  is  complimentary  to  ornithologists,  certainly :  but 
it  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  science  that 
all  do  not  possess.  It  was  not  so  much  matter  about  the  syn- 
onyms ;  but  if  the  line  allotted  to  each  species  had  been  filled 
out  with  the  reference,  as  it  might  have  been,  we  should  judge 
that  with  little  additional  labor,  and  without  x>erceptibly  enlarging 
the  volumes,  the  usefulness  of  the  work  would  have  been  ma- 
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teriallj-  eDhancecl.  After  what  has  gone  before,  we  hardly  need 
say,  that  the  Hand-list  is  simply  indispensable  to  the  working  or- 
nithologist.—  E.  C. 

Origin  of  Lowest  Organisms.* — The  author's  aim  in  this  and 
other  writings  is  to  prove  that  while  some  monads  (Bacteria)  orig- 
inate by  subdivision  of  preexisting  individuals  (homogenesis), 
others  originate  de  novo,  just  as  crystals  originate  by  certain  chem- 
ical laws.  He  thus  goes  still  farther  than  those  advocates  of 
spontaneous  generation  who  believe  that  Bacteria  originate  by  the 
transformation  of  living  matter  (heterogenesis).  For  this  new 
mode  of  spontaneous  generation  he  proposes  the  term  "  Archebio- 
sis." 

We  should  premise  that  Bacteria  are  monads,  the  lowest  and 
most  minute  organized  beings,  forming  mere  points  of  organized 
matter ;  they  are  highly  refractive  spherical  bodies,  and  move  with 
considerable  activity.  Torulae  are  very  similar  bodies  and  are 
the  germs  of  the  yeast  f\ingus.  Professor  Bastian  has  observed 
the  ordinary  reproduction  by  fission  ''  most  plainly  when  a  few 
Bacteria  have  been  enclosed  in  a  single  drop  of  fluid,  pressed  into 
a  very  thin  stratum,  in  a  'live  box*  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
about  90°  Fahr.  by  resting  on  one  of  Strieker's  warm  water  cham- 
bers placed  on  the  stage  of  the  microscope.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, I  have  seen  a  Bacterium  of  moderate  size  divide  into  two, 
and  each  of  these  into  two  others  somewhat  smaller,  in  the  course 
of  fifteen  minutes."  These  monas-like  bodies,  as  is  well  known,  de- 
velop into  higher  organisms.  "  It  is  a  fact,  however,  admitted  by 
many,  and  which  any  patient  microscopist  is  capable  of  verifying 
for  himself,  that  some  Bacteria  do  develop  into  Leptothrix  fila- 
ments, and  that  these  are  capable  of  passing  into  a  dissepimated 
m^'celial  stnicture  of  larger  size  and  undoubtedly  fungus  nature 
— from  which,  fructification  of  various  kinds  may  be  produced. 
Some  Bacteria  may  therefore  develop  into  some  fungi,  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  TorulflB  may  develop  into  some  other  fungi,  or  just  as 
surely  as  some  multiplying  gonidia  may  develop  into  lichens. 
That  some  Bacteria  are  produced  from  preexisting  Bacteria,  just 
as  some  Torulae  are  derived  from  preexisting  Torulae,  may,  it  is 


*  The  Mode  of  Origin  of  Lowest  Organisms :  inclading  a  discussion  of  the  experi- 
ments of  M.  Pasteur,  and  a  reply  to  some  statements  by  Professors  Huxley  and  Tyn- 
dall.  By  H.  Charlton  Bastian,  London  and  N.  York.  Macmillan  A  Co.  1871.  12mo.  pp. 
109,  with  two  cuts.    $1.25. 
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tnie,  be  considered  as  settled."  "  But "  he  adds  "  so  far  as  we  have 
yet  considered  the  subject,  there  may  be  just  as  good  evidence  to 
show  that  Bacteria  and  Torula*  are  capable  of  arising  de  wojv>, 
as  there  is  that  some  of  them  arc  capable  of  developing  into  fungi." 
He  next  discusses  the  heterogenetic  origin  of  Bacteria  and  Toni- 
Ise :  — 

"It  has  long  been  known  that  Bacteria  and  Tonilae  are  fre- 
quently to  be  found  within  vegetable  cells,  taken  even  from  the 
central  parts  of  plants  whenever  these  are  in  a  sickly  condition  or 
are  actually  dying.  They  are  apt  to  exist  also  within  epithelial 
cells  taken  from  the  inside  of  the  mouth ;  and  the  ft'eciuenc}'  and 
abundance  with  which  such  organisms  are  met  with  in  these  cells, 
is  almost  in  direct  proportion  to  the  malnutrition  and  lack  of  vital 
power  in  the  individual  who  is  the  subject  of  observation.  Then 
again,  in  persons  who  have  died  of  adynamic  diseases,  in  the 
course  of  tweutj^-four  or  thirty-six  hours  (during  warm  weather), 
Bacteria  may  be  found  in  abundance  within'  the  blood  vessels 
of  the  brain  and  of  other  parts,  although  no  such  Bacteria  were 
recognizable  in  the  blood  of  the  individual  during  life. 

In  such  cases  we  must  in  order  to  account  for  the  presence 
of  the  Bacteria  and  Torulaj,  either  suppose  that  such  organisms, 
in  an  embryonic  state  are  almost  universally  disseminated  through- 
out the  various  textures  of  higher  organisms,  both  animal  and  veg- 
etal (though  they  are  only  able  to  develop  and  manifest  them- 
selves when  the  higher  organisms,  or  the  parts  of  them  in  which 
the  Bacteria  or  Torulro  are  met  with,  are  on  the  eve  of  death),  or 
else  we  must  imagine  that  when  the  vital  activity  of  any  organism, 
whether  simple  or  complex,  is  on  the  wane,  its  constituent  par- 
ticles (being  still  portions  of  living  matter)  are  capable  of  indi- 
vidualizing themselves,  and  of  growing  into  the  low  organism  in 
question.  Just  as  the  life  of  one  of  the  cells  of  a  higher  organ- 
ism may  continue  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  organism 
itself,  so,  in  accordance  with  this  latter  view,  may  one  of  the  par- 
ticles of  such  a  cell  be  supposed  to  continue  to  live  aft^»r  even  cell- 
life  is  impossible." 

This  latter  theory  (heterogenesis)  he  favors  as  in  part  account- 
ing for  the  production  of  Bacteria,  as  "  evidence  of  a  tolerably  sat- 
isfactory nature,  however,  is  forthcoming  which  may  si)eak  inde- 
pendently in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  heterogenesis." 

"It  has  been  affirmed  by  Crivelli  and  Maggi  that  they  have 
actually  seen  the  particles  within  granular  epithelial  cells  (taken 
from  the  back  of  the  tongue  of  a  patient  suffering  from  diabetes) 
grow  and  elongate,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  Bacteria,  or  Aise  in  lon- 
gitudinal series  so  as  to  form  a  Vibrio.    And,  moreover,  as  I  have 
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myself  ascertained,  if  one  takes  healthy-looking  epithelial  scales 
scraped  from  the  inside  of  the  mouth,  which  appear  to  contain 
nothing  bat  the  finest  granules,  and  places  them  with  a  little  sali  A 
in  a  '  live  box'  (and  this  within  a  damp  chamber  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  90**  Fahr.),  in  the  course  of  from  five  to  ten  hours, 
the  cells  may  be  found  to  be  studded  throughout  with  motionless 
Bacteria." 

The  origin,  in  the  third  place,  of  Bacteria  and  Toniloe  by  Ar- 
chebiosis  is  supported  by  evidence,  in  the  author's  opinion,  sharply 
defined  and  conclusive. 

"  Simple  experiments  can  be  had  recourse  to,  which  are  not  ad- 
missible in  the  discussion  of  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  Bac- 
teria and  Torulai  by  Ileterogeuesis.  Thus,  we  wish  to  establish 
the  fact  that  living  matter  is  capable  of  undergoing  a  certain 
metamorphosis,  and  consequently,  we  must  deal  with  living  matter. 
Here,  however,  with  the  view  of  establishing  the  fact  that  living 
matter  can  arise  de  novo^  if  we  are  able,  shortly  after  beginning 
our  experiment,  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable  and  well  based  assurance 
that  no  living  thing  exists  in  the  hermetically  sealed  experimental 
vessel  —  if  the  measures  that  we  have  adopted  fully  entitle  us  to 
believe  that  all  living  things  which  ma}'^  have  preexisted  therein 
have  been  killed — we  may  feel  pretty  sure  that  any  living  organ- 
isms which  are  subsequently  found,  when  the  vessel  is  broken, 
must  have  originated  from  some  re-arrangements  which  had  taken 
place  amongst  the  not-living  constituents  of  the  experimental  so- 
lutions, whereby  life-initiating  combinations  had  been  formed." 

The  possibility  of  this  mode  of  spontaneous  generation  is  "in- 
timately associated  with  the  doctrine  as  to  the  cause  of  fermen- 
tation and  putrefaction.  Bastian  espouses  Liebig's  theory  of  the 
cause  of  fermentation,  /.  e.,  by  sets  of  chemical  changes,  against 
Pasteur's,  who  believes  that  fermentative  changes  are  begun  by  the 
influence  of  living  organisms. 

lie  also  attacks  the  theory  that  the  atmosphere  is  laden  with 
the  germs  of  Bacteria  and  Torulae,  and  thinks  that  if  they  do 
have  genns,  they  must  be  microscopically  invisible  to  us.  He 
then  gives  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  which  "  seenr  to 
show  quite  conclusively  that  M.  Pasteur's  explanations  are  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  account  for  the  occasional  preservation  of 
boiled  fluids  in  bent-neck  flasks."  They  lend  no  countenance, 
moreover,  to  his  particular  theory,  that  fermentation  cannot  be 
initiated  without  the  agency  of  living  ferments,  —  they  are,  on 
the  contrary,  wholly  opposed  to  this  restriction.  In  conclusion 
our  author  remarks: — 
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"  It  would  thus  appear  that  specks  of  living  matter  may  be  bom 
i^  suitable  fluids,  just  as  specks  of  crystalline  matter  may  arise  in 
other  fluids.  Both  processes  are  really  alike  inexplicable  —  both 
products  are  similarly  the  result  of  the  operation  of  inscrutable 
natural  laws,  and  what  seem  to  be  inherent  molecular  affinities. 
The  properties  of  living  matter,  just  as  much  as  the  properties  of 
crj^stalline  matter,  are  dependent  upon  the  number,  kind,  ami 
mode  of  collocation  of  the  atoms  and  molecules  entering  into  its 
composition.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  a  belief  in  the  exis- 
tence of  a  special  "  vital  force,'*  than  there  is  for  a  similar  belief 
in  the  existence  of  a  special  "  ciystalline  force."  The  ultimate  el- 
ements of  living  matter  are  in  all  probability  highly  complex, 
whilst  those  of  ciystalline  matter  are  comparatively  simple.  Liv- 
ing matter  develops  into  Organisms  of  different  kinds,  whilst  crys- 
talline matter  grows  into  Crystals  of  diverse  shapes.  The  greater 
modifiability  of  living  matter,  and  the  reproductive  property  by 
which  it  is  essentially  distinguished  from  crystalline  matter,  seem 
both  alike  referable  to  the  great  molecular  complexity  and  mobil- 
ity of  the  former.  Crystals  are  statical,  whilst  organisms  are  dy- 
namical aggregates,  though  the  evolutions  of  both  marke<l  by 
their  peculiar  characteristics,  may  be  regarded  as  visible  expres- 
sions testifying  to  the  existence  of  one  all-pervading  power — 

"  Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  nir. 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought, 
And  rolls  through  all  things.*' 
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On  the  Lever-like  Anthers  in  Salvia. —  It  must,  I  think,  be 
evident  to  many  observers  that  what  we  are  prone  to  consider 
beautiful  adaptations  in  the  organs  of  flowers,  are,  as  we  should 
say  of  many  of  the  operations  of  men,  merely  aftertJiougJUs ;  that 
is  to  say  that  often  parts  would  be  formed  without  any  idea  of  the 
uses  which  would  be  subsequently  made  of  them.  I  have  perceive<l 
this  for  some  time,  but  hardly  dared  express  it  in  the  face  of  the 
universal  belief  that  everything  was  designed  for  some  special  use 
and  purpose.     Last  year,  however,  I  submitted  in  these  pages  the 
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idea  that  if  the  petaloid  lobes  of  the  divided  anthers  in  Salvia, 
which  closed  the  throat  of  the  corolla  in  most  of  the  species,  were 
really  designed  to  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  the  pollen  by  insect 
agency,  the  subsequent  clasping,  of  the  stamens  by  the  upper  lip 
of  Salvia  invohicrata  and  thus  preventing  the  said  action,  was  a 
queer  proceeding. 

I  hope  that  this  matter  will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who 
advocate  the  universal  adaptation  theory,  and  to  aid  in  keeping 
the  subject  fresh,  I  would  point  out  that  in  Salvia  coccinea  the 
"lever"  arrangement  exists  as  in  most  other  Salvias,  but  are  set 
back  against  the  upper  surface  of  the  corolla,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  absolutely  useless  as  an  obstruction  of  the  throat,  or  for.  any 
purpose  whatever  that  I  can  see.  It  is  getting  to  be  the  fashion 
to  refer  any  useless  organs  or  structures  to  some  supposed  distant 
progenitors,  from  which  the  modem  organism  sprung.  Our  whis- 
kers and  so  forth  for  instance,  are  said  really  to  belong  to  the 
monkey  from  which  we  are  descended,  rather  than  to  the  modem 
man  to  whom  they  are  now  attached.  It  will  be  a  curious  study 
for  botanists  to  trace  out  the  progenitors  of  these  Salvias  which 
may  claim  the  original  uses  of  these  petaloid  anthers  in  cases 
where  they  are  as  useless  now  as  the  hair  on  our  faces.  But  if  we 
may  be  pardoned  for  deriding  easy  beliefs,  as  well  as  easy  labors, 
we  may  say  of  some  of  these  matters,  as  we  say  of  pollen  or  of 
seeds  themselves,  that  nature  makes  numberless  things,  for  which 
she  has  no  use  whatever.  Perhaps  it  may  be,  that  like  the  human 
mind,  the  mind  of  nature  likes  variety  and  profusion,  in  the  effort 
for  which  mere  utility  is  not  always  consulted.  —  Thomas  Meehan. 

[Should  Mr.  Meehan  read  E.  Miiller's  Discourse,  in  the  July 

number  of  the  Naturalist,  he  will  notice  that,  with  the  Darwin- 

• 

ian  school,  and  in  virtue  of  the  very  terms  of  the  theory  which 
has  imparted  so  much  interest  into  the  subject,  "universal  adapta- 
tion" is  regarded  as  a  consequence  rather  than  as  a  forethought. 
Thus  far  he  would  seem  to  be  in  accord  with  Darwinians.  But  in 
nothing  could  he  more  widely  diverge  from  their  way  of  thinking 
than  in  his  suggestions  that  "  Nature  makes  numberless  things 
for  which  she  has  no  use  whatever,"  if  by  his  metaphorical  ex- 
pression he  means  that  the  "things"  are  of  no  use  to  the  beings 
that  produce  them.  And  of  this  sort,  "  pollen  and  seeds  "  are 
queer  examples.  Does  he  mean  that  these  are  useless  because  su- 
perabundant enough  to  ensure  against  risk  and  loss  and  appropri- 
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ation  by  animals,  through  which  fertilization  and  c1i8[)cr8ion  are 
subserved  ?  —  Eds.] 

Petals  in  Atragene.  —  I  have  just  taken  a  number  of  speci- 
mens of  Clematis  (Atragene)  alpina  which  have  well  devolope<l 
petals.  In  the  subgenus  Atragene,  as  is  well  known,  the  outer- 
most of  the  stamens  are  usually  abortive,  as  if  to  represent  the 
tnie  petals,  which  are  wanting.  I  have  in  one  flower,  not  le»» 
than  ten  good  petals,  all  of  them  being  as  long  as  the  sepals,  two- 
thirds  as  broad,  and  quite  as  deeply  colored. 

These  petals  are  all  entirely  destitute  of  any  traces  of  the  an- 
ther at  their  tips ;  nevertheless,  in  all  the  specimens  in  (juestion. 
the  transition  from  stamen  to  petal,  is  a  gradual  one,  similar  to 
what  is  seen  in  the  flowers  of  Nympha?a.  The  usual  four  sepals 
are  perfectly  normal,  and  ditfVjr  from  the  petals  only  in  being 
broader. — Edward  L.  Greene,  Golden  City,  Col.  Territory. 

Transpiration  of  Leaves.  —  In  the  monthly  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  March  and  April,  1871,  page  140.  is  a 
short  notice  on  transpiration  of  leaves.  Pettenkofer  is  nameil  as 
the  observer,  but  he  only  made  the  report  of  the  experiment, 
which  was  performed  by  Prof.  Fred  Pfafl"  in  Erlangen.  liein^r  on 
a  visit  to  Germany  two  years  ago  and  standing  under  the  same  oak 
tree,  which  was  the  object  of  the  observation,  my  ohl  frien<l  Mr. 
Pfaff  explained  to  me  his  mode  of  calculations,  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  your  readers. 

Cutting  a  small  twig  with  the  leaves,  he  brought  it  in  a  widi* 
mouthed  glass  bottle,  corked  and  weighed  it.  Then  he  exposed 
the  leaves  to  the  open  air,  weighed  it  again,  after  three  to  four 
minutes  and  marked  the  differences,  from  which  he  calculated  the 
evaporation  of  the  leaves  in  a  certjiin  time.  Then  he  outlincMl 
ea<»h  of  the  leaves  on  fine  paper,  the  weight  and  measure  of  which 
he  had  ascertained,  cut  the  outlines  out  and  weighed  these  again  ; 
from  the  difference  of  weight  he  calculated  the  difference  of  meas- 
ure, and  accordingly  the  surface  of  all  the  leaves.  Afterwards  he 
calculated  the  surface  of  the  foliage  of  the  whole  tree  in  the  fol- 
lowing maimer :  the  crown  of  tlie  tree  was  a  regular  elipsoid  and 
easily  measured ;  deducting  the  inner  leafless  part,  he  found  the 
bulk  of  the  leafed  part.  Attaching  cubes  of  different  sizes,  made 
of  thin  sticks  representing  the  edges  of  the  cube,  to  part«  of  the 
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crown  of  different  density  of  foliage,  he  counted  the  leaves  falling 
into  the  hollow  space  and  calculated  by  repeated  measurements 
the  average  number  of  leaves  of  the  whole  tree  and  the  average 
surface  of  them. 

The  loss  by  evaporation  was  pleasured  at  different  hours  of  each 
day,  from  the  18th  of  May  to  24th  of  October;  this  reduced  the 
avei:age  loss  for  a  square  inch  surface,  and  from  this  was  calculated 
the  average  loss  from  all  the  leaves  of  the  tree  during  the  season. 

Many  minute  precautions  were  taken,  which  to  mention  here  is 
not  necessary ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  when  exposing  the 
leaves  for  evaporation  he  suspended  the  twigs  in  the  shade,  and  as 
the  cut  twigs  during  the  experiment  were  deprived  of  any  succor 
from  the  tree,  the  loss  is  to  be  considered  as  a  minimum. 

The  intention  was  not  to  find  the  exact  amount  of  transpira- 
tion, but  to  prove  that  during  the  season  the  tree  evaporates  con- 
siderably more  water  than  it  receives  by  rainfall,  and  so  the  method 
answers  the  purpose.  —  Fred.  Brendel,  Peoria,  III,,  dth  of  June, 
1871. 

ZOOLOGY. 

Spawning  of  the  Goose  Fish  {Lopliius  Americanus) ,  —  During 
the  summer  season  the  fishermen  on  the  New  England  coast  often 
notice  a  substance  floating  in  the  water,  which  they  term  "  a  purple 
veil "  the  precise  nature  of  which  has  caused  much  speculation  on 
their  part,  and  which  answers  singularly  well  to  its  designation. 

During  a  late  cruise  I  encountered  one  of  these  veils,  which 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  sheet  of  a  purplish 
brown  color,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  length  and  four  or  five  in 
width,  composed  of  a  mucous  substance  which  was  perfectly 
transparent,  to  which,  as  a  whole,  a  purple  color  was  imparted  by 
the  presence  of  specks  distributed  uniformly  throughout  the  mass 
to  the  number  of  about  thirty  or  more  to  the  square  inch.  I  was 
unable  to  ascertain  whether  this  was  actually  a  simple  sheet  or  a 
collapsed  tube,  as  the  material  was  so  extremely  slippery  that  it 
was  impossible  to  retain  it  in  a  position  where  it  could  be  easily 
examined.  With  much  effort  we  succeeded  in  bringing  a  portion 
upon  the  deck  of  our  boat,  when  it  ran  out  almost  immediately 
through  the  scupper  holes.  To  our  surprise  on  closely  examining 
the  specks,  which  gave  color  to  the  mass,  we  found  them  to  consist 
of  embryonic  fish,  moving  vigorously  in  their  envelope  but  without 
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any  appreciable  latitude  of  motion,  or  change  of  relative  position 
to  each  other. 

Portions  of  this  veil,  with  its  contents  were  brought  home,  ho|>- 
ing  that  we  might  be  able  to  follow  the  successive  transformations 
of  this  embryo,  and  thereby  determine  the  species ;  but  although 
the  water  in  which  they  were  kept  was  frequently  changed  they 
verv  soon  died. 

It  was,  of  course,  evident  that  nothing  but  a  very  large  fi.sli 
could  lay  so  heavy  a  sheet  of  mucus,  covering  as  it  did  an  area 
of  not  less  than  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  square  feet,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  they  are  sometimes  found  even  much  larger  than  this. 
Allowing  one  hundred  square  feet  of  surface,  and  an  average  of 
thirty  feet  to  the  square  inch,  the  sheet  in  question  would  con- 
tain four  hundred  and  thirt^'-two  thousand  eggs,  an  estimate  de- 
cidedly within  the  mark. 

When  this  specimen  was  first  selected,  we  had  overboanl  at  the 
stern  of  our  boat  a  trawl  net  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  of  a  tan 
color  trailing  behind,  and  the  veil  was  first  seen  floating  near  it. 
and  so  entirely  similar  in  general  appearance  and  color,  as  to  re- 
main for  some  time  without  attracting  special  attention,  till  one 
end  floated  ofl*  from  that  of  the  not,  creating  tlie  impression  that 
the  latter  had  been  torn  longitudinally  into  strips  by  some  unknown 
accident. 

Finding  m^'self  unable  to  ascertain  anything  about  the  tnio 
character  of  this  spawn  I  sent  specimens  of  it  to  Mr.  Alexander 
Agassiz,  who  informed  me  that  it  belonged  to  the  goose  fish, 
and  that  he  had  studied  out  the  development  of  the  si>ecie8  from 
its  earliest  stage  of  growth  to  maturity.  —  S.  F.  Baird. 

How  Living  Toads  May  Occur  in  Limestokes. —  It  is  well 
known  to  all  naturalists  that  none  of  the  existing-  species  of  ani- 
mals were  in  existence  during  either  the  paleozoic  or  mesozoic  pe- 
riods, and  hence  the  reported  occurrence  of  frogs  or  toads  in  a 
torpid  but  living  state,  embedded  in  solid  limestone  strata,  has 
not  been  generally  credited  by  scientific  men  as  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  persons 
assert  that  such  occurrences  have  taken  place  within  their  own 
personal  knowledge,  and  it  seems  hardly  probable  that  such  re- 
ports should  arise  in  various  and  distant  localities,  without  some 
apparent  foundation  in  fact. 
In  the  winter  of  1853  the  writer  was  informed  by  a  gentleman 
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of  undoubted  veracity,  that  in  laying  the  foundation  walls  for  a 
warehouse  in  the  town  of  Naples  on  the  Illinois  river,  a  living 
toad  was  found  entombed  in  the  limestone,  which  on  coming  in 
contact  with  the  atmosphere  soon  resumed  its  wonted  activity, 
though  torpid  when  first  discovered. 

Having  occasion  to  pass  through  Naples  a  few  days  after- 
wards, 1  examined  the  walls  of  the  buildings  to  see  if  I  could 
discover  any  clue  that  might  serve  to  explain  so  improbable  an 
occurrence.  I  found  the  walls  constructed  out  of  the  brown  dolo- 
mite of  the  lower  St.  Louis,  or  Warsaw  limestone,  and  observed 
that  the  rock  had  been  more  or  less  fissured,  the  fissures  cutting 
the  strata  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  of  bedding,  and  varying 
from  a  mere  line  to  an  inch  or  more  in  width.  Many  of  these  fis- 
sures had  been  filled  wholly  or  partially  with  a  deposit  of  stalag- 
mite, and  in  some  places  the  exposed  surface  of  the  rock  had  been 
coated  for  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness  with  the  same  material. 

These  facts  seemed  to  me  to  afford  an  easy  explanation  of  the 
reported  phenomena ;  the  toad  had  sought  shelter  in  one  of  these 
crevices  as  his  home  for  the  winter,  where  he  remained  in  a  dor- 
mant condition,  until  the  constant  dripping  of  water  hohling  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  solution  sealed  him  in  completely.  Here  he 
remained  until  he  was  released  by  the  hammer  of  the  workman, 
which  broke  the  crust  of  his  stony  mausoleum,  and  restored  him 
to  liberty.  Persons  who  had  paid  no  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  limestones  are  formed,  would  make  no  distinction  l)etween 
the  original  dolomite  which  was  formed  beneath  the  ocean, 
eons  of  ages  ago,  and  the  incrusting  stalagmite  whose  formation 
is  still  going  on,  and  to  them  it  would  be  all  alike,  solid  lime' 
stone.  As  these  comi)aratively  recent  calcareous  deposits  are  of 
very  common  occurrence,  it  would  not  be  surprising  that  living 
batrachians  should  be  found  in  them,  even  more  frequently  than 
thev  are. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  considerable  scientific  interest,  to  deter- 
mine, were  it  possible,  how  long  animal  life  could  be  preserved 
under  such  conditions ;  and  if  the  functions  of  life  are  so  com- 
pletely suspended  during  hibernation,  as  to  cause  no  waste  of 
tissue,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  might  not  be  preserved  for  an  in- 
definite period,  though  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  suppose  in 
the  case  cited  above,  that  any  long  period  had  elapsed  after  the 
entombment  of  the  animal. — A.  II.  Worthen,  Springfield^  III, 
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Young  Worms  Feeding  on  Eggs  of  the  Same  Brooi>. — In  a 
recent  biography  of  the  celebrated  Swiss  naturalist  Ciapart'de,  b^' 
M.  II.  de  Saiissure,  published  in  the  "  Bibliotheque  Universolle," 
he  is  said  to  have  made  the  strange  disco ver}'  that  among  the*  egg8 
contained  in  great  numbers  in  the  capsule  secreted  by  the  worm 
(Clitellum)  one  onl}'  transforms  into  an  embryo.  This  rapidly  in- 
creases in  size,  since  as  soon  as  its  mouth  is  formed,  it  devours 
the  surrounding  eggs,  which  thus  serve  as  a  reservoir  of  foo<i. 
This  phenomenon  is  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  described 
in  certain  gastropodous  molluscs  such  as  Purpura,  etc. 

Black  Varnished  Insect  Pins. — M.  Peyerimhoff  advocates 
the  use  of  black  varnished  insect  pins  instead  of  silvered  brass 
pins,  which  corrode  in  the  body  of  the  insects,  especially  of  Micro- 
Lepidoptera,  very  soon  disfigure  them,  and  eventually  utterly  de- 
stroy them.  The  editor  of  '*  Petites  Nouvelles  Entomologiques," 
thinks  that  varnished  brass  pins  may  last  somewhat  longer,  but 
that  these  will  eventually  perish  in  the  same  way.  "  We  be- 
lieve that  platinum  wire  is  perfectly  indestructible,  and  open 
to  none  of  the  objections  which  are  made  to  brass.  Certainly 
nothing  but  platinum  will  therefore  be  used  for  very  rare  siHici- 
mens." 

IlYMENorTERous  Parasites  IN  A  Beetle.  —  Wishing  to  compare 
certain  muscles  of  locomotion  of  butterflies  with  those  of  some 
other  insect,  I  selected  from  a  bottle  of  alcoholic  specimens  a  spe- 
cies of  Pimelia  which  I  had  collected  in  Egypt — a  large,  compact, 
very  hard-shelled  beetle,  with  elytra  connate  to  the  last  degree.  On 
opening  the  beetle  from  above  and  removing  the  mass  of  nearly 
or  quite  developed  eggs  which  la}'  on  the  upper  surface,  I  noticed 
some  vermiform  bodies  l^'ing  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
Examining  them  carefully,  my  astonishment  was  great  on  discov- 
ering that  they  were  hymenopterous  larvae,  closely  resembling 
those  of  certain  species  of  Braconidro  which  are  so  easily  reared 
from  some  lepidopterous  larvae.  I  had  detected  several  when  I 
was  called  away,  and  was  afterwards  unable  to  distinguish  from 
the  dried  up  mass  how  many  larvro  it  might  have  contained.  Have 
hymenopterous  larvte  ever  before  been  found  parasitic  in  the  ab- 
dominal cavity  of  a  perfect  hexapod?.  Least  of  all  should  we 
expect  to  find  them  in  such  hard-shelled  Coleoptera?    How  and 
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when  do  they  emerge  from  their  host,  and  do  they  interfere  with 
its  vital  functions  before  the  eggs  are  deposited  ?  The  beetle  was 
one  of  a  large  colony  of  lively  specimens  captured  beneath  the 
ruined  walls  of  an  Arab  liovel  at  Ismailia  on  the  Suez  canal.  The 
specimens  have  been  sent  to  the  editors  of  the  American  Natu- 
ralist.—  Samuel  H.  Scudder. 

[It  is  well  known  in  Europe  that  several  species  of  Conops,  a 
wasp-like  dipterous  fly,  live  in  the  larva  state  in  the  abdomens  of 
adult  humble  bees.  We  have  reared  a  species  also  from  the  ab- 
domen either  of  Bombus  vagans  or  B.fervidxts,  —  Eds.] 

Madness  in  a  Horse. — In  the  "  Zeitschrift  fur  Parasitenkunde" 
published  in  Berlin,  a  remarkable  instance  is  recorded  of  madness 
in  a  horse,  caused  presumably  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  The 
horse  was  brought  to  the  hospital  of  the  Royal  Veterinary  School 
at  Berlin,  having  refused  its  food  for  two  days,  and  exhibited  ex- 
traordinary wildness  and  propensity  to  bite,  not  only  other  horses 
and  inanimate  objects,  but  also  its  own  body,  and  had  already  by 
this  means  broken  several  of  its  teeth,  and  inflicted  severe  inju- 
ries on  its  mouth.  When  confined  in  a  stall  in  the  hospital,  it 
continued  to  exhibit  this  propensity  to  a  terrible  extent,  but  in  a 
fitful  manner ;  in  the  intervals  of  the  pai'oxysms  it  stood  in  a  be- 
wildered state,  and  would  sometimes  suddenly  fall  as  if  struck  by 
lightning,  then  give  a  violent  bite  to  one  of  its  hind  feet,  then  as 
suddenly  spring  up,  staggering.  The  loss  of  blood  caused  it  to 
become  gradually  weaker,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
it  was  admitted,  it  expired  without  any  death-struggle.  Except 
the  outward  injuries,  and  some  interior  swelling  and  inflamma- 
tion, the  organs  were  found  to  be  sound  after  death, — A.  W.  B. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Where  are  the  Bones  of  Prehistoric  Men? — In  answer  to 
this  inquiry,  M.  W.  Pengelly  states  in  the  *' Quarterly  Journal  of 
Science"  that  their  bones  may  be  more  subject  to  decay  than  the 
bones  of  other  animals,  citing  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Lindley  who 
•'  placed  in  water,  in  a  tank,  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  spec- 
imens of  various  plants  belonging  to  all  the  more  remarkable 
natural  orders,  including  representatives  of  all  those  which  are 
constantly  present  in  the  coal  measures,  and  also  those  which  arc 
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universally  absent.  The  uncovered  vessel  was  exposed  to  the  air 
and  left  untouched  further  than  filling  it  up  as  the  water  evapo- 
rated, until  April,  183.'),  or  a  period  of  two  j'ears.  At  the  end  of 
tliat  time  it  was  found  that  certain  kinds  had  entirely  dirtappean»d. 
others  had  left  some  more  or  less  recognizable  traces  ;  whilst  others, 
especially  fungi,  ferns  and  coniferous  trees  were  comparatively 
well  preserved.  In  short,  the  plants  remaining  and  the  phints 
which  had  disappeared  were  respectively  of  the  same  groups  an 
those  which  are  not  present  amongst  the  coal  fossils."  lie  also 
remarks  that  it  is  well  known  that  03'ster  and  limpet  shells  are 
more  frequently  found  fossil  than  cockles,  and  it  was  founil  by 
Mr.  Sorby  that  the  carbonate*  of  lime  in  the  shells  of  limpets,  oys- 
ters and  other  molluscs,  were  turned  into  calcite,  while  cockles 
and  their  allies  were  changed  into  arragonite,  the  latter  lx»ing 
liable  to  disappear.  He  also  says  that  alter  the  conversion  of 
the  Lake  of  Haarlem  into  dry  land,  when  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
men  had  been  buried  in  its  land,  or  drowned  in  its  waters,  and 
thousands  of  miles  of  trenches  and  canals  were  dug  through  this 
made  land,  no  human  bones  had  been  found,  and  onlv  a  few  relics 
of  human  art.  As  direct  evidence  that  the  bones  of  man  have 
been  found  mingled  with  those  of  extinct  animals,  he  cites  X\w 
following  facts  : — In  1«24  Kev.  Dr.  Fleming  stated  tliat  'Mnan  was 
an  inhabitant  of  this  countrv  at  the  time  these  animals,  now  ex- 
tinct,  flourished,  his  bones  and  his  instruments  having  been  found 
in  similar  situations  with  their  remains."  M.  Wrey.  F.  G.  S.,  in 
1831,  discovered  "-an  undoubted  human  skull,  very  perfect  and  in 
good  preservation  "  in  the  floor  of  a  cave,  mingled  with  the  Imjucs  of 
'•extinct  and  recent  animals."  In  ls33-'L  Dr.  Schmerlinj'  of 
Liege,  in  a  cave  in  the  valley  of  the  ^Meuse.  discovered  certain  de- 
posits which  "  were  covered  with  a  floor  of  unbroken  stalagmite, 
and  contained  the  commingled  remains  of  extinct  and  recent  ani- 
mals, including  man,"  among  which  were  several  skulls,  including 
the  celebrated  Engis  skull.  In  1840,  Mr.  Ciodwin  Austin  remarke<l 
that  the  bones  of  man  occurred  in  Kent's  Cavern.  Torquay,  "  under 
precisely  the  same  conditions  as  the  bones  of  all  the  other  ani- 
mals." In  1841  he  added,  "at  Kent's  Hole,  near  Torquay,  ar- 
rows and  knives  of  flint,  with  human  bones,  in  the  same  condi- 
tion as  the  elephant  and  other  bones,  were  found  in  an  undisturbed 
bed  of  clay,  covered  by  nine  feet  of  stalagmite."  • 

''The  late  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  devoted  a  section  of  his  ''Natu- 
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ral  History  of  the  Human  Species"  (1848),  to  the  question  of 
"Bones  of  Man  among  Organic  Remains"  of  which  the  following 
is  a  brief  summary: — In  a  conversation  with  the  author  in  1824, 
Cuvier  admitted  that  the  opinions  then  in  vogue  on  the  point 
would  require  considerable  modification.  Donati,  Germer,  Ras- 
oumouski,  and  Guetard,  maintained  that  human  bones  had  been 
found  intermixed  with  those  of  lost  species  of  mammals  in  sev- 
eral places ;  they  had  been  detected  in  England  in  caves  and  fis- 
sures ;  they  were  found  at  Meissen  in  Saxony,  and  at  Darford  in 
France,  by  M.  Firmas.  A  fossilized  skeleton  found  in  the  schist 
at  Quebec,  and  in  part  preserved  at  the  seminary,  excited  no  at- 
tention ;  and  the  well  known  Guadaloupe  skeletons  had  been  pro- 
nounced recent  upon  hypothetical  reasoning.  Those  discovered 
by  M.  Schmerling  in  the  Liege  caverns  were  similarly  disposed  of, 
and  Dr.  Lund's  reports  respecting  partially  petrified  human  bones, 
found  by  him  in  the  interior  of  Brazil,  in  the  same  condition  with 
those  of  numerous  animals,  now  extinct,  which  accompanied  them, 
attracted  no  more  than  incredulous  attention.  In  the  caverns  of 
Bize,  in  France,  human  bones  and  shreds  of  pottery  were  found 
in  red  clay  mixed  with  the  debris  of  extinct  mammalia  ;  a  similar 
collocation  was  soon  after  detected  by  M.  de  Serres,  in  the  caverns 
of  Pondres  and  Souvignargues ;  and  Dr.  Boue  found  human  bones 
mixed  with  others  of  extinct  species  at  Lahr.  In  1833,  human 
bones  were  foimd  together  with  several  species  of  the  well  known 
extinct  cave  mammals,  in  caves  near  Liege,  beneath  a  thick  coat 
of  stalagmite  ;  and  about  the  same  period,  the  Rev.  Mr.  MacEmery 
collected  from  the  caves  of  Torquay,  human  bones  and  flint  knives, 
amongst  a  great  variety  of  extinct  species,  all  under  a  crust  of 
stalagmite  upon  which  the  head  of  a  wolf  reposed.  Amongst  the 
bones  of  the  mammoth  and  his  contemporaries,  found  at  Oreston, 
near  Plymouth,  at  different  times  before  and  after  that  period,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  humerus  of  a  man  was  detected,  and  imme- 
diately thrown  away  as  valueless  on  being  pointed  out  to  the  pos- 
sessor. About  the  end  of  the  last  century,  gypsum  quanles  were 
opened  in  the  Vale  of  Kostniz,  in  Upper  Saxon}-.  The  gypsum 
was  intersected  in  every  direction  by  caves  and  fissures,  which 
were  filled  with  red  clay  containing  clusters  of  bones  of  mamma- 
lia, including  man,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  horse,  ox,  elk,  deer,  rein- 
deer, a  great  felis,  hyaena,  hare,  and  rabbit.  A  fragment  of  an 
arm  and  a  thigh-bone  of  a  man  were  dug  out  of  the  clay  at  a 
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depth  of  eighteen  feet ;  and  eight  feet  below,  two  phalanges  of  a 
rhinoceros." 

Other  discoveries,  made  since  18G0,  and  well  known  to  oar 
readers,  are  alluded  to.  The  writer  might  have  added  the  ease, 
now  apparently  well  authenticated,  of  the  human  skull  found  by 
Professor  Whitney,  under  Table  Mountain,  California,  associateil 
with  remains  of  the  mastodon. 

Fresh  Discoveries  of  Platycnemic  Men  in  Denbighshire. — 
Mr.  W,  Boyd  Dawkins  records  in  "Nature"  the  opening  of  some 
freshly  discovered  bone-caves  in  Denbighshire,  Wales,  in  wliicli 
were  discovered  the  remains  of  men  with  the  skulls  rather  above 
than  below  the  present  ordinary  cranial  capacity,  but  with  some  of 
the  leg-bones  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  antero-posterior  flatten- 
ing or  platycnemism  of  the  shin  bones.  They  are  associated  with 
the  remains  of  sheep  or  goat,  pig,  fox,  badger  and  stag,  and  with 
four  flint  flakes.  The  interest  of  the  discovery  consists  in  the  fact 
that  the  group  of  caves,  which  has  been  used  by  a  race  of  herds- 
men in  long-forgotten  times  as  habitations  and  burial  places,  must 
be  referred  to  the  Neolithic  age.  And  we  can  now  be  certain  that 
those  people  who  have  manifested  the  peculiar  flattening  forwards 
of  the  shin  in  Denbighshire  belong  to  that  age.  It  is  a  point  also 
well  worthy  of  note  that  the  cranial  capacit}''  of  these  Neolithic 
men  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  average  civilized  man,  although 
the  ridges  and  processes  for  muscles  indicated  a  greater  physical 
power. — A.  W.  B. 

GEOLOGY. 

Geological  Expedition  to  Kansas. —  I  write  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  the  expedition  of  seventeen  days  which  I  have  just 
made  in  the  valley  of  the  Smoky  Hill  river  in  Kansas.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  General  John  Pope  commanding  the  department 
of  the  Missouri,  I  was  furnished  with  an  order  on  the  post  com- 
mandant at  Fort  Wallace  for  a  suitable  escort.  This  %vas  fur- 
nished by  Captain  E.  Butler  (Fifth  infantry),  who  spared  no  pains 
to  make  the  expedition  a  success. 

We  first  camped  at  a  spring  eighteen  miles  south  of  Fort  Wal- 
lace, and  five  miles  south  of  Butte  Creek.  It  had  a  fine  flow  of 
water,  and  being  without  a  name  I  called  it  Fossil  Spring.  On  a 
bluflf  on  Butte  Creek,  Lieutenant  Whitten  discovered  the  frag- 
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ments  of  a  monster  saurian  projecting  from  the  shale,  and  on  fol- 
lowing the  bones  into  the  hill,  exhumed  a  large  part  of  the  skel- 
eton of  a  TAodon  dyspelor  Cope.  This  was  welcome,  as  the 
species  had  been  previously  known  from  vertebrae  only.  The 
pelvic  arch  was  found  perfectly  preserved,  and  the  scapular  arch 
and  limbs  partially  so.  The  iliac  bone  is  slender  and  straight, 
slightly  expanded  at  the  acetabulum.  The  ischium  has  a  some 
what  similar  form,  but  is  curved.  The  axis  of  the  proximal  por- 
tion is  directed  upwards,  the  shaft  then  turns  into  a  horizontal 
direction  and  lies  beneath  and  at  one  side  of  the  vertebral  column 
without  uniting  with  its  fellow.  The  pubes  are  elongate,  but 
wider  than  the  other  elements  and  flattened.  They  are  in  contact 
in  front  medially,  and  have  an  angulate  axis.  A  short  process 
projects  from  near  the  proximal  end,  on  the  exterior  margin. 
The  femur  is  a  flat  bone  slightly  constricted  medially,  and  with 
a  decurved  and  projecting  portion  of  the  proximal  articular  sur- 
face on  the  inner  side  representing  a  head.  The  extremities  of 
the  dentary  bones  are  each  drawn  to  an  acute  point  differing  thus 
toto  ccbIo  from  those  of  the  L.  proriger. 

On  the  same  bluff  another  Liodon  and  a  Clidastes  were  found 
with  five  species  of  fishes. 

On  examining  the  neighboring  bluff  and  denuded  areas,  bones 
supposed  to  be  those  of  Pterodactyle,  two  species  of  Clidastes,  a 
Dinosaur,  a  Crocodile,  and  numerous  fishes  were  brought  to  light. 

In  a  similar  location  on  Fox  creek  canon,  one  of  the  escort, 
Martin  V.  Hartwell,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  fine  discov- 
eries, observed  the  almost  entire  skeleton  of  a  large  fish,  furnished 
with  an  uncommonly  powerful  offensive  dentition.  The  jaws 
were  stout,  the  dentary  bone  very  deep.  The  teeth  in  a  single 
row  in  all  the  bones,  but  of  irregular  sizes.  There  are  two  or 
three  very  large  canines  in  each  maxillary  and  one  in  the  premax- 
illary;  three  or  four  in  the  dentary  separated  by  one  interval. 
The  lack  of  the  coronoid  bone  and  many  other  characters,  shows 
that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  order  Isospondyli,  and  is  probably 
allied  to  the  herring  and  the  Saurodontidce.  The  vertebrce  are 
grooved,  and  there  is  a  basioccipital  tube  but  little  developed. 
The  teeth  are  simple  cylindric  conic,  with  smooth  enamel,  and 
project  two  inches  above  the  alveolar  border,  and  each  descends 
an  inch  into  its  alveolus.  The  species  and  genus  are  new  to  our 
palaeontology,  and  may  be  named  Portheus  molossus.  It  turned 
out  on  subsequent  explanation  to  have  been  quite  abundant  in  the 
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Cretaceous   seas.     It  was  probably'  the  dread  of  its  cotempora- 
ries  among  the  fishes  as  well  as  the  smaller  sain  ians. 

On  another  occasion  we  detected  unusually  attenuate<l  bones 
projecting  from  the  side  of  a  low  bluff  of  yellow  chalk,  and  sorat* 
pains  were  taken  to  uncover  them.  They  were  found  to  l>clong 
to  a  singuhir  reptile  of  af Unities  perhaps  to  tlic  Testudinata,  this 
point  remaining  uncertain.  Instead  of  being  expanded  into  a 
carapace,  the  ribs  are  slender  and  flat.  The  tubercular  i)ortion 
is  expanded  into  a  transverse  shield  to  beyond  the  capitular  artic- 
ulation, which  thus  projects  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  a  flat  plate. 
These  plates  liave  radiating  lines  of  growth  to  the  circumference, 
which  is  dentate.  Above  each  rib  %vas  a  large  flat  ossification  of 
much  tenuity,  and  digitate  on  the  margins,  which  appear  to  repre- 
sent the  dermo-ossification  of  the  tortoises.  Two  of  these  bones 
were  recovered,  each  two  feet  across.  The  femur  resembles  in 
some  measure  that  ascribed  by  Leidy  to  Platecarpua  tt/mpartUirns, 
while  the  phalanges  are  of  great  size.  Those  of  one  series  meas- 
ure eight  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  are  very  stout,  in<licat' 
ing  a  length  of  limb  of  seven  feet  at  least.  The  whole  expanse 
would  thus  be  beyond  twenty  feet  if  estimated  on  a  Chelonian 
basis.  The  proper  reference  of  this  species  cannot  now  be  made, 
but  both  it  and  the  genus  are  clearly  new  to  science,  and  its  af  Uni- 
ties not  very  near  to  those  known.  Not  the  least  of  its  peculiari- 
ties is  the  great  tenuity  of  all  the  bones.  It  may  be  called  Prufo- 
sterfa  fjifjns. 

The  greater  part  of  a'  large  Lhdon  j^rorttjer  Co\yQ  was  found 
scattered  over  a  denuded  surface  at  one  point,  his  huge,  truncate 
bowsprit-like  snout  betra3ing  his  individuality  at  once.  Portions 
of  other  examples  of  this  reptile  were  afterwards  found.  Re- 
mains of  several  species  of  Clidastes  occurred  at  various  points 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Fossil  spring.  One  (C  dux  s[),  n.)  was 
found  in  the  side  of  a  bluff  fifty  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the 
canon ;  Martin  Hartwell  exhumed  another  near  the  C  cinerfarum 
Cope  almost  complete. 

We  subsequently  left  this  locality  and  encamped  at  Kussell 
springs  on  the  Smoky  Hill,  twentj'-six  miles  distant.  On  the  way 
a  large  Clidastes  of  some  forty  or  more  feet  in  length  was  found 
lying  on  a  knoll  of  shale,  with  the  head  displaying  the  palatal 
surface  upwards.  On  the  Smoky  our  explorations  were  attended 
with  success.  When  we  shifted  camp,  it  was  to  go  to  Eagle  Tail 
in  Colorado,  whence  we  returned  again  to  Fossil  Spring.      The 
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richness  of  this  locality  was  again  apparent,  and  we  added  to  our 
collection  a  number  of  species,  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
TAodon  fcterfcus  Cope  and  a  new  Clidastes. 

The  writer  originally  pointed  out  the  existence  of  representa- 
tives of  the  orders  Pythonomorpha  and  Sauropterygia,  in  this 
Cretaceous  basin.  Prof.  Marsh's  explorations  determined  the  ex- 
istence of  Ornithosauria  and  Crocodilia.  The  present  investiga- 
tion adds  Dinosauria  and  perhaps  Testudinata,  or  the  group  the 
new  form  Protostega  Cope,  represents. 

The  preceding  account  expresses  some  points  of  interest  ob- 
served. These  with  others  now  unnoticed  will  be  included  in  a 
final  report. 

The  giants  of  this  sea  were  the  Liodon  proriger  Cope,  L.  dyspe- 
lor  Cope,  Polt/cotyhis  latijuJinh  Coi>e,  and  Elasmosaunis  platyurns 
Cope.  Of  these  the  first  was  apparently  the  most  abundant.  The 
second  was  the  most  elongate,  exceeding  in  length  perhaps  any 
other  known  reptile.  The  last  named  had  the  most  massive  body, 
and  exhibited  the  most  extraordinary'  appearance  in  consequence 
of  the  great  length  of  its  neck. 

For  kind  assistance  I  am  much  indebted  to  Captain  Edwin 
Butler  post  commandant  at  P'ort  Wallace ;  to  Dr.  W.  II.  King 
post  surgeon ;  and  to  Captain  Wyllys  Lyman.  To  Lieutenant 
James  H.  Whitten  and  Sergeant  W.  Gardiner  who  accompanied 
the  expedition  much  of  its  success  is  also  due. — Edward  D. 
Cope,  Fort  Wallace,  Kansas,  Oct,  dth,  1871. 

MICROSCOPY. 

AiiRENs'  Binocular. —  This  instrument,  the  fourth  new  binocu- 
lar brought  forward  within  a  few  months,  was  submitted  to  the 
Royal  Microscopical  Society,  of  London,  on  the  eighth  of  Febru- 
ary last.  It  is  applicable  mainly  to  high  powers,  being  manifestly 
unable  to  compete  with  Wenham's  arrangement  for  low  powers.  It 
naturally  stands  in  comparison  with  the  contrivances  of  Mr.  Tolles 
and  President  Barnard.  Like  Dr.  Barnard's,  which  was  published 
some  months  previously,  it  separates  the  light  above  the  objective 
into  two  pencils  by  double  refraction  by  means  of  Iceland  spar, 
cut  and  cemented  in  a  somewhat  complicated  and  diflflcult  manner. 
In  other  respects  the  two  instruments  are  entirely  different.  •  In  the 
new  arrangement  the  pencils  of  light  pass  upward  from  the  prism 
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at  an  equal  angle  on  each  side  of  the  axis  of  the  instniinent,  are 
crossed  and  at  the  same  time  rendered  achromatic  by  wedgo-sha|>e<l 
prisms  of  flint  glass  placed  base  to  base,  and  proceed  to  the  two 
eye-pieces  through  tubes  symmetrically  situated  in  reference  tot  lie 
axis  of  the  instrument,  as  in  Mr.  Wenham's  early  proposals  for  re- 
fracting binoculars.  Adjustment  for  distance  of  eyes  is  made,  as 
in  Wenham's  present  arrangement,  by  a  draw-tube  movement.  In 
stereoscopic  effect,  as  well  as  in  illumination  (only  one  of  the  two 
polarized  rays  being  utilized),  the  new  arrangement  is  no  <loubt 
inferior  to  Tolles'  binocular  eye-piece,  but  it  possesses  the  great 
advantage  of  enabling  the  eyes  to  look  at  the  object,  through  the 
convergent  tubes,  at  the  natural  angle  of  near  vision.  It  may  be 
made  in  the  form  of  an  eye-piece  applicable  to  any  large  stand : 
or,  more  satisfactorily,  as  a  supplementary  compound  bo<ly  capa- 
ble of  being  easily  fitted  to  any  stand  of  suitable  size,  and  of  be- 
ing used  interchangeably  with  the  regular  body  belonging  to  the 
stand. —  R.  II.  Ward. 

Nature  of  Ciliary  Movement. — Professor  Ilneckel  has  made 
some  highly  important  observations  on  the  nature  of  ciliary  move- 
ment, as  we  find  in  the  "  Quarterly  Journal  of  Microscopical  Sci- 
ence." Recent  investigations  by  others  had  shown  that  physiolog- 
ically the  ciliary  is  much  more  nearly  related  to  the  ama'l)oid 
movement  than  to  the  muscular.  Hrcckel  shows  that  the  ciliar}- 
is  merely  a  modification  of  the  amo3boid  movement  of  protoplasm. 
''Ciliated  cells  are  of  two  kinds.  In  the  one  kind.  Epithelium 
flagellatuin,  each  cell  is  provided  with  a  single  long  flagellum  or 
lash.  Sponges  possess  only  this  kind ;  in  the  other,  Epitlielinm 
ciliatum^  numerous  hair-like  appendages  take  the  place  of  the 
flagellum.  This  is  the  kind  found  in  most  of  the  higher  animals. 
The  old  notion,  that  in  ciliated  cells  the  cilia  are  attached  to  the 
outside  of  the  cell  membrane,  must  now  be  considered  as  entirely 
set  aside.  Man}',  probably  most,  ciliated  cells  are  destitute  of  a 
membrane,  and  the  appendages,  whether  flagella  or  cilia,  are  di- 
rect processes  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell."  Prof.  Hajckel's 
observations  on  lower  organisms  during  the  last  year  have  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  ciliated  cells  arise  directly  by  the  trausmu- 
tation  of  amoeboid  cells. 

Co^tBIXATION    OF    THE     SPECTROSCOPE     AND   POLARISCOPE. Mf. 

Francis  Deas  has  introduced  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
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a  very  curious  department  of  microscopical  study,  the  details  of 
wliich  are  published  in  the  ''  Monthly  Microscopical  Journal."  He 
combines  the  spectroscope  with  the  polarizing  microscope,  in  or- 
der to  analyze  the  colors  given  by  double  refracting  crystals 
when  viewed  b}*^  polarized  light.  In  his  arrangement,  the  light 
from  the  mirror  passes  first  through  an  adjustable  slit  below  the 
substage,  then  through  a  Nicol's  prism  and  the  achromatic  con- 
denser, and  forms  an  image  of  the  slit  on  the  double  refracting 
crystal  on  the  stage.  The  dispersion  prisms  are  placed  above  the 
objective,  and  the  spectrum  is  viewed  with  the  eye-piece  and  ana- 
lyzing prism.  Those  who  prefer  to  use  the  spectroscopic  eye- 
piece, as  most  do  in  this  country,  would  dispense  with  the  slit 
below  the  substage,  and  place  the  analyzing  prism  over  the  objec- 
tive. 

A  High  One-fifth.  —  Assist.  Surg.  J.  J.  Woodward,  U.  S.  A., 
resolves  Amphipleura  pellucida  with  a  Tolles'  immersion  one-fifth. 
This  is  a  high  one-fifth,  but  much  less  than  a  one-sixth  in  pow- 
er. Angular  aperture  110°  to  170°  according  to  adjustment.  As 
these  lines  count  ninety-six  thousand  to  the  inch,  Dr.  Woodward 
expected  that  it  might  resolve  the  sixteenth  band  of  Nobert's 
plate.  He  only  succeeded,  however,  in  getting  through  the  fif- 
teenth band.  This  result  corresponds  with  his  judgment,  based 
upon  other  observations,  that  Nobert's  lines  are  more  diflScult  of 
resolution  than  lines  of  equal  fineness  on  the  natural  objects  usu- 
ally studied  in  comparison  with  them. 

Fresh-water  ALOiE. — Dr.  T.  C.  Hilgard's  paper  on  this  subject, 
read  before  the  Microscopical  Section  of  the  American  Association 
at  the  Indianapolis  meeting,  was  inadvertently  omitted  from  the 
list  of  papers  published  in  the  Association  Number  of  the  Natu- 
ralist. 

Photographing  Histological  Preparations. — Dr.  Woodward 
describes  in  the  "American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts"  for 
October  certain  improved  methods  of  using  the  light  of  the  sun 
for  photographing  the  soft  tissues. 

Nobert's  Lines. — President  Barnard  judges  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  count  the  whole  of  one  of  Nobert's  bands  in  order  to  re- 
solve it  unmistakably,  but  only  to  count  a  measured  portion  of  a 
band. 
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Staxistueet's  Lines. — John  F.  Stanistrcet,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool, 
has  ruled  some  stars  on  glass  and  steel,  the  rays  of  which,  some 
fifty  in  number,  consist  of  bands  of  parallel  lines  two  thousand  to 
the  inch.  The  intersection  of  these  different  lines  gives  very  curi- 
ous and  beautiful  optical  effects  under  the  microscope. 

Microscopy'  in  Paws.  —  We  learn  from  the  "  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Microscopical  Science"  that  Ilartnack  is  back  at  Pjiris,  just  as 
he  was  before  the  war.    He  is  about  to  establish  works  at  Potsdam. 


NOTES. 


"A  very  large  audience,  consisting  of  the  teachers  in  Boston, 
assembled  early  in  November,  in  the  new  hall  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  to  attend  the  opening  of  a  series  of 
lectures  upon  Methods  of  Instruction  in  Natural  History. 

As  it  was  the  first  time  this  hall  had  been  publicly  used.  Profes- 
sor Runkle,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, opened  the  proceedings  and  introduced,  in  a  few  appro|>riate 
words  of  welcome,  Mr.  Thomas  T.  Bouve,  President  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History. 

Mr.  Bouvo  stated  that  the  society  which  he  rei)resented  had  for 
many  years  by  its  publications  and  meetings,  but  more  especially 
by  the  display  of  natural  objects  in  its  Museum,  appealed  to  the 
public  mind  and  endeavored  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  science  in  the 
community.  The  Teachers'  School  of  Science  was  a  very  appro- 
priate supplement  to  the  other  operations  of  the  society  ami  had 
been  in  contemplation  by  several  officers  of  the  society  for  some 
time  past.  The  present  active  beginning,  however,  was  due  to 
the  generosity  of  one  of  these  gentlemen  who  had  furnished  the 
pecuniary  means  for  making  the  necessary  collections  and  paying 
the  lecturers.  The  enterprise,  however,  was  considered  as  an  ex- 
periment to  be  worked  out  rather  than  talked  about,  and  he  would 
therefore  without  further  dehi}-  introduce  Prof.  W.  H.  Niles,  who 
would  deliver  the  first  course  on  *  Physical  (Geography.' 

Prof.  Niles  made  a  few  preliminary-  remarks  upon  the  necessity 
of  teaching  science  in  the  schools  in  a  practical  manner,  and 
showed  that  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise  had  no  intention  of 
forcing  theories  upon  the  minds  of  the  teachers.  They  simply 
wished  to  help,  to  join  with  them  in  their  efforts  to  educate?  the 
young,  and  to  place  before  them  such  infonnation  as  their  special 
acquirements  in  different  branches  of  knowledge  would  justify. 
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He  then  proposed  an  elementary  exercise  which  should  embrace 
the  definition  and  general  relations  of  natural  objects,  proposing 
to  teach  it  as  if  the  audience  were  a  class  and  lie  the  teacher. 

This  was  unanimously  assented  to,  and  he  led  them,  by  a  series 
of  carefully  worded  questions,  from  the  definition  of  what  a  mate- 
rial bofly  is  to  the  classification  of  objects  into  artificial  and  natu- 
ral, inorganic  and  organic,  and  the  subdivision  of  these  into  min- 
eral, vegetable  and  animal. 

In  a  few  concluding  remarks  the  lecturer  spoke  of  the  general 
incompleteness  of  definitions,  but  also  showed  that  they  were  es- 
sential to  the  analytical  method  of  teaching,  and,  when  used  with 
the  careful  exclusion  of  all  doubtful  facts,  of  great  use  in  classify- 
ing natural  objects. 

This  principle  was  amply  illustrated  by  the  objects  on  the  table. 
It  was  really  suri)rising  to  witness  how  much  might  be  done  with 
such  simple  things  as  a  piece  of  marble,  an  apple,  a  plant,  a  squir- 
rel, a  flask  of  water,  etc.,  in  giving  a  child  the  fundamental  ideas 
that  govern  the  distribution  and  classification  of  tiie  three  great 
kingdoms  of  nature.  The  spirit  manifested  by  the  teachers  pres- 
ent was  evidentl}'  very  gratifying  to  the  lecturer,  and  he  referred 
to  it  twice.  If  it  had  not  been  for  their  willingness  to  enter  into 
and  help  work  out  the  questions,  the  lecturer  would  not  have  suc- 
ceeded. As  it  was,  so  large  an  audience,  about  five  hundred  teach- 
ers, was  probably  never  before  successfully  handled  by  one  man  in 
object  teaching.  All  who  are  engaged  in  this  experiment,  as  it 
was  called  by  the  President  of  the  society,  have  reason  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  so  auspicious  a  beginning."  —  Boston 
Ti'anscnpt. 

We  learn  from  one  of  the  committee  that  they  have  long  recog- 
nized the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  work  upon  the  public  at 
large  by  means  of  the  usual  lecture  system.  However  efiectual 
this  may  be  as  a  means  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  natural  science, 
it  certainly  does  not  produce  any  very  definite  or  encouraging  re- 
sults, (-ollateral  study  and  practical  work  with  spechnens  are 
essentials  without  which  mere  lectures  are  ver}'  barren  to  the  ma- 
jority of  minds.  They  have  th(»refore  concluded  that  their  efforts 
should  be  concentrated  upon  the  pul)lic  system  of  education,  and 
here  they  have  been  nobly  seconded  by  the  teachers,  who  have 
come  forward  to  the  number  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  while  an 
average  of  nearly  six  hundred  have  actually  been  in  attendance 
at  the  lectures,  which  have  been  given  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Niles  upon 
physical  geography.  On  this  subject  the  whole  class  of  teachers 
can  be  instnicted  at  once,  but  :n  subsequent  courses  upon  miner- 
alogy, zoology  and   botany,  it  is  proposed  to  divide  them  into 
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smaller  classes,  so  that  each  teacher  will  be  able  to  use  specimens 
and  carry  out  completely  the  83'stem  of  object  teaching.  Tlie 
committee  hope  by  so  doing,  and  furnishing  the  schools,  wherever 
practicable,  with  type  specimens,  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of 
teachers,  and  by  introducing  them  to  practical  laboratory  work,  to 
induce  them  to  pursue  for  themselves  some  special  branch  of  natu- 
ral science.  The  committee  have  been  greatly  assisted  in  their 
efforts  ])y  the  masters  of  the  public  schools,  especially  the  chair- 
man of  the  masters'  committee,  Mr.  Paige,  and  also  by  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  Mr.  John  D.  Philbrick.  Tlie  ex- 
periment owes  its  support  at  present  entirely  to  the  generosity  of 
one  of  the  committee,  Mr.  John  Cummings. 

The  aims  of  the  committee  (consisting  of  John  Cumming.s,  Es(|.. 
and  Professors  A.  Hyatt  and  W.  II.  Niles)  who  have  projected  the 
entire  movement,  are  wholly  practical  and  will  be  to  a  large  extent 
governed  by  experience.  They  intend,  if  possible  to  meet  the  daily 
wants  of  the  teachers  now,  and  in  the  coming  winters  of  1872  and 
'73  to  develop  such  a  plan  as  will  insure  the  permanent  introduc- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  natural  science  in  the  public  schools  of 
Boston  at  least. 

We  congratulate  the  Boston  Society  on  so  successful  an  inaupru- 
ration  of  science  teaching,  and  believe  that  it  has  assume<l  t!ie 
most  practical  form  by  which  teachers  can  be  litted  to  teach  the  ru- 
diments of  science.  We  look  forward  to  similar  courses  in  other 
cities  in  connection  with  the  local  scientific  societies,  and  thus  a 
defect  in  our  system  of  education  will  gradually  be  remedied. 

We  may  divide  the  Crerman  Museums  into — (1)  Those  founded 
with  the  intention  of  exhibiting  objects  of  Natural  History  to  the 
general  public ;  and  (2)  those  established  for  educational  pur- 
poses. There  are  not  many  of  the  former  class.  To  it  belong  the 
Museums  of  the  formerly  independent  "  Reichsstadte,"  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  F'rankfort-f)n-the-Main,  one  of  the  Vienna  Museums, 
and  the  collections  in  iStuttgart  and  I)armst^<lt.  There  are  others 
like  that  in  Mayence,  but  they  have  more  the  character  of  well-ar- 
ranged local  country  museums.  Although  originally  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibiting  curiosities,  they  soon  took  another  position 
by  receiving  objects  in  which  the  general  public  takes  a  very  lim- 
ited interest  (as,  for  instance,  botanical,  geological,  or  mineralog- 
ical  specimens),  and  by  systematically  collecting  materials  for  the 
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purposes  of  purely  scientific  research.  In  several  instances  the  sci- 
entific results  were  suflflciently  important  and  extensive  to  form 
not  only  a  nucleus  but  the  sole  subject-matter  of  distinct  periodical 
works,  such  as  the  "  Annalen  des  Wiener  Museums,"  the  "Museum 
Senckenbergianum,"  the  "  Abhandlungen  des  Hamburger  Muse- 
ums." The  Frankfort  Museum  became  the  head-quarters  for  the 
Zoology  of  North-eastern  Africa  ;  Bremen  possesses  a  unique  col- 
lection of  African  birds,  celebrated  not  only  for  the  great  number 
of  standard  specimens,  but  also  for  their  beautiful  state  of  preser- 
vation. In  the  Vienna  Museum  particular  attention  was  paid  to 
European  fresh-water  fishes ;  and  travellers  like  Natterer,  Russe- 
ger,  Kotschy,  enriched  it  with  collections  so  numerous  that  the 
Austrian  naturalists  have  been  engaged  in  their  examination  till 
within  a  very  recent  period.  The  Stuttgart  and  Darmstadt  Muse- 
ums are  now  celebrated  for  their  valuable  collections  of  South- 
German  fossils,  worked  out  by  G.  von  Jager,  Kaup,  and  others. 
In  the  museums  of  this  class  great  attention  is  paid  to  the 
local  flora  and  fauna,  recent  and  extinct.  Thus  the  Stuttgart 
collection  may  be  mentioned  as  a  model  of  what  a  museum  ought 
to  be ;  besides  a  most  complete  series  of  the  plants  and  fossils,  it 
contains  a  collection  of  the  animals  of  Suabia  in  all  stages  of 
growth  and  development  and  of  "variation,  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation  and  particularly  attractive  from  the  life-like  manner 
in  which  the  specimens  arc  mounted.  —  Nature, 

The  Middletowu  Scientific  Association,  accompanied  by  the 
members  and  friends  of  the  Springfield  Association  made  an  Ex- 
cursion to  Rice's  Cut,  Reed's  Gap  and  Hamilton  Mountain,  on  Sat- 
urday, October  28th.  On  this  excursion,  the  party  numbering 
about  one  hundred  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  connected  with  the  trap  rocks  of  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  and  enjoyed  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural  History,  Rev. 
J.  A.  Swan,  died  late  in  October.  He  was  much  beloved  as  a  man, 
and  his  scholarly  attainments  and  zeal  for  natural  histor}',  made 
him  an  efficient  officer.    His  successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed. 

It  is  stated  that  Prof.  Raphael  Pumpelly  has  been  appointed 
State  Geologist  of  Missouri.  Another  report  states  that  Prof. 
Swallow  received  the  appointment.     Which  is  correct? 
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Prof.  E.  Claparede,  the  cinineut  zoologist  of  Geneva,  died  on 
the  2d  of  June,  at  Sicnne,  Tuscany.  He  had  not  yot  reached  his 
fortieth  year.  By  his  anatomical  and  systematic  works  on  the 
lower  animals,  especially  the  worms,  and  illustrated  with  his  facile 
pencil,  he  had  attained  the  front  rank  as  an  investigator,  and  his 
death  is  a  serious  loss  to  science.  His  principal  works  were  on 
the  Evolution  of  Spiders,  Studies  on  the  Infusoria  and  Rhizopo«Is, 
the  Formation  of  the  Egg  in  Nematode  Worms,  Studies  on  Aca- 
rina,  and  his  splendidly  illustrated  works  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
Worms.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Johannes  Mi'iller,  and  besides  a  high 
order  of  talent,  must  have  been  endowed  with  great  powers  of  aj)- 
plication  to  have  produced  so  much. 

We  arc  glad  to  announce  that  the  Chicago  Academy  of  Science 
have  resumed  their  meetings  and  that  the  members  arc  resolved 
to  go  on  with  their  good  work  at  once.  At  the  meeting  on  Nov. 
14,  Col.  Foster  read  a  paper  on  the  ''Colorado  Mountains"  which 
will  be  printed  in  our  January  number.  Mr.  Walker  in  behalf  of 
tlie  Trustees  of  the  Academy  made  an  informal  announcement  to 
the  meeting  that  the  Academy  would  have  left  from  tlie  fire  «nbout 
sixty  thousand  dollars  with  whicli  to  rebuild,  and  trusted  that  a  lot 
would  be  secured  near  the  lake  shore. 
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Whitu  Mountains,  Geology  of,  732. 

Wolftla  Braziliensis,  649. 

Worms  Eating  P^ggs,  7h7. 

Wyoming,  (ieologv  of,  ($37. 

Wyoming,  Fossil  Vertebrates  of,  664. 

Xanthocephalus,  196. 
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802  NOTES.   BOOKS  RKCEIVED. 

Prof.  E.  Clapan>(lo,  tlie  eminent  zoologiHt  of  Geneva,  (lie<l  on 
the  2(1  of  June,  at  Sienne,  Tuseany.  He  had  not  vet  reache<l  his 
fortieth  year.  By  liis  anatomical  ami  systematic  works  on  the 
lower  animals,  especially  tlie  worms,  and  illustrated  with  his  facile 
pencil,  he  had  attained  the  front  rank  as  an  investitjator,  and  his 
death  is  a  serious  loss  to  science.  His  principal  works  were  on 
the  Evolution  of  Spiders,  Studies  on  the  Infusoria  and  KhizoiKxls, 
the  Formation  of  the  Kg^  in  Nematode  Worms,  Studies  on  Aca- 
rina,  and  his  splendidly  illustrated  works  on  the  anatomy  of  the 
Worms.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Johannes  M idler,  and  ])esides  a  hijzh 
order  of  talent,  must  have  been  endowed  with  great  powt»rs  of  ap- 
plication to  have  produced  so  nuich. 

We  arc  glad  to  announce  that  the  Chicago  Aca<lemy  of  Science 
have  resumed  their  meetings  and  that  the  members  arc  resfdvin] 
to  go  on  with  their  good  work  at  once.  At  the  meeting  on  Nov. 
14,  Col.  Foster  read  a  paper  on  the  ''Colorado  Mountains"  which 
will  be  printed  in  our  January  number.  Mr.  Walker  in  Ix'ljalf  of 
the  'rrustees  of  the  Academy  made  an  inform:d  announcement  to 
the  meeting  that  the  Academy  would  have  left  from  the  fire  about 
sixty  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  rebuild,  and  tnisted  that  a  lot 
would  be  secured  near  the  lake  shore. 


BOOKS  HECEIVKD. 

lht%  Inn^rc  von  Orfrnland.    Voii  Dr.  Robort  IJrowii.    4ti>.    Is71. 

JtrTvtninot'r  om  yorof*  Deeltn-tehc  i  den  altnitol^li'/r  Iniluttri  —  l'd$tU'imj(nj\Kun$t  —  rdtii!tin- 
•ivn  i  Stockh'tim  lHi>i.  O'j  Parif  l.^;7.    .svo.    (Iirl.-tlHiiin,  l«3>. 

(%trt'inn!ufiifke  liidrim  til  Xor{ie.t  t\tunti.    Af  O.  <>.  Siir«     I.  Muiiographl.    Mv-ider.    4lo.    'i 
platfs*.    riirlsrlanln.  ls<". 

Dm  i^ikunnfjfnnrrker  (ilnrinlformntionen  off  Tv.rras.srr  mmt  oin  'truu'ffjfliiftA  o-j  ffmro'itnif^j^f- 
dft*  m!r*iti'jhftl  i  Xonji':    F.  itntmlfjehlt.    Af  rrol".  TlM'ocJor  KJtTUlf.    4iij.    Krl^tl.-iiil.i.   'I^IU 

Knrt  ocer  Vtiristiania  Omrijn  iiwd  linndtfiinin-jer.    1K71. 

A'"  Sere  tie  Juitflitl  et  gf<  fifaeii'rx  par  ('.  do  .*ii*ue  [with  map  ami  i>li(>tO}rrapIilc  plato  of  irla- 
rlorsl.    4to.    <'lirlstiani.*i.  l»7o. 

Hill  rail  til  Luntphekjerllernet  normale  og  patholoaifke  Anatomi.    A  f  A.  Hansen.  4lo,  !»  platch. 
rliilsf  Inula,  1>71. 

.\fftroro/oi/ifke/a(/ttaiieherdct  St/dtine  Xorij^,  X^^t-k*.    FolUi.    C'lirl«tlatila,  l>fi7. 

.ifiti'oro/ooiskt'  /aifttai/e/si^r  pan  ffin  trffn/rafffitinnrr  ml  yor'fs  ktf<t.   F«»||f».  <  hrlKtianla.  !»<»>>. 

On  a  ytfthod  of  lifyittcrimj  Xatural  Hi*tory  OOserrations.    liy  All're«|  Novrt<>:i.    Mvt».    pp.11, 
with  samph*  shtM-t.    Norfolk.  \>uO. 

t'fiaractt'rf  nf  Xetr  ,Sprciri>  of  llird>  colfrrtt'd  iy  Dr.  flahtl  in  the  tUnlapaijon  hlnitd*.    \\\  V.  I.. 
M*all<?r  ami  osbiTt  ^!alvlll.    svo.    pp.  s.    Cuts.    Loutlou.  1^7•^ 

America n  Joii mat  of  Conrfioloai/,  Vo/.'^  \o.'2.    riiil.-KicIphia.     [Nov.  24.  lJ>71,] 

Fossi/  P.'antf  i>/  the  Devonian  and  I'pper  Si/nrian  Formationx  of  Canada,    liy  J,  W.  Dawson. 
Svo.    pp.  l<«».    *J«)  platvs.    Ofohj^lcal  Nurvry  of  Cau.tda.    MoutiVal,  1>71. 

/hii/etin  A/ensfuef  dc  ta  Soriete  trArcfimatation.  2t«.  Toni.S.   N«i?i. ;».  10.  Oct..  Nov.,  1«»7I.   TarU. 
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